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PREFACE. 


Tus  present  volume  of  Ana  consists,  almost  exclusively, 
of  Extracts  made  from  such  of  the  late  Mr.  Foster's 
Contributions  to  the  "  Eclectic  Review  '*  as  liave  not 
already  been  published  in  the  collection,  entitled  "  Critical 
Essays." 

The  papers  which  have  here  afforded  so  much  of  what  is 
believed  to  be  sterling  matter,  were,  in  their  original  form, 
too  diffuse  and  mixed  to  be  successfully  republished  entire, 
and  for  this  reason  had  been  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed 
in  their  original  repositories. 

But  a  desire  to  give  to  the  world,  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible, the  works  of  a  writer  who  has  been  pronounced  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  "  one  of  the  most  profound  and 
eloquent  that  England  has  produced,*'  induced  the  publiisher 
to  re-examine  with  close  attention  these  comparatively 
neglected  papers;  and  he  soon  perceived  that  although 
unavailable  as  a  whole,  they  abounded  with  valuable 
morceaux  which  might  be  advantageously  detached. 

In  this  feeling  he  determined  to  make  selections  in  the 
form  they  are  now  presented.  All  the  intersecting  chapter- 
headings,  printed  in  capitals,  and  repeated  in  the  Table  of 
Contents,  are  additions  of  his  own ;  and  though  in  some 
instances  they  may  seem  capricious,  they  have  never  been 
adopted  without  due  consideration.  In  this  department  of 
his  labour,  he  has  throughout  consulted  Mr.  J.  E.  Rylaiid, 
tbe  friend  and  biographer  of  Mr.   Foster,  aud  is  much 


IV  PREFACE. 

indebted  to  that  gentleman  for  his  judicious  advice;  but 
not  having  invariably  followed  it,  he  is  bound  to  take  all 
responsibilities  on  himself. 

A  high  appreciation  of  the  writings  of  John  Foster  has 
long  actuated  the  publisher  to  collect  them  all,  with  the 
view  of  publishing  them  popularly  in  a  uniform  series,  and 
he  is  happy  to  say  that  he  is  now  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  his 
intentions. 

The  present  volume  will  be  followed  by  one  containing 
Mr.  Foster's  "  Intioductory  Essay  to  Dr.  Doddridge's  Kise 
and  Progress  of  Heligion,"  his  "  Observations  on  the  Eer. 
Robert  Hall,*'  an  unpublished  and  unfortunately  unfinished 
"  Essay  on  the  Employment  of  Time,"  of  which  a  specimen 
is  given  at  pages  558 — 60,  and  other  Miscellanies ;  after 
which,  the  whole  works,  consisting  of  ten  volumes,  will  be 
arranged  in  the  following  order,  and  general  titles  be  given 
in  the  last : — 

LiFB  AND  Correspondence.     Two  Vols. 

LECTUBEa    Two  Vols. 

Critical  Essays.    Two  Vols. 

FosTERiAKA.    One  Vol. 

Essays  on  Doddridob,  Hall,  Tims,  etc.     One  Vol. 

Essays  on  Decision  of  Character,  etc.    One  Vol. 

Essays  on  Popular  Ignorance,  etc.     One  Vol. 

H.  G.  B. 
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FALSE  MODEL  OF  AN  INDEPENDENT  MAN.* 

Br  Independent  Man,  the  author  simply  means,  a  man  bom 
to  the  inheritance  of  sufficient  property  to  be  the  entire 
master  of  his  plan  of  life ;  and  the  work  professes  to  delineate 
a  course  of  education  and  study  for  such  a  man,  from  his 
earliest  infancy  to  an  advanced  period  of  maturity. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  generally,  in  a  very  few  words, 
the  kind  of  character  which  it  is  proposed  that  this  man 
shall  acquire,  and  the  practical  career  through  which  it  is 
presumed  that  he  will  be  led.  His  virtue  is  to  be  of  the 
true  Roman  quality,  adopted  for  its  dignity  rather  than 
sanctity,  and  therefore  sustained  by  pride  rather  than  con- 
science. After  becoming  an  accomplished  scholar,  he  is  to 
liberalize  and  enlarge  his  views  by  travelling  in  foreign 
countries.  By  the  time  that  he  returns,  he  will  be  qualified 
to  distinguish  himself ;  and  the  ambition  of  doing  this  is  to 
be  a  leading  principle  of  his  life,  cherished  by  his  instructors 
during  his  childhood,  and  afterwards  cultivated  and  stimu- 
lated by  himself. 

There  is  not  one  sentence  in  the  book  that  intimates  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  future  life  ;  and  there  are  unequivocal 
marks  of  a  total  rejection  of  that  revelation  which  has  opened 
the  prospect.  The  writer  even  rarely  makes  a  serious  reference 

*  The  Independent  Man ;  or,  an  Essay  on  the  Formation  and  Deve- 
lopment of  those  Principles  and  Faculties  of  the  Human  Mind  which 
constitute  Moral  and  Intellectual  Excellence.  By  Geoi^e  Ensor,  Esq. 
Two  Tols.  870.    1806. 
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to  a  Dinne  Being ;  and  it  is  in  the  langaage  of  contempt 
that  he  expresses,  here  and  there,  a  transient  allusion   to 
religion,  which  he  usuallj  designates  by  the  term  superstition, 
especially  when  it  is  to  Christianity  that  he  alludes.     This 
maligni^  is  not  always  bold  and  explicit ;  for,  as  he  says, 
*^  the  authorized  superstition  of  nations  is  only  to  be  circum- 
vented by   distant    approaches    and    desultory    attacks ; " 
meaning,  undoubtedly,  that  the  assailants  must  take  care  of 
their  own  impunity.     It  is  hardly  wordi  while  to  remind 
such  a  writer,  of  what  has  been  repeated  to  his  class  a 
thousand  times,  that  it  was  not  in  this  sorry  mode  that  the 
men,  whose  names  he  hates,  assaulted  the  authorized  super- 
stitions of  the  pagan  nations.     If  it  had,  the  worship  of 
Jupiter,  Bacchus,  and  Yenus,  might,  for  them,  have  flourished 
long  enough  in  all  its  glory.     They  sounded  the  trumpet, 
and  advanced  firmly  in  the  face  of  their  enemy,  at  the  peril 
of  incomparably  greater  evils  than  Mr.  Ensor  and  his  friends 
would,  in  these  times,  have  to  fear  from  any  human  power, 
in  the  most  formal  attack  on  what  they  account  superstition. 
The  hostility  of  those  heroic  innovators  did  not  thus  show 
itself  for  a  moment,  wriggling  and  hissiog,  and  then  slink 
back  into  a  ditch.     Our  author  and  his  class  will  reply,  with 
the  accustomed  sneer,  that  they  have  no  very  eager  desire 
for  sufferings,  though  the  Christians  might :  and  assuredly, 
considering  the  nature  of  their  dissent,  they  are  perfectly 
wise  in  not  risking  their  safety  for  their  opinions.    But  then 
they  ought  to  have  the  decency  to  be  totally  silent  about 
magnanimity,  generous  devotion  to  truth,  the  vindication  of 
the  claims  of  reason,  and  such  nonsense  (worse  than  non- 
sense in  the  mouths  of  these  sneaking  cowards)  ;  and  yet 
this  is  a  kind  of  dialect  for  which  they  afiect  a  particular 
fondness.   Few  of  them,  however,  speak  out  more  intelligibly 
than  our  author  ;  and  when  he  does  not  choose  to  be  precise, 
he  resorts  to  the  expedient,  so  common  in  his  school,  of 
intimating   that  the   "dogmas  of  religion"  are  not  only 
undeserving  of  the  belief,  but  below  the  attention,  of  any 
one  pretending  to  reason  or  philosophy.     "  It  is  not  for  me," 
this  writer  says,  ''to  investigate  such  matters." 

We  have  dwelt  so  particularly  on  this  part  of  the 
character  of  the  book,  because  we  deem  the  preclusion  and 
contempt  of  the  sublime  expectations  founded  on  religion,  to 
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be  absolutelj  fatal  in  a  work  professing  to*  be  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  intellectaal  and  moral  institution.  Eor 
the  final  object  of  that  institution,  and  consequently  manj  of 
its  principles  and  rules,  must  in  a  scheme  which  disowns 
those  expectations,  be  fixed  according  to  a  standard  infinitelj 
too  mean  for  the  interests  of  man,  if  there  may  be  the 
smallest  chance. that  he  maj  be  immortal.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  certain  there  is  a  full  end  of  him  at  death,  then 
a  discipline  so  strenuous  as  that  here  proposed,  is  perfectly 
ridiculous,  by  the  contrast  between  the  greatness  of  its 
labours,  and  the  poorness  and  vanity  of  its  object.  According 
to  this  scheme,  a  man  ipust  force  himself  to  an  exertion  as 
severe  and  unintermitted  as  ever  a  slave  expired  under, — 
and  for  what  ?  Why,  to  make,  during  a  few  years,  a  little 
figure  and  noise  in  the  world,  dividing  the  attention  of  the 
public  with  a  Yestris,  a  Betty,  or  a  Catalani,  and  enjoying 
incomparably  the  smaller  share  ;  or  to  obtain,  just  in  order 
to  lose,  a  partnership  in  office  and  power,  with  persons  who, 
he  might  know,  will  endure  none  of  his  Catonic  [notions ;  or 
to  make  one  more  hapless  trial  to  verify  that  weakest,  wildest 
dream  of  philosophical  fanaticism,  that  the  complacency  of 
Tirtue,  without  looking  beyond  itself,  creates  a  happiness 
independent  of  all  external  circumstances  ;  or  to  earn  a 
little  posthumous  fame,  which  will  be  the  same  thing  to  him 
as  the  winds  that  will  whistle  over  his  tomb.  The  writer 
who  can  gravely  propose  a  scheme  so  humble  in  its  ends, 
and  so  onerous  in  its  means,  has  neither,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  sobriety  of  views  requisite  for  adjusting  a  plan  of 
discipline  for  beings  who  are  to  exist  only  a  few  years,  and 
whose  true  policy  is  to  incur  as  little  uneasiness,  and  seize 
as  much  pleasure,  as  they  can ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
enlargement  of  views  indispensable  in  framing  a  system  of 
education  for  beings  who  are  to  live  for  ever.  He  may 
give  very  good  instructions  relative  to  some  of  the  specific 
parts  and  details  ;  he  may  be  a  judicious  guide  in  respect  of 
a  language  or  a  science,  and  may  even  offer  useful  sugges- 
tions relating  to  morals  ;  but  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the 
subject  of  his  discipline  is  immortal,  we  cannot  deem  him 
better  qualified  to  frame  a  system  for  the  education  and 
subsequent  life  of  the  Independent  Man,  whom  he  has  taken 
under  his  management,  than  a  bargeman  on  the  river  is 
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competent  to  command  a  ship  which  is  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe,  or  than  a  vestry  legislator  is  qualified  -to  investigate 
the  interests  of  an  empire,  or  a  parish  officer  to  govern  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  book  written,  for  the  greater 
part,  under  a  more  complete  exemption  from  all  laws  of 
regular  connexion  and  consecutive  train.  The  work  is  a 
huge  mass  of  separate  particles,  brought  into  vicinity  and 
contact,  but  not  into  combination.  They  are  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  atoms  of  the  author's  favourite  Lucretius,  at 
that  particular  period,  when,  after  having  danced  about  in 
the  great  vacuum  in  a  state  of  infinite  dispersion  and 
freedom  from  all  eternity,  they  at  last,  some  million  or  two 
of  ages  before  the  complete  formation  of  the  world,  found 
themselves,  to  the  astonishment  of  each,  all  congregated 
thick  together,  waiting,  as  it  came  out  afterwards,  to  be 
organized  into  a  sjrstem.  The  work  contains  but  Uttle  of 
what  bears  any  semblance  to  reasoning,  and  scarcely  any- 
thing that  can  be  called  disquisition.  This  is  compensated, 
however,  by  an  extraordinary  measure  of  dogmatism,  which 
is  emitted  in  an  oracular  tone,  and  in  shorter  sentences  than 
we  can  recollect  to  have  been  in  use  with  any  other  of  the 
pagan  oracles.  The  author  has  a  right  to  sneer,  as  he 
sometimes  does,  at  "  the  believers  ; "  for  he,  on  every  subject 
he  touches,  is  fkr  beyond  mere  belief;  he  always  knows. 

A  more  imperfect  scheme  of  morals  was  perhaps  never 
exhibited  in  a  work  designed,  and  sufficiently  amplified,  to 
comprehend  the  outlines  of  whatever  is  indispensable  to  the 
formation  of  a  character  of  exalted  excellence.  It  totally 
omits  or  rejects  some  of  the  highest  virtues  according  to  the 
Christian  scheme :  this  is  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  it  also 
places  the  virtues  which  it  does  enjoin  on  a  treacherous 
basis,  and  under  the  feeblest  sanctions.  The  presence  of 
the  all-seeing  GK)vemor  and  Judge  of  the  world,  and  the 
infinite  importance  of  His  approbation,  were  considerations 
too  mean,  vulgar,  or  fanatical,  to  be  recollected  by  our  philoso- 
pher, among  the  motives  to  virtue.  And  as  to  the  disap- 
probation of  that  power,  he  expressly  and  vehemently 
protests  against  the  inculcation  of  any  such  barbarous  idea 
on  the  youthful  mind. 

The  observations  on  morab  are  followed  by  three  short 
and  very  miscellaneous  sections,  under  the  titles  —  genius 
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and  study  requisite  to  great  undertakings ;  objections  to 
learning  answered  ;  remarks  on  reading.  These  contain 
sensible  observations  and  learned  allusions,  but  nothing 
particularly  new ;  and  the  composition  is  so  disconnected, 
that  we  are  reminded  of  the  description  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Ensor  as  having  been  applied  to  the  composition  of  Seneca, 
*^sand  without  lime."  Here,  and  in  several  places,  he 
inculcates  the  favourite  principle  of  Rousseau,  that  the 
value  of  individuals  is  in  their  being  component  parts  of 
the  community.  A  man  s  own  happiness  is  to  be  made  a 
secondary  thing,  as  it  should  seem,  to  the  welfare  and  glory 
of  his  friends  and  his  country. 

The  language  of  the  work  is  neither  vulgar  nor  classicaL 
Occasionally,  it  is  really  forcible  ;  but  very  often  it  is  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  be  made  so,  by  short,  snapped  kind 
of  sentences,  which  continually  remind  us  of  the  crackers 
bouncing  about  the  streets,  with  so  much  friskiness  and 
petty  explosion,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  November. 
There  is  often  an  incorrectness  of  construction,  a  quaintness 
of  phrase,  a  crudeness  in  the  enunciation  of  the  thought, 
which  we  wonder  so  much  familiarity  with  so  many  classical 
authors  should  not  have  prevented  or  reformed.  The 
figurative  illustrations  now  and  then  appear  to  have  been 
brought  into  their  places  by  main  force,  but  in  other 
instances  are  natural,  expressive,  and  happy. 

The  most  obvious  feature  of  the  composition,  is  a  surprising 
frequency  of  proper  names.  A  considerable  number  of  this 
privileged  order,  this  aristocratic  class  of  words,  has  an 
enlivening  effect,  and  helps  to  catch  the  attention  of  a 
person  that  may  happen  carelessly  to  open  the  book.  But 
here  they  are  crowded  on  the  p^e,  as  plentifully  as  tin 
spangles  on  the  robe  of  a  strolling  actress. 
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ON  MORAL  EVIDENCE.' 

province  of  demon atrntion  is  a  very  exalteil,  but  b  con- 
tracted and  deluded  region.  Its  votnry  &nda  himself  in  k 
FituntioD  somewhat  likft  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc,  where  tlie  atmosphere  is  refined  to  ethereal 
subtilitj  !  where  the  stars  appear  with  a  lustre  unknown  lo 
the  people  of  the  world  beneath  ;  where  the  man  of  science 
apprehends  no  intrasion  of  the  vulgar,  and  where  he  may 
enjoy  hU  apotheosis  among  diagrams  which  he  draws  in  the 
eteruol  snow  ;  bat  where  there  is  no  living  thing,  nor 
sustennuce  for  life,  and  even  the  vital  operation  of  breathing 
is  uncongenial  with  the  pluee  ;  where  he  seems  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  the  community  of  man  ;  where  the  exercise 
of  his  moral  functiona  is  suspended  for  want  of  objects,  and 
where  often  the  whole  face  of  the  world,  with  all  its 
beautiful  diversities  of  form  and  colour,  is  intercepted  from 

lew  by  a  wide  stratum  of  clouds,  which  compels  him  to 
be  satisfied  with  looking  into  eraply  space.  The  attainment 
of  absolute  certainty  in  reasoning,  is  a  high  triumph  of  the 
understanding  ;  hut  the  elation  with  which  the  mind  surveys 
that  portion  of  truth  which  it  can  ascertain  by  demonstrative 

iiroof,  is  repressed  by  obaerring,  that  the  truths  of  this  order 
orm  but  a  small  part  of  what  it  is  important  for  us  to  Itnow, 
ftnd  that  they  do  not  involve  the  most  interesting  subjects. 
For  the  scope  of  demonstration  is  too  confined  to  reach  to 
the  great  questions  of  morals,  of  religion,  or  of  political 
science,  nor  can  it  assist  us  in  oar  inquiries  into  the  events 
of  past  ages  ;  in  our  speculations  on  our  own  nature;  in  onr 
estimate  of  the  pleasures  of  which  that  nature  is  capable ; 
t>r,  in  short,  in  oiir  theory  of  the  nature  and  means  of 
happiness.  Throughout  this  wide  extent  of  speculation,  the 
truth  is  to  be  ascertained  by  another  mode  of  proof,  denomt' 
aated  moral  evidence,  on  the  ground  of  wbich,  our  reasonings 
on  almost  all  subjects,  but  mathematical  ones,  must  proceed. 

'  An  Introductinn  to  ILe  Study  '>r  M"mi  EitiileiiOB  ;  or,  af  that 
BpmicB  at  Rcatooing  whiuh  nilitca  t^  llittt«n  of  Kiwt  &01I  Pnctim. 
WiLb  ui  Appcndii,  on  Uelmtiiig  for  Viclorr,  uad  not  (or  Tcntli.  Sj 
James  Eilwanl  Ouabier,  U-A.    ISina.     ISOd. 
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Mankind,  therefore,  in  general,  and  even  the  cultirated  and 
intellectaal  part  of  them,  have  occasion  to  bring  a  thousand — 
perhaps  ten  thousand— questions  to  a  decision,  on  this  species 
of  proof,  for  one  which  requires  or  admits  a  process  of 
demonstration.  We  maj  be  disposed  to  lament,  that  the 
nature  of  things  makes  it  impossible  to  applj  this  most 
infallible  method  of  decision  to  incomparably  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  subjects  of  our  knowledge  ;  but  this 
regret  for  the  exclusive  nature  of  the  most  perfect  of  mental 
operations,  should  make  us  anxious  to  attain  a  finished  mode 
of  performing  the  next,  which  is  of  less  pure  intellectual 
dignity  indeed,  but  of  infinitely  greater  value,  on  account  of 
the  extent  of  its  application. 

ON  MATHEMATICAX   DEMONSTRATION. 

In  common  with  every  rational  man,  Mr.  Gambler 
expresses  his  high  respect  for  demonstrative  reasoning  ;  but 
says,  he  has  had  many  occasions  of  observing  how  little  it 
qualifies  a  person  for  forming  right  opinions  on  moral  and 
practical  subjects.  Since  the  methods  of  demonstration  are 
necessarily  confined  to  science,  it  is  only  its  spirit,  its  severe 
accuracy,  that  can  be  transferred  to  the  investigation  of 
these  more  general  subjects.  This  intellectual  severity, 
carried  into  moral  reasonings,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage,  provided  the  inquirer  would  constantly  recollect 
the  nature  of  his  subject,  and  let  this  spirit  operate  in  the 
way  of  producing  a  vigorous  exactness  in  the  development 
and  combination  of  such  arguments  as  those  subjects  admit, 
instead  of  exciting  an  impatience  for  such  as  in  their  very 
nature  they  preclude.  And,  accordingly,  several  distin- 
guished mathematicians  have  been  admirably  successful  in 
questions  of  moral  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few 
of  them,  disabled,  as  it  should  seem,  by  their  scientific 
studies,  to  employ  their  understanding  in  any  other  than  a 
mathematical  method,  have,  with  regard  to  subjects  of 
religion  and  morals,  either  reasoned  ill,  or  abandoned  them- 
selves to  scepticism.  And  to  one  or  other  of  these  con- 
sequences, but  especially  the  latter,  every  man  accustomed 
to  demonstrative  reasoning  will  be  liable,  if  he  do  not  make 
the  nature  of  moral  evidence  a  distinct  and  careful  study. 


8  F06TEBIAKA. 

•  THE  LOTE  OF   TRUTH  A  NATURAL  PROPENSITY. 

When  ooDsidering  the  influence  of  testimony  on  our 
belief,  the  author  is  inclined  to  coincide  with  Dr.  Reid's 
opinion,  that  there  are  two  principles  implanted  in  our 
nature,  which  correspond  with  each  other :  first,  a  propensity 
to  speak  the  truth  ;  and  secondly,  a  disposition  to  confide 
in  the  veracity  of  others. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  these 
specific  original  principles,  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature  ; 
because  the  human  mind  cannot  be  made  a  subject  of 
investigation,  till  after  it  has  begun  to  pass  under  those 
impressions,  which  may  produce  the  appearance  of  a  distinct 
specific  principle,  by  giving  a  specific  determination  to  a 
general  one.  But  we  think  the  experience  of  the  children 
(for  in  the  very  worst  society,  every  child  probably  hears  a 
hundred  truths  for  one  falsehood),  and  the  incomparably 
greater  facility  of  relating  from  memory  than  from  invention, 
are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  tendencies  to  credulity 
and  veracity,  without  supposing  distinct  principles  in  the 
constitution  of  the  mind  ;  and  if  these  causes  are  competent 
to  the  effects,  it  is  unphilosophical  to  seek  for  others. 


ON  THE  MULTIPLICATION  OF  THE  EVIDENCES 

OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Many  of  our  readers,  we  are  persuaded,  like  ourselves,  have 
been  sorry  that  such  a  number  of  pens  are  employed  on  the 
proofs  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
circumstance  of  multitude  is  injurious  to  the  cause ;  the 
inquirer  is  absolutely  confounded  and  distracted  by  the  mass 
and  diversity  ;  unless  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  fiedl,  in  the 
first  instance,  on  two  or  three  of  the  ablest  works,  with 
which  his  judgment  may  be  satisfied  without  reading  any 
more,  or  to  which,  amidst  various  subsequent  reading,  his 
mind  may  continually  recur,  as  containing  the  grand  stamina 
of  the  argument 

K,  when  defences  of  revelation  are  as  common  as  gram* 

*  Lecturea  on  Scripture  Facta.    By  the  Rev.  William  Bengo  Collyer. 
8vo.    1807. 
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mars  or  compendiums  of  geography,  a  man  can  be  ignorant 
enough  to  set  up  for  a  sceptic  or  a  deist,  without  being 
apprized  of  these  now  familiar  arguments,  there  seems  little 
chance  that  thej  will  come  to  the  knowledge,  or  fix  the 
attention,  of  such  a  stupid  or  frivolous  mortal,  merely  in 
consequence  of  being  exhibited  in  one  more  change  of 
vehicle.  And  if  it  is  after  being  made  acquainted  with 
these  arguments,  especially  if  it  is  after  having  read  them 
as  stated  by  the  ablest  advocates  of  religion,  that  he  can 
still  please  himself  with  impiety  and  quibbles,  we  do  not  see 
on  what  ground  a  writer  can  expect  to  convince  such  a 
man,  unless  he  really  thinks  he  can  reason  more  forcibly 
than  Leslie,  Butler,  or  Paley. 

When  the  work  has  been  done  by  several  writers,  in  a 
manner  supremely  excellent,  we  should  think  succeeding 
authors,  even  of  equal  ability  and  preparation,  would  be 
anxious  not  to  divert  the  public  attention  from  those  decisive 
performances,  by  labouring  formally  on  the  same  ground, 
just  as  if  nothing  had  previously  been  done.  If  they  do 
employ  themselves  awhile  on  this  ground,  it  will  be  for  the 
purpose  of  just  enumerating  and  concentrating  the  argu- 
ments by  which  it  is  so  well  pre-occupied,  and  earnestly 
enjoining  their  readers  to  study  those  great  works  in  which 
these  arguments  are  conclusively  established.  Their  own 
principal  efforts  will  be  directed  to  what  they  deem  substan- 
tially new.  But  then  it  is  most  clearly  the  duty  of  less 
quaUfied  writers  to  forbear  the  sacrilege  of  injuring  the 
powerful  reasonings  of  their  predecessors,  and,  therefore, 
injuring  the  great  cause  itself,  by  repeating  and  amplifying 
those  reasons  in  a  loose  and  enervated  form.  Without 
doubt,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  minister  sometimes  to  enforce 
these  arguments  from  the  pulpit,  according  to  his  measure 
of  ability,  whether  it  be  greater  or  less ;  but  when  we 
consider  the  materials  which  infidels  and  sceptics  are  made 
of,  we  are  anxious,  we  acknowledge,  that  all  the  works 
which  challenge  them  through  the  press,  should  be  such  as 
would  not  depend  for  their  effect  on  that  most  improbable 
preliminary, — that  the  prejudiced  and  scornful  reader*s  own 
understanding  shall  be  candidly  exerted  to  give  a  stronger 
form  to  the  arguments  than  the  writer  himself  has  given 
them. 


10  F08TERIANA. 


i         ON  INFLATED   STTLE,  AND  THE   MISAPPLICATION  OF 

METAPHOR. 

There  are  probably  few  literary  workmen  who  have  not 
often  in  their  time  Ix^n  vexed  to  feel,  with  how  much  more 
ease  thej  could  put  together  the  figures  of  a  picture,  than 
the  members  of  a  syllogism.  Mr.  Collyer,  in  his  anxiety  to 
mark  the  elegant  and  the  touching  circumstances  of  a  repre- 
sentation, sometimes  gives  such  a  prominence  to  little  par- 
ticulars, on  account  of  their  supposed  gracefulness,  that  the 
attention  fixes  on  them  alone,  to  the  neglect  of  the  more 
general  features  of  the  object  In  viewing  this  object,  we 
feel  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  remember  to  have  done  in 
hearing  a  late  reverend  doctor  who  used  to  wear  several 
beautiful  rings  on  his  fingers.  We  could  perceive  that  the 
sermon  was  good,  and  that  the  man  looked  respectable 
enough  ;  but  our  perverse  attention  reverted  every  instant 
to  the  rings,  and  to  those  nice  gesticulations  of  the  hand  by 
which  they  were  made  to  sparkle  so  agreeably  in  the  sun- 
shine. Or,  if  we  were  for  once  to  borrow  an  illustration 
from  the  art  of  painting,  we  should  say,  that  he  is  sometimes 
less  studious  of  the  harmony  and  effect  of  the  whole  group, 
than  of  some  elegant  particularity  of  dress  or  attitude  in 
one  of  the  figures. 

The  histories  adopted  as  the  foundation  of  these  lectures, 
involve  some  tender  and  many  tragical  scenes,  and  afford 
excellent  opportunities  of  addressing  the  passions  :  these  are 
never  neglected  by  the  author ;  and  he  is  sometimes  very 
successful  in  delineating  affecting  situations.  But  in  this 
particular  we  have  found  reason  to  complain  of  the  sameness 
of  images.  Bereaved  families,  widows  and  orphans,  aged 
parents  dying,  the  separation  of  affectionate  friends,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  pensive  thought. 
When  they  are  brought  in  our  view  on  occasions  where  it 
seems  natural  and  inevitable,  the  heart  acknowledges  their 
claims,  and  willingly  pays  them  the  tribute  of  compassion 
and  tears.  But  if  they  are  made  a  topic  of  habitual 
recurrence,  and  brought  forward  whether  the  subject  fairly 
introduce  them  or  not,  our  feelings  begin  to  change  ;  the 
sacredness  of  sorrow  seems  to  be  profiemed,  when  the  subjects 
of  it  are  made  to  meet  us  wherever  we  go,  as  if  by  a  con- 
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trived  plan  to  play  on  our  feelings.  The  sympathetic 
interest  claimed  by  the  scenes  of  mourning  is  lost  in  the 
hard  effort,  which  candour  enforces  the  duty  of  making,  to 
believe  that  such  deliberate  and  systematic  contrivance  is 
compatible  with  a  great  share  of  real  sensibility  in  the 
oontriver,  who  is  watching  every  occasion  to  renew  before 
us  the  same  or  similar  spectacles  of  sorrow. 

In  various  parts  of  the  lectures,  we  observe  a  certain 
tincture  of  the  language  exclusively  appropriate  to  subjects 
of  a  tender  class,  attempted  to  be  infused  into  the  compo- 
sition, where  it  required  a  language  of  cool  didactic  or 
narrative  simplicity.  It  is  not  going  entirely  out  of  the 
bearing  of  this  remark  to  notice,  that  in  a  vast  number  of 
instances  the  term  **  bosom"  is  substituted  for  the  plain, 
obvious  word  **  mind." 

The  most  prevailing  fault  in  this  work  is  one  likely  to  be 
corrected  by  time  and  intellectual  maturity.  What  we 
refer  to  is  an  excessively  rhetorical  cast  of  composition, 
which  offends  critical  laws,  sometimes  by  poetical  apo- 
strophes, when  the  train  of  ideas  ought  to  have  gone  forward 
in  a  sober  manner ;  frequently  by  personifications,  when  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  either  the  speaker  or  the  hearers, 
either  the  writer  or  his  readers,  to  be  in  that  state  of  vivid 
imagination,  which  is  required  to  save  a  violence  of  figure 
from  appearing  altogether  an  effort  of  cold  and  forced 
invention ;  sometimes  by  representing  as  in  sight  of  the 
assembly,  past  or  distant  events  and  objects  ;  often  by 
transmuting  into  metaphor  what  ought  to  have  been  in 
ordinary  words  ;  sometimes  by  amassing  a  number  of  mag- 
nificent images  where  one  was  sufficient ;  and  very  often  by 
an  artificial  and  too  parading  style.  Afber  alleging  this 
fault,  it  is  proper  to  transcribe  some  instances  ;  and  that  we 
may  not  be  suspected  of  having  sought  out  these  passages 
with  invidious  care :  ^'  One  should  imagine  that  Moses  had 
snatched  a  feather  from  the  wing  of  time,  to  record  the 
swiftness  of  his  flight."  ^'But  who  regards  the  silent 
finger  of  religion,  pointing  to  an  inheritance  above  the 
stars,  promising  splendour  that  shall  never  expire  ?"  ^*  The 
laurel  which  he  proudly  boasts  was  nourished  in  the 
empurpled  plains  of  carnage,  and  snatched  from  the  field  of 
death."    '^  When  Homer  draws  the  picture  of  eternity  with 
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the  pencil  of  fancy."  "  Where  Bmne's  awful  eeiiate  con- 
vened, time  strides  over  the  ruin,  and  writes  on  the  broken 
triumphal  arcb,  The  glory  is  departed."  "  We  have  learned 
from  them  [the  orientals]  in  our  eloquence  to  thunder  with 
the  storm,  to  rush  with  the  torrent,  to  glide  with  the  river, 
to  marmur  with  the  rill,  and  to  whisper  with  the  breeze." 
"  At  that  period  of  the  world  when  science  unveiled  all  her 
Bplendours,  and  irradiated  the  discovered  globe  from  pole  to 
pole ;  when  philosophj  sat  upon  her  throne  enjoying  the 
zenith  of  her  power ;  and  when  reason  had  attained  the 
meridian  of  her  glory."  "  Hark,  the  trampling  of  the 
horses  at  the  door,  and  the  chariot  of  fire  wails  to  bear  thee 
to  heaven."  "  This  connexion  looks  death  in  the  face." 
"  Casting  a  mantle  of  fot^veness  over  this  sinful  pusilla- 
nimity." "  If  his  mercy  speaks  in  whispers,  soft  as  the 
breath  of  the  morning,  or  grateful  as  the  gale  fanned  by  the 
wings  of  the  evening,  every  passion  sinks  to  rest,  every 
tumultuous  feeling  subsides,  and  we  are  lost  in  wonder,  in 
love,  in  ecstasy."  "  See  yonder  Druid  with  fierceness  glaring 
in  his  eyes,  and  the  consecrated  branch  in  his  hand,  polluting 
thy  soil,  O  Britain  !  with  the  ashes  of  hundreds  of  victims, 
consumed  in  ao  enormous  image  !  But  soft — we  promised 
to  produce  examples  only  from  polished  nations.  My  heart 
fails  me,  and  the  blood  curdles  in  my  veins  vrith  horror, 
when  I  recollect  it  was  a  custom  common  among  the  Car- 
thaginians to  sacrifice  children  to  Saturn."  "  The  earth- 
quake that  shakes  the  towering  palace,  and  the  proud 
battlements  of  the  city,  to  the  ground,  rends  the  bosom  of 
the  earth,  and  discloses  the  shells  and  teeth  of  fish." 

We  should  despuir  of  the  critical  perception  of  any 
reader  who  would  require  us  to  prove,  that  it  must  be  a 
false  taste  to  be  pleased  with  these  passages,  to  which  so 
many  others  might  be  added.  Our  candour  would  attribute 
this  injudicious  rhetoric  to  a  cause  which  forms  a  very 
amiable  feature  in  a  juvenile  mind, — an  eagerness  to  give 
full  effect  to  important  truth  ;  iu  the  indulgence  of  which 
laudable  feeling,  we  easily  forgive  a  youth  for  having 
recourse  to  the  obvious  expedients  of  sonorous  expression 
and  showy  ornament ;  since  it  requiivs  a  patience  hardly 
natural  to  his  years,  to  subdue  himself  to  the  hard  and 
prolonged  labour  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  vigorous 
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thought,  and  a  chaste  and  precise  language.  At  particular 
moments  during  our  perusal,  we  confess  a  slight  suspicion 
has  come  upon  us,  that  the  author  had  really  persuaded 
himself  to  consider  this  mode  of  oratory  as  absolutely 
eloqiient  rather  than  as  a  very  early  stage  in  the  progress 
towards  tme  eloquence.  But  it  would  have  been  most 
ODJust  not  to  repel  this  suspicion,  as  it  does  seem  impossible 
that  a  writer,  acquainted  with  the  most  eloquent  works  of 
ancient  and  modem  times,  should  deem  the  same  epithet 
applicable  to  this  species  of  composition,  which  we  trust  his 
growing  good  sense  will  abandon  as  one  of  the  weaknesses 
of  yoath ;  and  we  are  happy  to  suggest  it  to  him  as  a 
ooosolation  amidst  his  efforts  to  improve,  that  some  of  our 
best  writers  have  begun  their  career  with  a  certain  degree 
of  the  same  fault  in  their  compositions. 


HOLLAND  AND  THE  RHINE.* 

About  twelve  or  fourteen  years  since,  there  was  not  a 
day  in  which  nearly  all  the  people  of  England  did  not 
think  and  talk  of  Holland,  the  Low  Countries,  and  the 
Bhine.  In  contemplating  the  situation  of  Holland  at  that 
time,  our  minds  reverted  to  the  illustrious  origin  of  its  free- 
dom, to  its  subsequent  train  of  heroic  characters  and  achieve- 
ments, and  to  the  national  energy  which  had  so  long 
maintained  at  once  its  physical  existence  against  the  ocean, 
and  its  political  independence  against  the  most  powerful 
neighbouring  despots,  while  its  commercial  relations  had 
extended  to  the  remotest  points  of  the  globe.  To  see  a 
state  which  had  held  so  conspicuous  a  rank  among  nations 
approaching  at  last  to  its  catastrophe  ;  to  see  those  moral  and 
political  mounds  which  had  combined  with  the  obstacles  of 
nature  to  preclude  the  access  and  repel  the  approach  of 
foreign  dominion  wearing  away,  and  at  length  subverted 
at  the  very  moment  that  nature  too,  in  an  extraordinary 

*  A  Tour  through  Holland,  along  the  Right  and  Left  Banks  of  the 
BUne,  to  the  South  of  Germany,  in  the  Summer  and  Autimin  of  1806. 
By  Sir  John  Carr.    4to.    1807. 
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manner^  reversed  her  condact,  and  opened  the  barrier  to  the 
irruption  of  a  new  and  overwhelming  power,  which  if  it 
once  inundated  the  land,  was  not  likely  to  subside  or  recede  ; 
and  to  see  all  those  events  consummated  bj  the  final  surrender 
of  that  proud  country,  excited  in  our  minds  an  attention  and 
an  emotion,  in  comparison  with  which  many  of  even  the 
important  concerns  of  our  own  country  were  matters  of  but 
insipid  interest 

During  a  year  or  two  before  this  event,  the  Netherlands 
had  been  the  scene  to  which  our  imagination  constantly 
returned,  in  every  interval  of  our  inmiediate  business,  and 
often  while  that  business  was  in  our  hands ;  we  were  far 
more  familiar  with  its  cities  and  fortresses  than  with  the 
towns  in  the  farther  part  of  the  county  in  which  we  resided. 
In  thought  we  traversed  every  district ;  in  following  the 
movements  of  armies,  we  often  saw  from  a  high  tower  the 
field  of  battle,  placed  ourselves  alternately  in  the  situation 
of  defenders  and  assailants  of  entrenchments  and  ramparts  ; 
and  amidst  our  amazement  at  the  heroic  enthusiasm  which 
had  perhaps  never  before  animated  so  many  combatants  at 
once,  we  could  almost  imagine  the  shades  of  chiefs  and 
legions  who  had  fought  and  fallen  in  the  same  fields  in 
former  ages,  recalled  to  the  scene,  and  viewing  with  mixed 
wonder  and  envy  the  exploits  which  eclipsed  their  fame. 

The  Ehine  was  perhaps  already  the  most  celebrated  river 
on  earth,  from  the  martial  triumphs  and  devastations  which 
had  .illustrated  and  afflicted  the  regions  through  which  it 
flows.  The  events,  however,  which  had  made  it  so  memor- 
able, had  long  since  sunk  into  the  quietness  of  history,  and 
our  thoughts  but  little  frequented  its  vicinity,  till  the  tumult 
of  a  new  and  unparalleled  contest  extended  along  its  banks. 
And  then,  for  awhile,  our  imagination  saw  the  Ehine 
wherever  we  went,  and  we  were  still  musing  on  the  sublime 
achievements  (for  there  is  hardly  any  man  that  does  not 
associate  rather  a  grand  than  a  frightful  and  odious  idea 
with  distant  war)  which  were  probably  at  that  very  hour 
thundering  on  the  one  or  the  other  brink  of  that  stream. 
It  was  much  indeed  if  we  could  walk  over  a  bridge,  or  be 
rowed  over  a  ferry,  without  thinking  of  armies  swimming 
across  the  Ehine,  to  attack  the  enemy's  lines  on  the  opposite 
bank.    Over  these  borders  our  anxiety  and  wonder  hovered 
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for  a  oonsiderable  time ;  and  it  was  thought  a  rather  extrava- 
gant presumption  if  anj  one  predicted,  that  the  scene  of 
action  and  of  interest  was  yet  to  be  transferred  far  toward  the 
east.  After  a  year  or  two,  however,  all  was  changed.  The 
fields  which  had  been  so  fiercely  contested  were  resigned  to 
the  peasant  and  his  cattle  ;  the  battlements  no  longer  shook 
under  the  discharge  of  artillery,  except  when  it  announced 
some  distant  conquest,  and  the  river  was  once  more  left  to 
flow  in  peace.  As  soon  as  its  neighbourhood  ceased  to  be 
terrible,  our  imagination  deserted  it,  and  this  famous  river, 
and  the  territories  immediately  adjacent,  have  been  for  years 
past  nearly  as  little  thought  of,  as  the  Oby  and  its  wildernesses 
and  barbarian  hordes.  It  could  rarely  be  recalled  to  our 
recollection,  while  our  thoughts  were  borne  away  by  the 
strange  progress,  we  might  almost  say  flight  of  war,  to  the 
Adige,  the  Brenta,  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  the  Oder,  the  Elbe, 
the  Vistula,  and  the  Narva. 

The  author  intermixes  many  anecdotes  of  the  Dutch 
painters.  It  would  have  been  no  bad  thesis  for  the  exercise 
of  his  ingenuity,  if  he  had  attempted  to  account  for  the 
production  of  such  a  disproportionate  number  of  painters, 
in  a  country  where  the  natural  scenery  is  so  little  adapted  to 
inflame  or  enrich  the  imagination,  where  the  heavy  uniformity 
of  society  and  manners  would  seem  to  afibrd  so  few  diversities 
and  combinations  of  character,  and  where  poetry,  the  best 
nurse  of  the  genius  of  painting,  has  never  been  able  to 
preserve  her  sensibility  and  enthusiasm,  amidst  the  eagerness 
for  getting  money,  the  exhalations  of  stagnant  canals,  and 
the  smoke  of  tobacco. 

DUTCH  LOVE   OP  MONET. 

The  sober,  orderly  character  of  the  Dutch  people  does  not 
much  engage  our  respect,  since  it  unquestionably  springs  in 
no  small  d^ree  from  the  "  root  of  all  evil."  But,  considering 
the  general  state  of  the  world,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
on  meeting  with  a  national  characteristic  which  is  good  in 
practical  eflect,  however  unsatisfactory  the  principle.  We 
are  glad  when  vice  is  prevented,  even  though  it  be  vice  that 
prevents  it.  It  will  be  a  most  sublime  spectacle  whenever 
a  nation  shall  be  found  to  renounce  riot  and  dissipation  from 
a  principle  of  obedience  to  Divine  laws  :  but  in  the  mean- 
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time,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  infonned,  even  though  there 
be  little  religion  there,  that  a  city  is  moderately  quiet  at 
night,  that  there  is  a  general  industry,  and  a  tolerable  share 
of  domestic  regularity  and  morality,  that  ^*  drunkenness  is 
held  unpardonably  infamous,''  and  that  there  are  excellent 
public  institutions  for  the  relief  of  distress,  and  for  the 
salutary  discipline  of  the  profligate.  Undoubtedly,  a  mate- 
rial proportion  of  this  must  result  from  somethuig  better 
than  that  mean  passion  for  which  the  Dutch  are  notorious ; 
it  is  partly  the  consequence  of  that  careful  education,  which 
we  are  assured  prevails  in  Holland. 

DUTCH   GRAVITT. 

In  spite  of  all  the  painters,  the  warriors,  and  the  memorable 
events,  of  Holland,  there  is  still  something  on  which  the 
imagination  cannot  endure  to  be  detained  ;  it  is  impatient  to 
fly  off,  in  quest  of  a  country  that  should  really  seem  a 
production  of  nature  rather  than  of  art,  and  in  quest  of  a 
more  lively  or  more  dignified  people.  There  is  in  this  people 
nothing  playful  to  divert  us,  nothing  graceful  to  enchant  us, 
and  nothing  majestic  to  keep  us  in  awe.  There  is  gravity 
enough,  but  it  is  more  like  the  dry  vulgar  gravity  with  which 
a  tax-gatherer  makes  up  his  accounts,  than  that  of  a  philoso- 
pher exploring  truth,  or  a  philanthropist  deliberating  on 
plans  of  utility.  It  is  the  gravity  of  a  man,  who  despises  gaiety 
without  being  able  to  rise  to  contemplation.  It  is  the  gravity 
of  a  man  that  we  wish  fairly  asleep  in  order  to  get  out  of  his 
company,  instead  of  that  gravity  which  we  respectfully  wait 
upon,  regretting  its  I'eserve,  and  anxiously  soliciting  it  into 
social  converse.  The  love  of  money  always  creates  a  certain 
coarseness  in  the  moral  texture  either  of  a  nation  or  an 
individual.  Such  a  quality  disables  the  mind  to  feel  the  fine 
part  of  any  subject ;  and  all  that  cannot  be  measured  by 
roods,  or  valued  by  guineas,  is  considered  as  the  business  of 
men  who  came  into  the  world  to  dream,  and  whine,  and  rant, 
and  starve,  being  unhappily  not  bom  to  the  wisdom  of  mind- 
ing and  securing  the  main  chance. 

DUTCH  CAUTION  AND  ECONOMT. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bronze  statue  is  the  third  raised  to 
Erasmus  in  his  native  city,  the  first  having  been  of  wood, 
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.  and  the  second  of  blue  stone.  For  this  a  very  characteristic 
^^  reason  has  been  assigned : — namely,  that  the  worthy  burghers, 
uot  knowing  whether  the  race  of  genius,  now  that  it  had 
naturalized  itself  among  them,  might  not  be  as  prolific  as 
that  of  rabbits,  and  very  natur^y  considering  what  an 
expense  it  would  in  that  case  prove  to  raise  a  statue  to  each, 
except  of  the  plainest  materials,  determined  to  begin  on  a 
plan  which  would  enable  their  exchequer  to  accommodate  all 
the  tribe,  let  them  be  ever  so  numerous.  Finding,  however,  at 
the  end  of  near  twenty  years,  that  no  second  Erasmus  had 
appeared,  they  allowed  their  heretofore  well-judged  parsi- 
mony to  relax  ;  but  still  keeping  a  cautious  and  calculating 
look  out,  they  thought  it  not  prudent  to  venture  beyond  the 
expense  of  working  a  piece  of  good  blue  stone.  After  sixty-five 
years  more  had  passed  on,  during  which  long  period  the 
threatened  inundation  of  geniuses,  wits,  and  literati,  had  not, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  broken  in  upon  them,  they  concluded 
that  the  danger  was  fairly  over,  and,  instigated  to  a  bold 
feat  of  liberality,  they  commemorated  at  once  the  merit  of 
Erasmus  and  the  security  of  their  finances  by  a  fine  metal 
figure  of  the  stature  of  ten  feet. 


PUBLIC  MEN.^ 


Thb  great  crowd  of  what  are  called  public  men,  deserve  no 
individual  description  or  memorial.  After  having  examined 
a  few  specimens,  it  is  easy  to  guess  the  qualities  of  the  rest. 
Compound  an  ordinary  portion  of  talent  with  a  rather  extra 
.quantity  of  cunning,  and  just  as  much  selfishness  as  you 
please,  existing  in  the  lowest  form  of  ambition  and  avarice, 
or  both,  and  you  have  the  substance  of  what  is  most  com- 
monly called  a  public  man  ;  a  very  cheap  composition, 
because  it  can  be  made  up  without  the  expense  of  a  drachm 
of  that  rare  and  costly  ingredient,  public  spirit.  If  there 
are  persons,  in  the  more  retired  walks  of  life,  so  simple  as 

*  Some  Account  of  the  Public  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Macartney; 
including  an  Account  of  the  Russian  Empire,  a  Journal  of  an  Embassy 
to  China,  &c.    By  John  Barrow,  F.R.S.    Two  vols.,  4to.    1807. 
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to  regret  thAt  they  cannot  have  the  privilege  of  intunatdy 
ofaeerving  the  ch&ziurters  of  the  occupants  of  power  and  office, 
it  might  allaj  their  discontented  curiosity  to  be  assured, 
that  they  may  see  everywhere  aroand  them  exact  models^ 
on  a  sm^er  scale,  of  what  they  are  predaded  fropi  inspect- 
ing. They  may  find,  in  the  most  subordinate  ranks  of 
society,  plenty  of  the  very  same  genus  of  personages^  only 
with  narrower  scope  for  acting  out  their  dispositions,  and 
somewhat  less  plausibility  of  manners.  If  the  high  and 
imposing  titles  by  which  the  upper  part  of  the  genus  have 
agreed  to  call  one  another,  have  impressed  a  certain  degree 
of  awe  on  the  minds  of  our  supposed  inquisitive  recluses^  it 
win  perhaps  be  a  little  of  the  nature  of  a  discovery  and  a 
surprise  to  them  to  find,  that  the  schemes,  and  jealousies, 
and  rivalries,  and  quarrels,  that  the  intriguing,  the  cheating, 
the  pettifogging,  and  the  speechifying,  of  a  country  village, 
farm  a  very  good  counterpart,  except  in  speciousness  of 
management,  to  the  characters  and  proceedings  of  the  men 
who  generally  transact  the  business  of  states.  If  they  feel 
such  surprise,  however,  they  have  only  themselves  to  thank 
for  the  ignorance  of  so  obvious  a  fact,  as  that  mean  and 
selfish  passions  predominate  in  human  nature,  that  these 
must  operate  in  idl  ranks  of  mankind  equally,  and  almost  in 
the  same  manner,  and  that  consequently,  in  what  are  called 
public  men,  they  will  operate  just  to  the  extent  of  their 
laiger  sphere  and  opportunities.  It  is  but  to  look  at  the 
portrait  of  a  private  and  subordinate  man's  character  through 
a  glass  that  will  magnify  it  to  the  dimensions  of  the  public 
man*s  condition,  and  we  have  the  laner  character  placed 
fairiy  before  us.  This  expedient  of  magnifying  the  features 
of  the  private  and  vu^ar  character,  is  perhaps  even  the 
best  way  of  obtaining  a  true  idea  of  what  assumes  so  much 
importance  under  the  title  of  a  public  character  ;  for  if  we 
IooAl  directly  at  the  public  character  itselC  it  is  placed  in  a 
situation  so  much  above  the  ordinary  level,  and  in  so  pecu- 
liar a  light,  that  we  view  it  under  a  kind  of  optical  decep- 
tion, by  which  the  coarse  lines  and  features  acquire  a  certain 
fallacious  smoothness  of  appearance. 

If  the  character  of  men  in  the  highor  stations  be  thus  for 
the  most  part  truly  represented  by  a  multitude  of  characters 
in  all  the  lower  ranks,  the  public^  on  which  these  men  have 
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laid  60  many  imposts  during  their  lives,  is  but  little  obliged 
bj  the  attempt  to  lay  a  new  tax  on  its  time  and  money,  by 
Yolames  of  tedious  detail,  af^er  they  are  gone,  of  their  com- 
monplace qualities  and  actions.  But  there  is  just  now  and 
then  an  individual  among  these  persons  of  public  life,  who 
combines  such  extraordinary  talent  with  depravity,  or  it  is 
possible  (for  the  thing  has  happened)  with  high  virtue,  or 
who  has  transacted  business  in  such  uncommon  circum- 
stances, that  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  for  him  to  be  an  object 
of  considerable  attention  after  his  mortal  agency  has  ceased. 
The  curiosity  which  would  feel  but  little  interest  in  looking 
at  those  public  productions,  briars,  nettles,  and  thistles, 
would  be  strongly  excited  at  sight  of  the  banyan,  for  its 
remarkable  appearance  ;  and  still  more  of  the  manchineel 
and  the  upas,  for  their  qualities,  if  the  latter  were  more  than 
a  fabled  phenomenon  ;  it  would  be  considerably  excited  if 
even  a  very  ordinary  tree  were  seen  growing  out  of  a  crevice 
at  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  or  in  any  other  strange  situation. 

THE  CHARACTEB  OF  LORD  MACARTNEY. 

Lord  Macartney  appears  to  have  been  of  so  different 
a  composition  from  the  vulgar  tribe  of  men  of  office, 
thaty  independently  of  the  singular  embassy  which  has 
given  the  chief  notoriety  to  his  name,  a  patriot  would 
be  gratified  to  see  a  compressed  discriminative  sketch  of 
his  life  exhibited  to  the  nation,  as,  in  a  good  degree, 
a  standard  by  which  to  estimate  men  in  high  stations, 
and  we  wish  it  might  not  imply  a  hope  which  it  is 
foolish  to  cherish,  if  we  add,  exhibited  as  a  pattern  for 
the  imitation  of  such  men.  But  though  we  feel  so  little 
hope  of  its  being  imitated,  we  are  gratified  in  contemplating 
the  one  individual  example  of  disinterestedness,  prudence, 
and  inflexible  and  courageous  probity.  To  have  the  very 
pauilnlity  of  such  a  character  thus  practically  evinced,  is 
Bomethii^  in  these  times  ;  and  if  it  be  useless,  as  it  will  of 
course,  for  operating  any  amendment,  it  will  at  least  war- 
rant the  aggravated  censure  of  what  is  incorrigible. 

This  memoir  confines  itself  very  strictly  to  its  professed 
subject,  the  public  life  of  Lord  Macartney.  And  indeed, 
after  reading  the  whole  of  this  publication,  we  view  him  as 
80  entirely  and  exclusively  a  public  character,  that  we  have 
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not  the  Blightest  curiosity  about  his  private  life.  From 
almost  the  time  of  his  being  at  school  hia  ambition  was 
directed  toward  the  employments  <^  the  state  ;  and  this  cod- 
tinued  to  be  his  leading  pasuon  through  bis  whole  life. 
Having  set  in  for  a  statesman,  his  studies,  his  habits  of 
thinking,  and  the  cast  of  his  language,  took  the  character 
appropriate  to  office.  The  whole  intellectual  and  moral  man 
'  grew  into  a  political  shape,  wonderfully  tallying,  as  if  made 
on  purpose,  with  the  shape  of  the  British  state  and  consti- 
tutiou.  He  was  very  much  like  a  tree  trained  and  nuled 
to  the  wall  of  a  building,  perhaps  vigorous  and  productive, 
but  losing  the  &ee  and  various  form  of  nature,'  in  its  adhe- 
rence  to  the  flat  and  the  angles  to  which  it  is  affixed. 
Though  always  desirous  of  public  employment,  he  had 
nevertheless  too  much  dignity  and  principle  to  seek  it  by 
cringing  to  the  powerful,  or  intriguing  with  the  profligate. 
Both  in  the  earlier  and  later  periods  of  his  life,  his  only 
method  was  to  place  in  the  view  of  those  at  the  head  ^ 
government  the  proofs  of  capacity  and  virtue,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  indicate  a  willingness  to  be  honourably  employed.  And 
as  to  the  execution  of  the  high  offices  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  we  moat  be  speaking  of  an  extraordinary  man 
when  we  say,  we  sincerely  believe  that,  toward  the  close  of 
his  life,  he  would  have  been  willing,  as  he  avowed  to  a  per- 
son who  solicited  materials  for  writing  his  biography,  for 
every  circumstance  of  his  official  conduct  to  be  universally 
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Sous  of  us  can  recollect  it  among  the  v 

life,  that  we  r^retted  the  disproportion 

sions  of  the  globe  and  the  locomotive  powers  of  man,  and 

should  have  been  glad  for  the  one  to  have  been  greater  or 

*  A  Dewriptian  of  Cejlon;  witk  Nuntirca  of  ■  Tour  round  the 
IiUnd  in  ISM,  tlie  CampK^ni  in  Cuidy  in  1S03,  and  a  Journey  to 
ftuniuetwi  in  1804.  By  thi  Bev,  Juuu  Cordiner,  A.M.  Xwo  voU.,  4to. 
1807. 
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the  other  less.     Or  it  would  have  partly  contented  us,  as  to 
our  own  gratification  (and  we  own  we  were  not  much  caring 
for  that  of  persons  in  distant  nations),  if  ten  or  twenty  of 
the  most  wonderful  objects  and  scenes  ^in  the  whole  world 
had  been  placed  in  such  contiguity  as  to  be  comprehended 
in  one  country,  and  in  Europe,  where  a  moderate  share  of 
travelling  might  have  brought  us  in  sight  of  all  that  most 
deserved  admiration  on  earth.    But  as  these  objects  are 
placed  at  such  distances  that  a  hundred  thousand  miles  of 
travelling,  and  the  average  length  of  human  life,  would 
hardly  suffice  to  carry  a  man  to  all  the  principal  of  them, 
we  felt  great  mortification,  while  burning  with  a  most  eager 
passion  for  the  sight  of  the  wonders  we  read  of,  to  think  of 
the  miserable  slowness  of  the  modes  of  human  motion,  as 
set  against  the  immense  spaces  which  must  be  traversed  to 
gratify  the  ambition  of  curiosity.    When,  in  addition  to  this, 
we  found  ourselves  denied  the  means  and  facilities  for  visit- 
ing even  many  remarkable  scenes  much  nearer  home  than 
those  which  make  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  globe, — ^means  which  would  have  enabled  the 
ordinary  powers  of  motion  to  reach  these  nearer  objects  of 
curiosity  in  a  comparatively  short  time, — ^we  did  sometimes 
feel  the  wonderful  accounts  of  travellers  and  naturalists 
operate  as  a  bitter  satire  on  our  lot  as  belonging  to  such  a 
slow  moving  genus  of  animals,  as  being  placed  so  far  from 
the  most  interesting  spots  on  the  earth,  and  as  having  at 
command  so  few  of  the  compensations  derivable  from  view- 
ing more  accessible,  though  less  magnificent,  wonders.     It 
was  mortifjring,  after  reading  of  Niagara,  to  find  nothing  in 
the  compass  of  our  walks  more  striking  than  the  weir  of  the 
mill-pond  ;  to  turn  our  eyes  from  the  page  which  described 
an  eruption  of  Etna,  to  see  the  smoke  of  a  brick-kiln  or 
forge  ;  to  be  reminded  of  the  pyramids  by  the  sight  of  a 
steeple,  or  to  have  our  reverie  about  Thebes  or  Palmyra 
interrupted  by  coming  in  view  of  a  ruined  manor-house. 
And  even  when,  being  in  a  much  less  romantic  and  classical 
mood,  we  carried  the  excursions  of  fancy  no  farther  than 
Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  Killarney,  or  the  Highlands,  the 
indulgence  became  a  very  equivocal  gratification,  while  we 
looked  over  the  dull  level  or  the  insignificant  hillocks  around 
us,  and  considered  how  many  things  concurred  to  forbid  our 
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going  even  a  hundred  leagues  to  indulge  our  taste  for  the 
beautiful  and  the  sublime. 

With  no  very  good  grace,  perhaps,  we  submitted  to  our 
destiny,  which  every  interesting  book  of  travels  we  succes- 
sively read,  tempted  us  to  deem  an  unfortunate  one,  but 
which  we  endeavoured  to  alleviate  by  making  to  ourselves  a 
positive  assurance,  that  at  some  period  of  life  we  absolutely 
would  and  must  repay  ourselves,  by  gazing  on  alps,  or 
cataracts,  or  the  ruins  of  ancient  grandeur.  It  was  not  so 
obvious  how  this  could  be  ;  but  an  acknowledged  certainty 
that  it  was  not  to  be,  would  really  have  been  a  grievous 
conviction. 

Though  still  subject  to  a  revival  of  all  our  ancient  enthu- 
siasm when  we  look  into  some  parts  of  the  books  of  Bruce 
or  Denon  ;  and  though  it  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  our 
peace  of  mind  to  read  about  Rome,  Herculaneum,  Vesuvius, 
and  Antiparos,  yet  time,  sober  reflection,  and  disappoint- 
ment, not  to  add  the  infirmities  of  age,  have  done  a  good 
deal  toward  reconciling  us  to  our  excursions  of  half  a  mile, 
to  our  garret,  and  to  our  arm-chair,  sitting  in  which  garret 
and  chair  we  often  depute  our  imagination  to  accompany, 
instead  of  our  bodily  form  and  substance,  the  adventurers 
who  traverse  large  tracts  of  sea  and  land.  When  these 
heroes  are  brought  into  desperate  perils,  we  look  com- 
placently round  on  the  dingy  walls  of  our  garret*  and, kindly 
grasp  the  arm  of  the  chair,  feeUng  ourselves  very  glad  that 
our  bodily  substance  is  where  we  find  it  to  be ;  but  no 
sooner  do  we  see  them  dexterously  eluding,  or  bravely  sur- 
mounting the  danger,  than  we  b€^n  to  think  that  we  were 
qualified  to  share  the  exploit,  and  deserving  to  share  the 
triumph.  When  we  beheld  Park  in  the  very  romantic  pre- 
dicament of  finding  the  gates  of  the  town  shut  against  him, 
while  he  heard  a  lion  roar,  and  perceived  its  very  near 
approach  by  the  rustling  of  the  bushes,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  blessed  ourselves  in  the  security  of  our  situation  ; 
but  when  this  man  of  resources  mounted  a  tree,  and  defied 
the  enemy,  we  thought  that  we  also  could  have  climbed  a 
tree  with  the  adroitness  of  apes,  and  there  laughed  at  the 
formidable  king  of  beasts.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be 
spiteful  enough  to  say,  that  a  cluster  of  reviewers,  with 
their  spectacles  on,  up  in  a  tree^  would  have  been  a  goodly 
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sigbt,  and  to  wish  we  might  have  been  reduced  to  hold  our 
sessions  nowhere  else  to  the  end  of  time.  They  must,  how- 
ever, parden  oar  opinion,  that  no  tree  was  ever  so  richly 
loaded  as  the  one  in  question  would  be  :  but  we  are  talking 
about  the  adventures  of  travellers,  and  the  employments  of 
our  garret  Till  that  impatience  to  see  wonderful  things, 
which  we  have  described  as  the  grand  passion  of  our  youth, 
shall  totally  subside  in  old  age,  we  shall  hold  it  a  principle 
of  prudence  to  distribute  books  of  travels  into  two  classes— 
the  animated  and  wonderful,  and  the  sober  and  common. 
The  former  class  we  may  hope  to  read  in  safety  and  advan- 
tage in  our  dull  and  languid  seasons,  since  they  will  be  at 
such  times  sufficient  to  enliven  our  spirits,  without  exciting 
us  to  deplore  the  want  of  wings  or  balloons,  which  we 
should  be  likely  to  do  if  we  were  to  take  up  such  books  at 
an  hour  when  our  minds  are  at  all  infected  with  ardour  and 
enthusiasm.  This  latter  is  the  proper  season  for  perusing 
slow-paced  narratives  and  tame  descriptions,  which  may 
contribute  to  damp  the  distempered  passion,  that  is  so  fierce 
for  distant  climates. 

ENGLISH   POWER  IN  THE   EAST. 

It  is  curious  enough  to  see  just  about  as  many  Eui-opeans 
as  might  have  been  carried  out  in  two  or  three  good  ships, 
holding  in  subjection  the  entire  coast  of  an  island  nine  hun- 
dred miles  in  circumference,  and  rigorously  confining  the 
ancient  native  monarchy  within  the  woods  and  hills  of  the 
central  region,  a  space^  indeed,  which  humanity  would 
regret  as  too  large  to  be  left  under  the  power  of  such  an 
odious  tyranny,  even  if  it  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  acres, 
much  more  when  it  comprises  several  thousand  square  miles. 
The  character  of  the  native  inhabitants,  as  to  anything  re- 
lating to  knowledge  and  spirit,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  of  more  than  one-third  of  them  being  kept  under  domi- 
nion by  a  stupid  barbarian  despot,  and  the  remainder  by  a 
mere  handful  of  Europeans. 

The  Malabars,  as  their  name  indicates,  are  descended 
from  emigrants  of  some  former  age  from  the  Peninsula,  and 
retain  their  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  manners  and  religion. 
They  difier  much  from  their  neighbours,   the   Cingalese, 
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being  stouter,  more  active  and  enterprising,  but  leas  inno« 
cent  and  more  fraudulent. 

BUDDHISM  AKD   BBAHSONISM. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  Cingalese  and  Candians 
profess  the  religion  of  Buddha,  which  is  said  to  differ  mate- 
riallj  from  that  of  firahma,  though  our  eastern  scholars  have 
failed  as  jet  to  determine  the  degree  or  all  the  points  of  dif- 
ference ;  and  probably,  if  it  could  be  done,  the  labour  would 
be  but  indifferently  bestowed,  excepting  so  far  as  any  inci- 
dental light  for  exploring  ancient  history  might  arise  from 
the  investigation.  The  merits  of  the  two  systems,  if  they 
may  be  so  called,  are  probably  much  on  a  par,  the  super- 
stition of  Buddha  not  giving  place  to  that  of  Brahma,  or  any 
other,  in  point  of  raving  folly  and  puerile  monstrosity  of 
fiction.  It  talks  of  its  twenty-six  heavens ;  of  a  stone,  a 
kind  of  perching  place  of  a  god,  which  is  the  amount  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  English  miles  in  circumference, 
and  upwards  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles  in 
height ;  of  a  bird  named  Gourolass,  which  lives  somewhere 
on  the  outside  of  heaven,  and  is  two  thousand  one  hundred 
miles  in  stature ;  of  elephants  found  in  some  region,  of  which 
we  forget  the  name,  which  are  a  thousand  million  times 
stronger  than  those  of  Asia;  of  iron,  silver,  and  golden 
cities,  which  had  wings  and  were  ambulatory  ;  and  of  a 
period  of  years  in  the  life  and  adventures  of  Buddha,  which 
is  expressed  by  an  unit  followed  by  sixty-three  cyphers.  It 
is  yet  to  be  determined  who  and  what  this  Buddha  was  ;  he 
is  sometimes  represented  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  but 
proves  not  to  be  identical  with  any  of  the  nine  Avatars  of 
the  Hindoos.  Indeed  there  have  been,  it  seems,  more  than 
twenty  Buddhas  in  former  periods  of  the  universe,  to  whom 
are  to  be  added  ^ve  more  for  its  present  economy,  four  of 
which  gentry  have  appeared  already,  and  the  fifUi  will  be 
here  a  few  thousand  years  hence  ;  till  his  appearance  there 
is  a  vacancy  or  interr^num  of  Buddhas,  as  Gautama 
Buddha,  the  last  of  the  four,  was  off  a  good  while  ago,, 
leaving  a  Sahampattu  Maha  Brachma,  or  supreme  of  all  the 
gods,  to  keep  the  world  under  his  management  till  the 
appearance  of  Maitri  Buddha.  Gautama  Buddha  is  the 
one  whose  *^ religion*'  now  prevails  in  Ceylon,  Siam,  and 
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other  parts  of  Asia.  Before  his  appearance  as  a  man,  he 
was  a  god,  and  the  supreme  of  all  the  gods,  at  the  solicita- 
tioDS  of  many  of  whom  he  descended  on  earth  to  appear  in  a 
human  form,  and  was  born  about  2,440  years  since.  "  He 
lired  happily  with  his  queen  Yassodera  and  forty  thousand 
ooncnbines  for  thirty-one  years.  The  six  next  he  passed  in 
the  midst  of  wildernesses,  qualifjring  himself  to  be  a  Buddha. 
At  the  close  of  this  period  his  calling  became  manifest  to 
the  world,  and  he  exercised  his  functions  as  Buddha  forty- 
flre  years.  After  his  death  he  ascended  to  the  Hall  of 
Glory,  which  is  a  place  above,  and  exceeding  in  magnifi- 
cence the  twenty-sixth  heaven  :  there  he  will  live  for  ever 
in  happiness  and  incorruptibility,  never  to  be  born  again  in 
this  world.** 

Some  of  the  leading  doctrines  professed  by  his  followers 
ftre  said  to  be  the  following :  That  there  has  never  been  a 
creation,  all  things  that  now  exist  having  existed  from  eter- 
nity ;  that  the  universe  has  often  fallen  into  a  kind  of  chaos, 
but  has  in  some  inexplicable  manner  recovered  itself  into 
order  again  ;  that  there  are  an  immense  number  of  gods,  all 
of  them  occupying  their  proper  offices  in  the  universe  ;  and, 
that  human  souls,  after  certain  transmigrations,  will  at  some 
Tery  remote  period  cease  to  exist. 

But  whatever  are  the  precise  tenets  of  this  superstition, 
as  delineated  in  any  of  the  sacred  books,  or  held  by  the  few 
of  what  may  called,  by  courtesy,  the  learned] men,  "the 
generality  of  the  Cingalese  professing  it  are  in  the  highest 
degree  ignorant,  and  possess  no  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  any  religion,  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  most 
savage  state."  And  unfortunately  this  appears  to  be  too 
true  also  of  the  very  large  proportion  of  Cingalese  who 
profess  a  preference  of  Christianity.  This  proportion  is 
reckoned  at  one  half,  part  of  whom  belong  to  the  reformed 
church,  and  part  to  the  church  of  Rome.  "  Both  are  alike 
ill  instructed,  and  adhere  to  the  forms  of  their  particular 
faith  more  through  the  strength  of  babit  than  from  any 
serious  conviction.'*  These  two  modes  of  profession  origi- 
nated from  the  exertions  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
masters  of  the  island. 
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ON  WORTHLESS  BOOKS  • 

Fable  has  gone  very  great  lengths,  but  fable  has  its  limits. 
It  ascribed  to  King  Midas  the  power  of  transmuting 
everything  he  touched  into  gold ;  but  it  has  never  attri- 
bute to  anj  man,  king  or  subject,  the  faculty  of  turning 
all  the  books  he  might  touch,  or  even  read,  into  sense  and 
value.  Had  there  been  any  such  man,  we  should  have  been 
very  glad  to  receive  his  assistance,  or  steal  his  art,  on  occa- 
sion of  examining  this  specimen  of  typographical  eleganoe 
and  literary  futility.  If  it  should  be  judg^  that  there  is 
any  chance  of  such  a  magician  arising  in  future  times,  and 
of  his  not  having  quite  enough  work  in  operating  on  the 
publications  of  his  own  day,  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while 
to  preserve  just  one  copy  of  the  book  before  us,  in  the 
spacious  repository  which  the  state  should  be  recommended 
to  erect,  for  preserving,  till  the  appearance  of  this  new  and 
greater  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  single  copies,  accumulating 
through  years  or  ages,  of  the  successive  books  that  shall  be 
deemed  to  labour  under  an  infirmity  of  meaning  at  present 
incurable.  There  will  thus  be  a  grand  hospital  of  invalid 
books ;  and  glorious  will  be  the  day,  and  vast  the  flood  of 
light,  when  our  great  enchanter  shall  arrive  to  help  them 
all  into  sense  and  new  editions,  and  set  them  a-going  in 
infinite  swarms.  Even  this  ''Midas"  may  then  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  precious  remains  of  a  former 
literary  world  ;  and  many  a  student,  whose  taste  shall  be 
polished,  or  whose  genius  kindled  by  perusing  it,  may  be 
grateful  that  all  the  copies  were  not  surrendered'to  the  ser- 
vice of  candles,  soap,  and  snuff.  And  the  reviewers  of  those 
times,  though  of  tempers  probably  far  less  benign,  and  of 
justice  far  more  rigid  than  we,  may  congratulate  their 
nation  on  the  re-appearance  of  a  work  which  they  can 
ascribe  to  nobody  but  Apollo  himself ;  for  as  to  Anthony 
Fisgrave,  LL.D.,  they  will  believe,  as  we  do,  that  it  is  a 
mere  manufactured  name.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shall  be 
deemed  not  at  all  reasonable  seriously  to  expect,  in  any 

*  Midas ;  or,  a  Serious  Inquiry  oonoeming  Taste  and  Genius ; 
including  a  Proposal  for  the  certain  Advancement  of  the  Elegant  Arts. 
By  Anthony  FLagiaye,  LL.D.    12mo.    1808. 
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length  of  future  time,  such  a  phenomenon  as  fable  has  never 
presumed  to  feign,  we  are  afraid  the  whole  edition  must  go 
to  the  uses  just  now  mentioned  ;  though  it  is  really  a  pity 
to  see  such  a  pretty  offspring  of  the  paper-mill  and  the  let- 
ter-foundry consigned  to  so  ungentle  and  inelegant  a  part 
of  the  great  literary  economy. 

Perhaps  we  deserve  only  to  be  laughed  at  for  having 
taken  considerable  pains  to  understand  the  meaning  and 
object  of  this  production,  especially  as  we  must  acknowledge 
the  labour  has  been  nearly  in  vain  ;  we  question,  indeed, 
whether  the  author  had  any  meaning  at  all  beyond  a  mere 
literary  hoax.  A  certain  degree  of  art  appears  to  be  used 
in  keeping  the  composition  from  coming  out  into  sense, 
when  sometimes  it  seems  on  the  point  of  doing  so.  It  would 
be  hardly  possible,  indeed,  for  pure  honest  absurdity  to  get 
through  so  many  pages  without  telling  what  its  joke  is 
aiming  at.  A  portion  of  dexterity,  which,  applied  the  same 
length  of  time  to  some  honest  task,  might  perhaps  have 
given  instruction  or  got  money,  is  required  in  making  up  a 
thousand  or  two  of  sentences,  on  one  leading  subject,  each 
of  them  sufficiently  intelligible  in  itself,  and  all  joined  toge- 
ther in  an  orderly  manner  into  a  composition  so  effectually 
confounded,  that  the  writer  cannot  be  cited  as  holding  any  , 
one  opinion  on  any  one  topic.  The  dexterity  is  employed 
to  preserve  an  absolute  confusion  and  contradiction  of  ideas, 
and  not  in  advancing  any  class  of  opinions  under  a  regular 
sham  appearance  of  maintaining  the  contrary,  as  in  Swift's 
"  Argument  for  abolishing  Christianity,"  or  Burke  s  "  Vin- 
dication of  Natural  Society  ;"  npr  in  contriving  a  plausible 
train  of  mock-serious  arguments  in  support  of  some  merely 
fantastical  proposition,  just  to  show  what  ingenuity  can  do. 

When  any  purpose  is  meant  to  be  answered  by  a  piece  of 
grave  ironical  reasoning,  there  must  be  a  consistency  and 
uniform  bearing  in  the  series  of  arguments  and  illustrations; 
they  must  all  be,  to  use  a  convenient  vulgar  phrase,  right 
wrong.  In  the  production  before  us,  observations  which  are 
unmeaningly  ironical  are  crossed  and  blended  with  such  as 
are  soberly  and  unmeaningly  true.  Nor  is  the  incongruous 
farrago  disposed  into  any  remote  resemblance  of  a  regular 
alternation  of  remarks,  adapted  to  maintain  the  two  opposite 
sides  of  a  question,  and  prolong  an  amusing  argumentative 
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indecision  ;  the  whole  is  a  mere  thicket  of  involved  con- 
fusion. If  anything  more,  than  the  sport  of  making  a  num- 
ber of  curious  people  wind  and  toil  through  a  literary  brake 
to  get  at  a  choice  fruit  tree  which  they  are  told  is  to  be 
found  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  then  laughing  at  their  disap- 
pointment, was  in  the  writer's  view,  we  should  perhaps 
have  conjectured  that  he  might  intend  to  ridicule  the  pre- 
tensions and  conceit  of  connoisseurs  in  the  fine  arts,  and  to 
rescue  professors,  and  men  of  genius,  from  the  arrogance  of 
their  judges.  Something  of  this  kind  might  seem  intended 
in  the  mock  proposal  of  a  sovereign  court  of  taste,  to  which 
every  performance  in  the  arts  should  be  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted, and  which  should  peremptorily  and  definitively  pro- 
nounce on  its  merits,  and  with  such  authority  as  to  preclude 
all  further  question,  and  all  difierence  of  opinions  in  the 
public  But  in  the  various  topics  which  are  brought  in  as 
having  some  kind  of  connexion  with  the  argument  for  this 
ludicrous  institution,  there  is  no  management  to  bear  out 
the  joke,  and  make  it  tell  to  any  purpose  of  either  wit  or 
sense.  Just  as  much  ridicule,  and  with  just  as  little  point 
or  use,  seems  to  be  splashed,  in  the  author's  course  through 
this  puddle  of  whim  and  absurdity,  on  the  men  of  real 
genius  as  on  the  pretended  men  of  taste. 


ON  TRANSLATING  THE  SCRIPTURES  INTO 
THE  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES.* 

It  may  be  presumed  the  principal  object  of  the  proposal  to 
the  English  Universities,  for  the  appointment  of  four  of 
their  members  to  preach  on  this  subject,  was  rather  to 
excite  the  national  attention  and  interest,  than  either 
to  bring  under  discussion  the  general  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  thus  translating  the  Bible,  or  to  obtain  specific 
instructions  relative  to  the  mode  of  executing  such  a  work. 

*  Four  Baehamui  Priie  Sermons,  on  the  Duty  and  Expediency  of 
TrtnaUting  the  Scriptures  into  the  current  languages  of  the  EmL  1.  67 
the  ReT.  F.  Wran^^iam,  Cambridge,  May  10, 1 807.  2.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Dudley,  Cambridge,  June  28, 1807.  8.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Barrow,  Oxford, 
KoTember  8, 1807.   4.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Karea,  Oxford,  NoTember  29, 1R07. 
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That  propriety,  indeed,  could  not  be  held  to  need  any  arga- 
ment,  or  admit  any  debate,  among  persons  believing  the 
volume  to  be,  and  to  be  exclusively,  a  Divine  revelation  ;  and 
the  questions  relative  to  the  particular  methods  and  rules  of 
tranalating,  and  to  the  number,  and  the  order  of  precedence, 
of  the  Eastern  dialects  which  should  be  made  vehicles  for  the 
sacred  oracles,  would  be  more  within  the  competence  of  the 
Christian  scholars  in  the  East,  than  of  the  most  learned 
judges  to  whom  they  could  be  submitted  here. 

Indeed,  the  work  had  already  made  such  a  progress  in  the 
able  hands  of  Mr.  Carey  and  his  associates,  long  before  any 
kind  of  co-operation  was  thought  of  by  any  of  the  persons 
assembled  since  in  the  Bengal  College,  or  the  smallest  notice 
was  taken  by  the  learned  in  this  country,  as  to  prove  that  no 
ostentatious  scheme,  no  formal  movement  in  the  learned 
world  was  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  a  very  rapid,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  careful,  transfusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
into  the  Asiatic  languages.  Aided  by  annual  supplies  of 
money,  in  sums  surprisingly  small,  considering  the  vast 
extent  of  the  work,  that  Briareus  of  translators,  with  his 
assistant  missionaries,  and  some  learned  natives  of  the  East 
whom  he  has  been  vigilant  and  successful  in  seeking  for  the 
service,  would  in  a  few  years  have  equipped  the  Bible  for 
invading  every  idolatrous  region  of  Asia,  though  unassisted 
by  the  slightest  favour  or  co-operation  of  any  learned  intitu- 
tion  whatever. 

We  feel  it  the  more  necessary  to  do  this  justice  to  Mr. 
Carey,  and  his  missionary  coadjutors,  because  we  have 
observed  not  a  few  instances  of  a  disposition  to  withhold  it. 
We  have  perceived  in  some  quarters  the  indications  of  a 
wish  to  pass  as  slightly  as  possible  over  the  unparalleled 
achievements  of  these  men  ;  while  representations  would  be 
still  making  of  the  necessity  of  translations  into  the  Eastern 
languages,  and  of  a  plan  of  appointing  translators,  so  and  so 
selected,  so  and  so  qualified,  so  and  so  authorized,  «nd  so  and 
so  patronized,  just  as  if  the  fact  were  not  before  our  eyes, 
that  there  already  are  many  translations  going  on  with  the 
utmost  despatch,  a  number  far  advanced,  and  several  yery 
nearly  finished ;  that  there  already  are  in  full  action  a  set  of 
translators,  whose  combined  industry,  fidelity,  facility,  and 
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attainments  in  the  Asiatic  languages,  there  can  be  no  chance 
of  ever  jGinding  men  worthy  to  supersede. 

Mr.  WranghanCs  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  time.  It 
begins  in  a  pointed  and  sprightly  manner,  with  a  quotation 
from  a  venerable  English  prelate,  a  Bishop  of  Chichester  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  was  of  opinion  that  the  most 
pernicious  effects  would  accrue  to  the  devotion  of  worshipping 
congregations,  from  the  prayers  being  in  a  language  which 
they  could  understand. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  fierce  resistance  made  by  the 
priests  to  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
even  in  any  language,  and  especially  to  translations  into  the 
mother-tongue,  as  the  most  effectual  means  for  that  extension, 
Mr.  Wrangham  enters  on  his  proper  subject,  by  charging 
this  country  with  a  negligence,  at  least,  of  its  duty  in  respect 
to  the  communication  of  Divine  knowledge  to  the  people  of 
the  East ;  and  proposes  to  consider  the  subject  of  translations 
into  their  languages  under  the  following  topics  of  inquiry : 
With  what  languages,  from  moral  and  political  considerations, 
shall  the  imdertaking  begin  ? — In  those  which  we  may  prefer, 
shall  we  publish  the  Scriptures  collectively,  or  in  separate 
portions  ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  what  shall  be  the  succession 
adopted  ? — From  what  text,  and  by  what  persons,  shall  the 
translation  be  made  ? 

Supposing  that  such  an  inquiry  had  not  been  rendered 
somewhat  impertinent — ^by  the  fact  of  a  translation  of  nearly 
the  entire  Scriptures  into  the  Bengalee,  and  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  into  many  other  languages  of  India, — the 
question  proposed  could  still  have  admitted  very  little  doubt 
or  discussion ;  the  vast  province  which  forms,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  the  head  part  of  our  Indian  empire,  in  which  we 
have  the  greatest  extent  and  familiarity  of  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  and  in  which  the  translators  would  almost 
necessarily  be  stationed,  being  very  evidently  the  proper  one 
to  begin  with.  But  the  preacher  has  made  the  proposed 
inquiry  merely  a  starting-point,  from  which  to  go  into  a  wide 
diversity  of  observations^  on  our  perverse  indisposition  to 
impart  a  privilege  to  which  we  are  so  much  indebted  as 
Divine  truth,  to  a  country  to  which  we  are  said  to  be  so  much 
indebted  as  India ;  on  the  indications  of  the  will  and  probable 
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inteDtioiis  of  heaven  in  giving  us  so  vast  a  foreign  power ; 
on  the  nature  of  the  bigotry  of  the  Hindoos,  and  their 
wretched  condition  ;  on  the  advantages  afforded  bj  the 
eentndity  of  our  Eastern  Empire  for  diffusing  the  gospel 
over  all  Asia ;  on  the  possibility  of  overcoming  the  paganism 
even  of  Hindostan ;  on  the  inutility  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
mode  of  proselyting  the  heathens ;  on  the  various  dialects  of 
India ;  on  the  advantages  derived  from  the  institution  of  an 
Eastern  college,  and  on  several  other  topics.  In  the  course 
of  these  observations,  our  connexion  with  India  is  asserted 
to  be  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  this  country,  that  the  sever- 
ing of  it  **  would  open  an  artery  by  which  we  should  bleed 
to  death."  We  suspect  Mr.  Wrangham  would  find  himself 
involved  in  great  embarrassment,  if  reduced  to  state  and 
prove  the  prodigious  benefits  derived  by  our  nation  from  the 
possession  of  India;  and  to  us  it  would  seem  very  like  a 
reflection  on  the  arrangements  fixed  by  the  Creator,  in  the 
economy  of  the  globe,  to  maintain,  that  the  welfare  or  ruin 
of  a  cultivated  people,  possessing  a  cultivated  land,  can  ever, 
without  some  monstrous  violation  of  the  order  of  nature,  be 
dependent  on  a  country  on  just  the  other  side  of  the  planet. 

On  reading  a  few  pages  of  Mr,  DucUey's  sermon,  our 
attention  was  forcibly  arrested  by  an  unexpected  and 
unaccountable  strain  of  eulogium  on  the  politicsd  and  moral 
state  of  the  ancient  people  of  India,  and  on  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  its  present  inhabitants.  Citing  the  testimony  of 
Greeks  who  visited  that  country  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 
confirmed  by  historical  indications  found  in  some  of  the  newly 
discovered  Sanscrit  records,  he  asserts  that  the  whole  of  modern 
Hindostan  was,  in  the  earliest  ages,  divided  into  a  variety  of 
powerful  states,  some  monarchic,  and  others  republican. 

With  respect  to  ancient  Indian  freedom,  even  supposing 
we  had  not  the  means  of  knowing  that  their  religious 
economy  was  utterly  mortal  to  any  such  thing,  it  would 
require  far  more  precise  evidences  than  any  we  have  hap- 
pened to  see,  to  satisfy  us  that  such  a  people  could  know 
anything  about  what  a  modem  political  philosopher  ought  to 
mean  by  the  term  free  constitution.  When  maintaining  that 
the  ancient  Hindoo  population  were  virtuous  and  happy,  we 
presume  Mr.  Dudley  necessarily  means  and  asserts  that  they 
were  so  under  the  prevalence  of  the  Brahminical  system,  the 
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lystem  indeed  which  has  prevailed  with  flupreme  authority 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  historical  notices 
of  Hindostan,  only  with  a  partial  and  temporary  suspension 
by  the  conquests  of  Buddha.  Now  it  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repeating  here,  that  the  Brahminical  system  of  rdiffiim 
(as  we  are  trying  to  learn  to  call  it,  in  conformity  with  the 
pious  complaisance  of  the  times)  comprehended  everything^ 
without  exception,  in  the  life  and  concerns  of  its  believers  ; 
it  constituted  the  morals,  the  economics,  and  the  politics,  as 
well  as  the  theology  of  the  nation,  and,  as  Mr.  Dudley  very 
pointedly  insists,  and  repeats,  the  character  of  the  Indians 
has  always  been  most  wonderfully  conformed  to  their  religion, 
insomuch  that  whatever  they  were  and  are,  they  were  and 
are  in  obedient  devotion  to  its  principles  and  institutions. 
The  grand  repository  of  those  principles  and  appointments  is 
the  Institutes  of  Menu.  Now  then  let  a  sober  man  read 
this  book,  keeping  in  mind,  throughout,  that  he  is  reading 
the  comprehensive,  the  sacred,  and  sovereign  institution  of 
the  people.  Our  preacher  has  read  thb  famous  work  himself 
and  should  know  what  he  has  seen  in  it.  To  say  that  he  has 
seen  there  a  set  of  false  and  silly  dogmas  and  fancies  about 
Deity,  though  combined  indeed  with  one  or  two  ideas  that 
appear  like  the  traces  and  relics  of  a  true  theology  that  had 
once  been  known,  but  had  long  since  vanished,  may  not  seem 
directly  to  the  purpose;  though  it  may  be  assumed  as 
unquestionable,  that  a  false  religion  is  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  a  pure  morality  in  the  community  enter- 
taining such  religion,  and  that,  as  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not, 
nor  ever  was,  a  nation  in  which  they  have  existed  tc^ether. 
But  he  has  seen  there  the  actuid  economy  of  practice, 
exhibited  at  great  extent  in  the  moral,  civil,  and  ceremonial 
institutions.  He  has  seen  that  the  most  prominent  thing  in 
the  whole  system  is  that  infernal  contrivance  of  castes,  which 
would  be  the  death  of  all  feelings,  and  all  right  conceptions, 
of  justice  and  benevolence,  even  if  the  distinctions  were  less 
flagrantly  iniquitous  than  they  are,  and  were  brought  into 
operation  in  a  hundred  times  fewer  modes  and  instances. 
He  has  seen,  in  the  definitions  and  classification  of  virtues 
and  crimes,  and  the  punishments  appointed  to  the  latter, 
a  greater  accumulation  of  absurdities  by  far,  and  a  more 
complete  abjuration  of  all  just  moral  principles,  than  in  the 
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institatioiis  of  anj  other  pagan  nation,  or  of  all  the  pagan 
nmtions  taken  together.  He  has  seen  in  that  work  so  vast  a 
catalogae  of  ridiculous  and  often  nauseous  ceremonial  pre- 
acriptionSy  as  could  have  left  no  room  in  the  thoughts^  no 
rectitade  or  independence  in  the  understanding,  and  verj 
little  space  in  life,  for  the  study  or  the  exercises  of  true 
morality.  And,  finally,  he  has  seen  the  priest  and  the  king 
conjoining  themselves  in  a  relentless  unlimited  despotism. 
All  this  may  be  seen  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu ;  the  system 
exhibited  in  these  Institutes  was  practically  in  operation  in 
the  early  ages ;  the  character  of  the  people  accorded,  even  to 
a  wonderful  d^ree,  with  their  religious  institutions ;  and  the 
writer  wiU  have  it,  notwithstanding,  that  such  a  people  were 
virtuous  and  happy.  A  more  desperate  absurdity,  we 
imagine,  was  never  advanced  from  pulpit  or  press,  since 
preaching  or  printing  began.  The  reports  of  the  adventurers 
who  returned  from  Alexander's  expedition  to  tell  just  what 
stories  they  pleased  in  Greece ;  the  vague  assertion  of  Arrian, 
or  the  traces  of  ancient  history  found  in  Sanscrit  writings, 
are  all  not  worth  a  straw  as  opposed  to  the  evidence  resulting 
from  the  records  of  the  religious  institutions.  We  know 
what  was  the  system,  both  in  the  general  principles  and  the 
detail,  which  not  only  was  arranged  in  a  book,  but  did 
actually  and  imperiously  tyrannize  over  the  population  of 
ancient  India;  and  we  know  that  that  system  was  of  a 
nature  incomparably  more  deadly  to  freedom,  virtue,  and 
happiness,  than  any  system  that  ever  cursed  the  human  race. 
In  adverting  to  the  theological  and  moral  doctrines  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  of  India,  our  preacher  falls  into  the 
error,  in  which  many  writers  have  preceded  him, — the  error 
of  taking  a  few  lofty  speculative  ideas,  and  a  few  good  moral 
prescriptions,  which  have  been  detected  here  and  there  in 
the  writings  of  those  sages,  as  proof  that  their  philosophy 
was  sublime  in  its  views,  and  excellent  in  its  precepts ;  as  if 
a  system,  of  which  perhaps  a  fiftieth  part  is  true  in  theory 
and  useful  in  practical  application,  might  claim  to  be  held  in 
high  veneration  because  it  has  failed,  because  it  really  has 
just  failed,  as  the  very  worst  systems  must  do,  of  being  all 
false  and  aU  pernicious.  Why  will  not  the  writers,  who  do 
not  advert  with  an  irreligious  design  to  the  few  shining 
particles  of  true  theology  and  pure  morality  discoverable  in 
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the  Indian  literatore,  alwajs  take  care  to  teQ  ob  what  a  load 
of  base  materials  is  to  be  examined,  and  washed,  and  sifted 
in  order  to  get  a  sight  of  this  slender  proportion  of  gold  dost  ? 
Why  do  they  not  recollect  to  notice  how  nogatorj,  in  point 
of  enlightening  and  salatary  inflaence,  most  be  this  diminottYO 
qoantom  of  truth  intermixed  and  boried  in  heaps  of  absurdi^ 
and  pollation  ?    And  whj  will  thej  not,  or  can  thej  noC^ 
peroeiTC,  that  when  a  noble  idea,  perhaps  concemii^  the 
DiYine  nature,  or  virtue,  does  present  itself  in  these  rerered 
literary  importations  from  Benares,  it  is  hardly  allowed  to 
continue  noble  for  an  instant?     Scarcely  has  the  readw 
begun  to  admire  it,  and  to  wonder  at  finding  it  in  a  heathen 
page,  when  suddenly  it  sinks  into  baseness,  or  shoots  into  a 
monster,  or  is  dispersed  in  smoke.     It  is  connected,  in  the 
very  same  or  the  next  sentence,  with  some  puerile  cimceit  or 
vile  superstition ;  the  figure  that  seemed  to  begin  with  the 
face  of  an  Adonis  or  Apollo,  ends  with  the  tail  of  a  snake. 
No  transformation  of  an  object  from  great  to  despicable  in 
one  of  our  dreams,  can  be  more  whimsical,  more  sudden,  at 
more  devoid  of  rational  process.   Hie  writer  has,  for  instance^ 
read  and  quoted  the  Geeta,  which  is  celebrated  in  a  preface  to 
Wilkins's  translation  by  that  eminent  Christian  divine  Mr. 
Warren  Hastings,  as  a  performance  *'of  a  sublimity  of  cim- 
ception,  reasoning,  and  diction,  almost  unequalledj;  and  a 
single  exception,  among  all  the  known  religions  of  mankind, 
of  a  theology  accurately  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
Christian  diispensation,  and  most  powerfully  illustrating  its 
fundamental  doctrines."    But,  unless  awed  and  dasEzled  by 
the  authority  of  this  great  theologian,  he  must  have  observed, 
in  this  production  of  Hindoo  illumination,  many  instances  of 
what  we  have  described,  of  a  just  and  striking  theological  or 
moral  thought  lapsing  instantly  into  some  inexpressibly  silly 
phantasm,  or  some  grossness  of  superstition,  or  into  a  mys- 
tical inanity,  under  a  diction  that  glimmers  of  philosophical 
abstraction,  but  is,  in  fact,  a  more  exquisitely  perfect  non- 
sense than  Jacob  Behmen  ever  even  dreamed. 

Mr.  Dudley  allows,  that  in  later  ages  the  Hindoo  super- 
stition,  with  its  inseparable  system  of  moral  principles  and 
ordinances,  is  become  inexpressibly  abominable.  Well,  the 
Hindoos  take  thdr  character,  with  astonishing  correctness, 
from  their  superstition ;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  his  own 
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poeitioii,  and  in  contradiction  to  every — yes^  every— respect- 
able aathority,  he  describes  these  Hindoos  as  distinguished 
by  their  "fiddity,"  "  panctuality,"  *' filial  obedience"  (as,  for 
instance,  in  burning  their  mothers),  ''gentleness  and  mildness 
of  t^nper,"  '^elegant  manners,"  and  "amiable  dispositions,'* 
*^  and  adorned  by  many  virtues,  which  shine  with  an  endear* 
ing  brightness  through  every  shade  of  either  fault  or  vice." 
We  might  quite  as  well  stop  here  :  and  we  shall  only  notice, 
that  the  preacher  disapproves  of  employing  missionaries ;  the 
Bible  is  to  be  translated,  to  get  into  the  hands  of  the  learned 
Hindoos,  to  convince  them,  and  then  all  the  rest  of  the  people 
will  follow.  How  it  is  to  find  its  way  to  each  of  these 
learned  persons,  and  excite  their  attention,  we  are  not  told. 
Bat  at  aU  events,  the  gospel  must  not,  as  in  the  beginning  of 
ita  beneficent  and  victorious  career,  be  "preached  to  the 
poor;"  it  must  not  begin  its  labours  and  successes  in  India, 
as  it  has  in  other  countries,  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people.  "  If  that  cause  ever  triumph  in  India,  it  must  owe 
its  success  to  arguments  which  may  convince  the  head,  not 
to  contrivances  for  securing  the  foot ;  the  Brahmin  must  be 
gained  before  the  Sudra  will  be  turned.  To  begin  with 
attempting  the  conversion  of  the  lower  classes,  would  in  all 
probability  be  injurious  to  the  general  success  of  the  Chris- 
tian cause :  for  the  proud  Brahmin,  offended  by  observing 
the  men  he  has  been  accustomed  to  lead,  anticipating  him  in 
the  reception  of  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  would  be  apt  to  main- 
tain^ from  prejudice,  an  obstinate  persuasion  that  the  religion 
of  the  Christian  is  fit  only  for  the  basest  of  mankind,  and 
wholly  unworthy  the  regard  of  men  of  higher  birth,  of  nobler 
natural  powers,  and  the  more  especial  favourites  of  heaven." 

Let  the  learned  Brahmin  be  convinced,  and  declare  for 
Christianity,  and  the  reverential  multitude,  our  preacher 
thinks,  must  naturally  be  awed  into  the  same  faith.  He  for- 
gets the  trivial  circumstance,  that  the  moment  the  Brahmin 
does  this,  he  will  lose  his  caste,  and  sink  to  a  class  that  even 
the  Sndra  beholds  with  contempt. 

Doctor  Barrow  wishes  the  English  version  to  supersede 
the  originals  as  the  authoritative  standard  for  the  Oriental 
translators,*  notwithstanding  that  these  translators  are  to  be 
exclusively  Europeans.     He  does  not  even  signify  that  any 

*  The  adoption  of  it  as  the  original,  ia  literally  hia  ezpreaaion. 
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exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Sanscrit,  though  he  must  know 
there  is  a  wonderful  resemblance  of  structure  between  that 
language  and  the  Greek.  With  regard  to  the  Hebrew,  be 
sajs  that  our  scholars  in  the  East  have  probably  not  studied 
it  critically.  It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  how  far  this  is  the 
fact ;  but  we  may  well  presume  they  will  think  it  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  for  translating  the  Old  Testament,  to 
acquire  so  much  knowledge  of  the  original  language,  and  of 
the  collations  and  criticisms  supplied  by  several  distin- 
guished scholars,  as  to  be  able,  in  their  own  minds,  to  rest 
the  authority  of  their  version  into  the  Eastern  languages  on 
the  true  original,  and  on  their  own  comprehension  of  the 
most  material  criticisms  of  the  best  Hebraists.  Several 
very  obvious  considerations  would  occur  to  forbid  their 
taking  the  English  version  in  substitution  for  the  orig^naL 
Even  on  the  absurd  supposition  that  these  trandiators 
could  believe  that  the  English  version  does,  in  every  b«i- 
tence  in  the  whole  Bible,  as  truly  express  the  sense  of  the 
original  as  it  is  possible  for  the  English  language  to  express 
it,  yet  they  would  be  aware  that  in  a  thousand  instances  the 
peculiar  idioms  and  figurative  expressions  of  the  original 
(especially  an  Oriental  original),  are  of  necessity  dropped  in 
the  English  version.  Now  every  scholar,  of  the  most 
middling  acquirements,  is  sensible  how  much  the  precise 
cast  and  colour  of  the  sense  depends  on  these  peculiar 
phrases  and  figures.  The  meaning  may  in  substance  be 
faithfully  given  in  the  translation ;  but  a  certain  nice 
characteristic  modification,  which  gave  it  a  definite  and 
peculiar  bearing,  a  significance,  force,  or  beauty,  is  lost, 
through  the  impossibility  of  literally  translating  the  originid 
idiomSy  or  finding  any  exactly  parallel  to  them.  How  many 
times  this  has  b^n  urged  as  an  argument,  in  this  country, 
for  studying  both  the  sacred  writings  and  the  classics  in 
their  originals,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  excel- 
lence of  our  translations !  The  observation  always  is,  that 
you  are  much  more  absolutely  in  possession  of  your  author, 
that  you  have  a  far  more  vivid  and  discriminate  impression 
of  his  thought,  than  you  could  by  means  of  the  best  possible 
translation.  There  is  the  same  difference,  as  there  would 
be  between  seeing  the  natives  of  a  distant  country  settled 
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among  oorselves  and  adopting  our  own  dress  and  customs, 
and  seeing  them  in  their  proper  climate,  with  all  their 
appropriate  hahiliments  and  manners.  But  if  such  know- 
ledge of  the  original  be  so  desirable  for  a  mere  reader,  how 
maeh  more  for  the  translators  to  be  appointed  for  the  proposed 
undertaking.  In  the  long  process  of  translating  the  whole 
Bible  into  any  one  of  the  Oriental  languages,  let  it  but  be 
eonsidered  what  a  prodigious  number  of  instances  will 
occur,  in  which  the  translator  will  have  to  choose  his  form  of 
words  among  a  variety  of  modes  of  expression,  one  more 
dignified  and  one  more  common,  one  more  plain  and  one 
more  figurative,  one  more  moderate  and  one  more  vehement, 
one  more  specific  and  one  mor6  general,  in  either  one  of 
which  the  idea  as  it  stands  in  English,  divested  of  the  striking 
particularity  which  it  perhaps  bears  in  the  original,  might 
be  almost  indifferently  rendered.  Now,  in  a  vast  number  of 
these  instances,  it  is  obvious  that  his  knowing  the  precise 
manner  in  which  the  idea  is  presented  in  the  original  would 
instantly  determine  his  choice,  when  the  language  of  the 
English  version  would  have  given  hiih  no  assistance  for 
deciding  it ;  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that,  in  a  great 
majority  of  these  instances,  the  selection  so  determined  will 
be  much  better  than  the  one  which  would  else  have  been 
adopted  nearly  by  chance.  These  instances  will  be  so 
numerous,  that  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the 
Bible,  as  translated  directly  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
into  one  of  the  Eastern  languages,  would  appear  consider- 
ably different  from  what  it  would  as  translated  by  the  very 
same  men  on  the  plan  of  taking  the  English  **as  the  ori- 
ginal.'* And  not  only  would  there  be  this  prominent  dif- 
ference of  idioms  and  figures,  but  the  far  greater  confidence, 
which  is  felt  by  a  translator  from  an  original,  will  impart  to 
the  general  course  of  the  composition  a  certain  vigour  and 
firmness,  which  can  never  be  given  by  a  translator  who  is 
reminded  that  the  ground  and  authority  on  which  he  is 
proceeding  is  only  itself  a  version.  We  are  ashamed  to  be 
obliged  to  dwell  on  such  very  trite  considerations. 

Thus  far  the  case  is  stated,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
translators  in  the  East  could  be  made  so  superstitious  as 
even  to  take  the  English  version  positively  for  a  work  of 
Divine  authority,  which  renders  every  part  and  passage  of 
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the  sacred  Scriptures  as  strongly  and  accurately  as  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  be  rendered  in  English  ;  bat,  secondfy^ 
they  know  too  well  that  this  is  not  the  fact.  They  know 
that  a  vast  number  of  important  criticisms,  tending  to  a 
more  correct  interpretation,  have  been  accumulated  by  a 
series  of  indefatigable  scholars ;  and  that  the  result  of  the 
collations  has  confessedly  proved  the  necessity  of  modifying, 
in  a  considerable  number  of  instances,  the  original  text,  by 
changes  which,  though  in  general  not  very  important 
perhaps  in  themselves,  might  often  become  extremely 
material  at  the  distance  and  divergency  of  a  version  of  a 
version.  They  cannot  avoid  perceiving,  besides,  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  passages  in  our  translation  have  a 
perplexity  and  obscurity  of  expression,  which  they  will  not 
and  should  not  be  disposed  to  impute  to  the  original;  and 
they  will  only  have  to  look  into  Lowth's  Isain^  (though 
they  will  feel  certain  that  so  general  an  alteration  of  lan- 
guage is  far  from  necessary  or  desirable),  to  see  how  much 
more  perspicuously  many  passages  might  be  rendered. 
Taking,  therefore,  the  present  version  as  their  invariable 
authority,  the  translators  would  be  quite  certain  that  they 
were  transfusing  the  Divine  revelation  into  the  languages  of 
Asia,  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  multitude  of  defective 
and  inaccurate  expressions,  which  the  actual  state  of  biblical 
criticism  has  furnished  the  means  of  preventing. 

Another  important  objection  to  the  plan,  arises  from  the 
consideration  of  the  low  repute  in  which  a  translation  from 
a  translation  is  held,  and  ever  will  be  held,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Who^  among  ourselves,  has  not  described  such 
works  in  the  usual  phrase,  ''  the  shadow  of  a  shade  ?"  Who 
has  not  heard  and  repeated  how  little  regard  is  due  to 
works  which  bring  the  Icelandic  compositions  into  our 
language  only  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin,  and  those 
of  Arabia  or  Persia  through  that  of  the  French?  And 
what  is  to  prevent  the  more  intelligent  and  learned  part  of 
the  readers  in  the  East  from  entertaining  a  similar  senti- 
ment in  the  case  in  question  ?  Indeed  they  will  not  only 
know  how  very  much  modified  and  deteriorated  the  pro- 
fessed sacred  books  are  likely  to  have  become  under  this 
double  transmission,  but  they  will  be  apt  to  surmise  some- 
thing more^  and  something  worse.    It  may  happen  that  some 
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few  of  them  will  ask,  significantlj,  Why  this  scmpulous 
adherence  to  the  £nglish  version,  as  a  standard  ?  Whence 
is  it,  that  in  the  use  of  jour  sacred  book,  and  exactly  that 
akme  of  the  numberless  volumes  of  3rour  literature,  you  set 
«p  or  acknowledge  a  higher  authority  in  your  version  than 
in  the  original  ?  Is  there,  in  that  version,  some  important 
d^erence  from  the  original,  of  which  diiOference  you  are 
kindly  resolved,  as  good  Christians,  that  we,  the  people  of 
Asia,  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  ?  What  are  the  translators  to 
say  in  reply  ?  It  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  them  to 
answer  with  truth  that  they  really  do  not  themselves 
understand  the  original ;  for  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  a 
mischievous  effect  this  would  have  on  the  minds  of 
inquisitive  heathens,  who  are  inclined  to  reject,  doubt,  or 
cavil,  and  cannot  be  aware  of  the  full  evidence  which,  in 
this  country,  a  person  not  able  to  read  the  originals  has, 
not¥rithstanding,  of  the  general  faithfulness  of  the  transla- 
tion. And  what  will  be  the  impression  on  the  minds  of 
those  same  heathen  inquirers  and  opposers,  if  the  translators 
shall  fairly  assign  the  reason  which  our  learned  preachers 
have  more  than  intimated  as  requiring  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  English  standard  ;  namely,  that  there  is  in  England  a 
legal  religious  establishment,  from  any  tenet  or  appointment 
of  which  it  is  essential  that  no  expression  even  in  the 
Oriental  Bibles  should  be  suffered  to  dissent  ? 

While  Dr.  Barrow  advises  that  selected  portions  of 
Scripture  be  circulated  among  the  heathens  of  the  East 
before  the  whole  is  given  to  them,  he  very  judiciously 
condemns  any  plan  that  should  propose  to  give  out  the 
Bible  in  a  long  succession  of  small  parcels,  at  considerable 
intervals,  regulated  by  a  spiritual  policy  of  adapting  the 
various  parts  of  the  sacred  book  to  the  occasions  and  the 
attainments  of  the  people.     He  observes, — 

^  It  was  thus  that  the  pretended  Prophet  of  Arabia  intro- 
duced his  Koran  to  his  followers  and  converts ;  and  such  a 
system  is  in  its  own  nature  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  forgery 
and  fraud.  Tt  mav  reasonably  excite  apprehension  in  the 
natives  of  the  East,  that  we  shall  continue  to  produce  what  we 
shall  i-epresent  as  inspired  writings,  as  long  as  they  appear 
willing  to  receive  them  ;  as  long  as  we  have  any  interest  to  be 
served  by  their  credulity ;  or  any  political  influence  to  be 
procured  by  the  subnussion  of  their  minds.*' 
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As  to  '*  perfect  uniformity,"  it  is  exceedingly  strange  at 
this  time  of  day,  so  long  since  the  period  when  tiie  Emperor 
Charles  made  the  observation  on  his  watches,  to  hear  sach 
a  thing  spoken  of  as  a  possibility.  There  can  be  but  one 
man  in  England  uninformed,  that  no  formulary  of  faith  ever 
did  or  ever  can  secure  uniformity  of  opinion  ;  that  no 
existing  creed  is  found  capable  of  precluding  numberless 
questions  and  controversies  among  those  who  are  willing,  oa 
the  whole,  to  subscribe  to  it  No  creed,  consisting  of  a 
moderately  long  series  of  articles,  could  probably  be  so 
framed,  as  not  to  require  at  least  a  thousand  new  articles, 
to  fix  the  definitive  sense  of  the  primary  ones,  and  guard  it 
with  every  nice  discrimination,  if  it  is  really  required  that 
all  the  subscribers  shall  receive  precisely  the  same  idea 
from  every  term  and  clause  of  every  article. 

Perfect  uniformity  of  doctrine,  which  the  preacher 
requires  in  the  Christian  teachers  in  India,  in  order  to 
give  the  natives  an  impression  of  the  certainty  of  our 
religion,  would  produce  the  directly  opposite  effect ;  it  must 
appear  to  them  the  result  of  collusion.  They  are  not,  we 
suppose,  to  be  taught,  that  all  these  teachers  are  inspired 
from  heaven,  and  directed  by  a  uniform  infallible  intelli- 
gence in  all  their  thoughts  and  words  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  They  are  to  be  taught,  that  these  men  have 
certain  inspired  books  in  their  hands,  but  that  all  the 
interpretations  of  them  are  purely  the  work  of  these 
fallible,  though  honest  and  thoughtful  men.  They  will 
soon  perceive  that  the  inspired  authorities,  though  in  many 
parts  of  most  perfectly  decided  meaning  and  .easy  compre- 
hension, do  yet,  in  other  parts,  afford  much  matter  for  the 
exercise,  and  not  a  little  for  the  difficulty  and  doubtfulness 
of  understanding.  Their  common  sense  will  tell  them,  that 
their  teachers  must  read  these  documents,  and  deliberate, 
and  balance,  and  reason  on  them,  with  the  same  diversity, 
and  in  some  points  perplexity,  of  opinion,  as  they  do  them- 
selves. Now  this  being  the  case,  if  the  missionaries  are  all 
found  to  agree  exactly  in  the  opinions  they  hold  forth, 
throughout  the  wide  extent  of  Christian  doctrine,  the 
intelligent  natives  will  feel  certain  that  this  cannot  be  an 
honest  agreement.  They  will  know  that  so  many  distinct 
minds,  each  thinking,  with  honest  simplicity  and  indepen- 
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denoe,  on  the  very  multifarious  doctrinal  contents  of  an 
ample  yolume,  never  could  come,  in  so  manj  points,  to  the 
Mune  oonclnsion  ;  and  therefore  they  will  be  soon  convinced 
the  whole  is  a  concerned  system  to  impose  upon  them. 

Mr,  Nares^  with  much  ingenuity  and  plausibility,  represents 
the  happy  introduction  •  which  the  Christian  doctrines  will 
find,  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Hindoos,  through  their  own  theo- 
logical dogmas.  We  must  say,  that  experience,  if  no  other 
cause,  would  make  us  exceedingly  sceptical  on  this  point ; 
we  cannot  remember  to  have  read  of  any  Hindoo  convert 
who  professed  any  obligations  to  his  heathen  creed  for 
inclining  him  to  the  admission  of  Christianity,  except, 
indeed,  by  means  of  the  contrast  of  evil  with  good.  There 
ie  incomparably  so  much  more  that  is  utterly  hostile  to  the 
true  religion,  than  concordant  with  it,  or  analogous  to  it,  in 
the  Indian  system,  that  we  can  see  no  slope  for  sliding 
smoothly  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
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Some  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  the  English  church 
have  maintained,  that  it  would  have  little  to  fear  from  ex- 
ternal hostility  so  long  as  it  should  be  true  to  itself;  and 
that  the  corruptions  to  which,  like  all  other  human  establish- 
ments, it  was  liable,  were  to  be  dreaded  as  the  chief  causes 
and  symptoms  of  its  falling,  like  others,  into  decay.  Indeed 
we  had  been  so  long  fixed  in  this  opinion  ourselves,  that  we 
cannot  help  repeating  how  utterly  we  were  confounded  to 
hear  the  Rev.  Josiah  Thomas  predicting  the  fall  of  a  church, 
in  which  his  keenest  scrutiny  had  found  hardly  a  single 
circumstance  for  censure  or  reform.  He  has  nowhere  told 
us  he  had  the  smallest  reason  to  apprehend,  that  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  its  clerical  members  entered  on  the  sacred 
office,  not  from  feeling  a  profound  interest  in  religion,  and 
a  pious  zeal  to  promote  it  by  the  instruction  and  conversion 

*  £[igh  Church  Claims  Exposed,  and  the  Protestant  Dissenters  and 
Methodists  Vindicated ;  or,  fVee  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  by  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Thomas,  entitled  Strictures,  &c.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Author,  by 
a  Layman.    8vo.    1808. 
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of  mankind,  but  from  the  mere  necessity  of  choosing  a  pro- 
fession, or  from  expectations  of  emolument  or  preferment;— 
that  many  of  its  chief  officers,  occupying  situations  of  solemn 
and  anxious  responsibility,  were  content  to  live  in  showy, 
stately  indolence  ;*-that  its  stations  of  wealth,  dignity,  and 
power  were  carefully  withheld  from  clergymen  of  eminent 
zeal  and  piety,  while  they  were  conferr^  with  a  Tiew  to 
enrich  relations  and  friends,  to  reward  political  services,  or 
to  strengthen  parliamentary  influence; — ^that  great  numbers 
of  its  minbters  were  found  in  theatres,  or  at  bfJls,  assemblies^ 
and  card-tables;  or  habitually  playing  the  fop,  or  the  back, 
or  the  wag;  or  mixing  in  the  mirth,  the  intemperance,  and 
the  songs  of  convivial  parties;  or  at  one  time  trussed  up 
in  a  jacket,  wielding  a  fowling-piece,  and  maintaining  a 
peripatetic  dialogue  with  a  couple  of  pointers,  and  at  another 
time  racing  aft^  a  pack  of  hounds; — that  many  of  them 
were  observed  to  perform  their  functions  in  the  slightest, 
scantiest,  and  most  careless  manner  possible;  or  to  decry, 
even  with  scorn  or  violence,  a  popular  fervent  mode  of 
addressing  the  conscience  and  passions  of  mankind,  in  behalf 
of  religion  and  their  eternal  salvation;  or  to  neglect  teaching, 
and  even  to  hold  up  in  ridicule,  those  doctrines  of  a  renewal 
of  nature  and  the  operations  of  a  Divine  Spirit,  and  the 
evangelical  plan  of  salvation  for  mankind,  to  which  they 
had  formally  subscribed  in  the  articles  of  the  church,  and 
which  are  so  exceedingly  prominent  in  the  New  Testament; 
or  that  they  were  generally  chargeable  with  a  spirit  of 
arrogance  and  persecution  against  conscientious  seceders 
from  their  communion,  of  sycophancy  toward  persons  of 
rank,  or  of  servility  to  the  party  in  power.  If  he  had 
found  any  such  grounds  as  these  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  friends  to  our  church,  he  would  certainly  have  done 
well — ^not  to  cry  out  in  this  frightened  and  childish  manner, 
that  the  church  will  fall, — ^but  to  recommend  measures  of 
reformation  as  highly  conducive  to  its  respectability  and 
perpetuity.  But  we  trust  that,  on  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  subject,  Mr.  Thomas's  apprehensive  mind  will  become 
reassured  and  cheerful;  for  it  may  be  clearly  gathered  from 
his  own  work,  we  repeat,  even  from  his  own  pamphlet — 
which  labours  hard  to  represent  the  condition  of  the  church 
of  England  in  the  most  gloomy  lights — that,  with  some 
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trifling  quantity  of  exception,  our  church  is  not  beset  bj 
mnj  of  the  ominous  circumstances  we  have  here  enumerated. 

Our  author  refers  us  to  the  destruction  of  our  national 
ehnrchy  effected  bj  the  dissenters  at  the  time  of  the  **  great 
rebellion ;"  and  plainly  declares  there  are  awful  indications 
of  a  similar  catastrophe  threatening  our  present  establish- 
menty  and  even  the  state  too,  from  the  same  kind  of  men 
and  operations.  Now  we  are  surprised  he  should  need  to 
come  to  us  for  consolation  on  this  head,  when  one  single 
sober  reflection  would  have  dissipated  all  his  fears.  It  is 
this:  the  dissenters  (we  are  too  much  in  good  humour  to 
contend  with  him  about  the  propriety  of  calling  them 
**  rebels*'),  the  dissenters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
accomplished  this  remarkable  subversion,  notoriously  had 
among  them  a  very  large  share  of  talent  and  learning,  but 
for  which  their  designs  would  have  burst  like  a  bubble, 
instead  of  exploding  into  a  revolution;  whereas  the  dissenters 
of  the  present  day  are  the  most  ignorant,  silly,  and  despicable 
of  mankind,  according  to  our  author's  own  testimony, — 
which  we  look  upon,  for  the  reason  already  assigned,  as  of 
peculiar  weight. 

We  will  confess  that  one  fact,  which  he  states,  did  rather 
at  the  first  moment  ''give  us  pause,"  as  appearing  to  prove 
there  was  more  reason  in  his  terrors  than  we  had  been 
willing  to  allow.  He  deposes  in  the  following  words:  ''  We 
know  that  a  man,  not  un frequently,  by  going  thither  "  (to 
the  meeting-house),  ''if  he  do  by  chance  forego  the  vices 
of  men,  adopts  those  of  devils."  We  are  very  sorry  to 
learn  this  fact;  from  any  little  acquaintance  we  have  with 
the  dissenters,  we  should  not  have  imagined  it;  and  we 
most  own  such  a  phenomenon  would  seem  to  portend  no 
good  to  our  national  establishment.  There  is,  indeed,  some- 
thing that  might  be  cavilled  at  in  the  terms  of  the  deposi- 
tion; but  the  plain  fair  construction  is,  that  often,  by  going 
to  the  meeting-house,  men  are  converted  into  real  veritable 
devils,  retaining  indeed  the  human  flesh  and  shape.  The 
fact,  we  fear,  since  it  is  so  attested,  must  not  be  denied; 
but  we  think  we  can  again  suggest  to  the  reverend  gentle- 
man a  consideration  of  very  consolatory  efficacy.  He  will 
recollect  it  is  said,  that  "  If  Satan  be  divided  against  him- 
selfy"  his  cause  will  come  to  nothing;  the  position  involving, 
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of  course,  the  whole  tribe  of  infemals,  whether  inhabiting 
human  forms  or  subtler  vehicles.  Now  it  is  obvious  to  say, 
that  the  incarnate  demons  in  question  are  divided  one  against 
another ;  there  are  Trinitarians  against  Un itarians,  Arminians 
against  Calvinists;  there  are  Independents,  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, and  many  other  sorts,  and  some  of  the  sorts  differing 
from  some  of  the  rest  far  more  than  from  the  Established 
Church:  we  surely  need  not  draw  the  inference  for  the 
learned  gentleman.  But  even  if  all  this  were  too  little  to 
allay  his  fears,  and  if  he  were  desperately  convinced'  that, 
in  spite  of  all  these  divisions  among  them,  there  is  still  one 
main  purpose,  in  which 

"  Devil  with  devil  damned 
Firm  oonoord  holdB," 

he  has  after  all  the  final  consolation  of  an  assurance,  in 
favour  of  the  true  church  (and  it  is  impossible  he  can  have 
any  doubt  tDhich  is  the  true  one),  that  the  gates  of  hell  (i.e. 
the  meeting-house?)  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 
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A  WHiKSiCAL  anecdote  is  told  of  a  hawker  crying  certain 
small  wares  on  the  Thames,  at  a  time  when  it  was  frozen 
over,  and  a  sort  of  fair  was  held  on  the  ice.  The  story  is, 
that  when  the  ice  broke  under  this  unfortunate  person,  and 
in  closing  again  severed  the  head,  the  force  of  habit  was 
such,  that  the  head,  in  rolling  along  the  ice,  continued  for  a 
while,  like  that  of  Orpheus,  to  articulate  a  part  of  the  ac- 
customed cry.  It  is  not  according  to  the  best  morality,  to 
fabricate  for  a  jocular  purpose  stories  involving  a  tragical 
idea ;  and  it  would  not  perhaps  be  according  to  the  best 

*  Major  Scott  Wabiko's  Remarks  on  the  Sermons  preached  before 
the  UniverBity  of  Oxford  by  Dr.  Barrow  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nares ;  on 
the  Prize  Disaertations  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Cunningham, 
read  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  on  a  Pamphlet 
written  by  a  late  Resident  in  Bengal,  on  the  Practicability,  Policy,  and 
Obligation  of  communicating  to  the  Natives  of  India  the  Knowledge  of 
Christianity.    8vo.    1808. 
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monlitjy  for  critics  to  be  affected  chieflj  by  the  ludicrous- 
neas  of  the  thiog,  when  they  witness  in  controversy  a  case 
nearly  parallel  to  the  above  story.  The  writer  whose 
foMrik  bulky  pamphlet  we  have  many  months  omitted  to 
notice^  from  nausea  of  literary  dnlness  and  dregs,  not  to  say  of 
impiety,  has  long  since,  as  a  reasoner  (if  it  were  at  all  allow- 
able 80  to  apply  that  denomination),  been  "  cut  sheer  ; "  but 
he  has  not  \he  less  gone  on  repeating  just  the  same  things  in 
almost  literally  the  same  words.  Such  of  our  readers  as  have 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  look  through  the  whole  of  his  pam- 
phlets, will  really  suspect  ourselves  of  being  under  some  com- 
pulsory spell  to  iterate  the  same  sentences  whenever  we  have 
to  do  with  this  unfortunate  writer  ;  they  will  impute  to  us 
a  total  want  of  the  discrimination  requisite  to  vary  the  modes 
of  critical  description  and  animadversion.  We  cannot  help 
it.  When  a  yogi  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  which  these 
publications  relate,  has  fixed  himself  on  the  top  of  a  post 
under  a  vow  to  repeat  some  one  word  or  phrase  millions  of 
times,  a  person  that  should  be  sent  repeatedly  to  reconnoitre 
him,  and  report  what  he  is  about,  must  every  time  return 
with  the  same  story.  The  only  variation  he  can  make  in 
his  report  will  be  to  signify,  after  each  visit  of  observation, 
how  much  nearer  the  performers  ens  rationis  appears  to 
have  approached  towards  that  final  irremediable  fatuity, 
in  which  the  describers  of  the  Hindoo  customs  inform  us 
that  this  "  religious  "  exercise  not  unfrequently  terminates. 

Probably  no  external  stimulus  was  necessary  to  ensure 
the  repetition,  through  a  hundred  and  twenty  additional 
pages,  of  the  phrases  and  sentences,  '*  mania  of  conversion" 
ignorant  sectarian  bigots^"  **mad  Calvinistic  missionarieSy^* 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  conversion  of  the 
Hindoos  is  impracticable/'  ^^  these  proceedings  will  end  in 
the  destruction  of  our  Eastern  Empire/'  and  about  a  half  a 
dozen  more.  There  was  something  so  ingenious,  so  eloquent, 
and,  we  may  add,  so  genteel,  in  such  expressions,  that  to 
have  once  hit  upon  them  created  both  an  inducement  and  a 
warrant  to  repeat  them  a  hundred  times  over  at  the  least. 

ANGLO-mDIAN   LITERATURE. 

Dr.  Buchanan  and  others  have  strongly  represented  the 
causes  which  operate  towards  irreligion  in  the  minds  of  the 
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European  residents  in  India.  One  of  the  most  unequivocal 
evidences  before  the  English  public,  relative  to  this  point, 
is  in  the  writings  of  our  Oriental  literati.  No  terms  of 
admiration  can  be  too'strong  in  applause  of  the  indefatigable . 
exertions  and  the  attainments  of  those  men';  and  there  are 
some  of  them  that  have  not  published  anything  for  which 
they  owe  an  atonement  to  Christianity.  But  in  the  writings 
of  more  than  a  few  of  them,  we  fear,  the  student  will  find  a 
sort  of  language  which  appears  to  insinuate  or  assume  that 
all  religions  are  of  the  some  authority  ;  that  authority  being, 
of  course,  in  no  case  absolute  and  divine.  And  yet,  even  - 
this  principal  of  infidel  equity,  he  shall  find  violated,  by 
levity,  not  to  say  malice,  of  allusion  to  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religion,  while  a  manner  of  respect  and  almost 
of  veneration  is  maintained  towards  the  mythologies,  the 
institutions,  and  the  impostors  of  Eastern  superstition.  He 
shall  see  these  philosophers  afiecting  to  accept  the  diction 
and  the  delusions  of  the  pagans,  and  gravely  writing  about 
the  ''  sacred  books,"  and  the  "  awful  doctrines,**  about  this 
"  inspired  sage,"  and  the  other  "  divine  legislator."  There 
appears  often  a  studied,  and  in  some  instances  a  palpably 
malignant  endeavour,  to  transfer  to  these  subjects  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Christians  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  of 
the  Bible,  its  religion,  its  prophets,  and  its  Messiah.  Any- 
thing in  the  wild,  fabulous  records  of  India,  that  appears 
capable  of  being  turned  into  a  plausible  contradiction  of 
the  Scripture  history,  is  sedulously  and  ostentatiously 
elaborated  into  an  authentic  document.  There  is  a  show  of 
discovering  wonders  of  recondite  and  inestimable  wisdom  in 
that  deplorable  depot  of  phantasies  and  abominations,  the 
mjrthology.  And  in  adverting  to  the  pretended  antiquity  of 
the  Hindoo  literature,  some  of  these  gentlemen  have  given 
signs  of  a  credulity,  which  fairly  disqualifies  their  understand- 
ings for  admitting  anything  so  sober  and  strict  as  the  evidences 
of  the  Christian  religion.  On  the  whole,  and  with  excep- 
tions in  favour  of  particular  individuals,  the  Anglo-Indian 
literature  will  but  very  indifferently  contribute  to  support 
the  claim  to  the  character  of  believers  in  revelation  which 
the  Major  pretends  to  make  in  behalf  of  "gentlemen  in 
India."  He  adduces,  however,  a  more  satisfactory  kind  of 
evidence;  he  brings  testimony  to  prove,  that,  where  their 
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fiitiiatim  allows  it,  they  go  to  church.  We  confess  this  is 
strong ;  especially  as  no  one  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing,  as 
that  a  nmnber  of  these  gentlemen,  after  attending  divine 
aenrice  at  church  m  the  morning  (suppose  on  a  thanksgiving 
day),  should  in  the  afternoon  publicly  go  in  procession  with 
offerings  to  a  temple  of  Gonga  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Calcutta. 

ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  IDOLATERS. 

The  author,  in  deploring  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  our 
subjects  should  be  idolaters,  was  naturally  led  to  reflect  on 
the  deep  malignity  of  idolatry  in  the  sight  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  and  cited  as  one  of  the  many  illustrations  of  the 
divine  abhorrence,  that  command  in  the  Mosaic  law  which 
enjoin  the  Jews  to  stone  to  death  even  the  nearest  relative  or 
friend  that  should  be  guilty  of  enticing  to  the  worship  of  the 
heathen  gods.  Every  reader  but  one  instantaneously  appre- 
hended d^e  design  and  the  pertinency  of  this  citation.  The 
palpable  object  was  to  urge,  that,  the  Almighty  having  by 
this,  and  a  multitude  of  other  denunciations,  declared  idolatry 
to  be  so  detestable  a  crime,  we  ought  to  dread  giving  it  such 
a  sanction  in  the  conduct  of  our  Eastern  government  as  to 
involve  ourselves  in  any  degree  in  the  guilt.  But  the 
quotation  of  this  passage  from  the  Bible,  with  the  very  plain 
and  solemn  inference  from  it  (an  inference  which  it  is  melan- 
choly and  alarming  to  find  a  necessity  of  pressing  on  the 
conscience  of  a  Christian  nation  and  government),  confounds 
the  understanding  of  the  Major.  He  returns  to  it  several 
times  ;  and  *'  it  strikes  him,''  he  says,  "  with  astonishment ;  *' 
and  not  without  reason,  for  with  his  utmost  efforts  he  cannot 
comprehend  what  is  meant  by  it,  unless  that  we  ought  forth- 
with to  kill  all  idolaters,  which,  as  he  very  truly  conceives, 
would  be  a  strange  thing  for  the  writer  to  recommend,  and 
not  strictly  consistent  either  with  justice  or  policy  to  attempt 
in  India.  He  has  not  thought  it  safe,  however,  to  trust  the 
matter  to  the  public  and  the  government  without  some 
reasoning,  to  prove  the  injustice  of  such  a  measure.  One  of 
his  arguments  is,  that  on  this  principle  of  its  being  our  duty 
to  slay  all  idolaters,  the  Protestants,  to  be  consistent  with  the 
opinion  they  profess  to  entertain  of  the  Popish  image-worship, 
will  be  obliged  to  kill  all  the  Papists  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Another  is,  that  the  Hindoos  having,  as  he  says,  the  same 
right  to  condemn  our  religion  as  false,  that  we  have  to  con- 
demn theirs,  will  be  authorized,  on  this  principle  of  the 
noble  wtiUSTj  to  adopt  toward  us  what  may  be  caUed  a  pre- 
ventive retaliation. 

TRANSLATION  AND  DIFFUSION  OF   THE   BIBLE. 

While  impiety  is  fretting  itself  away  in  imprecations  and 
menacing  predictions,  the  cause-  which  has  excited  all  this 
imbecile  anger,  and  mocks  it,  is  still  going  on,  and  with 
augmented  force.  Providence  is  sometimes  too  kind  to  a 
people  to  visit  its  governors  with  that  ominous  infatuation, 
for  which  some  of  their  subjects  are  venting  angry  prayers. 
By  such  a  visitation,  indeed,  that  Providence  would  not  in 
effect  suspend  for  an  hour  its  process  for  the  destruction  of 
paganism  and  all  the  superstitions  that  governments  or 
nations  might  sacrifice  themselves  to  maintain  ;  but  it  is  grati- 
fying to  find,  that  the  government  in  the  East  continues  to 
give  the  fullest  protection  to  the  most  important  by  far  of 
the  missionary  operations,  the  translation  and  diffusion 
of  the  Bible.  The  very  restrictions  imposed  on  some  of 
the  other  labours  of  the  missionaries,  have  but  concentrated 
their  efforts  in  this  grand  employment.  They  have  been 
accomplishing  entire  versions,  during  the  very  time  that 
their  unfortunate  calumniators  have  been  wasting  themselves 
away  in  feeble  invectives.  Their  children  are  rising  up 
zealously  intent  upon  the  same  object,  and  some  of  them 
almost  prodigies  of  early  capacity  and  attainment.  Thus 
the  great  cause  is  multiplying  its  agents,  and  every  month 
consciously  enlarging  its  powers  and  completing  its  formidable 
apparatus.  Thus  an  infinite  number  of  phials  are  charging 
with  that  electric  element,  that  lightning  of  heaven,  which 
will  be  directed  to  explode  every  idol  and  temple  into  atoms. 
The  prophets  and  apostles  are  springing  up  within  the 
dominion  of  each  pagan  god  almost  as  suddenly  as  the 
armed  host  of  Medea,  and  appointed,  instead  of  assaulting 
one  another,  to  challenge  all  the  priests  and  all  the  demons 
of  superstition  to  a  last  and  mortal  battle. 
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RESPECT  FOB  LOEDS .♦ 

Iv  spite  of  all  that  the  privileged  orders,  the  administratorB 
of  govemment,  and  the  adyocates  of  arbitrary  power,  have 
jefNToachfully  uttered  against  the  people  of  England,  to  the 
eSeCt  of  imputing  democratical  and  levelling  dispositions, 
the  English  in  general  feel  a  profound  respect  for  lords,  as 
such,  and  have  by  no  means  renounced  the  truly  philosophic 
and  salutary  notion,  that  there  is  in  noble  blood  a  mysterious 
something  which  constitutes  a  man  intrinsically  superior  to 
the  surrounding  commonalty.  We  cannot  be  willing  to 
for^o  the  merit  of  having  entertained  this  persuasion  our- 
sdves ;  and  may  properly  plead  it,  in  the  present  instance, 
as  a  reason  for  being  extremely  reluctant  and  slow  to  admit 
into  our  minds  any  feeling  of  disappointment  in  reading  a 
part  of  this  sumptuous  publication. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A   TRAVELLER. 

Some  d^ree  of  disappointment  will  however  be  felt,  we 
apprehend,  by  many  of  its  readers.  The  first  perception  of 
defect  will  probably  be,  that  the  writer  is  not  eminently  an 
original,  speculative,  sagacious  observer.  We  are  not  made  to 
feel  as  if  he  had  been  formed  on  purpose  for  a  traveller.  He 
notices  and  describes  the  most  obvious  features  of  the  scenes 
he  traverses,  as  any  other  well-educated  and  sensible  man 
might.  He  does  not  make  his  narrative  inform  us  of  anything 
more  than  just  so  much  superficial  fact..  No  unexpected 
questions  are  started,  few  important  reflections  are  made. 
The  traveller  seems  neither  to  have  carried  theories  and 
general  principles  along  with  him,  to  be  verified  and  illustrated 
by  the  diversified  facts  that  he  should  see ;  nor  to  have 
surveyed  the  accumulated  mass  of  facts  with  that  independent 
speculation  which  elicits  principles  immediately  from  facts, 
without  r^ard  to  any  previous  systems  or  notions  whatever. 
A  man  of  strong  understanding  and  earnest  observation,  in 
passing  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  globe,  is  not  con- 
tent with  merely  recording  a  series  of  dry  particulars, 
without  any  attempt  to  generalize,  and  to  trace  the  connexion 
between  effects  and  their  causes.     He  will  be  sensible  that, 

*  Voyages  and  Travels  to  India,  Ceylon,  the  Red  Sea,  Abyssmia,  and 
Egypt,  in  the  Years  1802,  1803,  1804,  1805,  and  1806.  By  George, 
Viscount  Yalentia.    4to.    Three  vols.    1809. 
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while  trarelling  among  the  varioiu  tribes  of  mankind,  placed 
at  great  distances  from  one  anothei*,  and  while  witnessing  so 
many  phenomena  of  the  natural  world,  he  owes  it  to  hia 
species,  to  truth,  and  to  hia  high  and  ennable  privilege,  to 
endeavour  to  make  his  observations  furnish  some  direct  light 
to  moral,  political,  and  philosophical  inquiry. 

UfPORTANCI  OF  THE   CAPE   OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Lord  Valentia  insists  warmly  that  the  Cape,  which,  at  the 
time  he  was  there,  was  preparing  to  be  ddivered  back  to 
the  Dutch,  ought  always  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
English,  and  he  expatiates  very  sensibly  on  its  value  and 
capabilities.  He  says,  the  expected  cessation  of  the  English 
government  was  regretted  by  the  respectable  part  of  the 
Dutch  settlers,  who  were  both  pleased  with  its  equity,  and 
terrified  by  the  apprehended  aggressions  and  revenge  of  the 
CaSres  and  Hottentots.  The  former  had  already  assumed  a 
a  warlike  attitude,  and  even  the  Hottentots  he  represents  as 
no  longer  a  race  of  imbecile,  submissive  victims. 

His  lordship's  zeal  for  maintaining  possession  of  the  Cape, 
does  not  prevent  him  from  being  honest  enough  to  advert  to 
the  fact,  that  the  expense  of  the  civil  and  military  establish- 
ments of  the  said  possession  has  exceeded  the  revenue,  by 
a  sum  between  £200,000  and  £300,000  per  annnm.  But  he 
wishes  to  attribute  this  unfortunate  state  of  the  balance  in  ft 
Gonsideralde  measnre  to  temporary  causes,  and  confidently 
predicts  the  case  will  mend  in  time  ;  insisting,  nevertheless, 
that  though  it  should  not,  the  Cape  must  be  retained  at  all 
events,  as  highly  important  to  the  security  of  our  trade,  and 
as  capable  of  facilitating  the  most  destructive  designs  if  in 
the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  who  would  be  sure  to  have  it,  he 
says,  if  we  should  yield  it  up  Perhaps,  in  the  particular 
instance  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  plea  for  maintaining 
a  foreign  settlement  at  a  constant  and  heavy  loss,  is  stronger 
than  in  almost  any  other  ;  but  it  is  mortifying  to  reflect  on 
the  delusion  of  this  nation,  which,  in  its  foolish  passion  for 
multiplying  and  extending  its  foreign  settlements,  is  slwaya 
fancying  some  wonderful  advantages  to  trade,  when  tho 
fact  often  is,  that  all  the  benefits  capable  of  being  really 
brought  to  account  against  the  cost,  come  ultimately  to 
nearly  the  same  proud  and  prosperous  reckoning,  as  that  of 
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a  nation  that  should,  with  great  bustle  and  importance,  send 
NBe  thousands  of  miles  to  find  a  bog  into  which  to  toss  the 
etmings  of  its  domestic  toils. 

ON   THE   CONYERSIOX   OF   THE   HINDOOS. 

With  regard  to  his  lordship's  "  belief  that  the  impediments 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos  are  unconquerable/'  it 
Bight  be  fairly  asked,  What  does  his  lordship  know  of  the 
HuidcxMiy   beyond  what  any  one  may  learn   by  reading  a 
mall  number  of  books,  or  conversing  with  a  few  persons 
who  have  been  a  good  while  in  India  ?     What  intercourse 
did  he  hold  with  them  ?  what  researches  did  he  make  into 
their  character  and  economy  ?     But  however  attentively  he 
might  have  inspected  them,  of  what  consequence  is  his  belief, 
or  that  of  any  man  else,  placed  in  opposition  to  the  matter  of 
faett  that  they  sometimes  are  converted,  that  several  even  of 
the  Brahmin  caste  are  on  the  list  of  recent  converts  ?  To  see 
the  full  absurdity  of  such  assertions,  we  have  only  to  suppose 
them  made  in  the  midst  of  a  small  devout  assembly  of  such 
converts,  with  several  of  the  quondam  Brahmins  among  them. 
His  lordsliip  says  the  advocates  for  tiie  schemes  of  con- 
version  shrink   from   meeting   that    argument   against   its 
practicability,  which   is   derived  from   the  failure  of  the 
Mahometans,  with   all  their  power,  during  the  whole  long 
period  of  their  ascendancy,  to  convert  the  Hindoos,  and  from 
the  failure  of  tbe  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  latter  part   of 
this  period,  with  all  their  zeal.     Now  so  far  from  evading 
this  redoubtable  argument,  we  thought  those  advocates  had 
replied  that  the  premises   are  not   true;   for   that,   first, 
according   to  the  best  accounts   and  the  most  reasonable 
conjectures,  the  Mahometans  have  made,  in  the  past  ages,  a 
great  multitude  of  converts  from  among  the  Hindoos  ;  that 
this  is  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  population  being  Mahometans,  and  being  so  like  tiie 
Hindoos  in  physical  appearance,  and  that  the  opponents 
cannot  bring  the  shadow  of  a  proof  to  the  contrary  :  secondly, 
that  the  Boman  Catholics  hxive  also  made  many  tliousand 
converts,  so  far  at  least  as  to  induce  the  loss  of  caste,  which 
is  alleged  as  the  insuperable  obstacle.   But  in  tlie  next  place, 
these  advocates  say,  that  the  argument  is  of  trifling  weight 
with  them,  even  were  the  premises  true ;    for  that  they 
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believe,  and  here  will  be  the  mjrsterj  to  his  lordship,  that 
there  exists  an  All-governing  Providence,  which  will 
certainly  give  an  nltimate,  and  they  hope  a  not  very  distant 
prevalence  to  Divine  truth. 

The  proposal  to  ciroulate  translations  of  the  Scriptares 
among  the  Hindoos,  is  rendered  altogether  illusory  by  the 
proviso — **  if  it  will  not  induce  them  to  make  unfavourable 
comparisons  between  our  lives  and  our  doctrines,  and  con- 
sequently expose  us  to  contempt ;  ** — for  his  lordship  has  very 
freely  charged  immorality  and  neglect  of  religion  on  the 
Europeans  in  India.  And  what  a  state  of  the  judgment  or 
moral  principles  is  indicated,  in  making  such  a  proviso!  It 
assumes  that  the  preserving  of  an  unmerited  reputation  to  a 
number  of  irreligious  and  immoral  foreigners  resident  in  a 
country  (for  that  is  the  character  supposed  in  our  author's 
words),  is  an  olject  of  greater  importance,  than  for  the 
population  of  that  country  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  the 
only  true  religion  and  morality  !  The  people  of  India  must 
remain  in  all  the  horrors  of  paganism,  rather  than  become 
qualified,  by  Christian  knowledge,  to  pronounce  a  deserved 
condemnation  on  the  vices  and  impiety  of  Englishmen! 
— because  some  thousands  of  these  English  choose  to  be 
bad  in  spite  of  better  light,  all  Asia  must  be  kept  bad  also, 
if  possible,  by  the  preclusion  of  that  light,  lest  these  English 
should  become  liable  to  be  affronted  by  a  censure!  If  our 
nation  is  really  going  to  learn  moral  principles  like  this,  on 
an  extensive  scale,  from  its  possession  of  India,  that  posses- 
sion is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  that  Divine  wrath  could 
have  inflicted.  And  to  be  gratified  by  such  a  possession,  on 
such  a  condition,  is  about  as  rational  as  it  would  be  for  a 
man  to  be  pleased  with  the  fine  colours  of  a  great  serpent, 
when  winding  its  wreaths  round  him  in  order  to  grapple  and 
sting  him  to  death.  But  did  his  lordship  mean  to  confine 
the  application  of  the  hint  to  India  ?  Thero  aro  possibly 
other  parts  of  the  world,  beside  India,  whero  it  would  be 
prudent  in  the  possessors  of  power  and  rank  to  'prohibit 
the  Bible,  lest  the  people  should  get  at  the  knowledge  that 
thero  is  something  detestable  in  the  profanation  of  the  sacred 
name  and  day,  or  in  venality,  peculation,  and  adultery. 

At  Lucknow,  our  author  witnessed  a  splendid  celebration 
of  the  Moharam,  the  Mahometan  festival  to  the  memory  of 
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and  Houssein  ;  and  he  describes  the  Imaumbarah, 
the  sacred  edifice  in  wmch  the  celebration  was  completed,  in 
tenns  which,  for  the  first  time  in  his  narrative,  present  before 
OS  the  full  splendour  of  the  Oriental  romances.  A  striking 
description  is  given  of  a  tremendous  storm,  carrying  along 
such  a  cloud  of  sand  as  to  render  the  air  perfectly  dark. 

mSMANAGEMENT  OF   THE   INDIA   SHIPPINa. 

The  Parsees  of  Bombay  almost  monopolize  the  establish- 
of  the  dockyard  ;  no  European  master-builder,  it 
has  been  permitted  long  to  survive  his  arrival ;  and,  in 
the  hands  of  these  virtuous  fire-worshippers,  the  whole 
business  has  become  a  mass  of  fraud  and  abuses.  He 
lepresents,  with  much  probability,  the  whole  administration 
of  the  India  Company's  marine  establishment  here  as  most 
villanous,  and  the  fitting  out  of  the  vessels  with  which  he 
went  a  second  time  to  the  Red  Sea,  was  an  excellent  sample. 
The  situation  of  the  town  was  extremely  unhealthy,  and  the 
evil  is  aggravated  by  the  cheapness  of  spirituous  liquors, 
which  leads  to  a  dreadful  mortality  among  the  European 
soldiers,  particularly  on  their  first  arrivaL  He  thinks  a 
sodden  attack,  on  the  land  side,  might  easily  reduce  or 
destroy  the  place.  The  trade  of  Bombay,  he  says,  is  now 
**'wery  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  former  times,  which  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  indulgences  given  to  the  Arabs,  particu- 
larly the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  whose  flag  being  recognised  as 
neutral,  his  vessels  sail  to  and  from  the  Isle  of  France, 
carrying  there  provisions,  and  taking  back  prize  goods,  which 
thej  purchase  at  half  their  prime  cost." 

POLTOAlfT. 

In  consequence  of  Bruce*s  assertion,  that,  from  Suez  to 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  four  females  are  born  for  one 
male,  Lord  Yalentia  made  some  inquiries  on  the  subject  at 
Mocha,  and  was  assured  that  the  proportion  is  two  females 
to  one  male.  The  information  being  given  him,  however, 
by  Mahometans,  to  whose  privilege  of  polygamy  such  a  fact 
might  seem  to  give  a  sanction,  was  not  received  by  him 
without  some  doubts  of  correctness  ;  nor,  supposing  it  true, 
does  he  seem  disposed,  like  Bruce,  to  admit  it  as  a  justifica- 
tion of  polygamy.    He  cites  from  Dr.  Russel  the  report  of  a 
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Maronite  priest,  who  had  been  employed  in  1740  to  make 
a  census  of  the  Mahometans  in  Aleppo,  on  a  coast  where 
Bruce  has  asserted  there  are  nearly  three  females  to  one  male ; 
the  result  of  which  census  was  1,533  females  to  1,500  males. 

CHfilSTIANITT  IN  ABYSSINIA. 

There  seems  a  sort  of  melancholy  ludicrousness  in  men- 
tioning the  Christianity  of  Abyssinia.  Something  so  named, 
however,  does  retain  a  preparious  existence  in  the  shape  of 
priests,  a  few  churches,  a  few  old  books,  superstitious  cere- 
monies, and  numerous  pictures  of  St.  Greorge,  who  appears 
to  be  the  favourite  saint  They  are  prompt  to  avow  them- 
selves Christians,  on  being  visited  by  foreigners  ;  and  have 
a  dt^ree  of  pride  in  being  so  distinguished  from  the 
Mussulmans  and  Pagans.  Nor  are  they  disposed,  as  it 
should  seem,  to  let  these  foreigners,  when  ostensibly  bearing 
the  same  distinction,  escape  without  some  trial  of  their 
attainments  in  religious  knowledge. 

Few  of  the  religious  observances  are  particularized  ;  the 
most  obvious  one  was  their  frequent  fasting,  much  according 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  sense  of  that  word.  They  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  religious  ideas  to  make  their  profound 
ignorance  deplorably  superstitious. 

Mr.  Salt  observes,  *'I  am  fully  persuaded  that  there 
is  no  part  of  the  world  where  European  influence  might  be 
exerted  with  more  beneficial  effects  than  in  Abyssinia." 
This  appears  to  us  a  very  interesting  subject  for  specula- 
tion. In  the  interior  of  Africa  there  is  a  nation  which  very 
early  received  Christianity.  From  various  causes  their 
knowledge  of  this  religion  has  become  so  obscured,  as 
nearly  to  reduce  it  to  a  few  historical  facts,  prominent  names, 
and  ritual  observances.  Still  it  has  been  so  far  maintained, 
as  to  preclude  the  prevalence  of  any  other  religion  ;  the 
people  are  tenacious  of  the  Christian  name,  and  would 
be  well  disposed  to  receive  Christian  knowledge.  Without 
European  interference,  they  are  likely,  in  a  few  years  more, 
to  be  finally  overrun  by  the  surrounding  tribes  of  absolute 
savages,  partly  pagan,  and  partly  Mahometan.  This  catas- 
trophe would  involve  the  destruction  of  all  the  inBtitutions 
which  preserve  the  name,  and  some  small  measure  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  ;  and  would  probably  involve,  too. 
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tibe  exercise  of  a  rancorous  intolerance  against  all  that 
retained  any  trace  of  its  profession.  A  very  small  supply 
of  English  knowledge,  arts,  arms,  and  agents,  quietly 
introduced  through  the  channel  of  commercial  intercourse, 
nnder  the  express  and  most  willing  sanction  of  the  king  of 
Abyssinia  and  the  governor  of  Tigr6,  would  completely 
Tindicate  and  secure  the  independence  of  the  country,  would 
probably  restore  its  tranquillity,  and  would  thus  obtain  a 
most  advantageous  ground  for  the  exertions  of  the  friends 
of  Christianity  and  civilization.  As  an  exceedingly  sub- 
ordinate object,  we  should  not  neglect  to  add  what  is  so 
strongly  insisted  on  by  our  travellers,  that  we  should  obtain 
a  profitable  market  for  our  British  and  Indian  exports,  and 
an  advantageous  position  in  the  Red  Sea,  for  frustrating  the 
designs  of  the  French  against  our  Eastern  possessions.  May 
we  humbly  presume  to  hope,  that  an  object  like  this  may 
have  any  chance  of  obtaining  a  moment's  attention  of  a 
Christian  nation  that  can  afford  to  spend  so  much  more 
than  a  million  sterling  a  week  for  promoting  the  tranquillity 
and  improvement  of  the  world,  when  that  Christian  nation 
shall  have  concluded  its  more  generous  and  dignified  employ- 
ments of  fighting  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  manuring  the  opposite  coasts  with  the  thousands  of 
dead  bodies  of  its  troops  ? 


SACRED  BOOKS  OF  THE  HINDOOS.* 

We  hope  that,  in  due  time,  very  accurate  translations  will 
be  given  to  the  English  and  European  public,  of  the  most 
important  parts,  if  we  may  so  apply  that  epithet,  of  these 
revered  Oriental  books.  Not  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
a  greater  waste  of  time  than  to  read  them  ;  we  mean  as  far 
as  respects  their  direct  value,  in  either  the  power  of 
instructing  or  amusing.  But  they  will  serve  a  very  excel- 
lent purpose  in  making  some  classes  of  infidels  keep  the  peace ; 
and  they  will  also  afford  any  good  man,  who  can  spare  a  few 

*  Ancient  Indian  Literature,  illustrative  of  the  Researches  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  from  original  HSS.    1809. 
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hours  to  look  into  them,  an  occasion  of  giving  a  stronger 
emphasis  to  his  thanks  to  Heaven  for  a  Divine  revelation. 
Judging  from  such  specimens  as  have  already  appeared, 
they  never  can  in  England  become  interesting  as  general 
reading ;  not  even  the  epic  poems,  from  the  destitution  of 
that  right  reason,  that  perception  and  observance  of  the 
laws  of  possibility,  probability,  and  consistency,  which 
cultivated  Europeans  have  learnt  to  require,  even  in  the 
lightest  works  of  amusement.  We  can  indeed  contrive 
now  and  then,  even  afler  the  period  of  childhood,  to  run 
so  far  wild  as  to  be  amused  for  half  an  hour  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  though  we  soon  steal  back,  almost  ashamed,  within 
the  boundaries  of  reason :  but  the  Arabian  Nights  are 
perfect  models  of  sobriety  and  consistency,  compared  with 
what  has  yet  been  exhibited  to  us  of  Hindoo  poetry  and 
theology. 

There  can  be  no  harm  in  so  far  giving  credit  to  this  pro- 
fessed translation  of  some  parts  of  three  Puranas,  as  to 
transcribe  a  short  sample  of  what  we  are  to  possess,  after  a 
while,  in  greater  plenty.  We  will  take  part  of  the  second 
section  of  the  Sheeve  Poorane^  as  it  is  here  written  : — 

**'  Narayen  and  Narayenee,  having  collected'  all  these  thin^ 

into  one  place,  again  betook  themselves  to  repose,  and  from  their 

navels    tnere    appeared    a  lotus    flower,  whose   leaves    were 

beyond  the  bounds   of  all  idea,  and  of  the  length  of  several 

thousand   ycjenst*    and    which   cast    a    light    which    flashed 

like  many  croresf  of  suns  ;  and  from  that  lotus  I  (Brahma) 

came  into  existence  ;  and,  except  that,  I  could  trace  nothing. 

I  then  reflected  with  vast  astonishment,  Who  am  I,  and  whence 

came  I?  and  how  should  I  employ  myself?  and  who  is  my 

creator !    Amid  these  doubts,  I  determined  with  myself  that  as 

I  came  into  existence  frt)m  the  lotus  flower,  that  assuredly 

must  be  my  creator.    Under  this  groundless  idea,  I  descended 

for  a  hundred  years  toward  the  root  of  the  lotus  ;  but,  as  it  was 

an  insuperable  difficulty  to  get  to  its  bottom,  and  wide  of  my 

efforts  to  reach  its  extremity,  still  tasking  myself  to  arrive  at 

the  place  of  my  origin,  for  another  hundred  years  I  measured 

upwards  the  road  of  my  desires ;  but  no  mark  ever  appeared 

that  way  of  the  end  of  the  lotus ;  and  I  considered,  in  deep 

amazement,  O  God !  what  enchanted  wonders  are  these  that 

spring  in  this  manner  from  nothing  into  existence  !    I  was  in 

*  A  }f€jm  may  be  reckoned  about  74  miles,     f  A  crore  is  10  millions. 
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this  trance  of  thoughtfolneas  and  perplexity,  when  a  yoice 
suddenly  struck  m j  astonished  ear,  saying,  '  Tepe,  Tepe/  i.e., 
worship,  worship." 

A  malicious  being  of  the  name  of  Tareke,  wanting  to 
obtain  from  Brahma  the  power  and  liberty  to  perform  a 
certain  destructive  exploit,  bought  his  license  at  the  following 
price  : — 

^  In  the  wood  Medhoo  he  selected  a  pleasant  and  beautiful  spot, 
adorned  with  verdure  and  blossoms,  and  there  exerted  himself 
with  penance  and  mortifications,  with  an  intention,  and  for  the 
purpose,  of  annihilating  the  Deivetes.  1.  For  one  hundred 
years  he  held  up  his  two  arms  and  one  foot  towards  heaven,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  sun  for  the  whole  time.  2.  For  one 
hundred  years  he  remained  standing  upon  his  great  toes. 
3.  For  one  hundred  years  more  he  nourished  himself  with  nothing 
but  water.  4.  For  a  himdred  years  more  he  lived  on  nothing 
but  air.  5.  For  a  hundred  years  more  he  stood  and  made  his 
adorations  in  the  river.  6.  For  a  hundred  years  more  he  stood 
and  made  his  adorations  in  the  earth.  7.  For  one  hundred 
years  more  he  stood  upon  his  head,  with  his  feet  towards 
heaven.  9.  For  a  hundred  years  more  he  stood  upon  the  palm 
of  one  hand  resting  on  the  ground.  >  10.  For  a  hundred  years 
more  he  hung  by  his  hands  on  the  branch  of  a  tree.  For  a 
hundred  years  more  he  hung  to  a  tree  with  his  head  downwards. 

''  When  he  came  to  a  respite  from  these  severe  mortifications, 
a  flame,  arising  from  his  head,  began  to  bum  the  world.** 


PROPAGATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA .♦ 

It  is  of  prime  importance,  in  discussing  the  question  of 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  to  state  it  in  its  true 
and  precise  terms.  It  is  not  whether  Christianity  should 
be  taught  to  the  Indians,  but  whether  Christianity 
should  not  be  hindered  from  being  taught  to  them. 
That,  is  in  plain  English,  Whether  or  not  ought  ChriS' 
tianiiy  to  he  persecuted  in  India  ?  That  such  is  the 
real  import  of  the  question  we  cannot  think  any  man 
will  scruple  to  admit,  as  soon  as  the  coincidence  is  suggested 
to  his  mind.     It  is  one  species  of  persecution,  no  doubt,  to 

*  An  Historical  Review  of  Hindostan  :  the  Rise  and  Progrem  of 
Christianity  iu  the  East,  its  present  Condition,  &o.  By  Robert  Chat- 
£flld,  LL.B.,  Vicar  of  Chatteris.    4to.    ISOS. 
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be  called  upon  actaallj  to  renounce  and  disaTow  any  set  of 
opinions  ;  and  it  is  a  different  species,  to  be  commanded 
under  penalties  not  to  propagate  these  opinions.  This  latter, 
however,  is  still  persecution,  though  a  kind  somewhat  less 
atrocious  than  the  former.  Suppose,  how  absurd  soever  the 
supposition, — suppose  a  decree  to  pass  the  British  legisla- 
ture, that  no  Presbyterian  doctrines  shall  any  longer  be 
taught  in  this  kingdom,  as  not  being  favourable  to  royalty, 
and  that  penalties  shall  be  inflicted  on  all  those  by  whom  the 
statute  shall  be  broken  ;  would  not  the  Presbyterians  call 
this  persecution  ?  and  would  not  every  unprejudiced  man 
allow  that  they  called  it  rightly  ?  In  fact,  the  persecution 
which  the  emperors  of  Rome  exercised  against  Christianity 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  we  find  recommend^ 
to  the  British  government  in  India  ;  it  was  barely  com- 
manding the  Christians  not  to  preach  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  punishing  them  when  they  did  so.  But  it  was  a  point 
of  conscience  with  those  Christians  so  to  preach.  K  any 
Christians  in  India  are  actuated  by  a  similar  principle,  it  is 
a  similar  persecution  to  forbid,  and  to  punish  them. 

It  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  said, — ^for  many  of  the  advocates 
for  the  persecution  system  are  inconsiderate  enough  to  say 
anything, — "  We  are  not  for  persecuting  the  missionaries;  we 
only  propose  to  forbid  them."  But  what  if  the  missionaries, 
judging  that  Gt>d  bids  them  do  what  you  forbid,  should  not 
obey  ?  Do  you  propose  to  punish,  or  to  let  them  go  on  ?  or 
do  you  know  any  alternative  ? — "  Oh,  yes  ;  we  will  send 
them  out  of  the  country."  That  is  to  say,  you  wish  for  a 
law  to  banish  them.  And  is  banishing,  then,  in  your  opi- 
nion, no  punishment  ?  It  will  very  possibly  be  said,  that 
banishing  Englishmen  from  India  is  no  great  punishment. 
That  evidently  depends,  however,  upon  the  force  of  desire 
that  may  exist  in  any  man's  breast  to  remain  in  India  ;  and 
the  missionaries  evince  that  their  desire  to  remain  in  India 
is  very  strong.  But,  at  any  rate,  thus  much  is  certain, — 
that  to  send  Christians  out  of  India,  for  preaching  Chris- 
tianity, is  persecuting  Christianity  to  the  extent  (whatever 
it  may  be)  of  the  penal  infliction  which  banishment  from 
India  implies.  It  is  to  be  observed,  besides,  that  banish- 
ment from  India  has  annexed  to  it  several  adjuncts,  which 
are  liable  to  operate  in  many  cases  as  the  most  atrocious 
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punishment.  It  implies  the  being  seized  upon,  and  being 
imprisoned  for  such  a  length  of  time,  greater  or  smaller,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  intervene  before  it  may  be  convenient 
to  send  the  imprisoned  ii>issionary  to  Europe.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  would  often  be  a  very  considerable  period. 
Now  imprisonment  is  in  any  country  ranked  among  the 
severest  punishments.  Under  the  climate  of  India  there  is 
scarcely  one  more  dreadful.  No  European  constitution  can 
endure  it  for  many  months  ;  to  most  it  is  fatal  in  a  few 
weeks,  or  days.  After  this,  the  unfortunate  victim  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  ship,  which  to  a  man  not  used  to  a  ship,  and 
placed  in  it  against  his  will,  must  be  one  of  the  most  incon- 
Tenient  and  most  odious  of  prisons  ;  and  in  this,  without 
mny  preparation  made  for  him,  he  must  accommodate  himself 
among  the  common  sailors,  for  a  period  of  about  six  months. 
If,  making  a  fair  estimate  of  all  tins  misery,  we  should  figure 
to  ourselves  an  equivalent  portion  inflicted  on  the  banks  of 
the  Granges  in  the  shape  of  direct  torture,  and  conceive  any 
man  coming  forward  in  parliament  with  a  bill  conferring 
power  to  torture  Englishmen  to  this  extent,  for  the  persecu- 
tion of  Christianity  in  India,  can  we  doubt  for  a  moment 
what  would  be  the  feelings  in  the  breast  of  the  most 
hardened  and  profligate  amongst  us  ?  Why  should  the 
calling  of  the  same  thing  by  a  different  name  make  such  a 
prodigious  difference  in  our  sentiments  ? 

PERSECUTION  OF   THE   MISSIONARIES  IN  INDIA. 

The  question^  whether  Christianity  ought  to  be,  or  ought 
not  to  be,  persecuted,  by  any  detachment  of  the  British 
Government  in  any  quarter  of  the  empire,  one  would 
hardly  have  expected,  among  a  people  and  under  a  govern- 
ment professedly  religious,  to  have  seen  so  flippantly 
and  confidently  answered  in  the  affirmative.  For  us,  who 
are  the  impartial,  irreconcilable  enemies  of  persecution, 
wherever  operating,  against  whomsoever,  by  whatever 
penalties,  whether  open  or  disguised  ;  as  we  would  protect 
Brahmins  teaching  their  opinions  in  a  Christian  country,* 
if  anybody  cared  to  listen  to  them  besides  the  half-dozen 
wretched  pamphleteers  who  have  lately  been  the  furious 
advocates  of  their  superstitution,  so  would  we  protect 
Christians  propagating  their  doctrines  among  Hindoos,  even 

*  Of  course,  the  proteciion  cannot  be  extended  to  thoae  overt  aotionB 
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iadependently  of  the  consideration  of  those  doctrines  being 
true.  "Oh!  but  you  are  bigots  and  fanatics,"  cry  our 
antagonists  ;  "  and  in  your  blind  zeal  for  things  of  the  other 
world,  you  lose  sight  of  all  the  consequences  of  your  actions 
in  this.*' — Let  us  just  remind  these  temperate  disputants, 
that  it  is  not  impossible  to  be  bigots  and  fanatics  for  other 
things  besides  Christianity.  For  example,  the  Emperor 
Julian,  who  has  been  perhaps  improperly  called  an  apostate, 
but  who,  in  his  early  days,  had  been  certainly  instructed  in 
Christianity,  was  a  bigot  for  the  twelve  gods  of  Olympus. 
The  value  which  ought  to  be  set  upon  Christianity  is  not 
the  point  here  in  question.  Were  Hindooism  a  better 
religion  than  Christianity,  as  some  of  those  who  contend 
against  the  preaching  of  Christianity  pretty  plainly  give  us 
to  understand  is  their  belief,  still  we  should  claim  entire 
freedom  for  those  who  thought  otherwise,  to  go  and  present 
their  doctrines,  with  all  the  efficacy  they  could  derive  from 
their  powers  of  persuasion.  Whether  this  opinion  or  that 
opinion  be  right  or  wrong,  whether  the  difference  be  material 
or  trifling,  it  can  hardly  ever  happen — in  regard  to  all  per- 
manent arrangements  it  can  probably  never  happen — that  the 
freedom  or  restraint  of  enunciating  opinions  is  not  a  concern- 
ment of  transcendent  importance.  When  we  are  contending, 
as  at  present,  for  freedom  of  opinion,  and  our  antagonists  are 
contending  for  persecution,  we  are  willing  to  leave  it  to  the 
consideration  of  our  readers  on  which  side  the  bigotry  lies. 

MIS8I0NART  PREACHINa  NOT   THE  CAUSE  OF  INDIAN  REVOLT. 

But,  say  the  opponents,  you  do  not  consider  the  mischief 
you  are  about  to  produce.  The  Hindoos,  they  inform  us, 
will  take  fright  at  the  preaching  of  Christianity  ;  they  will 
revolt,  and  we  shall  lose  Hindostan.  We  meet  them  with  a 
direct  negative  ;  and  assure  them  of  our  conviction  that 
the  Hindoos  will  do  no  such  thing. 

ON   THE   MUTINT  AT  YELLORE. 

Oh  !  BUT  Yellorb,  thet  crt  ;  think  of  that.    Did  not  the 

which  a  ciTilised  state  mcuit  neceBsarily  prohibit  and  punish  as  civil 
crimes.  There  is  no  helping  it,  if  sucn  persons  as  the  aforesaid 
pamphleteers  should  spurn  at  this  proviso  as  a  piece  of  bigoted  into- 
ferance,  and  insist  on  a  l^gal  sanction  for  the  Brahmins  and  their 
proselytes  to  expoae  children,  to  burn  women  aliTO,  exhibit  the 
Lingsm,  sit  in  Dhuma,  fto.,  fto* 
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Sepoys  mutiny  ?  The  business  of  Vellore,  we  answer,  is  a 
strong  and  convincing  proof  to  all  who  choose  to  understand 
it,  that  our  position  is  just,  and  that  yours  is  erroneous. 
The  mutiny  of  Vellore  was  produced,  not  by  preaching 
Christianity,  but  by  altering  head-dresses,  which  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  religion  of  Hindoos  :  not  by  fear,  in 
the  breasts  of  this  people,  of  being  persuaded  to  become 
Christians  ;  but  by  fear  of  being  compelled.  The  wearing 
of  the  anti-Hindoo  caps,  it  is  to  be  carefully  remembered, 
was  a  matter  of  compulsion.  Now  observe  the  strength  of 
the  evidence  which  this  case  affords.  Christianity  has  been 
preached  in  various  places  of  India  :  no  mutiny  or  revolt 
was  ever  the  consequence.  Compulsion  was  applied  to 
the  head-dresses,  at  one  place,  where  no  missionary,  it 
appears,  had  ever  been  ;  and  mutiny  was  immediately  pro- 
duced. Here  is  experience  itself,  to  prove  that  the  preach- 
ing of  Christianity  is  harmless,  and  that  compulsory 
measures  alone  are  productive  of  evil. 

After  the  business  at  Vellore,  which  has  come  so  con- 
veniently for  our  disputants  to  hold  up  as  a  bugbear,  and 
which  has  been  for  that  purpose  stuck  upon  the  end  of  so 
many  of  their  poles,  we  are  presented,  as  their  next  grand 
resource,  with  a  brilliant  display  of  the  mighty  antipathies 
which  prevail  among  the  Hindoos  against  Christianity. 
Now  as  for  these  antipathies,  we  shall  not  dispute  one  single 
word  of  what  they  say.  But  we  will  tell  them,  what  it  is 
almost  incredible  they  themselves  should  not  have  perceived, 
that  these  prove  nothing  whatever  with  regard  to  the  point 
in  question.  If  the  Hindoos  violently  abhor  all  other 
religions  but  their  own,  why  should  that  make  it  appear  to 
them  more  likely  that  force  is  to  be  used  to  deprive  them  of 
their  own  ?  And  if  they  are  satisfied  that  they  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  in  the  nature  of  force,  their  violent 
predilections  must  render  them  but  the  more  secure  with 
regard  to  any  efforts  of  persuasion.  Their  confident 
preference  of  their  own  religion,  if  it  has  any  operation  in 
this  case  at  all,  must  operate  as  a  tranquilliinng  power,  and 
render  them  less  subject  to  alarms.  If  the  disciples  of  the 
Brahmins  are  so  unalterable  in  attachment  to  their  own 
religion  and  in  antipathy  to  every  other,  the  Brahmins 
themselves  need  feel  no  anxiety,  and  can  have  no  sort  of 
inducement  to  excite  commotion. 
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BRAHMINICAL   PREJUDICES. 

There  is  an  instance  produced  by  some  of  the  advocates 
of  persecution,  bj  which  many,  we  are  told,  have  been 
deeply  impressed.  A  Brahmin  was  found  by  some  Chris- 
tians on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  just  expiring.  Moved  by 
humanity,  one  of  them  poured  a  cordial,  which  he  happened 
to  have  about  him,  down  his  throat.  The  Brahmin  revived. 
But  what  was  the  consequence  ?  He  was  regarded  with 
abhorrence  by  all  his  tribe,  he  lost  caste,  and  was  reduced 
(if  we  do  not  mistake)  to  the  extremity  of  destroying 
himself.  But  what  connexion  has  this  with  the  con- 
sequence ascribed  to  it  ?  so  that  provided  an  incident  like 
this  should  be  liable  to  happen  among  any  people,  it 
must  necessarily  follow  that  they  will  rise  in  arms  if 
Christianity  is  preached  to  them  ?  How  is  the  one  made  to 
appear  as  indissolubly  connected  with  the  other  ?  It  is  very 
evident  there  is  no  such  connexion  between  them.  These 
disputants  of  ours  betray,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
pitiable  ignorance  of  the  Hindoo  character  and  principles. 
Had  a  votary  of  the  very  same  religion  with  this  Brahmin, 
had  a  member  of  any  of  the  inferior  castes,  performed  the 
same  act  of  humanity,  the  same  degradation  and  suicide 
would  have  been  the  abominable  consequence. 

HINDOO  ANTIPATHY   TO  MAHOMETISM. 

But  a  third  party,  an  indifferent  spectator,  may  here  say 
to  us,  and  with  great  propriety,  your  arguments  have  as  yet 
been  only  of  the  negative  kind  ;  you  have  shown  that  there 
is  but  little  force  in  the  reasons  which  your  opponents  allege 
for  their  fears.  Can  you  give  us  any  positive  reasons  why 
we  should  unite  with  you  in  your  confidence  ?  Yes,  truly  ; 
you  shall  judge.  Some  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago  (no 
matter  for  the  exact  date)  the  Hindoos  were  conquered  by  a 
nation  of  Mahometans ;  as  they  have  lately  been  conquered 
by  one  of  Christians.  Their  antipathy  to  Mahometism  was  at 
first  as  great  as  it  is  to  Christianity.  These  Mahometans  mixed 
themselves  with  the  people  they  had  subdued  ;  and  not  only 
taught  their  own  religion,  but  studied  to  insult  (as  is  the 
genius  of  Mahometism)  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos ;  they 
domineered  over  the  professors  of  it  in  the  style  of  masters, 
and  carried  on  against  them  on  various  occasions  the  most 
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fierce  and  bloodj  persecutions.  What  were  the  consequences  ? 
Did  the  Hindoos  revolt  from  religious  motives  ?  Was  any 
religious  war  kindled  in  Hindostan  ?  Was  there  any  religious 
insurrection  ?  No  such  thing.  From  whatever  cause  the 
M<^ul  government  was  at  any  time  disturbed,  religion  was  in 
no  instance  the  primary  or  even  the  secondary  motive.  Let  us 
not  be  reasoned  with,  on  a  subject  of  this  importance,  as  if  we 
were  children.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole 
population  of  Hindostan,  is  at  this  moment  Mahometans,  and 
the  Mussuhnan  doctors  are  preaching  every  day,  as  they  have 
there  preached  for  500  years,  against  the  religion  of  the 
Hindoos.  What  should  there  be  in  a  handful  of  Christian 
missionaries,  that  they  should  excite  those  extravagant  alarms, 
which  myriads  of  preachers  of  Mahometism  have  failed  to 
produce  during  many  ages  ? 

ON   THE   PROBABILITY  OP   CONVERTING   THE   HINDOOS. 

As  to  the  quantum  of  immediate  good  which  may  arise  from 
the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  neither  they  nor  their  advo- 
cates indulge  very  sanguine  expectations.  Among  all  orders 
and  races  of  men,  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion  meet 
with  numerous  impediments  and  but  partial  success.  Among 
the  heathens,  and  especially  among  this  particular  division  of 
the  heathens,  beyond  all  doubt,  they  have  peculiar  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  It  is  not  the  less  true,  however,  that  their 
enemies  have  immeasurably  exaggerated  the  resistance  to 
change  in  the  character  and  principles  of  the  Hindoos.  The 
principles  of  change  have  already  made  no  inconsiderable 
progress  ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  the  texture  of 
Hindoo  society  cannot  by  any  means  be  altered,  that  the  fact 
ifl,  no  power  can  now  prevent  it  from  altering,  and  that  with 
increasing  rapidity,  every  day.  Mr.  Forster,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  eye-witnesses  to  whom  we  owe  our  infor- 
mation respecting  India,  tells  us  (See  his  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p  54),  '*  Many  of  the  fences  that  marked  the  limits  of  the 
respective  tribes  are  now  broken  down.  The  Brahmins  of  the 
Deccan  and  Punjab  have  taken  up  the  sword,  and  are  seen 
crowding  the  ranks  of  an  army  ;  the  Chittery  occasionally 
betakes  himself  to  traffic,  and  the  Sooder  has  become  the 
inheritor  of  principalities.  Mararow,  the  gallant  Mahrattah 
officer,  and  chief  of  Ghooty,  was  of  the  fourth  caste  of 
Hindoos."     The  family  of  the  Paishwa  is  of  the  Brahmin 
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caste.  In  like  manner  Dr.  Buchanan  tells  us  in  his  instnui-^ 
tive  account  of  his  "  Travels  in  the  Mysore,^  (vol.  i.  pp.  18, 
19,  and  318),  that  the  distinct  emplojrment  of  the  castes  is  now 
very  little  attended  to ;  that  the  Brahmins  perform  almost  all 
functions,  except  those  which  are  reckoned  very  d^rading ; 
and  that  the  Soodras  are  most  commonly  the  cultivators,  and 
very  often  the  soldiers. 

Even  in  religion  the  facts  which  prove  the  practicability 
of  change  are  numerous,  and  of  the  highest  importance. 
Whole  nations  of  Hindoos  have  in  reality  changed.  The 
Cashmirians  have  all  become  Mahometans ;  the  Seiks  have 
renounced  Brahminism  for  the  tenets  of  a  pretender  to  a 
revelation  among  themselves.  It  has  been  remarked  by  a 
writer  in  the  ''Asiatic  Researches'*  (vol.  vi.  p.  11),  that  the 
Hindoos  and  Moguls  in  India  have,  by  their  necessary  inter- 
course, become  remarkably  assimilated,  not  only  in  manners, 
disposition,  &c.,  but  even  in  religion  ;  and  he  states  a  very 
striking  fact  in  confirmation  of  his  remark,  namely,  that 
SdndiflJi,  who  is  a  superstitious  Hindoo,  is  likewise  very 
observant  of  Mahometan  ceremonies.  There  are  heretical 
sects  besides,  in  India,  whose  influence  is  by  no  means  in- 
considerable ;  as  the  Jain,  for  example,  who  reject  the  Vedas, 
and  the  eighteen  Puranas  ;  have  sacred  books  of  their  own  ; 
and  say  that  Brahma,  Yishna,  and  Siva,  were  no  gods  ;  that 
Vishna  was  a  rajah,  and  Siva  and  Brahma  only  a  rajah's 
sons.  This  sect  extends  over  all  India,  and  is  extremely 
numerous  in  Tulava.* 

The  enemies  to  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  allow  that 
the  missionaries  may  make  converts  among  the  impure  and 
most  degraded  castes.  This  admission  is  of  more  importance 
than  they  seem  to  be  aware  of.  These,  instead  of  being  the 
most  pernicious  members  of  the  society,  are  in  reality  the 
most  valuable.  They  are  the  most  industrious,  and  the  most 
docile,  because  they  are  exempt  from  that  pride  of  privilege 
which  engenders  idleness  and  self-conceit  So  sensible  was 
Hyder  Ali  of  their  value,  that,  in  his  excursions  into  the 
states  in  his  neighbourhood,  it  was  this  degraded  part  of  the 
population  chiefly  that  he  wished  to  ckrry  away,  and  trans- 
plant into  his  own  dominions.     He  generally  settled  them  in 

*  Sae,  for  an  aoconnt  of  the  Jain,  Buchanan's  Travela  in  the  Mysore, 
▼oL  ill.  pp.  76 — 80 ;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  499. 
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Ms  territories  as  farmers,  and  would  not  permit  them  to  be 
regarded  as  outcasts  or  vile  ;  he  commanded  the  opprobrious 
appellation  attached  to  them  to  be  entirely  disused,  and  re- 
placed by  the  honourable  name  of  cultivators.* 

But  though  our  hopes  of  immediate  success  in  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Christian  faith  are  not  verj  elevated,  yet  our 
confidence  of  ultimate  success  is  too  firm  and  well-principled 
to  be  discouraged  by  the  opposition  at  first  experienced  in 
prosecuting  it,  or  by  the  trite  fklsehoods  and  gratuitous  pre- 
dictions of  its  adversaries.  Nothing  but  a  despotic  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  this  Christian  country,  can  prevent  the 
gradual  introduction  of  the  faith  it  professes  among  the  people 
it  rules.  Something  may  be  expected  from  the  influence  of 
seminaries  of  education  ;  something  from  discreel  yet  zealous 
preaching,  an  engine  of  limited  operation,  but  of  necessarily 
augmenting  and  indefinitely  expansive  power  i  but  most  of 
all  from  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  especially  of  religious 
knowledge,  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 

QUAKERS  OF   NOBTH   AMERICA,   AN   EXAMPLE   FOB  INDIA. 

Supposing  it  were  really  any  object  with  government  to  pro- 
mote the  moral  and  religions  change  of  India,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  some  use  could  not  be  made  there 
of  the  plan  which  has  been  tried  with  such  pleasing  results 
atid  hopes  by  the  Quakers  in  North  America.  They  selected 
certain  fit  individuals  in  their  society,  whom  they  engaged  to 
go  and  settle  for  a  given  time  among  the  Indians,  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  to 
practise  such  of  the  simple  arts  as  were  most  conducive  to 
their  well-being.  These  individuals,  having  engaged  the 
Indians  themselves  to  allot  them  a  portion  of  ground,  began 
to  cultivate  it  for  their  means  of  subsistence,  convincing  the 
Indians,  by  ocular  demonstration,  of  the  efficacy  of  this  mode 
of  operation,  to  procure  what  the  support,  and  even  the 
enjoyment,  of  the  human  frame  demanded.  They  built  them- 
selves houses,  and  fabricated  their  own  tools  before  the  eyes 
of  the  Indians.  To  such  of  the  Indians  as  were  stimulated 
to  fdQow  their  example,  they  gave  instructions,  and  lent  tools  ; 
and  by  conducting  themselves  with  that  discretion,  sobriety^ 
and  patience  which  characterize  their  sect,  their  progress  in 

*  BuGhanan's  Travels  in  the  Mysore,  vol.  L  p.  19. 
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a  few  years  was  extraordinary.  In  such  of  the  districts  as 
they  had  chosen  for  the  scene  of  their  experiment,  the  Indians 
had  enclosed  and  cultivated  portions  of  the  ground  ;  had 
reconciled  themselves  in  a  great  measure  to  labour,  and 
derived  a  considerable  part  of  their  subsistence  from  the  soil. 
To  pursue  this  plan,  would  be  to  associate  with  the  idea  of 
Christianity  the  ideas  of  all  those  blessings  which  civilization 
and  the  arts  bestow  upon  human  kind.  Let  a  few  Quakers, 
for  example,  of  the  proper  description— husbandmen,  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  comprehending  the  more  necessary  kind 
of  artificers,  have  a  portion  of  land  allotted  them  among  the 
Hindoos  for  their  subsistence ;  where  they  would  form  a  little 
village,  in  which  the  arts  and  the  arrangements  of  European 
society  would  be  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  natives  :  let  them 
observe  the  prosperity  and  happiness  which  attend  these  arts 
and  arrangements,  compared  with  the  wretchedness  which 
attends^  and  ever  must  attend,  their  own  :  let  these  societies 
be  spread  as  numerously  as  possible,  in  the  more  populous 
parts  of  (the  country  :  let  these  villages  be  open  to  all  such 
natives  as  may  choose  to  join  them,  and  to  labour  and  live 
after  the  manner  of  the  Europeans :  let  them  serve,  above  all, 
as  places  of  asylum,  to  which  all  those  may  rejpair  that  lose 
caste,  or  are  treated  with  contumely  by  their  countr3rmen,  for 
having  embraced  Christianity  ;  and  where  they  may  find 
employment,  and  all  the  natural  and  precious  rewajrds  of 
industry  and  good  conduct  Let  all  this  be  done,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulty  presented  by  the  castes,  and  the 
difference  of  character  and  condition  between  the  savage 
Americans  and  half-civilized  Hindoos,  the  happiest  effects, 
we  think,  might  be  anticipated. , 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS.* 

We  should  be  greatly  mortified  in  reading  this  speech,  and 
thinking  of  the  fate  of  the  Bill  which  it  recommended,  but 
that  we  recollect  we  are  advanced  no  further  than  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  At  so  early  a 
period,  however,  of  knowledge,  and  so  soon  after  the  very 

•  Croelty  to  Anjmalii.    The  Speech  of  Lord  Erakine,  in  the  House 
of  Pews,  on  the  Bill  for  preventing  Cruelty  to  Animals.    1809. 
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first  step  in  the  progress  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  it 
was  too  much  to  expect  that  a  nation  should  enact  effectual 
laws,  to  depriye  itself  of  any  part  of  the  license  and  the 
exhibitions  of  cruelty,  which  are  always  so  much  to  the  taste 
of  barbarians.  Some  famous  legislators  have  been  censured 
for  trying  to  force  and  anticipate  the  improvements  of 
society  within  their  states,  by  superinducing  premature 
refinements  on  a  substantially  gross  state  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  cultivation  of  the  community.  And  what  could 
be  the  use  of  recording  and  condemning  such  an  error,  but 
to  instruct  other  legislators  to  avoid  it?  The  instruction 
has  not  been  lost;  for  though  it  might  be,  no  doubt,  from  a 
sort  of  amiable  candour,  that  Lord  £rskine  fancied  it  com- 
patible with  the  present  degree  of  civilization  in  this 
pretendedly  enlightened  and  Christian  country,  to  put  a 
strong  interdict  on  the  detestable  barbarities  which  he  de- 
scribes or  alludes  to,  he  was  taught  his  mistake  by  an 
authority  and  a  decision  to  which  all  will  reverently  bow. 
Still  we  think  it  was  proper  for  the  speech  to  be  printed, 
though  it  could  only  serve  (instead  of  the  same  quantity 
of  larmoyante  poetry)  to  gratify  the  sentimental  part  of  the 
nation,  and  to  show  the  discontented  part,  who  are  always 
complaining  of  the  interference  of  power  in  everything, 
what  very  signal  privileges  are  yet  left  untouched  by  any 
such  interference. 

It  begins  by  adverting  to  the  notorious  fact,  ^  that  it  is 
not  only  useless  but  dangerous  to  poor  suffering  animals,  to 
reprove  their  oppressors,  or  to  threaten  them  with  punish- 
ment. The  general  answer,  with  the  addition  of  bitter 
oaths  and  increased  cruelty,  is,  what  is  tkat  to  youf  If 
the  offender  be  a  servant,  he  curses  you,  and  asks  if  you 
are  his  master;  and  if  he  be  the  master  himself,  he 
tells  you  that  the  animal  is  his  own."  **The  validity,'* 
says  his  Lordship,  '*of  this  most  infamous  and  stupid 
defence,  arises  from  that  defect  in  the  law  which  I  seek 
to  remedy.  Animals  are  considered  as  property  only.  To 
destroy  or  abuse  them  from  malice  to  the  proprietor,  or 
with  an  intention  injurious  to  his  interest  in  them,  is 
criminal,  btU  t/ie  animals  themselves  are  toithout  protection 
— the  law  regards  them  not  substantively — they  have  no 
moHTS."    He  proceeds  to  argue  with  greaX  force  and  beauty 
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of  sentiment,  that  they  ought  to  be  recognised  by  the  law 
as  having  rights  purely  their  own,  as  beings  capable  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  that  the  dominion  of  man  over  them 
is  a  moral  trutt^  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
his  inanimate .  property  may  be  so  called.  At  the  same 
time  he  insists  (an  argument  quite  necessary  to  be  kept 
in  view  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  of  any  pleading 
to  human  creatures  in  behalf  of  mercy)  that  the  execution 
of  this  trust  which  shall  be  most  boaevolent  towards  the 
animals,  will  be,  on  the  whole,  most  beneficial  to  the 
interests,  in  the  gross  sense,  of  the  proprietors.  In  due 
subordination  to  iSds  gprand  argument  to  a  depraved  being, 
it  may  be  urged,  and  it  is  strongly  urged  by  his  Lordship, 
that  the  solemn  promulgation  by  government  of  the  principle 
of  our  duty  towards  the  animal  race,  and  the  putting  in  force 
correspondent  specific  laws,  would  greatly  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  moral  sense  of  mankind.  In  framing 
the  bill,  he  proposed  to  recognise  the  principle^  in  the 
following  preamble :  ^  Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  subdue  to  the  dominion,  use,  and  comfort,  of  man, 
the  strength  and  faculties  of  many  useful  animals,  and  to 
provide  others  for  his  food;  and  whereas  the  abuse  of  that 
dominion  by  cruel  and  oppressive  treatment  of  such  animals, 
is  not  only  highly  unjust  and  immoral,  but  most  pernicious 
in  its  example,  having  an  evident  tendency  to  harden 
the  heart  against  the  natural  feelings  of  humanity."  He 
censures  the  bill  some  years  since  proposed  in  the  Commons 
against  bull-baiting,  as  essentially  defective  in  not  referring 
to  the  justice  due  from  man  to  the  inferior  animals,  but 
resting  itself  on  mere  political  considerations,  such  as  the 
injury  done  to  masters  by  drawing  servants  from  their 
work.  After  exhibiting  a  striking  view  of^that  great  and 
mysterious  economy  which  has  rendered  death  necessary 
throughout  the  whole  animal  world,  his  Lordship  makes 
the  most  ample  allowance  for  destruction,  not  accompanied 
by  wanton  cruelty,  that  could  be  desired  by  the  most 
carnivorous  or  sporting  part  of  his  audience.  He  makes 
most  ample  allowance,  too,  in  applying  his  principle  to  the 
state  of  beasts  of  labour,  for  the  ordinary,  and  occasionally 
extreme,  necessities  of  man,  and  acknowledges  the  impossi- 
bility of  framing  such  a  law  as  should  protect  them  in  all 
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cases  from  severity.  But  while  he  trusts  that  much  good 
would  be  done  by  the  operation  on  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  men  of  the  legal  and  solemn  declaration  of  the  moral 
principle,  he  maintains  there  are  many  flagrant  abuses 
that  might  be  distinctly  subjected  to  the  operation  of  penal 
law. 


ON  THE  PROPAGATION  OP  CHRISTIANITY  IN 

ASIA.* 

Tms  work  has  not  much  of  a  controversial  complexion, 
having  been  written  previously  to  the  now  nearly  subsided 
contest  between  the  friends  of  Christianity  and  the  advocates 
of  heathenism.  These,  we  think,  are  not  illiberal  terms  of 
description,  in  adverting  to  that  controversy.  Nor  are  they 
terms  unlikely  to  be  employed  by  the  future  ecclesiastical 
historian  of  these  times,  provided  he  happen  to  find,  and 
have  patience  to  read,  a  few  of  the  productions ;  without 
which  he  could  form  no  adequate  conception  either  of  the 
depravity  or  the  imbecility  displayed  on  the  occasion.  There 
might  have  been  a  mode  of  opposing  the  Christian  designs 
on  India,  Which  should  have  been  very  decidedly  irreligious, 
quite  sufficiently  so  to  satisfy  any  reasonably  moderate  hater 
of  Christianity,  and  yet  should  clearly  have  stopped  short  of 
entitling  those  who  employed  it  to  the  denomination  of  advo- 
cates of  heathenism.  Pretending  a  firm  belief  in  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  and  a  profound  veneration  for  it  (as  indeed  has 
been  done  by  some  of  the  persons  alluded  to),  they  might 
have  avowed  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  paganism,  protesting 
that  they  thought  it  a  most  melancholy  thing  to  see  millions 
of  the  human  race  ignorant  of  the  true  Grod,  and  a  hideous 
thing  to  see  them  prostrating  themselves  before  idols,  and 
practising,  as  a  religion,  many  ridiculous  and  cruel  and 
abominable  rites ;  and  that  therefore  they  entertained,  and 
should  ever  entertain,  an  earnest  wish  that  this  horrid  mass 
of  combined  delusion  and  depravity  could  be  immediately 
annihilated.     And  then,  after  duly  avowing  these  proper 

*  A  Dissertation  on  the  Propagation  of  Chrittianity  in  Asia.    By  the 
Rer.  Hugh  Pearaon,  MA^  of  St.  John's  Ck>Uege^  Oxford.    4to.    ISOS. 
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sentimentfs  thej  might  have  proceeded  to  saj,  that,  not- 
withstanding such  a  view  of  heathenism,  they  must  take 
leave  to  think  that  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  attempt  the 
rescue  of  any  of  our  foreign  subjects  from  such  a  condition  ; 
that  in  the  East  we  ought  to  keep  strictly  to  our  vocation  of 
conquest  and  commerce  ;  that  any  attempt  to  introduce  the 
true  religion,  though  by  persuasion  alone,  might  possibly 
irritate  the  pagans,  and  render  them  less  submissive  sub- 
jects ;  and  that  religious  considerations  are,  systematically, 
to  be  sacrificed  to  political  ones.  Now  this  we  should  call 
irreligion.  We  should  hold  it  a  virtual  renunciation  of 
Christianity  to -maintain,  that  any  interest  can  be  involved 
in  our  connexion  with  foreign  subjects,  for  the  sake  of  which 
it  can  be  lawful  to  repel  from  them  the  proselyting  approaches 
of  that  religion  ;  and  a  virtual  renunciation  of  faith  in  a 
Supreme  Governor  to  believe,  that  a  sincere  and  peaceful 
endeavour  to  promote  his  cause  can  ever,  while  his  super- 
intendence continues  in  the  creation,  be  found  contrary  to 
sound  policy.  But  the  persons  who  obtained  a  momentary 
notoriety  in  the  late  controversy,  were  not  content  with  any 
such  irreligion  as  this.  It  should  be  distinctly  recorded,  as 
it  may  possibly  be  a  fact  worth  knowing  long  after  their 
pamphlets  and  names  have  perished,  that  they  have  not  only 
represented  that  the  effort  to  supplant  paganism  by  peaceful 
Christian  instruction  may  be  politically  mischievous,  and 
insisted  that  to  political  considerations  aU  others  are  without 
hesitation  to  be  sacrificed,  but  shown  an  explicit  partiality  to 
the  paganism  itself.  In  speaking  of  its  fables,  institutions, 
and  ministers,  they  have  carefully  employed  a  language  not 
only  of  forbearance  of  "  abuse,"  as  they  call  it,  but  of  marked 
veneration ;  and  they  have  been  violently  angry,  that  the 
friends  of  Christianity  should  assume  the  truth  of  that 
religion  in  terms  implying  that  all  other  religions  are  there- 
fore necessarily  false,  lliey  have  been  quite  furious  when 
the  zealous  Christians  in  the  East  have  applied,  and  have 
been  justified  by  their  friends  at  home  in  applying,  to  super- 
stitious notions  and  idolatrous  rites,  the  identical  language 
applied  to  them  in  the  Bible,  or  language  of  identical  import. 
Every  expression  of  hatred  to  the  whole,  or  the  particular 
parts,  of  the  Indian  pantheon  and  its  rituals, — a  kind  of 
expression  in  which  the  Christians  had  imagined  they  might 
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innocently  and  consistentlj  indulge, — was  received  by  their 
opponents  as  an  affront  to  a  respected  friend,  which  they 
were  bound  to  resent  for  him,  and  which  they  would  have 
been  glad  to  be  able  also  to  punish.  If  they  have  now 
and  then  made  some  pretension  of  faith  in  the  Christian 
religion,  it  is  so  much  the  worse  thus  to  have  added  hypo- 
crisy to  impiety  ;  and  it  was  also  extremely  foolish,  for 
whom  was  it  intended  to  delude  into  good  opinion  or  co- 
operation ?  No  other  persons  in  the  nation,  assuredly, 
besides  these  gentlemen,  would  have  thought  it  worth  one 
paragraph  or  sentence  of  simulation  to  gain  the  good  opinion 
of  those,  whose  understandings  could  give  credit  to  profes- 
sions of  attachment  to  Christianity  ridiculously  speckling  a 
general  language  of  defensive  respect  for  idolatry.  As  no 
credit  can  be  sincerely  given  to  such  professions,  we  dis- 
approve of  any  of  the  advocates  of  religion  pretending,  for 
the  sake  of  politeness,  to  give  it.  Let  men  be  plainly  taken 
for  what  the  general  tenour  of  their  performances  evinces 
them  to  be  ;  and  let  the  fact  go  down  formally  recorded  to 
posterity,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  a  set  of  men 
in  this  country,  some  of  whose  names  were  avowed,  and 
others  more  prudently  concealed,  obtruded  on  the  public,  in 
a  large  quantity  of  transitory  writing,  a  systematically  sup- 
ported exhibition  of  respect  for  the  vilest  paganism,  and  of 
abusive  anger  in  its  defence.  It  will  not  be  true,  if  it  should 
be  said  they  made  this  exhibition  only  in  necessary  enforce- 
ment of  their  argument  of  the  impolicy  and  danger  of  irri- 
tating the  minds  of  our  pagan  subjects.  They  might,  as  we 
have  said,  have  urged  that  argument  to  its  utmost  length, 
without  one  word  of  favour  to  the  heathen  superstitions ; 
and,  therefore,  the  favour  and  defensive  partiality  shown  to 
those  superstitions  was  the  willing  and  gratuitous  tribute  of 
depraved  feeling.  This  direct  homage  to  paganism  itself, 
abstractedly  from  all  consideration  of  policy  in  our  manage- 
ment of  pagans,  appears  to  us  the  distinguishing  circum- 
stance, on  account  of  which,  chiefly,  the  recent  paroxysm  of 
enmity  to  religion  merits  a  more  marked  record  than  those 
ordinary  manifestations  of  it,  in  which  it  is  perfectly  common 
to  misrepresent  religion  and  true  policy  as  incompatible,  and 
insist  that  the  former  must  be  sacrificed. 

The  author  approaches  his  subject  by  referring  to  the  time, 
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about  a  century  since,  when  the  first  commercial  grant  was 
made  to  the  British  merchants  trading  to  India,  by  a  monarch 
of  the  country,  and  then  stating  the  present  extent  of  our 
empire  there.  Such  an  acquisition,  made  in  so  short  a  time, 
and  in  defiance  of  a  powerful  European  competitor,  he  deems 
so  extraordinary,  as  to  force  upon  us  imperiously  the  inquiry 
yfky  we  have  been  suffered  and  assisted  thus  to  become  one 
of  the  greatest  Asiatic  powers.  He  states  several  advan- 
tages, of  a  subordinate  quality,  which  we,  and  which  the 
people  of  India,  have  derived  from  our  ascendancy  in  that 
country  ;  but  insists  that  the  ultimate  design  of  Providence 
in  giving  us  this  power  is  ^^the  diffwon  ^  Christian  knouh' 
hdge  among  so  many  millions  of  its  unenlightened  inhabi- 
tants, as  the  means  of  promoting  their  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare." 

On  the  subject  of  a  religious  establishment  in  India,  he 
has  but  a  short  section  ;  and  if  he  had  to  write  it  now,  he 
would  make  it  shorter.  Between  wars,  the  sumptuous  para- 
phernalia of  state,  the  support  of  pagan  worship,  and  the 
disasters  of  the  India  shipping,  it  is  tolerably  evident  that 
not  a  rupee  can  be  afforded  for  such  a  purpose.  In  asserting 
the  necessity  of  an  establishment,  our  author  does  not,  like 
some  of  his  wiser  contemporaries,  avow  it  as  his  object  and 
expectation,  to  secure  a  '^perfect  uniformity  of  religious 
faith.**  He  insists  on  it  as  necessary  in  order  to  supply  and 
support  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  men  for  the  religious 
service  of  India,  to  give  some  semblance  of  religion  to  our 
national  character  there,  to  embody  the  '^  national "  religion 
in  a  visible  and  imposing  shape,  and  to  create  in  India  an 
episcopal  power  of  ordination  independent  of  the  hierarchy 
at  home. 


EXAMPLES  OF  BAD  ENGLISH.* 

With  all  due  apprehension  of  the  greatness  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  all  imaginable  veneration  for  India,  where  Dr. 

*  Indian  Recreations ;  oonsiiiing  of  Thoughts  on  the  Effects  of  the 
British  GoTemment  on  the  State  of  India.  By  the  Rey.  William 
Tennaat.    8to.    1808. 
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Tennant  has  been,  where  fortunes  are  made,  where  the  Mar- 
quis Welleslej  has  built  a  superb  palace,  where  a  few  English 
soldiers  have  often  frightened  a  pagan  armj  out  of  sight 
almost  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  composed  of  rabbits  ;  where 
a  faggot,  or  a  wheel-barrow  full  of  mud,  will  make  a  doxen 
of  gods,  and  where  simpletons  are  reckoned  by  the  million, 
— ^with  all  due  impressions  of  so  splendid  a  subject,  it  is  yet 
difficult  to  consent  it  should  overawe  the  laws  of  correct 
writing  into  an  acquiescence  in  such  forms  of  expression  as 
the  following  :  "They  attepipted  to  form,  at  once,  all  those, 
different  chiefs,  collectively y  into  a  caminnationJ* — "The 
Zemindar  illegally  acquired  by  partial  rent-rolls,  and  by 
secreting  the  lands  and  rents,  ftc." — "  These  abuses  were  far 
surpassed  by  the  exoc^ton^  which|were  imposed  at  the  markets." 
"  To  unfit  the  members  of  our  Universitiesyrom  affording  much 
assistance  in  so  important  a  discussion." — "  These  labourers 
prosecute  the  task  by  means  that  are  impracticable,^ — "  This 
product  affords  the  universal  beverage  of  all  ranks."  We 
ought  to  learn  from  such  an  expression  as  the  following,  that 
the  ancient  Roman  power  is  stiU  very  formidable:  "  Much  pro- 
bably is  owing  to  the  deprecated  ambition  of  that  celebrated 
nation."  There  ought  to  have  been  at  least  a  lucid  belt  of 
context  to  reflect  some  meaning  round  a  sentence  like  this  : 
"It  willjnot,  however,  be  denied,  that  a  continued  series  of  vic- 
tories gained  by  Europeans,  must  have  forced  the  stream  of 
this  calamity  (war)  with  peculiar  aim  against  those  princes 
whom  it  endangered,  either  in  their  power,  independence,  or 
personal  safety." 

After  stating  the  beneficent  practical  effects  of  Christianity 
on  human  society,  and  the  moral  contrast  between  the  Chris- 
tian and  pagan  nations,  he  adds,  "  The  very  imperfections, 
however,  of  heathenism,  seem  to  set  limits  to  its  extent  and 
duration."  And  this  assertion  is  not  followed  by  anything 
calculated  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  nor  by  any  guess  at  the 
period  when  the  Hindoo  superstition,  for  instance,  may  be 
expected  to  destroy  itself  by  its  own  depravity.  Nor  when, 
in  another  place,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  general  truth,  on  the 
narrow  basis  of  the  particular  fact  of  the  Roman  conquests, 
"  that  no  nation  can  carry  its  conquests  to  any  great  dis- 
tance without  carrying  also  the  useful  arts,"  does  he  betray 
any  sign  of  ever  having  heard  of  Goths,  Huns^  or  Tartars. 
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In  the  few  preceding  observations,  we  haven[>een  actuated 
bj  no  feeling  but  that  just  discontent,  which  is  excited  at 
seeing  with  what  self-complacency  men  of  learning  and 
information  can  waste  the  time,  and  contribute  to  spoil  the 
intellectual  habits,  of  the  reading  part  of  the  community. 
Those  habits  are  bad  enough  in  fdl  conscience  without  such 
assistance.  There  is  little  enough  order  in  statement,  clear- 
ness and  concentration  of  reasoning,  and  simplicity  and  pre- 
cision of  language,  even  among  those  who  are  not  completely 
absorbed  in  either  business  or  dissipation,  and  who  employ 
a  tolerable  portion  of  their  life  in  inquiry.  It  might  reason- 
ably be  expected,  that  when  a  man  of  intelligence  and  a 
scholar  intends  to  occupy  their  time  and  attention  to  a  large 
amount  with  what  he  is  writing,  he  would  be  anxious  not 
only  to  communicate  a  certain  quantity  of  knowledge,  but  to 
communicate  it  in  a  manner  that  should  have  the  effect  of  a 
sound  discipline  to  their  minds ;  that  he  would  make  a 
severe  effort  so  to  dispose  and  condense  the  statements,  and 
to  give  such  a  perfect  construction  to  the  reasoning  and  the 
language,  that  the  readers  might  be  trained  to  logical  think- 
ing and  good  taste, — an  advantage  of  greater  value  than  that 
of  merely  getting  the  knowledge  of  a  certain  number  of  facts 
more  than  they  knew  before.  The  neglect  of  this  grand 
duty  of  an  author  would  be  inexcusable,  even  if  he  were  not 
seeking  general  attention  to  his  subject  and  his  book,  but 
merely  intending  a  statement  of  some  particular  matters  of 
fact  for  the  information  of  a  particular  class  of  persons. 

ADVANTAGES  OF   BRITISH   SUPBEICACY  IN  INDIA. 

Whatever  be  the  good  or  evil  arising  to  this  country  from 
the  possession  of  India,  no  one  doubts  that  the  people  of 
Hindostan  are  deriving  great  and  growing  advantage  from 
our  ridding  them  of  the  detestable  oppressors  and  ravagers, 
who  have  been  so  long  exercising  their  royal  right  of 
devouring  them.  Putting  out  of  the  question  the  mis- 
chievous influences  on  our  own  nation,  we  cannot  but 
earnestly  wish,  whatever  may  become  of  the  Indian  sove- 
reigns, and  their  royal  divine  right  of  playing  the  game  of 
Nimrod  across  a  few  hundred  thousand  square  milesy  that 
the  British  government  may  become  ten-fold  more  consoli* 
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dated  over  that  country  than  it  is.  It]  appears  the  only 
chance  for  dvilization,  including  under  the  term  whatever 
knowledge  is  the  most  conducive  to  the  introduction  of  the 
true  religion,  that  has  ever,  in  the  whole  lapse  of  time,  been 
afforded  to  an  immense  multitude  of  most  wretched  slaves  of 
tyrants  and  superstition.  The  work  before  us  supplies  much 
Talnable  information  of  the  measures  already  adopted  in 
favour  of  that  d^raded  population,  and  of  the  beneficial 
effect  which  has  become  apparent  even  within  the  very 
short  period  since  the  termination  of  our  recent  wars.  The 
grand  advantage  which  was  to  be  sought,  as  antecedent  and 
introductory  to  all  others,  the  putting  an  end  to  the  state  of 
constant  war  among  the  native  powers,  appears  to  have  been 
in  a  great  measure  secured.  Many  of  them  indeed  have  been 
pacified  by  an  expedient  of  the  most  infallible  efficacy,  the 
annihilation  of  their  power,  and  the  absorption  of  their 
dominions  by  the  British  empire ;  which  would  appear  to 
them  a  more  marvellous  monster  than  any  in  their  whole 
mythology,  if  nature  had  not  been  very  parsimonious  to  them 
in  the  article  of  thinking  faculty.  Those  whose  turn  is  not 
yet  come  for  making  this  complete  surrender,  have  been 
bound  to  keep  the  peace  by  the  contrivance  of  a  British 
subsidiary  force  stationed  within  their  territories,  at  all 
times  exercising  the  vigilance,  and  in  readiness  to  exercise 
the  power,  necessary  to  keep  the  crowned  imps  of  Moloch  in 
proper  order. — The  state  of  the  police,  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  has  been  greatly  reformed ;  and  it  was 
quite  time* 

SIR  THOMAS   MORE   AND   HIS  UTOPIA.* 

All  Protestant  admirers  of  this  accomplished  man  will  concur 
with  Mr.  Dibdin  in  regretting,  that,  if  he  was  to  be  a  papist, 
he  had  not,  like  some  other  men  of  fine  genius  who  were 
slaves  to  the  same  faith,  chiefly  employed  his  studious 
labours  on  the  belles  lettres,  instead  of  devoting  many  years 
of  the  most  intense  exertion  to  the  support  of  an  execrable 
superstition,  and  the  annoyance  of  the  only  persons  on  earth 
that  understood  and  taught  genuine  Christianity.     But  with 

♦  Mope'g  Utopia.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  F.S.A,  8to. 
Two  voli.    1808. 
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how  much  more  energy  will  they  concur  in  imprecating  the 
total  destruction  from  the  face  of  the  earth  of  that  compli- 
cation of  error  and  priestcraft,  which  even  such  a  man  as  Sir 
Thomas  More  could  not  defend,  without  renouncing  whatever 
was  noblest  in  his  character,  without  rancour  in  the  exercise 
of  argument,  and  oppression  in  the  exercise  of  power. 

It  probably  cannot  be  ascertained  to  what  extent  Sir  T. 
More  did  really  judge  the  scheme,  unfolded  in  his  romance, 
a  practicable  theory  of  human  polity.  It  seems  quite  impos- 
sible a  man,  so  weU  acquainted  with  human  nature  and  with 
business,  could  have  expected  anything  else  than  immediate 
destruction  to  a  state,  from  laying  the  basis  of  its  economy 
in  common  property.  Nor  could  a  number  of  things  in  the 
detail  of  institutions  and  customs  have  been  introduced  for 
any  graver  purpose,  than  that  of  surprising  or  confounding 
the  readers  with  an  excess  of  contrast  with  the  actual  state 
of  society.  Various  parts,  however,  are  palpably  meant  as  a 
most  serious  censure  of  that  actual  state,  and  a  project  of 
such  changes  as  ought  to  be  adopted,  though  he  knew  well 
enough  they  never  would.  Allowing  the  full  value  of  these 
specific  political  lessons,  we  should  be  inclined  to  conjecture 
that  less  advantage  has  been  rendered  to  society  by  the  par- 
ticular instructions  conveyed  in  the  Utopia,  the  Oceana,  and 
other  such  works,  than  by  that  more  general  effect  by  which 
such  works  have  contributed  to  keep  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment within  the  acknowledged  rights  of  free  popular  discus- 
sion. It  has  always  been  the  very  natural  desire  of  the 
holders  of  political  power,  that  the  constitution  and  authority 
of  government  should  be  regarded  by  the  people  as  something 
awfully  sacred,  something  which  it  is  a  species  of  impiety  to 
suggest,  or  even  to  think,  it  may  be  possible  to  change  into 
a  better  form  than  the  exbting  one.  This  pernicious  super- 
stition has  prevailed  in  no  small  degree,  even  in  spite  of  all 
the  counteracting  causes  ;  but  that  it  has  not  prevailed  much 
more  completely,  has  been  partly  owing  to  the  daring  of  a 
succession  of  ingenious  men,  who  have  presumed  to  exhibit 
in  fictitious  forms,  but  with  many  significant  practical  bear- 
ings and  applications,  schemes  of  policy  directly  upsetting 
and  reversing  those  actually  established  in  the  country  in 
which  they  wrote. 

One  remarkable  particular  in  the  polity  of  Ut<^a  has  been 
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numberless  times  adverted  to  with  regret  by  the  admirers  of 
More,  as  furnishing  so  strong  a  condemnation  of  his  own 
spirit  and  conduct  toward  the  Protestants  in  the  hitter  part 
of  his  life, — the  freedom  of  religious  faith,  to  the  full  length 
(which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  that  freedom)  of  endeavour* 
ing  to  make  proselytes. 


ARCHBISHOP  WHITGIFT.* 

With  respect  to  this  one^  article,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  question  whether  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with  liberality 
of  spirit,  even  in  the  unresponsible  office  of  republisher,  or 
the  very  slightly  responsible  office  of  compiler,  to  admit  such 
a  thing  into  the  series,  and  so  make  it  an  inseparable  part  of 
the  purchase.  It  has  no  such  excellence  of  workmanship  as 
to  render  it,  in  spite  of  its  moral  qualities,  worth  possessing 
as  a  literary  rarity ;  and  as  to  those  moral  qualities,  the 
editor  knows  that,  if  all  biography  were  written  in  the  same 
manner,  the  best  use  of  all  biography  would  be  to  light  fires. 
£very  impartial  examiner  of  the  history  of  those  times  knows, 
that  nothing  less  than  either  the  most^  stupid  bigotry  or 
flagrant]  dishonesty  could  uniformly,  throughout  a  long 
memoir,  represent  the  proceedings  on  which  Whitgift's 
fame  is  founded,  as  directed  solely  against  faction,  tur- 
bulence, and  irreUgion.  Every  one  who  has  but  glanced  at 
that  history  knows,  that  he  was  the  staunch  and  most  willing 
minister  and  prompter  of  the  bigotry  of  the  half-popish 
Elizabeth  ;  that  his  proceedings  were  such  as  to  draw  from 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  (who  is,  notwithstanding,  in  this 
memoir,  impudently  affirmed  to  have  been  **  always  his  firm 
and  constant  friend  **)  an  indignant  remonstrance,  pronounc- 
ing one  of  his  most  celebrated  measures  more  iniquitous  than 

*  Ecelesiafitical  Biography;  or,  Lives  of  Eminent  Men,  connected 
with  the  History  of  Religion  in  England ;  from  the  Commencement  of 
the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution;  selected,  and  illustrated  with 
Notes,  by  Christopher  Wordsworth,  M.A.,  Dean  and  Rector  of  Booking. 
Sto.    Six  vols.    1810. 
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tliose  of  the  Spanish  inquisition  ;  that  he  and  his  coa^ji*'''''*  J 
the  Bishop  ol'  Lundon,  received,  and  received  without  adopt- 
ing any  change  of  conduct  in  consequence,  a  letter  from  tha 
lords  of  the  council,*  in  which  it  was  represented  to  theM 
prelates,  that  the  council  had  "  of  late  heard  of  great  numben 
of  zealous  and  learned  preachers  suspended  from  their  oureft 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  that  there  is  no  preaching,  prajei^ 
or  sacraments,  in  most  of  the  vacant  places ;  that  in  some 
few  of  them  persons  neither  of  learning  nor  good  name  are 
appointed  ;  and  tLat  in  other  places  of  the  country,  great- 
numbers  of  the  persons  that  occupy  cures,  are  notorioustj' 
unfit ;  most  for  lack  of  learning  ;  some  chargeable  with  great 
and  enormous  fitulls  as  drunkenness,  filtbinesx  of  life,  gaming 
at  cards,  haunting  of  ale-huuses,  8tc.,  against  whom  tbej 
heard  ot  no  proceedings,  but  that  they  were  quietly  eufiered.'' 
The  letter  was  accompanied  with  a  catalc^ue  of  names,  one 
column  of  learned  ministers  deprived,  a  second  of  unlearned 
and  vicious  ones  continued,  and  a  third  of  pluralists  and  non- 
residents ;  on  which  the  council  observed,  "  against  these 
latter  we  have  heard  of  no  inquisition  ;  but  of  great  diligence 
and  extreme  usage  against  those  that  were  known  to  bd 
diligent  preachers;  we,  therefore,  pray  your  lordships  to  have 
some  charitable  consideration  of  their  causes,  that  people  may 
not  be  deprived  of  their  diligent,  learned,  and  zealous  pustors, 
for  a  few  points  ceremonial  which  entangled  their  con- 
sciences." It  was  owing  to  the  relentless  intolerance  of  the 
qneen,  who  supported  the  prelates  in  all  such  proceedings, 
«uch  ministers  as  Burleigh  and  Walsinghsm  were  reduced 
to  remonstrate  in  vain.  Now  if  a  bigoted  retainer,  of  the 
name  of  Sir  George  Paule,  obose  to  write  a  life  of  such  a 
prelate,  celebrating  his  transcendent  piety,  equity,  clemency, 
asefuloess,  and  so  forth,  and  applying  all  the  lerma  of  odium 
and  contempt  to  whatever  was  opposed  to  him,  we  cannot 
comprehend  what  necessity  on  earth  there  could  be  for  Mr. 
Wordsworth  to  give  new  currency  to  this  piece  of  arrogance 
and  misrepresentation.  We  will  not  ealertalii  the  suggestion, 
that  auch  a  necessity  could  arise  from  his  official  situation  ; 
such  a  surmise  is  too  humiliating  lo  he  admitted  for  a 
moment.     Whatever  could  have  been  the  reason  that  deter- 
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mined  its  insertion,  we  should  have  thought,  that,  as  Mr. 
Wordsworth  has  undertaken  to  correct,  confirm,  or  illustrate 
9X1  his  authors  by  means  of  notes,  the  determination  to  intro- 
duce this  article  would  have  been  accompanied  bj  the 
strongest  conviction  of  the  duty  of  protesting  against  the 
violent  bigotry  of  the  writer,  and  cautioning  the  readers 
against  forming,  on  so  bad  an  authority,  their  estimate  of 
the  archbishop,  and  of  the  class  of  persons  that  he  per- 
secuted. 

Having  discharged  the  indispensable  duty,  in  place  of 
the  editor  (who  has  not  felt  the  jurisdiction  of  his  office 
extending  so  far),  of  reprobating  the  part  of  the  compilation 
which  is  so  flagrant  with  the  brimstone  of  intolerance  and 
persecution,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  we  find  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  say,  that  on  the  whole  the  work  is  a  very  valuable 
service  rendered  both  to  the  religious  and  the  literary  public. 


HUET,  BISHOP  OF  AVRANCHES.* 

HusT  is  the  well-known  name  of  an  enormous  magazine 
of  learning,  that  existed  in  France  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
centuries  ;  a  magazine  to  which  it  should  appear,  from  these 
memoirs,  that  the  greatest  scholars  of  Europe  were  proud  to 
be  able  to  make  any  addition  ;  and  to  which  none  of  them, 
great  or  small,  thought  it  humiliating  to  have  recourse  for 
supplies.  How  it  was  possible  for  such  a  mass  of  literature 
to  be  stored  within  the  capacity  of  one  human  being,  by  what 
method  of  study  and  distribution  of  time  so  much  could  be 
taken  in,  and  by  what  contrivance  for  preventing  or  stopping 
the  leaks  of  memory  and  the  thefts  of  age  it  could  be  retained 
there,  is  not  satisfactorily  explained  in  these  memoirs.  It 
would  have  been  very  gratifying  to  be  admitted  completely 
into  the  sanctuary  of  his  library  ;  to  be  told  whether  he  made 
it  a  retreat  inviolable  during  particular  portions  of  time  to  all 

•  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Daniel  Huet,  Bishop  of  Arranches  ; 
written  by  himself;  and  translated  from  the  origiaal  Latin,  with 
Notea,  by  John  Aikin,  M.D.    Sto.  Two  vols.  1810. 
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intrusion  and  interruption  ;  whether  he  adopted  any  peculiar 
methods  of  study ;  whether  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  read 
books  several  times  in  order  to  have  their  contents  at  com- 
mand ;  whether  he  tried  the  various  artificial  aids  to  memory, 
and  which  of  them  he  preferred,  or  whether  he  invented  any 
new  one ;  what  sort  of  commonplace  books  or  indexes  he 
found  most  serviceable ;  what  were  his  principal  difficulties 
in  composition,  and  how  they  were  overcome  :  to  be  informed, 
in  short,  of  whatever  was  auxiliary  to  extraordinary  apti- 
tude and  industry,  in  making  and  employing  such  prodigious 
acquisitions.  The  mere  fact,  however,  that  these  acquisitions 
were  made  and  put  to  use,  in  an  assigned  order  of  time, 
is  the  chief  substance  of  the  personal  history  here  afforded  of 
this  wonderful  scholar. 

And  this  excursion,  though  rapid,  is  indeed  so  long  or  so 
wide  as  to  bring  him  in  view  of  a  vast  number  of  ancient  and 
modem  monuments  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  he  has 
been  rearing.  But  what  would  he  have  said  or  thought,  had 
it  been  possible  for  him  to  extend  it  so  far  as  to  see,  in 
prospect,  that  Pyrenean  heap  of  memoirs  of  their  authors,  by 
which  literature  was  doomed  to  be,  at  a  later  period,  loaded 
and  buried? — that  illustrious  period,  worthy  to  have  been 
predicted  by  Sibyls,  and  to  be  celebrated  by  poets  of  the 
Admiralty  and  St.  Stephen's ;  when  the  right  of  calling  the 
public  attention  to  the  memoirs  of  individuals,  written  by 
themselves,  was  no  longer  to  be  nearly  confined  to  martial 
dictators,  to  great  statesmen,  or  great  scholars,  to  the  Caesars, 
the  Sullys,  and  the  De  Thous;  but  should  be  liberally  accorded 
to  each  maker  of  a  madrigal,  a  play,  or  a  score  of  convivial 
jokes;  each  tool  of  a  minister;  each  reverend  obsequious 
retainer  of  a  profligate  lord ;  each  pander  to  each  wealthy 
or  noble  corrupter  of  society;  each  mistress  of  a  field 
officer ;  and  each  trifling  adventurer  who  assumes  a  mighty 
importance  on  the  strength  of  having  exercised  the  functions 
of  dressing,  consuming  the  com,  and  sleeping,  a  number  of 
years  in  France  or  Italy,  instead  of  London  or  Bath. 

Unlike  the  generality  of  memoirs,  the  work  of  Huet  is 
much  too  brief.  Besides  those  particulars  relative  to  the 
mechanism,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  his  studies,  which  we 
have  already  noticed  to  be  wanting  and  desirable,  a  man  who 
had  a  more  extensive  personal  acquaintance  than  any  other 
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indiyidual  of  his  age,  with  scholars,  philosophers,  and  states- 
men, coald  have  told  a  great  numher  of  entertaining  and 
striking  circumstances,  which  would  have  introduced  his 
readers  to  something  like  an  humble  acquaintance  with  a  por- 
tion of  that  splendid  society;  a  society,  too,  in  which  he 
pMsed  so  much  of  his  time,  as  to  make  it  altogether  inconceiv- 
able how  the  remainder  could  be  enough  for  his  prodigious 
qaaotity  of  reading,  writing,  and  philosophical  experi- 
ment. But  he  does  little  more  than  name  a  considerable 
namber  of  the  distinguished  persons,  and  his  sketches  of 
the  rest  are  brief  and  dry ;  much  in  the  manner  of  a  man 
writing  out  a  catalogue  of  books,  and  sometimes  stopping  to 
fSKj  that  this  is  a  very  celebrated  work,  in  great  request 
among  the  learned  on  the  Continent,  the  supposed  source  of 
some  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  philosophy,  its  first 
appearance  forming  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  science  or 
literature,  &c.  &c. ;  and  that  this  other  article  is  a  super- 
latively correct  and  elegant  edition,  having  occupied  so  many 
years  of  the  life  of  such  or  such  a  learned  editor,  the  typo- 
graphy being  the  very  finest  performance  of  the  unrivalled 
Elzevir  press,  &c.  &c 

Though  the  number  of  remarkable  facts  in  this  memoir  is 
indeed  very  small  for  a  busy  life  of  more  than  eighty  years, 
it  would  be  possible,  if  we  had  room,  to  extract  a  tolerable 
portion  of  entertainment ;  and  as  to  profit,  the  whole  history 
is  one  most  dense  piece  of  instruction  on  the  wonderful  effects 
of  unremitting  industry.  Men  of  ordinary  literary  hardihood 
look  over  the  dusty  and  solemn  ranks  of  learned  works  in  a 
great  public  library  as  an  invincible  terra  incognita ;  they 
gaze  on  the  lettered  latitude  and  altitude,  as  they  would  on 
the  inaccessible  shore  of  some  great  island  bounded  on  all 
sides  with  a  rocky  precipice.  Huet  gives  the  example  of  a 
man  having  no  such  submitting  and  retiring  sensations  at 
sight  of  the  most  formidable  masses  of  literature.  There  was 
no  point  where  he  had  the  smallest  fear  of  not  being  able  to 
make  an  entrance  and  a  lodgment,  and  to  extend  his 
researches  and  conquests  rapidly  on  all  sides,  while  the 
common  tribe  of  scholars  should  stand  gazing  and  confounded 
at  a  distance.  It  is  not  the  question,  whether  this  literary 
rivalship  of  the  military  projects  of  Alexander,  this  scheme 
of  universal  conquest,  was  a  judicious  plan  of  life.     Whether 
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it  was  wise  or  foolish,  the  marvellous  effect  of  unrelenting 
industry  in  the  prosecution  of  it  may  afford  a  valuable  lesson 
to  those  whose  ambition  to  accompUsh  something  great  and 
good  is  often  repressed  by  the  consideration  of  human  im- 
becility and  the  shortness  of  life. 

The  fate  which  more  or  less  befel  the  greatest  part  of  the 
talent  and  learning  in  France,  in  the  detestable  though  gaudy 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  being  drawn  within  the  vortex  of 
the  court,  awaited  Huet  also,  long  after  he  had  escaped  from 
all  the  vortices  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  in  which  he  had 
taken  a  few  whirls  in  his  youth.  In  conjunction  with  Bossuet 
he  was  made  preceptor  to  the  Dauphin ;  and  no  doubt  he 
performed,  when  in  this  situation  and  when  out  of  it,  his  due 
share  of  that  vile  worship  of  the  monarch,  of  which  the  col- 
lective literati  of  the  country  were  proud  to  be  the  priests, 
with  the  noble  exception  of  Tanaquil  Faber,  who  dedicated 
a  book  to  Fellisson,  then  an  inhabitant  of  his  Majesty's  prison 
of  the  Bastille.  Huet,  however,  had  really  not  time  to  go 
far  in  this  or  any  other  species  of  fashionable  vice  :  for  it  was 
during  his  preceptorship,  which  involved  a  considerable 
portion  of  official  labour  and  duties  of  courtiership,  that  he 
performed  his  greatest  work, "  Demonstratio  EvangeHca."  He 
has  given  a  striking  account,  and  not  in  an  ostentatious  style, 
of  the  labours  of  research  required  even  for  assembling  together 
the  crude  materials  for  this  monument  of  his  erudition. 

THE   DELPHIX   CLASSICS. 

It  was  also  during  the  period  of  his  service  at  court,  and  of  his 
employment  on  his  "  Demonstratio,*'  that  he  undertook,  at  the 
earnest  recommendation  of  the  Dauphin*s  governor,  the  Duke 
of  Montausier,  the  plan  of  publishing  all  the  Latin  classics, 
with  that  ample  furniture  of  illustration  which  has  made 
what  are  called  the  Delphin  editions  so  well  known  throughout 
Europe ;  and  this  plan  was  executed  within  less  than  twenty 
years,  to  the  extent  of  sixty-two  volumes.  Huet's  office  was 
to  obtain  competent  editors  for  the  respective  authors,  and  to 
exercise  a  general  superintendence,  by  examining,  once  a 
fortnight,  the  portions  of  work  they  had  performed.  And 
by  degrees,  he  says,  he  became  more  of  a  workman  himself 
than  he  had  intended ;  the  editors  of  some  of  the  most  ob- 
scure authors,  as  Manilius,  applying  to  him  for  assistance. 
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In  this  comprehensive  plan  for  the  facilitation  of  the  royal 
studies,  Lucan,  much  to  his  honour,  as  Dr.  Aikin  remarks, 
was  not  recognised  as  a  classic.  His  most  Serene  Highness, 
the  Heir  Apparent,  was  evidently  likely  to  derive  far  more 
valuable  instructions  on  the  principles  of  just  government 
from  the  obscure  astronomical  futilities  of  Manilius,  than  from 
Lucan 's  manifestoes  against  tyrants.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  benefit  accruing  from  this  hopeful  source  was  about 
as  great  as  that  from  the  expedient  suggested  by  the  sapience 
of  the  royal  father,  of  getting  together  a  party  of  the  most 
erudite  men  of  the  age,  to  talk  their  best  on  high  matters  of 
literature  and  science,  in  the  presence,  and  for  the  advantage, 
of  a  boy,  who  was  probably  meditating  on  the  philosophy  of 
frolics  one  half  of  the  time,  and  literally  dreaming  of  them 
the  other.  The  time  came  at  last  for  this  royal  receiver- 
general  of  wisdom  to  be  a  man,  and  to  be  married,  for  the 
good  of  the  nation ;  and  then,  it  should  seem,  by  Huet's  own 
confession,  that,  along  with  the  governor  and  preceptors,  he 
kicked  away  all  the  classics  with  a  prodigious  good- will. 


SPAIN.* 

A  FEW  more  sketches  of  Spain  are  acceptable  from  so  sensible 
a  traveller  as  Mr.  Semple,  notwithstanding  the  continual 
diminution  of  the  interest  recently  excited  in  the  fate  of  that 
most  miserable  country  :  and  the  more  acceptable,  from  the 
consideration  that  it  may  henceforward  be  very  long  before 
an  Englishman  will  again  be  able  to  survey  the  country  by 
so  interior  a  route.  Not,  however,  that  the  loss  of  such  a 
privilege  may  warrant  any  very  loud  strains  of  lamentation, 
any  more  than  the  locking  up  of  some  large  cemetery,  that 
should  have  been  heretofore  accessible  to  the  curiosity  of  every 
idle  stranger,  and  the  repeated  ingress  of  those  who  had  already 
explored  it.     One  or  two  attentive  inspections  and  accurate 

*  A  Second  Journey  in  Spain,  in  the  Spring  of  1809,  from  Linbon, 
thiY>ugh  the  Western  Skirta  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  to  Sevilla,  Cordova, 
Granada,  Malaga,  and  Gibraltar;  and  thence  to  Tetuan  and  Taogien. 
Br  Robert  Semple.    12mo.    1809. 
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descriptions  of  such  a  dreary  repository,  might  fairiy  be 
expected  to  satisfy  both  the  visitants  of  the  place  and  the 
hearers  of  their  report.  They  might  reasonably  condade, 
that  a  gloomy  sameness  of  appearance  would  long  continue 
to  rest  on  the  objects  in  the  subterraneous  abode  ;  and  that 
there  could  be  therefore  no  inducement,  on  the  ground  of 
curiosity,  to  a  re-examination,  for  a  long  time  to  come, — 
unless,  indeed  some  strange  convulsion,  caused  by  natural  or 
human  violence,  should  throw  the  still  figures  and  furniture 
of  the  region  of  death  out  of  their  order.  It  is  true  that  a 
convubion  has  been  and  is  now  disturbing  the  state  of 
death,  in  which  the  human  mind  has  so  long  reposed  in 
Spain.  But  the  report  before  us  is  enough  to  prove,  that 
beyond  a  certain  portion  of  mere  physical  ravage,  the  idtera- 
tion  is  exceedingly  small.  There  appears  no  symptom  of 
discontent  with  the  profoundest  ignorance, — ^no  perception  of 
the  superiority  of  neighbouring  nations, — not  the  movement 
of  a  hair's  breadth  in  recovery  from  any  one  prejudice 
or  absurd  custom, — ^not  the  faculty  of  even  suspecting  a 
defect  in  any  one  point  of  mechanism,  agriculture,  or  policy, 
of  which  the  uselessness,  inconvenience,  or  mischief  are 
palpably  before  the  people's  eyes  every  day ;  and  an  exe- 
crable superstition,  the  best  security  for  the  long  continuance 
of  this  state  of  intellectual  death,  remains  as  unshaken  as  the 
most  ponderous  tombstone  in  the  whole  country.  To  talk 
of  the  deliverance,  the  liberty,  the  glory,  and  so  forth,  of 
such  a  nation,  as  things  to  be  the  result  of  a  year  or  two  of 
anarchy  and  fighting,  does  really  seem  to  be  transgressing 
the  utmost  license  allowable  even  in  the  language  of  a  lam- 
poon or  an  Eastern  fiction.  And  to  expend,  to  a  prodigious 
amount,  the  means,  animate  and  inanimate,  of  a  nation  itself 
heavily  pressed  with  burdens,  in  aiding  the  deliverance,  as 
it  is  called,  of  such  a  people,  without  conveying  the  remotest 
hint  of  any  measures  corrective  of  barbarism,  and  tending  to 
assuage  the  fury  of  fanaticism,  would  be  quite  worthy  of  a 
country  where  bigots  and  infidels  should  be  contending  for 
the  political  power.  The  mind  seems  sufiiciently  dead  in 
Spain  to  ensure  a  protracted  period  of  moral  and  intellectual 
sameness,— a  monotony  of  ignorance  and  superstition, — what- 
ever may  be  the  despot*s  name  whose  slaves  the  population 
are  ultimately  to  become. 
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The  historians  who  shall  Jhurish^  as  the  phrase  is,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  present  century,  and  at  remoter  periods^  will 
have  to  do  the  best  thej  can  to  explain  the  policy  on  which 
the  English  nation  has  been  acting  during  the  last  twelve  or 
twenty  years.  And  it  would  be  worth  while  for  a  person, 
who,  though  yet  in  the  somewhat  earlier  part  of  life,  has 
been,  we  will  suppose,  an  intelligent  observer  of  the  transac* 
tions  of  the  last  few  years,  to  consider,  if  he  were  to  live  to 
be  asked  for  information,  or  for  his  opinion  concerning  them, 
forty  or  fifly  years  hence,  by  some  one  then  preparing  in  the 
seriousness  of  history  to  state  them,  and  comment  on  them, 
how  he  would  answer  such  questions  as  these — Did  the 
English  nation  at  that  time,  in  spite  of  all  their  vaunted 
illumination,  and  pretended  spirit  of  liberty,  entertain  a 
real  partiality  for  despots  as  such,  for  superstitious  and  intole- 
rant church  establishments,  and  in  short  for  that  state  of  the 
whole  social  economy,  which  is  at  once  the  result  and  pre- 
server of  ignorance  and  desperate  corruption  ?  Or,  in  their 
terrified  haste  to  secure  themselves  against  the  ultimate 
ascendancy  of  a  great  rival  power,  were  they  eager  to  ally 
theaiselves  with  any  sort  of  government  possessing  the  sem- 
blance of  a  ready-organized  military  force,  however  such  a 
government  might  be  hated  by  its  subjects,  rather  than  wait 
to  assist  any  nation  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  freedom 
which  would  create  a  truly  noble  and  powerful  ally  ? — as  a 
person  startled  with  the  apprehension  of  an  attack,  will  catch 
a  loose  rotten  stick  from  a  hedge,  instead  of  taking  time, 
when  there  is  really  time  enough,  to  cut  out  and  prepare 
a  sound  and  elastic  one  :  but  in  doing  so,  were  the  English 
nation  besotted  enough  to  believe  that  such  allies  could 
render  them  any  effectual  assistance  ?  And  did  that  nation, 
in  allying  itself  at  so  many  points  with  the  vilest  despotism, 
entertain  no  apprehension  that  its  own  government  might 
contract  some  similarity?  Or  is  the  truth  of  the  whole 
matter  no  other  than  this, — that  there  was  but  little  connexion 
but  that  of  power,  aided  by  delusion,  between  the  English 
government  and  the  English  people  ? 

SPAIN  AND  POBTUGAL  COMPARED. 

We  cannot  help  wondering  why,  when  Mr.  Semple  is  so 
hopeless  of  any  good  among  the  Portuguese,  he  is  so  sanguine 
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with  respect  to  the  SpaDiards ;  as  if  the  latter,  according  to 
his  own  descriptions,  were  not  so  deep  in  contented  igno* 
ranee, — as  if  thej  had  not  also,  in  the  same  plenty,  ''  its  old 
rites,  its  superstitions,  its  prejudices  of  three  centuries,^  and 
all  the  signs  of  ''  decrepitude," — as  if  the  Spanish  legislators 
and  military  commanders  were  not  nearly  as  incapable,  their 
ecclesiastics  as  stupid  and  intolerant,  their  adored  sixpenny- 
worths  of  wax  as  numerous,  their  mobs  as  ferocious,  and 
their  accumulations  of  dirt  as  noisome,  as  those  of  Portugal. 
With  respect,  indeed,  to  any  supposed  analogy,  in  point  of 
decline  and  decrepitude,  between  a  nation  and  an  aged 
individual,  we  cannot  learn  that  the  most  sober  class  of 
philosophers  esteem  the  notion  anything  more  than  a  fancy ; 
but  these  matters  of  fact  need  no  aid  and  aggravation  from 
ingenious  analogies  to  prove,  that  the  nation  have  not  mind 
enough  for  an  enlightened  system  of  co*operation  against 
their  enemy,  and  that  they  could  not  become  a  flourishing 
and  happy  people  within  vast  lengths  of  time,  if  all  the  French 
on  the  peninsula  were  in  one  night,  like  the  Egyptian 
locusts,  carried  into  the  sea. 

« 

SPANISH   FREEDOM   IMPROBABLE. 

As  to  Spain  being  ^free  nation,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
French,  Mr.  Semple  acknowledges  such  a  thing  to  be 
impossible ;  and  that  they  have  not  a  guess  at  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  In  saying  this,  he  betrays  not  the  slightest  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  assigning  any  reason  why  the  wretched 
population  should  not  be  kept  in  the  cauldron  of  war  as  long 
as  fuel  to  keep  it  hot  can  be  gathered  from  their  own  ravaged 
country,  or  supplied  by  the  oppressive  taxation  of  ours.  No ; 
his  affliction  is,  that  the  fighting  has  as  yet  been  in  too  small  a 
way  ;  and  he  proposes  that  the  English  army  shall  be  aug- 
mented to  80,000  men,  in  a  country  where  he  knows  that 
half  of  such  a  devouring  number  would  soon  perish  from 
famine  and  want  of  shelter,  should  they  even  not  once 
indulge  in  the  deleterious  luxury  of  meeting  the  French 
artillery.  The  Spanish  people,  thus  aided,  and,  through 
favour  of  such  an  adventitious  multitude,  and  the  still  greater 
multitude  that  would  cj*owd  in  from  France  to  oppose  them, 
partaking  very  largely  of  the  comforts  of  famine,  are  to  fight 
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on  and  gloriously  perish  for  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII. ; 
which  name  Mr.  Semple  thinks  will  be  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  inspiration,  and  a  substitute  for  subsistence. 
The  wearer  of  this  name,  however,  will  be  destroyed,  he 
says,  by  his  savage  captor,  when  it  is  seen  how  much  ardour 
it  keeps  alive  :  but  the  triumph  will,  notwithstanding,  be 
secured  ;  and  then  some  other  ignorant  and  feeble  branch  of 
the  family  may  be  had  up,  to  be  crowned  the  despot  of 
Spain ;  and  thus  the  whole  affair  is  to  be  finished,  to  the 
huge  satisfaction,  we  will  allow,  of  no  small  number  of 
persons  in  Spain,  who  will  (provided  the  new  monarch  so 
pleases)  have  the  good  luck  of  obtaining  possession  of 
numerous  houses  and  farms  which  will  have  been  left  without 
owners.  There  are  some  persons  of  stout  constitutions  who 
can  stand  but  little  strong  liquor  ;  and  it  is  very  curious  to 
observe  how  many  men  of  good  heads,  in  the  mental  sense, 
cannot  indulge  five  minutes  in  a  speculation  on  Spain  with- 
out reeling  most  woefully. 

It  may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  so  sensible  a  thinker 
cannot  be  absurd  on  any  subject — saving  the  project  of  send- 
ing 80,000  English  into  Spain  to  fight  for  Ferdinand.  Our 
readers  ought,  therefore,  to  have  the  benefit  of  another  of  the 
reflections  suggested  to  him  by  the 

POPISH    SUPERSTITIONS. 

The  particular  instance  was  in  a  church  at  Granada,  where 
''one  woman,  on  entering,  fell  on  her  knees,  and  in  that 
manner  worked  her  way  to  the  altar,  where,  having  muttered 
a  prayer,  and  crossed  herself  repeatedly,  she  rose,  walked 
backwards  to  the  door,  when  she  knelt  again  and  proceeded 
as  before :  the  ceremony  was  thrice  repeated."  The  traveller 
very  properly  exclaims  against  a  superstition  which  can 
substitute  the  knees  for  the  feet,  in  perambulations  in  which 
the  latter  would  serve  full  as  welL 
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AMELIORATION  OF  THE  AFRICANS. 

WuoEVEB  is  the  person  conscious  of  having  originated  the 
idea  of  the  African  institution,  that  person,  it  may  fairly 
be  presumed,  can  have  very  few  consciousnesses  equally 
gratifying  ;  since  it  is  an  insti&tion  of  which  he  may  justly 
be  confident  of  the  permanent  existence,  and  of  which  the 
operation  must  be  infallibly  beneficial  as  far  as  it  can  be 
extended^  and  may  probably  be  at  length  extended,  by  at 
least  an  indirect  influence,  to  the  greater  part  of  the  least 
known  and  the  most  despised  and  oppressed  division  of  the 
human  race.  That  division  has  been  regarded  as  so  utterly 
abandoned  to  moral  desolation,  that  it  has  been,  compara- 
tively, but  little  comprehended,  excepting  with  respect  to 
the  abolition  of  its  trade  in  human  creatures,  within  the 
schemes,  or  even  the  speculations,  of  benevolent  projectors : 
and  the  references  made  to  it  have  so  ordinarily  been  those 
in  which  European  and  national  pride  has  expressed  con- 
tempt, or  those  in  which  philanthropy  has  expressed  de- 
spondency, that  our  very  language  seems  reluctant  to  admit 
such  phrases  as  African  civilization,  African  literature, 
African  science. 

Most  readers  will  recollect  that  this  institution  was 
formed  immediately  after  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
for  the  general  object  of  attempting,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
African  nations,  aujrthing  which  could  be  devised  by  a 
combination  of  the  most  enlightened  understandings,  aided, 
for  practical  efforts,  by  whatever  pecuniary  means  might 
be  furnished  by  individual  liberality,  —  and  for  the  par- 
ticular one  of  exercising  an  extensive  vigilance  respecting 
the  effectual  enforcement  of  the  abolition  act,  and  detecting 
those  attempts  at  evading,  it  which  it  was  natural  to  expect 
would  be  made,  but  of  which  no  man  had  anticipated  the 
ample  success  and  impunity  which  are  now  proved  to  have 
attended  them. 

It  may  be  presumed,  that  if  all  the  grand  improvements 
which  at  the  present  time  distinguish,  or  have  in  past  ages 
distinguished,  some  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  could  be 
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traced  to  their  origin,  it  would  be  found,  in  many  instances, 
that  those  improvements  suddenly  arose  and  made  a  pro- 
digious advance  under  the  genius  of  some  individual,  in 
each  of  these  nations ;  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  fact 
in  the  instances  of  Cadmus,  Monco  Capac,  Alfred,  and 
Peter.  It  is  acknowledged  that  conquest  has  been  the  harsh 
and  most  ordinary  instrument  of  civilization ;  but  much  has 
been  effected  by  the  gentler  operation  of  commerce,  next 
to  Christianity  the  most  powerful  of  the  milder  modes  of 
civilizing  barbarians;  and  this  commerce  can  be  set  on  foot 
without  the  intervention  of  war,  or  the  concurrence  of  any 
extraordinary  events  or  efforts. 

The  Committee  represent,  in  somewhat  sanguine  terms, 
that  if  once  but  a  small  number  of  individuals  in  a  country 
can  be  induced  to  adopt  improvements  which  are  of  a 
nature  to  give  immediate  and  practical  proof  of  advantage, 
their  prevalence  will  rapidly  extend  on  iJl  sides.  A  happy 
and  wonderful  instance  in  point  is  doubtless  afforded  in  the 
fact  here  cited  in  illustration — the  quick  progress  of  convic- 
tion which  had  accompanied  Dr.  Jenner's  discovery  into  all 
parts  of  the  world.  But  the  small-pox  is  an  evil  very  dread- 
ful to  the  imagination  of  even  the  most  hardy  or  the  most 
unthinking  barbarians,  and  vaccination  an  expedient  infi- 
nitely easy,  a  thing  of  a  moment,  involving  no  pain,  no 
exertion  of  mind,  no  careful  process  of  action,  no  toil,  no 
confinement,  no  change  from  accustomed  habits.  It  would 
be  easy  to  advert  to  Russia,  China,  our  immediate  neigh- 
bours, or  even  our  own  country,  for  numerous  proofs  of  the 
Tery  slow  progress  of  any  improvement  which  requires  the 
surrender  and  reversal  of  any  fixed  habits,  any  considerable 
exercise  of  the  understanding,  or  any  great  novelty  of  manual 
operation. 

Objections  will  be  raised  against  the  design  on  the  ground 
of  the  African  character,  as  it  has  been  represented  by  the 
enemies  of  that  unfortunate  race.  Many  assert  the  radical 
nature  of  the  negroes  to  be  such  as  to  doom  them  to  an 
eternal  impossibility  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence, 
and  even  to  forbid  their  attainment  of  the  humblest  arts 
and  advantages  of  civilization.  Such  judgment,  pronounced 
by  the  oppressors  of  the  Africans,  is  founded  on  an  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  those  very  vices  which  these  very  oppres- 
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sors  themselves  have  created  in  them,  by  inflicting  the 
misery  and  degradation  of  slavery,  a  condition  in  which 
some  of  the  bad  qualities  imputed  will  inevitably  be  always 
found:  but  that  even  these  accusers  are,  in  their  testimony, 
so  discordant  with  one  another,  and  with  themselves,  as  to 
justify  the  opinion,  even  if  there  were  no  more  direct 
evidence  to  rest  it  on,  that  the  negroes,  notwithstanding 
their  debased  condition,  disclose  so  many  favourable  indica- 
tions as  not  to  leave  materials  enough,  of  decidedly  bad 
quality,  for  false  accusers  and  unjust  judges  to  elaborate 
into  a  comprehensive  condemnation,  without  being  betrayed, 
in  the  attempt,  into  the  grossest  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions. 

The  Report  proceeds  to  allege,  in  extenuation  of  the 
admitted  faults  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  that  they 
have  been  left  to  a  more  complete  ignorance  than  was  ever 
perhaps  suffered  to  remain  among  any  part  of  the  people 
of  a  civilized  country,  the  mass  of  them  having  been  denied 
any  species  or  d^ree  of  education  or  religious  instruction; 
notwithstanding  its  being  a  notorious  fact,  acknowledged 
by  the  planters  tliemselves,  that  a  striking  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  the  character  of  the  slaves,  in  those  parts 
of  the  Islands  which  have  permitted  the  labours  of  the 
missionaries  sent  by  the  **  charitable  zeal  of  some  religious 
societies  in  this  country/' 

The  Committee  then  advert  to  various  instances  of  the 
success  of  well-judged  efforts  for  transforming  barbarians 
into  civilized  societies,  and  very  pointedly  and  triumphantly 
to  the  admirable  plan  successfully  tried  by  the  Quaicers  on 
the  savages  of  North  America,  the  one  tribe  of  human 
beings  of  whose  barbarous  rovings  scarcely  any  speculator 
had  foreseen  any  other  possible  termination  than  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  wanderers.  The  promising  effects  of  this  origi- 
nal contrivance  for  teaching  these  wild  aborigines  to  find, 
for  the  first  time,  a  home  in  their  own  country,  and  to 
adorn  that  home  with  the  virtues,  arts,  and  simple  refine- 
ments which  will  render  the  vernal  season  of  their  civiliza- 
tion so  enchanting  to  them  and  their  benevolent  instructors, 
are  a  proof  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  ijiere  private  associa- 
tion, and  indeed  as  a  proof  of  such  associations  being  the 
fitt^  agents  in  plans  of  civilizing  barbarians. 
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The  indolence,  and  the  vices  and  miseries  naturally 
attendant  on  the  indolence,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  African 
coast  are  perfectly  brought  home  as  a  charge  on  the  slave- 
trade,  and,  therefore,  on  the  nations  that  have  had  the  chief 
concern  in  that  trade,  not  only  by  a  just  observation  on  its 
tendency  to  destroy  all  the  motives  to  industry,  but  by  the 
striking  fact,  that  in  their  grosser  forms  they  are  confined 
to  the  coast. 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR   COMMERCE   WITH  AFRICA. 

In  the  Second  Report,  the  Committee,  in  illustration  of 
the  practicability  of  their  grand  expedient,  the  creation  of 
an  extensive  traffic  in  African  produce,  made  an  ample 
enumeration  of  articles  which  Africa  could  furnish,  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  for  exportation  to  Europe,  if  the  natives 
could  be  made  to  feel  a  sufficient  inducement,  and  be  assisted 
with  the  requisite  instruction,  to  cultivate  and  prepare 
them.  Most  of  these  productions  are  already  found  in  the 
country,  and  the  rest  of  the  list  could  easily  be  brought  to 
fionrish  there.  Cotton  is  the  one  on  which  the  Committee 
dwelt  the  most  pointedly,  as  an  article  of  great  and  almost 
immediate  promise.  They  stated  it  to  be  already  cultivated, 
rather  extensively,  on  the  African  coast,  though  of  a  species 
inferior  to  what  is  required  in  the  European  market.  The 
first  opportunity  was,  therefore,  to  be  seized  for  introducing 
a  finer  species  of  the  plant  into  that  richly  capable  soil; 
and  they  had  the  pleasure  of  reporting,  that,  through  the 
active  good  offices  of  Messrs.  Hardcastle  and  Reyner,  they 
had  been  put  in  possession,  much  sooner  than  they  had 
any  reason  to  expect,  of  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  cotton 
seed,  part  of  which,  put  up  in  small  packages,  so  as  to  admit 
of  its  easy  distribution,  was  already  on  its  way  to  Africa, 
and  the  remainder  waiting  the  first  conveyance.  Rice, 
coffee,  and  indigo  were  among  the  other  articles  proposed 
to  be  made  the  first  objects  of  encouragement  in  the  new 
scheme  of  x^frican  cultivation.  And  as  one  practical  move- 
ment in  aid  of  that  cultivation,  the  expedient  was  suggested 
(subject  to  the  very  limited  condition  of  the  Society's  funds), 
of  engaging  in  America  or  the  West  Indies  respectable  and 
well-qualified  Africans,  or  descendants  of  Africans,  to  become 
the  instructors  of  the  natives  and  colonists  of  the  coast  in 
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the  culture  and  preparation  of  these  and  other  tropical  pro- 
ductions. The  Committee  suggested,  also,  the  probable 
utility  of  offering  medals,  or  other  honorary  rewards,  to  the 
most  successful  efforts  in  either  the  cultivation  or  the  trade. 
This  suggestion  was  followed  up  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  an  offered  premium  of  fifty  guineas,  in  plate  or  money, 
to  the  first  importer  into  England  of  a  given  quantity,  in  a 
specified  state,  of  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  or  coffee,  the  produce 
of  Africa;  or  should  plant,  witfaan  the  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone  before  the  first  of  January,  1810,  the  greatest 
number  of  acres,  not  less  than  ten,  with  coffee  plants. 
The  objection  expected  to  be  heard  to  the  importation  of 
so  much  cotton  as  Africa  can  be  made  to  produce  beyond 
its  own  consumption — that  it  will  injure  the  interests  of 
our  colonies  in  which  cotton  is  cultivated — receives  an 
incomparably  better  answer,  than  that  our  benevolence  for 
an  oppressed  race  should  make  us  willing  to  promote  their 
welfare,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  slight  sacrifices  in 
other  quarters;  namely,  "  that  in  proportion  as  the  natives 
of  Africa  supply  us  with  the  raw  material,  they  will  be 
capable  of  paying  for  a  larger  quantity  of  the  manufactured 
article." 

The  other  articles  by  means  of  which  the  Institution 
hopes  to  bring  Africans  at  last  into  an  advantageous  com- 
merce with  Europeans,  even  though  they  have  none  of  their 
relatives  or  neighbours  to  sell,  are  such  as  the  following : 
gold,  ivory,  bees'  wax,  dye-woods,  many  kinds  of  timber, 
potash,  palm  oil,  sugar,  maleguetta  pepper,  spiceries,  castor 
oil,  arrowroot,  tapioca,  sago,  tobacoo^  hides,  sponge,  opium, 
cochineal,  and  silk. 

THE   SLATE  TRADE  AN  IMPEDIMENT  TO  COMMERCE. 

It  may,  however,  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  a  very  con- 
siderable time,  before  British  captains  and  crews  will  be  able 
to  reconcile  themselves  to  receive,  with  any  tolerable  temper, 
such  articles  as  these  for  their  lading,  instead  of  those  troops 
of  distracted  or  sullen  victims,  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
cram  and  fetter  down  to  suffocation  and  death  in  their  vessels. 
There  is  hardly  any  luxury  on  earth  which  a  little  habit 
renders  so  delightful  and  indispensable  as  cruelty.  The 
Africans  theoiaelves  also  have  tasted  of  it  so  deeply,  thai  it 
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may  take  a  long  course  of  jears  to  dear  their  imaginations  of 
the  haunting  tempting  ideas  which  suggest  to  them,  when  thej 
see  a  thicket,  what  an  opportune  place  it  would  he  to  lurk 
in  to  spring  on  their  prey;  when  thej  see  a  small  village, 
what  a  rich  midnight  capture  it  would  afford;  when  they 
see  a  gay,  vigorous  group,  in  the  activity  of  labour  or  sport, 
what  a  triumph  it  would  be  to  quench  in  a  moment  their 
vivacity,  to  overpower  their  struggles,  to  manacle  their  limbs, 
and  to  carry  them  down  to  the  mart,  thinking  the  while 
how  much  of  the  means  of  inebriation  may  be  purchased 
with  one,  how  many  trinkets  with  another,  and  how  many 
useful  implements  with  a  third.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  a 
considerable  time  must  have  elapsed  before  the  chiefs  will 
be  all  perfectly  convinced  there  is  absolutely  to  be  an  end 
of  the  traffic  in  the  persons  of  their  subjects  and  their 
enemies;  and  also  that,  supposing  this  conviction  universally 
and  immediately  complete,  a  considerable  interval  is  likely 
to  be  consumed  in  confusion  and  imbecility  between  the 
forced  cessation  of  a  long  accustomed  mode  of  action,  and 
the  effectual  adoption  of  a  quite  different  one,  among  a 
people  who  have  no  enlightened  speculative  principles  to 
guide  them  in  the  transition.  Idinds  possessed  of  such 
principles,  when  an  accustomed  channel  has  been  closed, 
can,  by  the  application  of  them  even  to  the  most  untried 
things,  quickly  ascertain  the  next  most  advantageous  or 
most  practicable  course;  but  ignorant  minds  and  nations 
come  very  slowly  to  find  it  out,  through  a  long  confusion  of 
irregular  and  accidental  movements,  and  waste,  though 
often  costly,  experiments.  It  is  the  difference  between  a 
scientific  practitioner  in  the  mechanical  or  other  arts,  and 
a  mere  handicraftsman.  The  former,  being  possessed  of 
general  principles  of  art,  if  debarred  from  a  particular 
department  in  which  he  has  practised,  will  not  be  long  in 
deciding  what  other  practical  branch  he  may  most  safely 
venture  to  attempt  under  the  mere  guidance  of  those  prin- 
ciples, which  are  a  medium  through  which  he  understands 
whatever  is  most  essential  in  many  branches.  The  latter, 
having  worked  merely  by  habit  and  pattern,  is  condemned, 
when  thrown  out  of  his  particular  employment,  to  look 
round  despondingly  on  all  others  as  things  quite  unknown 
to  him,  and  on  which  he  is  to  make  a  number  of  awkward. 
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and  some  perhaps  mischievous  trials,  in  order  to  find  in 
which  of  them  he  may  hope  to  get  his  hand  in,  and  that 
too  solely  by  means  of  practice.  From  such  a  view  of  the 
state  of  African  understanding,  the  Society  will  prosecute, 
with  peculiar  earnestness,  that  part  of  their  design,  which 
aims  at  imparting  instruction  relative  to  the  elementary 
principles  of  national  interest. 

To  the  question,  *'  If  Africa  has  such  vast  capabilities, 
what  is  the  cause  that  they  have  remained  so  long  unde- 
veloped?'* the  Ck>mmittee  have  one  constant  reply — the 
slave  trade:  and  in  the  Second  Report  a  very  striking 
description  is  given,  in  the  words  of  Governor  Ludlam,  of 
some  of  the  methods  of  obtaining  slaves,  of  the  intense  and 
almost  furious  eagerness  with  which  these  methods  had  been 
plied  for  some  time  past,  in  the  expectation  of  a  speedy 
abolition  of  the  trade,  and  of  the  consequent  desolation  of 
the  country.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  region  hunted,  throughout 
all  its  tracts,  with  hell-hounds.  And,  meanwhile,  a  Christian 
legislature  was  debating  and  procrastinating;  giving  pledges 
of  acts  to  meet,  in  this  or  the  oih&v  future  year,  the  present, 
instant  claims  of  justice;  affecting  to  threaten,  and  winking 
permission;  as  if  to  give  the  fiends  just  the  proper  stimulus, 
and  just  tlie  requisite  space  of  time,  to  devour  the  whole  of 
their  desired  prey,  and  leave  an  absolute  desert  for  that 
legislature  at  length  to  denominate,  in  its  abolition  decree, 
— "  peace." 

EUBOPEAN   EDUCATIOir  OF  AFRICANS. 

The  Third  Report  gave  a  concise  and  pleasing  detail  of 
operations;  and  must  have  afibrded  the  Society  that  kind  of 
pleasure  which  is  felt  in  seeing  a  complex  machine,  of 
great  expectation,  beginning  to  work,  and  promising  to 
work  well.  Several  African  youths,  carefully  trained 
during  a  number  of  years  in  England  to  several  useful 
attainments,  had  been  sent  to  Sierra  Leone.  An  enlarged 
provision  had  been  made  there  for  the  instruction  of  the 
sons  of  the  chiefs,  and  for  promoting  the  study,  by  Euro- 
peans, of  the  Arabic  and  Soosoo  languages.  More  than 
fifteen  tons  of  the  best  cotton  seed  had  been  transmitted; 
and  it  was  heard  that  some  of  the  first  that  had  been  sown 
was  coming  up.     Printed  instructions  for  its  culture  and 
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management  had  been  sent.  A  sample  of  hemp  had  been 
received,  which,  it  was  expected,  would  prove  little  inferior 
to  the  Russian,  and  would  not  cost  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  price.  Experiments  were  begin  ing  to  be  made  on  the 
culture  of  the  mulbery-tree,  Peruvian  bark,  tea,  and  tobacco. 
The  offered  premium  had  been  awarded  for  the  importation 
of  cotton.  Representations  had  been  made  to  government 
respecting  the  duties  on  imports  from  Africa,  which  were  so 
high  on  several  articles  as  to  amount  nearly  or  quite  to  a 
prohibition.  The  direct  trade  between  this  country  and 
Africa  had  been  ascertained  to  have  considerably  increased 
since  the  cessation  of  the  slave  trade.  ''  Circumstances  had 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  directors  which  left  them  no 
room  to  doubt  that  means  were  at  that  moment  employed, 
by  persons  formerly  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  for  eluding 
the  salutary  provisions  of  the  abolition  act,  and  perpetuat- 
ing the  guilt  and  misery  of  that  traffic."  They  were  earnestly 
intent  on  frustrating  those  means,  but  to  explain  publicly  in 
what  manner  would  defeat  the  object.  The  same  reserve 
was  indispensable  as  to  the  measures  which  they  avowed 
themselves  to  be  pursuing  to  induce  foreign  nations  to 
restrict  or  abandon  their  trade  of  slaves.  "  They  had  much 
pleasure  in  stating  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  shown 
themselves,  on  all  occasions,  fully  disposed  to  promote,  as 
far  as  it  had  been  in  tJieir  powers  the  purposes  of  the  Institu- 
tion." Letters  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  one  or  two  other 
points  of  the  coast,  had  given  the  pleasing  intelligence  of 
fewer  wars,  and  several  palpable  signs  and  promises  of 
improvement,  since  the  discontinuance  of  the  slave  trade. 
The  Report  terminates  with  a  statement  of  expenses,  amount- 
ing, from  March,  1807,  to  Jan.  1,  1809,  to  £1,550  8s.  4d.; 
in  every  item  of  which  expense  the  utmost  attention  had 
been  paid  to  economy.  Several  facts  mentioned  clearly 
prove  this  laudable  and  indispensable  care  to  have  been 
maintained.  The  appendix  contains  several  useful  docu- 
ments of  a  commercial  nature,  and  several  very  interesting 
accounts  of  the  mannei's  of  African  nations. 

The  Fourth  Report  relates,  almost  exclusively,  to  the 
nefarious  system  of  contriving  means  by  which  the  slave 
trade  has  continued  to  be  carried  on,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
in  defiance  of  the  English  and  American  abolition  laws. 
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ON  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  TRAVELLER  • 

Db.  Clarke  sajs,  ''  a  sense  of  unearned  praise,  bestowed 
by  too  eager  anticipation,  weighs  heavy  on  his  mind."  There 
is  no  help  for  this.  It  is  a  man  s  own  fault  if  he  has  made 
his  main  literary  adventure  additionally  hazardous,  by  pre- 
cursory proofs  of  uncommon  talentis  and  acquirements.  Our 
author  must  submit  to  bear  this  evil,  of  meeting  a  very  raised 
state  of  the  public  expectation  ;  and  we  fear  we  cannot 
honestly  hold  out  to  him  the  slenderest  hope,  that  he  will 
feel  any  alleviation  of  it,  when  preparing  to  publish  the  next 
part  of  the  series  of  his  travels. 

Dr.  Clarke,  we  said,  is  regarded  as  a  traveller  of  no  ordi- 
nary class  ;  and  the  truth  is,  he  is  of  no  class.  He  is  superior 
to  that .  peculiarity  of  taste  and  observation,  by  which  the 
greater  proportion  of  travellers  are  marked  as  of  particular 
species  ;  the  respective  distinctions  of  which  imply  something 
much  more  limited  and  less  dignified,  than  that  comprehen- 
sive intelligence,  which  speculating  on  every  place  and  object 
through  the  medium  of  every  kind  of  knowledge,  brings  home 
an  entire  estimate  of  the  regions  surveyed.  We  have  travel- 
lers whose  tastes  and  qualifications  are  specially  directed  and 
adapted  to  the  object  of  ascertaining  elementary  geographical 
facts, — the  situations,  divisions,  and  most  obvious  appearances 
of  imperfectly  known  tracts  of  the  earth  ;  of  extending  our 
knowledge  of  its  minerals  or  vegetables  ;  of  exploring  and 
illustrating  antiquities  ;  of  accumulating  facts  and  observa- 
tions relative  to  political  economy ;  of  drawing  sketches  of 
national  manners  ;  or  of  catching  the  light  shapes  of  amuse- 
ment, and  finding  occasions  of  being  witty.  There  have 
been  travellers  also,  who,  without  any  very  specific  pursuit, 
and  without  any  considerable  pretensions  to  either  science 
or  learning,  have  been  content  with  the  general  exercise  of 
mere  good  sense  on  such  matters  as  are  within  its  cognizance. 
Travellers  of  several  of  these  classes,  when  they  excel  in 
their  particular  capacity,  will  always  be  regarded  as  valuable 

*  TravelB  in  Tarious  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  By 
Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.  Part  the  Firat :  Ruasia,  Tartary,  and 
Turkey.    4to.    1810. 
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contributors  to  our  knowledge  or  entertainment ;  but  it  is 
necessarilj  with  a  higher  satisfaction,  that  we  meet  on  his 
retam  a  traveller,  who  nnites  in  himself  the  qualifications 
for  taking  account  of  all  those  aspects  of  a  country  under 
which  it  would  be  contemplated,  severally,  by  the  specific 
classes  of  travellers  ;  a  man,  whose  watchful  and  penetrating 
mind  is  never  bafiSied,  in  any  of  its  attempted  operations,  for 
want  of  an  appropriate  apparatus.  The  present  author 
appears  to  meet  this  description  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
He  is  a  mineralogist,  a  botanist,  a  connoisseur — as  to  the  arts 
to  which  that  cant  denomination  most  commonly  refers — a 
critic,  an  antiquary,  a  historian,  a  lively  painter  of  manners  ; 
but  all  these  qualifications  are  so  involved  and  combined  in 
the  one  element  of  general  philosophic  intelligence,  that  no 
one  of  them  has  an  excessive  predominance  ;  nor  in  the 
exercise  of  any  one  of  them  is  the  author's  manner  for  a 
moment  that  which  is  usually  observable  in  a  man  who  can 
exercise  no  other.  It  is  never  the  manner  of  the  mere  natural- 
ist, the  fnere  connoisseur,  &c.  &c.,  but  of  an  enlightened 
observer  who  has  learnt  to  judge  of  the  absolute,  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  relative^  importance  of  the  various  classes  of 
facts  and  inquiries  ;  and  never  expends  so  much  attention  on 
one  as  to  give  it  a  disproportionate  consequence,  or  excite  a 
suspicion  that  he  may  not  be  master  of  the  others.  And  that 
he  is  the  master  of  the  various  departments,  will  be  obvious 
to  the  reader  by  the  time  he  has  advanced  through  a  moderate 
portion  of  the  volume,  in  that  remarkable  appearance  of  ease 
with  which  he  slightly  adverts  to,  or  more  or  less  expatiates 
on,  any  of  the  facts  or  principles  belonging  to  them,  so  unlike 
that  effort  and  ostentation  oflen  visible  in  the  references  of 
writers,  who  have  but  a  smattering  of  knowledge  on  subjects 
with  which  they  are,  notwithstanding,  willing  to  have  the 
credit  of  being  acquainted.  The  same  ease  distinguishes  also 
the  style  of  our  traveller,  which  is  of  natural  construction, 
though  the  language  of  a  scholar  ;  as  free  from  vulgarity  and 
every  sort  of  slang,  as  from  pomp  and  pedantry ;  and  in 
general  happily  descriptive.  The  writer  is  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  putting  the  reader  in  possession  of  a  fact  by  means 
of  a  delicate  and  dexterous  turn  of  expression,  where  a  bare 
explicit  statement  could  by  no  possible  choice  of  words  avoid 
btf  ng  gpK>ssly  offensive.  There  are  several  instances  of  this  in 
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his  descriptions  of  the  surpassing  abominations  of  Russian 
filth. 

Dr.  Clarke  enjoyed  high  advantages  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  travelling  enterprises,  and  in  every  part  of  the  final  com- 
position of  his  relation  of  them, — from  his  having  visited  so 
many  countries.  He  appears  to  have  seen  whatever  is  most 
worthy  of  attention  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
He  was  thus  progressively  acquiring,  throughout  a  consider- 
able series  of  years,  a  more  philosophic  standard  by  which  to 
estimate  the  diflerent  nations,  by  means  of  that  wide  com- 
parative view,  which  was  enabling  him  to  attain  a  collective 
estimate  of  incomparably  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
human  race.  One  result  of  this  advantage  is,  that  the  book 
is  clear  of  all  language  of  puerile  surprise  and  extravagant 
wonderment.  And  besides  the  general  and  philosophic  effect 
of  this  extensive  experience  on  our  author's  representations, 
the  reader  has  the  benefit  of  it  in  many  distinct  particulars 
of  coincidence  or  contrast  between  the  nations. 

As  to  more  general  criticism,  he  will  probably  receive  a 
larger  portion  of  unqualified  praise  than  any  traveller  for  a 
century  past.  Perhaps  no  predecessor  has  combined  so  many 
requisites  ;  no  traveller  was  ever  more  vigilantly  inquisitive, 
or  saw  more  varieties  of  man  and  nature  ;  excepting  a  very 
few  instances  of  surpassing  and  barely  justifiable  though  suc- 
cessful temerity,  no  traveller  has  displayed  more  enterprise 
and  resolution  ;  no  traveller  with  a  mind  so  pre-occupied  with 
literature,  has  ever,  as  far  as  yet  appears,  gone  out  with  less 
of  prejudice  and  system,  to  be  confirmed  by  and  to  pervert 
his  observations  ;  no  traveller  did  or  will  narrate  with  a 
more  elegant  simplicity,  or  describe  more  luminously.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  regions  he  purveyed  were  in  some  parts 
but  very  imperfectly,  or  properly  not  at  all,  known  to  us,  and 
are  in  most  parts  interesting. 

FAULTS  OP   TRAVELLERS. 

When  predicting  a  large  share  o^  unqualified  praise,  we  need 
not  say  we  have  a  reference  to  the  conspicuous  faults  or  defects 
in  most  of  the  distinguished  travellers  of  the  past  century. 
Some  of  them  have  notoriously  pursued  their  researches,  and 
composed  their  books,  in  the  express  character  of  infidels. 
Some  have  vitiated  the  information  they  have  supplied  by  an 
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absurd  nationality  of  spirit,  or  even  the  spirit  of  a  mere  political 
party.  Others  have  regarded  all  mankind  as  purely  so  much 
material  for  making  satires.  Others  in  exploring,  with  noble 
enterprise,  unknown  and  dangerous  regions,  have  been 
materially  deficient  in  the  knowledge  pre-requisite  in  order  to 
elicit  the  knowledge  which  those  regions  might  have  afforded ; 
or  possessing  all  the  intellectual  requisites,  they  have  given 
to  their  relations  such  a  constant  air  of  extravagance  as  to 
keep  the  reader  in  a  perpetual  state  of  unwilling  suspicion, 
and  leave  the  public  mind  requiring  additional,  and  expecting 
opposite,  evidence.  The  present  traveller  has  left  all  such 
faults  to  their  respective  owners. 

PICTUIIB   OF  RUSSIA. 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Clarke's  odious  picture  of  Russia,  its 
lines  are  so  different  from  that  unmeaning  generality,  and  from 
that  artificial  distortion,  by  the  one  or  the  other  of  which  fiction 
is  betrayed  ;  its  minute  touches  have  all  so  much  character, 
that  the  internal  evidence  of  truth,  combined  with  the  con- 
fidence which  there  could  be  no  good  reason  for  withholding 
from  a  man  like  Dr.  Clarke,  ought  to  be  quite  sufiicient  to 
give  perfect  authority  to  his  representation.  But  there  was  a 
time,  a  very  short  way  back  in  history,  when  even  in  spite 
of  thai  verisimilitude  which  we  can  now  perceive  in  his 
representation,  and  of  the  authority  which  his  testimony 
derives  from  his  character,  we  should  have  been  all  to  a  man 
enraged  at  such  a  description.  For  at  that  time,  Russia  was 
our  grand  co-operator  in  defence  of  social  order  and  the 
Christian  religion.  We  were  all  bounding  from  the  earth 
with  joy,  at  first  hearing  of  the  arrival,  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  of  the  military  Howard,  the  mild  though  energetic 
Suwarrow,  to  assist  us  in  protecting  the  civilized  world 
against  the  threatened  return  of  barbarism  ;  every  whiskered 
Scythian  philanthropist  in  succession,  down  to  Kutusof,  has 
been  the  object  of  our  affection  and  worship ;  the  present 
autocrat  was  very  lately  our  ''august  and  magnanimous 
ally  ;'*  and  as  to  the  mass  of  his  subjects,  it  was  impossible 
for  ng  to  dream  of  their  character  consisting  of  any  otiier  than 
the  most  generous  and  heroic  qualities,  while  we  contemplated 
their  representative  legions  that  came  so  far  southward  to 
exhibit  the  virtues  of  a  Russian  camp.  But  since  this  monarch 
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and  his  heroic  snhjects  bo  unacconntablj  grew  eool  in 
spate  of  all  the  fire  at  Austerlitz,  and  at  last,  for  fear  of  draw- 
ing the  same  sort  of  heat  to  melt  their  own  Moscovite  snows, 
concluded  to  withdraw  from  our  alliance,  renounce  even  our 
friendship,  and  leave  our  cause  to  its  fate,  it  is  necessarily 
evident  to  us  that  the  monarch  is  a  coward,  a  simpleton,  or 
worse,  and  all  his  people  vile  barbarians.  We,  therefore,  shall 
all  and  every  of  us  receive  a  representation  Uke  that  of  Dr. 
Clarke  with  such  a  violence  of  welcome  as  will  soon  banish 
all  the  apprehensions,  which  even  the  scrupulous  and  severe 
justice,  apparent  in  these  two  judgments  passed  on  the  same 
people,  might  else  have  tended  to  inspire. 

The  general  impression  conveyed  is,  that  the  main  body 
of  the  Russian  population  are  in  a  strict  sense  heathens ; 
that  though  they  hear  and  utter  some  of  the  leading  names 
and  terms  of  revealed  religion,  they  do  not  connect  with 
them  any  of  the  ideas  which  revelation  was  intended 
to  impart;  that  they  have  no  more  notion  of  Christi- 
anity as  a  system  of  doctrines,  than  they  have  of  any 
ancient  or  modem  scheme  of  metaphysics  ;  that  they  are 
never  permitted  to  look  at  the  religion  directly,  but  only  see 
some  distorted  and  fantastic  reflections  of  a  few  of  its  memor- 
able facts  on  the  varnish  and  tinsel  of  superstitious  pomp  and 
ceremonies, — the  ecclesiastics  being  of  no  manner  of  use  but 
to  perform  these  ceremonies  and  consume  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  ;  that  an  inconceivable  degree  of  childishness  and 
absurdity  predominates  throughout  the  ceremonial,  and  makes 
its  most  splendid  and  solemn  exhibitions  as  ludicrous  as  those 
on  the  stage  of  a  mountebank  ;  and  finally,  that,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  religion,  so  to  call  it,  has  scarcely  any  more 
salutary  influence  on  the  morals  of  the  Russians,  than  if  it 
were  the  coarse  mythology  of  their  ancestors.  The  only 
recommendation  of  tliis  Greek  church  religion  is,  that  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  an  alliance  with  the  Russian  state,  by 
its  tendency  to  fix  and  aggravate  the  base  servility  of  the 
popular  mind. 

Very  little  is  said  by  Dr.  Clarke  respecting  the  intellectual 
attainments  of  the  clergy.  Nor  are  we  enabled  to  guess  what 
proportion  of  the  higher  rank  may  have  acquired,  through 
'the  medium  of  French  novels,  and  letters  of  the  philosopheSy 
so  much  of  shallow  infidelity,  as  at  once  to  laugh  at  the  mum- 
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meries  of  their  church,  and  identify  them  with  Christianitj. 
It  should  seem  that  the  greatest  number  of  them  judge  it 
more  safe  to  be  on  reasonable  good  terms  with  the  church, 
and  the  Bogh.  As  to  the  lower  order,  they  are  evidently 
true  and  zealous  believers.  At  proper  times  and  places  they  will 
rush  and  crowd  in  a  manner  that  endangers  their  limbs  or 
lives,  to  touch  a  relic  or  consecrated  picture ;  even  women 
being  among  this  crowd,  carrying  their  infants,  and  with 
tears  of  devotion  lifting  them  up  to  make  them  perform  this 
ceremony.  When,  during  the  fasting  season  of  Lent,  our 
travellers  at  any  time  offered  a  part  of  their  dinner  to  the 
starving  peasants  in  the  cottages  on  the  road  from  Petersburg 
to  Moscow,  *Hhey  would/*  says  Dr.  Clarke,  '' shudder Jat  the 
sight  of  it,  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs ;  dashing  out  of  their 
children's  hands,  as  an  abomination,  any  food  given  to  them  ; 
and  removing  every  particle  that  might  be  left  entirely  from 
their  sight.  In  drinking  tea  with  a  Cossack,  he  not  only  refused 
to  have  milk  in  his  cup,  but  would  not  use  a  spoon  that  had 
been  in  the  tea  offered  him  with  milk,  although  wiped  care- 
fully with  a  napkin,  till  it  had  passed  through  scalding  water.** 
In  another  place  he  says,  ''a  Russian  hardly  commits  any 
action  without  this  previous  ceremony  (of  bowing  and  crossing 
himself).  If  he  is  to  serve  as  a  coachman,  and  drive  your 
carriage,  his  crossing  occupies  two  minutes  before  he  is 
mounted.  When  he  descends,  the  same  motion  is  repeated. 
K  a  church  is  in  view,  you  see  him  at  work  with  his  head  and 
hand.s,  as  if  seized  with  St.  Yitus's  dance.  If  he  makes  any 
ciarnest  protestation,  or  enters  a  room,  or  goes  out,  you  are 
entertained  with  the  same  manual  and  capital  exercise.  When 
beggars  return  thanks  for  alms,  the  operation  lasts  a  longer 
time  ;  and  then  between  the  crossing,  by  way  of  interlude, 
they  generally  touch  their  forehead  to  the  earth."  A  grand 
point  of  conscience  is  made,  by  all  ranks,  of  eating  no  kind 
of  food  that  comes  in  season  till  the  benediction  of  the  priest 
has  been  pronounced,  either  on  that  which  is  brought  into 
the  nuirket,  or  on  the  kind  of  food  in  general ; — our  author's 
expressions  not  being  sufficiently  precise  in  mentioning  this 
circumstance.  A  particular  church  near  the  Mareschal  Bridge 
is  set  apart  for  the  benediction  of  apples  ;  and  this  is  not 
given  until  the  first  apple  drops  from  the  tree,  which  is 
brought  in  great  form  to  the  priest.  '*  A  Mahometan  would 
sooner  eat  pork,  than  a  Russian  unconsecrated  fruit" 
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MOSCOW  DURING   EASTER. 

Dr.  Clarke  fortunately  arrived  at  Moscow  just  in  time  to 
witness  all  the  pageants  and  excesses  of  Easter ;  pageants, 
some  of  which  he  describes  as  more  splendid  than  any  he  had 
seen  in  Popish  countries,  and  excesses  surpassing  those  of  the 
Carnival  of  Venice.  The  bacchanalian  fury  with  which  the 
barbarous  population  bursts  away,  the  instant  the  chain  falls 
which  superstition  had  stretched  across,  strongly  illustrates 
the  pemiciousness  of  those  appointed  austerities,  which, 
having  not  the  slightest  connexion  with  the  principle  of  real 
Christian  mortification^  give  an  artificial  and  tenfold  impe- 
tuosity to  the  appetites  and  passions.  As  if  intentionally  to 
stimulate  the  confined  human  wild  beast  to  absolute  madness, 
several  public  ceremonies,  at  short  intervals,  precede  the 
grand  concluding  one.  The  first  of  them  is  on  the  eve  of 
Palm  Sunday,  when  all  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow  resort,  in 
carriages,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  to  the  Kremlin,*  for  the 
purchase  of  palm-branches  to  place  before  their  Boghs,  and 
to  decorate  the  sacred  pictures  in  the  streets  or  elsewhere. 
The  procession  thus  bearing  palm-branches  is  prodigious,  and 
creates  no  small  degree  of  gaiety,  though  carefully  marked 
by  signs  appropriate  to  the  season  of  humiliation ;  for  instance, 
among  the  people  of  quality,  a  ''dirty  tattered  livery,  a 
rotten  harness,  bad  horses,  a  shabby  vehicle,"  and  ''  figures 
that  seem  to  have  escaped  from  the  galleys"  for  postillions 
and  lackeys.  The  next  ceremonial  and  farcical  piece  of 
absurdity  is  performed  in  the  cathedral  by  the  archbishop, 
personating  Christ,  washing  the  feet  of  twelve  monks  who 
personate  the  twelve  apostles.  The  consummate  silliness  that 
characterizes  all  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  is  in  this 
instance  attained  by  means  of  the  archbishop  and  the  monk 
who  personates  Peter  adopting  the  interlocution  recorded  to 
have  taken  place  between  our  Saviour  and  that  apostle.  The 
ceremony  which  terminates  the  series,  surpassing  all  the  pre- 
ceding parts,  and  suddenly  letting  loose  the  superstitious 
million  of  rampant  barbarians,  is  celebrated  two  hours  after 
midnight,  in  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday.  It  is  called  the 
Ceremony  of  the  Besurrection. 

The  travellers  found  the  archbishop  and  his  clergy  just 
commencing  a  procession  round  the  cathedral,  with  banners, 

*  A  particalar  divinon  of  the  dtj,  a  grotesque  combioation  of 
fortreesee,  palaeei^  and  ehurohea. 
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torches,  crucifixes,  censers,  sumptuous  vestments,  and  what- 
ever else  was  requisite  to  make  the  pomp  complete.  They 
entered  in  the  archbishop's  train  into  the  cathedral,  in  which 
the  vastness  of  the  assembly,  the  profusion  of  lights,  the , 
richness  of  the  dresses,  and  the  loud  chorus,  filled  them  with 
astonishment.  When  they  became  capable  of  fixing  their 
attention  on  any  one  circumstance  of  the  scene,  it  was  arrested 
by  the  striking  figures  and  most  sumptuous  dresses  of  the 
ecclesiastics.  The  dance  of  heads  and  arms  in  bowing  and 
crossing  was  universal  and  almost  incessant ;  in  the  most 
zealous  performance  of  which  exercise,  a  Russian  was  detected 
by  Dr.  Clarke  picking  the  other  Englishman's  pocket. 

"  After  two  hours  had  been  spent  in  varioa««  ceremonies,  the 
archbishop  advanced  holding  forth  a  cross,  which  all  the  people 
crowded  to  embrace,  squeezing  each  other  nearly  to  suffocation.  As 
soon,  however,  as  their  eagerness  had  been  somewhat  satisfied, 
he  retired  to  the  sacristy,  where  putting  on  a  plain  purple  robe, 
he  again  advanced,  exclaiming  three  times,  in  a  very  loud  voice, 
Chritt  is  risen/  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  ceremony  now 
followed.  The  archbishop,  descending  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
concluded  the  whole  ceremony  by  crawling  round  the  pavement 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  kissing  the  consecrated  pictures,  whether 
on  the  pillars,  the  walla,  the  altars,  or  the  tombs ;  the  priests 
and  all  the  people  imitating  his  example.  Sepulchres  were 
opened,  and  the  mummied  bodies  of  incorruptible  saints  ex 
hibited,  all  of  which  underwent  the  same  general  kissing.  Thus 
was  Easter  proclaimed  :  and  riot  and  debauchery  instantly  broke 
loose." 

THE   RUSSIAN   ARI8T0CBACT. 

"  As  the  nobles  have  rarely  any  money  at  command,  their 
traffic  in  the  fine  arts,  as  in  other  things,  is  carried  on  by 
exchange.  This  sort  of  barter  is  of  all  things  that  in  which 
they  take  the  greatest  delight.  They  purchase  a  picture  for  a 
carriage,  or  an  embroidered  suit  of  clothes,  just  as  they  pay 
their  physician  with  a  snuff-box«  In  everything  the  same  in- 
£sintine  disposition  is  displayed;  and,  like  children,  they  are 
tired  of  their  toys  almost  m  the  moment  they  have  acquired 
them.  The  method  of  paying  their  physicians  by  trinket«» 
might  seem  an  inconvenience  to  the  faculty;  but  it  is  not  so. 
Dr.  Bogerson  at  Petersburg,  as  I  am  informed,  regularly 
received  his  snuff-box,  and  as  regularly  carried  it  to  a  jeweller 
for  sale.  The  jeweller  sold  it  again  to  the  first  nobleman  who 
wanted  a  fee  for  his  physician,  so  that  the  doctor  obtained  his 
box  again;  and  at  last  the  matter  became  so  well  understood 
between  the  jeweller  and  the  physician,  that  it  was  considered 
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bj  both  parties  as  a  sort  of  bank-note,  and  no  words  were 
necessary  in  transacting  the  sale  of  it." 

As,   however,   the  first  venders,   whether  importers  or 
manufacturers,  of  all  those  articles  which  form  the  subjects 
of  so  active  and  capricious  a  traffic  among  the  nobility,  must 
at  all  events  be,  on  the  whole,  paid,  and  in  some  instances 
enriched;  and  as  also  the  dealers,  who  in  most  cases  will 
come  between  the  first  venders  and  the  nobility,  are  not 
wise  in  their  generation  if  they  do  not  try  the  utmost  of 
their  faculties  against  the  latter, — it  might  well  be  inquired 
where  are  the  sources  of  the  revenue  that  can  long  save 
such  an  aristocracy  from  beggary.     Many  of  its  members 
may  indeed  be  on  the  borders  of  that  condition; — as  to  the 
rest,  the  inquiry  must  be  answered  by  those  millions    of 
wretched  peasants,  whose  toils  are  supporting  the  boundless 
profligacy  and  folly  of  their  lords,  by  a  produce  of  which 
themselves  partake  but  just  enough  to  keep  them  alive. 
A  part  of   the  magnificent    burden    under  which   these 
labourers   are  crushed,  is  the  prodigious  establishment  of 
domestics,  kept  by  the  nobleman  or  prince.     **  In  the  house 
of  the  young  Count  Orlof  alone,  are  no  less  than  five  hundred 
servants;   many  of  them  sumptuously  clothed,  and  many 
others  in  rags.'-     The  wages,  however,  of  these  immense 
tribes  of  menials,  he  says,  "i£  wages  they  may  be  called, 
scarcely  exceed  an  English  halfpenny  a  day  to  each.**    And 
small  as  this  nominal  allowance  is,  ''it  might  have  been 
omitted,  for  it  is  never  paid.     There  are  few  of  the  nobles 
who  think  it  any  disgrace  to  owe  their  servants  so  trivial  a 
debt.     There  is  in  fact  no  degree  of  meanness  to  which  a 
Russian  nobleman  will  not  condescend.     To  enumerate  the 
things  of  which  we  were  eye-witnesses,  would  only  weary 
and  disgust  the  reader.     I  will  end  with  one."     And  here 
he  relates  the  clearly  proved  fact  of  a  young   nobleman 
stealing  the  hat  of  one  of  our  travellers  from  their  apart- 
ments.    Whatever  becomes  of  wages,  debts,  peasants,  or 
moral  respectability,  it  is  indispensable  to  a  man  of  high 
rank  to  have  about  him  **  A  swarm  of  slaves,  attendautit, 
hirelings,  and  dependent  sycophants." 

RUSSIAN   PEASANTBT. 

After  such  descriptions,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
^  The  peasants  often  take  the  Uw  into  their  own  hands,  and 
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ftssassiiiate  their  lords.  To  prevent  this,  the  latter  lire  in 
cities  remote  from  their  own  people,  and  altogether  nn- 
mindful  of  all  that  concerns  them,  except  the  hard  tribute 
they  are  to  receive.  Many  of  the  Russian  nobles  dare  not 
vulture  near  their  own  villages,  for  fear  of  the  vengeance 
thej  have  merited  hj  their  crimes."  Indeed,  were  it  not 
for  those  habits  of  abject  servility  to  superiors,  in  which  the 
Russians  are  universally  trained,  we  might  wonder  that 
revengeful  despair  does  not  hunt  out  and  strike  such  tyrants  in 
their  cities  and  palaces.  In  reflecting  on  these  representations, 
it  may  possibly  be  suggested  to  the  reader— and  that  without 
any  doubt  whatever  of  the  substantial  fidelity  of  the  author  s 
statements — to  question  whether  some  of  the  expressions,  taken 
in  their  strictly  literal  import,  would  not  seem  to  describe  an 
impossible  state  of  things.  There  cannot  be  a  moment  s  hesi- 
tation to  believe  that  the  Russian  nobles  are  thoughtless  and 
stupid  enough  not  to  comprehend,  and  almost  barbarous 
enough  to  disregard  even  if  they  would  be  supposed  to 
comprehend,  the  obvious  good  policy,  with  respect  to  their 
own  interest,  of  promoting  the  comforts  of  their  peasants ; 
but  the  question  would  be,  how  the  wretched  multitude 
could  actually  be  kept  alive  under  such  a  destitution  of  the 
ordinary  elements  of  subsistence;  what  remains  for  them 
to  eat,  after  they  are  refused  any  share  (beyond  the  absolute 
refuse)  of  any  of  the  principal  articles  that  the  country 
they  inhabit  can  produce — com,  milk,  and  animal  food  ? 
This  is  partly  answered  in  a  latter  part  of  the  volume, 
where  we  are  informed  that  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fish  is 
caught  in  the  Don  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  conveyed  over 
all  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire.  And  we  may 
suppose  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  rather  more 
considerable  than  would  seem  to  be  admitted  by  the  literal 
meaning  of  our  author's  language,  afibrded  to  the  peasants 
— and  indeed  this  supposition  is  authorized  by  his  expres- 
sions, when  speaking  of  the  allotments  of  lands  to  them — 
while  yet  it  may  be  so  scanty  and  so  bad,  as  to  leave  them 
in  a  state  of  misery  not  on  the  whole  exaggerated  by  his 
melancholy  and  indignant  description. 

BUSSIAN   SESFDOX,   OB  WHITE   SLAYERT. 

The  fortunes  of  the  nobles,  ''are  estimated  by  the  number  of 
their  peaBanta»  as  West-India  merchants  reckon  their  income 
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bj  the  namber  of  their  hogsheads.**  And  some  of  them  have 
seventy,  and  even  a  hundred  thousand  of  these  peasants.  These 
are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  property, — as  they  may  be  sold  when- 
ever the  proprietor  pleases.  And  when  his  extravagant  ex- 
penditure reduces  him,  as  is  often  the  case^  to  adopt  this 
expedient,  it  is  probable  the  slaves  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
indifferent  about  a  transfer  so  little  likely  to  make  their  con- 
dition worse.  Instances,  however,  have  been  known,  it  seems, 
in  which  they  have  earnestly  deprecated  such  an  event': — 

"When  the  father  of  Count  €k>lovkin  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  selling  a  portion  of  hia  pheasants,  in  consequence  of 
debts  contracted  in  tne  service  of  the  crown,  deputies  from  the 
number  of  his  slaves  came  to  Moscow,  beseeching  an  audience 
of  their  lord.  One  venerable  man,  the  oldest  of  the  number 
advertised  for  sale,  begged  to  know  why  they  were  to  be  so 
dismissed.  '  Because,*  said  the  Count,  '  I  am  in  want  of  money, 
and  must  absolutely  pay  the  debts  I  have  contracted.'  '  How 
much  7  *  exclaimed  at  once  all  the  deputies.  '  About  thirty 
thousand  roubles,'  rejoined  the  Count.  *  God  help  us  !  do  not 
sell  us ;  we  will  bring  the  money.'" 

An  instance  like  this  is  enough  to  show  that  even  Russian 
boors  have  the  affections,  on  which  a  generous  master,  and 
an  enlightened  and  benign  government  co-operating  with 
such  generous  masters,  might  take  effectual  hold  to  lead 
them  gradually  out  of  that  wretched  barbarism  in  which 
they  have  remained,  unaltered,  through  so  many  ages.  But, 
instead  of  any  imperial  or  aristocratical  plans  or  wishes 
directed  toward  such  an  object,  we  see,  among  the  greater 
and  smaller  Russian  holders  of  power,  a  general  contempt 
for  everything  that  could  really  tend  to  the  respectability 
and  happiness  of  a  people,  and  for  every  faculty  and  feeling 
in  human  nature  that  is  best  adapted  to  be  appealed  to  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  human  creatures  into  improvement. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  desire  to  lead  them  into  improvement. 
They  are  of  no  known  value  or  use,  but  to  make  soldiers 
for  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  labourers  for  the  nobles;  and, 
as  ignorance  and  cudgels  have  thus  far  been  found  sufficient 
to  train  them  for  these  uses,  why  should  not  the  same 
discipline  be  sufficient  still?  Accordingly,  a  Russian  states- 
man or  noble  is  perfectly  content  that  the  thickest  darkness 
should  rest  perpetually  on  this  vast  empire — a  darkness 
as  profound  as  if  all  the  shades  and  mists  that  have  been 
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cleared  away  from  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  bj  civilization, 
science,  and  religion,  had  rolled  on  this  northern  region, 
and  there  become  accumulated  into  a  preternatural  midnight. 

RUSSIA   ESSENTIALLY  DESPOTIC. 

A  despotic  monarchy  is  clearly  the  doom  of  this  immense 
country  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  And,  even  suppos- 
ing that  once  more,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  since  the 
creation,  the  moral  economy  of  human  nature  would  be  so 
far  set  aside  as  to  permit  a  despot  to  possess  consummate 
benevolence,  as  well  as  wisdom,  it  would  still  be  difficult 
to  conceive  what  he  could  do  alone  to  raise  the  condition 
of  the  people.  The  expedient  first  presenting  itself  would 
be  a  plan  for  educating,  civilizing,  better  supporting,  more 
lightly  tasking,  and  ultimately  emancipating  the  peasants 
of  the  crown.  But,  how  long  would  the  monarch  be  suffered 
to  live,  that  should  thus  venture  to  make  himself  such 
a  contrast  to  the  whole  body  of  his  nobles,  as  to  excite 
universal  discontent,  and,  perhaps,  symptoms  of  approaching 
rebellion  among  their  slaves? 


ON  EPIC  POETRY.* 

Our  times  are  unfavourable,  to  the  last  degree,  to  the  vniters 
of  that  kind  of  poetry  commonly  called  Epic;  a  denomination 
about  which  there  has  been,  among  critics,  a  vast  deal  of 
superstition — a  denomination  as  fairly  applicable,  for  what 
any  of  them  can  show  to  the  contrary,  to  any  poetical  narra- 
tion of  the  great  military  transactions  that  have  decided  the 
destiny  of  a  state,  as  to  the  Iliad— a  denomination,  therefore, 
which  might,  with  perfect  propriety,  have  appeared  in  the 
title-page  of  this  work,  had  the  author  deemed  it  worth 
while  to  be  tenacious  of  so  trifling  a  point  of  rank.  The 
present  times,  we  observe,  are  unfavourable,  because  a  great 
part  of  the  impressive  power  of  the  heroic  poem  obviously 
depends  on  the  contrast  between  such  transactions  as  it 
narrates  and  the  ordinary  course  of  human  events.     We  have 

^  The  Fidl  of  Cambria,  a  Poem.    By  Joeeph  Cottle.    12mo.    Two 
vc^    1S10. 
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▼erj  naturally  been  accastomed  to  calculate  the  effect  of  thiiB 
sort  of  poem,  on  an  assumption  that  the  fall  of  great  states 
and  monarchs,  the  extinction  and  creation  of  imperial  dynas- 
ties, the  exploits  of  great  heroes,  and  such  conflicts  of  armies 
as  transfer  whole  nations  to  a  new  dominion,  are  things  of 
so  rare  occurrence  as  to  be  of  themselves  adapted  to  take 
possession  of  the  utmost  faculty  of  attention  and  wonder, 
and,  therefore,  to  need  nothing  but  the  eloquence  of  poetry 
to  give    them  an    overpowering    magnificence.     In  their 
plainest  mode  of  representation  they  must  rise  before  oar 
view,  it  is  presumed,  with  somewhat  of  the  aspect  of  sub- 
lime mountains:  the  effect  of  their  appearing  in  poetry, 
will  be  as  when  those  mountains  are  seen  in  the  state  of 
volcanoes.     But  this  high  advantage  of  the  epic  poem — 
its  having  the  province  of  celebrating  a  class  of  events 
which,  in  even  the  humblest  style  of  recital,  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly striking  to  the  imagination — ^is,   along  with   so 
many  other  high  and  prescriptive  things,  totally  abolished 
in  the  present  age.     The  fall  of  monarchs — the  end  of  a 
royal  race — the  catastrophe  of  empires — what  solemn  phrases 
these    used    to   be,   in  the  lessons  of   moralists,   and  the 
declamation   of  orators!      How  many   pensive   and  awful 
reflections  were  they  expected  to  awaken  I     To  what  a  remote, 
and  lofty,  and  tragical  order  of  ideas  were  we  suppose  to  be 
aspiring  when  we  uttered  them  I     But  the  time  is  at  length 
come  for  such  ambitious  phrases  to  express  but  the  ordinary 
events  taking  place  within  our  sight.     We  are  now  become 
accustomed  to  reckon  with  great  confidence,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  that  if  we  live  to  the  end  of  it,  we  shall  outlive  some 
one  or  other  ancient  kingdom  that  is  co-existing  with  us  on 
the  first  of  January.     We  take  not  the  smallest  credit  for  any 
unusual  foresight  in  the  prognostication ;  and  when  the  event 
accordingly  ti^es  place,  it  seems  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
that  it  should  have  happened,  that  it  is  not  till  after  a  con- 
siderable interval  of  reflection  that  the  mind  admits  any  very 
grave  impression  of  its  importance.     The  impression  is  not 
so  much  made  by  the  event  itself  directly,  as  by  our  reflective 
wonder  that  it  has  impressed  us  so  little.     But  both  our 
direct  and  our  reflective  ideas  of  the  magnitude  of  such  mn 
event  are  soon  swept  away  by  that  incessant  rapid  progress 
of  revolution,  wliich  is  overturning  another  and  still  another 
throne— destroying  the  boundaries  of  states — either  reducing. 
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those  states  to  the  oondition  of  provinces  of  one  vast  rapacious 
empire,  or  sapplanting  their  ancient  institutions  by  new 
fiyrms  and  names  of  government— and  consigning  the  here- 
ditary monarchs  and  their  courts  to  obscurity  and  captivity, 
or  driving  them  to  the  extremities  and  islands  of  Europe,  or 
erea  to  the  other  hemisphere.  In  this  career  of  revolution, 
war  has  unfolded  all  its  splendid  and  terrible  forms,  in  such 
a  crowded  succession  of  enterprises  and  battles,  with  every 
imaginable  circumstance  of  valour,  skill,  and  destruction, 
that  its  grandest  exhibitions  are  become  familiar  to  us,  almost 
to  insipidity.  We  read  or  talk,  over  our  wine  or  our  cofied, 
of  some  great  battle  that  has  recently  decided  the  fate  of  a 
kingdom,  with  an  emotion  nearly  as  transient  as  of  an  old 
bridge,  carried  away  in  our  neighbourhood  by  a  flood,  or  a 
tree  overthrown  by  the  wind,  or  struck  with  lightning.  It 
is,  even  after  every  allowance  for  the  natural  effect  of  itera- 
tion and  familiarity,  perfectly  astonishing  to  observe  what 
a  degree  of  indifference  has  come  to  prevail  in  the  general 
mind,  at  the  view  of  events,  the  most  awful  in  their  imme- 
diate exhibition,  and  the  most  portentous  as  to  their 
consequences. 

Now  it  is  very  evident  that  this  state  of  the  public  mind 
must  be  unfriendly  in  the  extreme,  as  we  began  by  asserting, 
to  the  labours  and  hopes  of  epic  poets.  It  is  the  chief 
object  of  their  unfortunate  task  to  excite  the  sentiments  of 
awe  and  astonishment  by  the  representation  of  events,  for 
the  most  part,  of  greatly  inferior  magnitude  to  those  (of 
the  very  same  class)  which  are  just  sufficing  to  keep  up 
oar  newspapers  and  annual  registers  to  the  competent  pitch 
for  amusing  us.  It  is  true  that  the  poets,  by  going  back 
several  ages  for  their  subjects,  have  the  advantage  of 
exhibiting  their  heroes  and  great  transactions  with  that 
venerable  aspect  of  antiquity  which  is  strangely  imposing  to 
the  imagination ;  but  this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  in 
fiivour  of  the  newspapers  by  the  momentous  and  direct 
relation  of  the  present  events  to  our  own  interests.  The 
fbcts,  too,  of  the  epic  narative,  instead  of  occupying  the 
mind  so  as  to  withdraw  its  attention  from  the  present  events, 
have  a  quite  contrary  operation,  tending  rather  to  reflect 
Its  thoughts  back  to  these  nearer  and  greater  objects.  And 
this  reflected  attention  involves  comparison ;  which  we  shall 
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be  sure  to  make  with  a  considerable  degree  of  disposition 
to  find  the  transactions  of  our  own  more  magnificent  than 
those  of  former  ages.  We  shall  thus  be  made  to  contemplate 
with  more  attention,  and,  though  a  kind  of  reacting  pride, 
with  more  admiration,  the  events  of  the  last  year  or  month, 
in  consequence  of  the  poet's  challenging  us  with  a  pompous 
display  of  the  battles  and  revolutions  of  remote  periods — 
so  that  not  only  we  are  likely  to  behave  ill  to  contemporary 
epic  poets,  but  even  Homer  himself  has  need  of  all  the 
sanctity  of  antiquity,  and  all  the  surrounding  throngs  of 
devotees  of  every  time  and  nation,  to  protect  him  against  the 
pert  profaneness  with  which  we  might  be  tempted  to  ask, 
'*  What  are  all  your  conflicts  on  the  Phrygian  plain,  and  what 
is  the  fall  of  Troy,  compared  with  what  is  taking  place  in 
our  times,  about  once  every  six  months  ?** 
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It  is  unquestionably  on  Dr.  Collyer*s  uncommon  talent  for 
illustration,  by  means  of  ideal  painting,  that  he  will  wish 
chiefly  to  rest  his  reputation.  We  came  to  the  present  work 
prepared  to  receive  a  great  deal  of  entertainment  from  this 
prominent  characteristic  of  his  writings.  AVe  were  resolved 
to  practise  the  utmost  courtesy  if  we  should  find,  as  we  could 
not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  in  the  same  manner  as  magicians 
used  to  be  constantly  tempted  to  employ  the  enchanted  wand, 
even  on  occasions  where  an  ordinary  implement  would  have 
answered  the  purpose,  the  orator  had  recourse  rather  too  often 
to  the  favourite  expedient,  the  efficacy  of  which  had  been  so 
well  proved, — if  we  should  find  find  metaphors,  personifica- 
tions, and  highly  coloured  scenes  here  and  there  somewhat 
unseasonably,  as  we  might  think,  interrupting  and  suspend- 
ing the  succession  of  thoughts  simply  instructive.  It  was  an 
exercise  of  this  benevolent  feeling  that  repressed  any  senti- 
ment of  dissatisfaction  which  might  arise  at  seeing  the  Intro- 

*  Lectures  on  Scripture  Prophecy.    By  William  Bengo  Ck>llyer» 
D.D.    8to.    1809. 
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ductorj  Lecture  open  with  a  magnificent  and  most  elaborate 
metaphor,  in  contravention  of  the  precepts  and  example  of 
the  greatest  teachers  and  practitioners  of  eloquence,  who  have 
concurrently  sanctioned  it  as  a  rule,  that  an  explanatory 
introduction  should  begin  with  simplicity  of  thought  and 
plainness  of  language.  But  in  the  most  courteous  temper  of 
criticism  there  is  no  excusing  such  a  commencement  of  an 
introduction  as  the  following,  without  first  making  great 
allowances  for  juvenility  : — 

*'  In  entering  the  temple  of  revelation,  one  of  the  first  objects 
which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all  ages,  and  which  consti- 
tutes a  grand  support,  is  the  pillar  of  prophecy.     Like  the  cele- 
brated obelisks  of  Egypt,  it  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  which 
the  wisdom  of  man,  and  the  skill  of  science,  in  their  combined 
efforts,  attempted  in  vain  to  decipher.    There  is  one  interpreter 
whose  elucidations  never  failed  to  render  the  inscription  intelli- 
gible.    It  is  Time.    His  hand  retraces  all  the  figures  before  the 
eyes  of  succeeding  generations  ;  his  interpretation  is  recorded 
by  the  pen  of  faithful,  impartial  history  ;  and  by  comparing  the 
commentary  with  the  orieiual,  we  are  able  to  comprehend  ooth 
the  one  and  the  other.     The  pillar  is  adamant,  and  resists  the 
impression  of  age.    Its  inscriptions  were  written  by  hands  which 
have  long  since  mouldered  into  dust ;  and  by  persons  who  did  not 
themselves  always  understand  what  they  wrote,  nor  were  able 
to  explain  the  characters  which  they  formed  ;  but  the  substance 
of  them  was  dictated  by  God  himself,  and  the  column  is  his  own 
workmanship.    There  have  been  many  fruitless  efforts  made  to 
shake  this  monument  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  to  erase  these  lines 
of  unsearchable  knowledge :  but  the  pillar  remains  unmoved, 
the  lines  unimpaired,  and  the  whole  uninjured  either  by  malice 
or  by  vears.    The  parts  of  this  singular  elevation  which  stand 
near  the  roof  of  the  temple,  are  covered  with  an  impenetrable 
cloud.    The  whole  pillar  was  once  equally  involved  ;  but  Time, 
who  has  rolled  away  the  mist  from  its  base,  shall  at  the 
destined  period  unveil  the  remaining  part  of  it ;  and  while  we 
shall  be  able  to  read  the  writing,  he  shall  announce,  with 
unerring  perspicuity,  the  interpretation." 

Standing  in  an  improper  situation  is  not  perhaps  the 
only  fault  of  this  paragraph  ;  though  it  is  highly  laboured, 
carries  certain  marks  of  its  authors  approbation,  and  is 
indeed  a  fair  specimen  of  the  rhetorical  part  of  his  composi- 
tion. As  it  is  always  desirable  that,  when  an  author  founds 
bis  principal  dbtinction  on  one  particular  mode  of  excellence. 
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that  excellence  should  be  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  per- 
fection, we  may  venture  to  hope  that  two  or  three  verj  slight 
remarks,  in  the  way  of  exception*  on  the  figure  placed  thus 
prominently  forward  in  the  front  of  Dr.  Ck)llyer's  work,  may 
contribute  to  Induce  him  to  study  carefully  the  established 
laws  of  figurative  composition. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the 
faulty  verbal  construction  of  the  first  sentence, — '*  objects 
which  has :  "—the  antecedent  to  the  relative  "  which,"  clearly 
is — "  objects  " — and  requires  the  verb  to  be  in  the  same  num- 
ber.— "  In  entering  the  temple  of  revelation : " —  What  enters? 
It  would  sound  rather  strangely  to  say  that  '*  all  ages  ^  enter 
it ;  but  unless  this  be  the  meaning,  the  first  part  of  the  sen- 
tence stands  perfectly  unconnected  with  the  rest — Prophecy 
constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  the  very  substance  of  revela- 
tion, that  it  cannot,  in  just  proportion  of  figure,  be  reduced 
to  the  dimensions  and  office  of  a  "  pillar.'*     But  allow  pro- 
phecy to  be  put  in  this  form  and  office — and  then  we  must 
observe  that  the  figure  has  a  fatal  defect,  inasmuch  as  that 
which  is  the  essence  of  prophecy  is  represented  by  merely  a 
circumstance  of  the  column  ;  it  cannot  be  by  its  *'  hierogly- 
phics "  that  the  pillar  supports  the  edifice ;  the  figurative 
temple  would  stand  unshaken  though  the  hieroglyphics  were 
effaced.     Is  the  '*  skill  of  science  "  something  else  than  the 
"wisdom   of  man?" — We  question,  but  with  submission, 
the  propriety  of  the  word  "  decipher,'*  as  applied  to  hiero- 
glyphics, for  the  same  reason  that  we  should  not  speak  of 
irp^//i;i^  hieroglyphics:  the  verb  expresses  a  specific  operation, 
which  is  perfectly  inapplicable  to  the  specific  nature  of  the 
object. — "  One  interpreter — Time."     It  causes  a  confusion  of 
ideas  to  personify  so  as  to  confine  to  one  exclusive  place 
and  agency,  a  thing  that  we  must  unavoidably  think  of  as 
existing  and  operating  everywhere  else  at  the  same  tima 
We  think  a  correct  personification  should,  while  it  continues 
before  the  mind,  appear  a  competent  organ  of  all  those  func- 
tions, the  constant  exercise  of  which  we  attribute  to  the  thing 
personified.     But  we  cannot  dismiss  our  idea  of  time  in  the 
abstract,  with  its  infinity  of  operations,  while  looking  at  a 
figure  named  Time,  standing  perpetually  by  a  pillar  in  a 
temple,  "to  retrace  his  figures  to  all  succeeding  generations.** 
— "  His  interpretation  is  recorded  by  history ; "  which  seems 
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to  be  saying,  that  history  has  been  written  precisely  as 
explanation  of  prophecy,  and  that  it  is,  of  itself^  such  an 
explanation  ;  whereas  history  has  no  necessary  reference  to 
prophecy,  being  a  record  made,  for  the  greater  part,  by  men 
who  never  heard  or  ncfver  thought  about  the  prophecies. 
Not  history  itself  is  the  interpretation,  but  the  result  of  the 
comparison  made  by  the  understanding  between  prophecy 
and  history.  How  can  it  be  said  that  by  means  of  this 
comparison  we  are  **  able  to  comprehend  both  the  one  and 
the  other  ?  "  We  do  not  need  it  in  order  to  understand 
history.  What  is  the  difference  intended  between  *'not 
understanding  what  they  wrote,**  and  ''not  being  able  to 
explain  the  characters  which  they  formed?**  How  is  it 
meant  that  the  "  column  is  Grod*s  own  workmanship,'*  as  a  fact 
distinct  from  that  of  its  inscriptions  being  ''  dictated  by 
him  ?  *'  If  the  word  "  elevation  *'  is  adopted  as  a  technical 
term,  it  is  used  without  a  knowledge  of  its  meaning ;  if  as  a 
common  one,  its  being  used  to  signify  a  pillar  is  an  un- 
warrantable license.  Towards  the  end,  the  whole  figure  is 
again  thrown  into  complete  confusion  by  a  ''cloud,"  a 
"mist,"  which  it  now  appears  was  the  cause,  or  a  cause,, 
of  that  unintelligibleness  which  we  were  at  first  taught  to 
attribute  to  its  being  in  hieroglyphics,  and  Time  has  now  an 
inexplicable  duplicity  of  operation  in  the  discharge  of  hi» 
office.  Finally,  what  is  meant  by  our  being  "able  to  read 
the  writing,**  as  a  thing  distinct  from  his  interpreting  it 
to  us  ? 

We  like  our  author  most  when  he  is  enforcing,  in  a  plain 
and  serious  style,  some  of  the  most  obvious  but  solemn  admoni- 
tions of  religion ;  and  least,  when  he  is  ambitious  to  be 
argumentative,  or  splendid,  or  pathetic.  In  recuoningj  we 
are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  apt  to  be  rather  loose 
and  inconclusive,  though  indeed  generaUy  in  the  right,  in 
virtue  of  not  having  been  the  first  reasoner,  in  the  order  of 
time,  that  had  handled  the  subjects.  Many  additional 
years,  and  much  forced  exercise,  will  be  requisite  to  give  the 
hard,  cold,  logical  clench,  to  the  gentle  hand  of  our  orator. 
Of  the  character  of  the  splendid  parts,  we  have  already 
attempted  a  slight  illustration,  by  means  of  a  specimen. 
We  earnestly  wish  our  sensibility  would  give  itself  freely 
forth  to  the  scenes  in  the  pathetic  style.     But  we  are  unable 
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to  banish  a  certain  perception  of  something  very  artificial  in 
the  management  of  those  scenes.  Occasions  are  sometimes 
evidently  sought  and  contrived  for  presenting  them  ;  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  amplified  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the  negro 
slave,  in  the  third  lecture.  And  these  parts  come  in  as  pieces 
intentionally  sety  and  wrought  to  be  affecting,  with  a  most 
studious  accumulation  of  circumstances  and  touches.  This 
is  so  unlike  the  workings  of  that  genuine  sensibility  which 
has  sometimes  made  eloquence  irresistible !  That  sensibility 
emanates  involuntarily,  imparting  a  temporary  softness,  or 
fervour,  to  the  train  of  sentiments  ;  the  thinking  faculty 
being  for  a  while  actuated  by  the  passions,  constrained  to 
utter  its  thoughts  in  the  form  of  emotions,  but  insensibly 
recovering  itself  again  into  the  clear  intellectual  state.  The 
eloquence  that  expects  to  captivate  the  passions,  at  least  the 
passions  of  those  who  have  learnt  to  use  their  understandings, 
must  beware  of  all  artifice,  prettiness,  and  little  sentimental 
conceits. 
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It  is  rather  an  effected  epithet  that  stands  forward  as  the 
first  word  in  this  volume  ;  but  it  suggests  ideas  of  a  very 
magnificent  order.  At  a  period  not  so  remote  but  that 
many  archways  and  doorways  that  we  frequently  enter 
were  constructed  at  a  much  earlier  one ;  not  so  remote  but 
that  many  of  our  large  houses  contain  articles  of  furniture 
which  were  cut  and  framed  in  the  highest  fashion  of  that 
time  ;  not  so  remote  but  that  there  are,  in  every  district  of 
England,  trees  still  in  a  state  of  considerable  vegetable 
vigour  that  were  flourishing  at  that  time, — the  people  of 
this  country  saw  a  few  small  forlorn  parties  of  their  perse- 
cuted countrymen  quit  the  English  shore,  objects  of  com- 
passion to  some  of  the  spectators,  and  of  contempt  to  the 

*  Exploratory  Travebi  through  the  Western  Territories  of  North 
America,  in  the  years  1805, 1806, 1807,  by  Order  of  the  Qovemment  of 
the  United  States.    By  Major  Pike.    4to.     1811. 
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much  greater  number.  The  posterity'  of  these  yirtuous 
outcasts,  and  of  a  few  parties  of  various  character  that 
subsequently  embarked,  at  different  times,  for  the  same 
destination,  followed  by  a  succession  of  individuals  and 
families  whose  transmigration  from  Europe  was  not  of 
consequence  enough  for  any  chronicles  to  record,  are  now 
the  proprietors,  on  a  tenure  of  necessary  perpetuity,  of  so 
vast  a  portion  of  the  earth,  that  they  cannot  survey  it  but  in 
the  way  of  *^  exploring^*  it.  To  learn  the  situation  and 
extent  of  their  lakes  and  mountains — to  ascertain  the 
course,  the  origin,  and  the  very  number,  of  their  great 
rivers,  they  must  send  out  formal  expeditions  of  discovery ; 
of  which  even  the  starting  place  must  be  several  months' 
journey  in  advance  from  the  points  at  which  their  ancestors 
first  landed  and  established  their  diminutive  colonies.  The 
adventurers  must  be  a  band  selected  for  extraordinary 
hardihood,  both  physical  and  mental ;  must  set  out  prepared 
to  prosecute  their  project  through  all  the  changes  of 
difficulty  opposed  by  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  with  the 
addition  of  the  evils  incident  to  a  variety  of  climates ;  and 
must  take  leave  of  their  friends  as  persons  whom  they  may 
see  no  more.  They  must  boldly  leave  behind  them  the  last 
faint  traces  of  the  operations  and  excursions  of  what  is 
called  civilized  man,  and  stretch  away  into  regions  in 
which  their  adventures  and  fortunes  will  be  a  lung  time 
unknown,  and  where  they  might  perish,  and  the  period,  the 
exact  locality,  the  circumstances,  and  the  causes  of  their 
fate,  for  ever  remain  a  secret. 

This  is,  at  least,  a  very  moderate  description  of  the 
character  of  the  grand  adventure,  recently  conducted  by 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  across  the  continent  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  of  which  we  have  yet  received  no  more 
satisfactory  account  than  the  meagre  Journal  of  Patrick 
Gass.  And  though  the  expedition  under  Major  Pike  was 
appointed  for  a  shorter  reach,  both  of  space  and  time,  and 
was  not  directed  through  regions  so  absolutely  unknown, 
yet  it  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  by  still  greater 
sufferings  and  perils  than  were  encountered  by  the  other 
daring  set  of  adventurers,  and  to  have  been  executed  with  a 
quite  equal  degree  of  preserving  energy. 

The  party  consisted  of  twenty-one  persons,  besides  the 
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commander  ;  and  thej  set  off,  in  high  spirits,  '*  in  a  keel  boat 
seventy  feet  long,  provisioned  for  fonr  months."  A  large 
share  of  the  narrative  is,  necessarily,  occupied  in  recounting 
the  succession  of  sand-bars  and  islands,  the  rivers  falling 
into  the  main  stream,  the  **  prairies"  and  woodlands,  the  latter 
of  which  appear  to  form  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
country,  the  accidents  to  the  boat,  and  the  hunting 
excursions  nuide  by  individuals  or  small  detachments,  at 
the  haasard  of  (what  sometimes  happened)  being  lost  for 
several  days.  In  one  instance,  two  of  the  party  were  lost 
more  than  a  week,  during  six  days  of  which  they  had 
scarcely  anything  to  eat.  The  Major  made  it  a  rule,  that  the 
main  party  should  be  constantly  advancing,  so  that  no  detached 
individual  could  voluntarily  straggle  or  linger.  Game  of  the 
larger  kind,  such  as  elk  and  buffalo,  was  extremely  rare  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  progress.  They  soon  come  to 
some  samples  of  those  formidable  rapids  and  shoals  which, 
in  quick  succession,  were  to  impede  and  exhaust  them 
throughout  their  whole  course. 

The  land  presents  no  stupendous  rocks,  or  caverns,  or 
mountains  ;  no  Elysian  vales,  no  aromatic  groves.  The 
author  does  indeed  celebrate  one,  or  perhaps  two  positions, 
in  so  long  a  traverse,  as  commanding  a  magnificent  view  ; 
but,  having  never  enjoyed,  or  never  improved,  the  benefit  of 
learning  the  rhetoric  of  description,  he  is  honest  enough  to  let 
almost  a  whole  thousand  miles  of  country  appear,  for  the 
most  part,  a  dreary,  murky  wilderness.  To  a  reflective  and 
imaginative  mind,  amusing  itself  at  its  ease  in  raising 
certain  fine  exhalations  of  sentiment  and  fancy  from  the 
collective  mass  of  the  traveller's  slowly  accumulated  notices, 
thus  placed  before  it  at  one  view,  there  is  something  greatly 
sublime  in  the  ideas  of  almost  boundless  forests  and 
savannahs,  and  almost  endless  streams.  But  this  visionary 
aspect  of  the  scene,  these  rainbow-coloured  vapours,  could 
have  no  existence  to  the  traveller  himself,  while  toiling  for 
life  under  the  pressure  of  the  most  ordinary,  but  urgent 
kind  of  wants,  and  the  most  unromantic  kind  of  dangers. 
To  him  the  real  desert  features  were  prominent  in  all 
their  truth  and  dreariness,  while  his  attention  was  fixed 
down  to  the  currents  and  shoals  of  a  troublesome  river,  and 
to  a  succession  of  long  dead  tracts  of  wood,  swamp,  and 
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coarse  flat  meadow-land ;  to  the  animal  products  of  which 
he  had  to  look  for  his  precarious  subsistence. 

The  party  soon  ascended  to  the  site  of  various  encamp- 
ments of  the  Indians,  with  whom  it  was  part  of  Major  P.'s 
commission  to  take  all  opportunities  of  political  rather  than 
of  commercial  intercourse.  And  this  he  could  do  with  very 
great  advantage  bj  aid  of  the  impression  which  he  states — 
and  which  indeed  many  of  the  facts  he  details  prove — the 
Indians  to  have  received  of  the  formidable  and  commanding 
character  of  the  Americans  of  the  United  States.  He  does 
not  however  pretend  they  are  solely  magnanimous  qualities 
that  the  savages  have  learnt  to  attribute. 

The  present  work  will  completely  coalesce,  in  its  effect, 
with  such  former  representations  of  sensible,  honest  tra- 
vellers as  have  brought  into  utter  contempt  the  ravings  of 
French  philosophers,  and  the  romancings  of  certain  recent 
describers  and  historians  of  America  among  ourselves.  To 
think  what  stuff  we  have  read  about  the  lofty  virtues,  the 
magnanimity,  the  generosity,  the  heroic  patriotism,  and  the 
tender  and  ardent  friendships  of  the  American  savages !  of 
beings  whose  first  grand  business,  the  obtaining  of  a  subsis- 
tence from  the  animal  spoils  of  the  wilderness,  can  admit 
but  of  a  second,  that  of  destroying  one  another  in  a  perpe- 
tual contest  respecting  the  extent  to  which  the  several 
tribes  may  range  after  their  prey. 

It  is  curious  especially,  and  has  struck  us  very 
forcibly,  to  observe  how  much  the  aboriginal  character, 
when  we  are  compelled  to  forego  the  advantage  of 
beholding  it  through  the  medium  of  philosophical  theory, 
of  infidelity,  or  of  poetry,  is  denuded  of  that  sort  of 
investing  shade  of  gloomy  sublimity,  which  used  at  once 
to  darken  and  enlarge  its  features ;  to  observe  what 
plain,  coarse,  vulgar  things,  an  Indian's  selfish  policy,  his 
flattery,  roguery,  debauchery,  or  cruelty,  come  to  appear, 
when  described  by  an  honest,  straightforward  story-teller 
like  our  author.  A  number  of  what  are  called  fine  writers 
had  contrived  to  bring  the  American  character  to  our  view, 
as  a  kind  of  portentous  spectral  form,  seen  in  the  twilight  a 
little  way  backward  from  the  opening  of  a  cavern, — so  seen 
as  to  give  the  imagination  more  power  than  the  eyes.  A 
man  like  the  Major  makes  the  spectre  come  out  at  the  word 
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of  command,  as  he  would  one  of  his  soldiers  from  a  sentry- 
box,  and  we  see  the  figure  with  benefit  of  sunshine,  reduced 
to  the  vulgar  dimensions  and  attributes  of  man,  and  only  in 
a  certain  assignable  degree  more  ignorant,  more  revengeful, 
and  more  abhorrent  of  control,  than  the  men  of  our  English 
shops,  farms,  and  colleges.  It  is  true,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  intercourse  which  the  Indians  have  now  for  so  long  a 
time  held  with  the  Europeans,  and  the  European  Americans, 
has  somewhat  modified  the  cast,  though  not  the  elements  of 
the  Indian  character,  through  the  partial  adoption  of  some 
European  arts,  implements,  wants,  notions,  and  vices  ;  and 
thus  has  contributed  to  that  vulgarization,  so  to  call  it,  of 
which  we  speak.  If  a  camp  on  the  Mississippi  could  be 
repossessed  by  the  identical  band  that  encamped  on  the  spot 
three  hundred  years  since,  a  somewhat  more  discriminated 
and  striking  character  would  be  presented  to  our  contempla- 
tion ;  but  still  the  incitements  and  acts  of  hunting,  juggling, 
and  massacre,  whatever  wild  and  fearful  circumstances 
might  then  have  given  them  a  striking  peculiarity  of  modcj 
since  lost,  must  have  been  in  substance  hugely  similar  to 
what  they  are  now. 

Our  officer  held  several  grand  talks,  in  full  diplomatic 
formality,  with  the  chiefs*  of  several  tribes,  in  which  be 
briefiy,  frankly,  and  boldly  (herein  deviating  most  unwar- 
rantably from  European  precedent)  explained  the  objects  of 
his  mission,  and  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  and  was  answered,  in  several  instances,  in  a  style  of 
much  dignity  and  complaisance.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  negociations  was  at  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony, 
where,  in  an  interview  with  a  number  of  Sioux  chiefs,  he 
urged  them  to  a  peace  with  their  great  rivals  the 
Ohippeways.  They  answered  doubtfully,  like  accomplished 
statesmen  ;  but  readily  acceded  to  his  request  of  a  grant  of 
land  to  the  amount  of  about  100,000  acres,  for  an  establish- 
ment for  the  United  States.  When  their  signatures  were 
requested  to  his  grant,  they  demurred,  on  a  principle  of 
honour,  as  thinking  their  word  ought  to  be  enough  ;  till  our 
author  convinced  them  *'  it  was  not  on  their  account  but  his 
own  that  he  wished  their  signatures.'* 

The  second  journey  or  voyage  (it  was  partly  one  and 
partly  the  other)  was  among  the  imperfectly  known  tracts 
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and  rivers  of  the  extensive  territory  denominated  Louisiana, 
lying  between  the  lower  part  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mexico, 
and  recently  acquired  by  the  United  States.  The  first 
thing  in  his  commission  was  to  convey  home  about  fifty 
Osage  and  Pawnee  Indians,  most  of  whom  had  been  recently 
redeemed,  by  the  Americans,  from  captivity  among  the 
Potowatomies.  In  the  execution  of  this  charge,  he  was 
sometimes  considerably  incommoded  by  perverse  dispositions 
and  movements  among  those  gentlefolk,  who  could  not 
indeed  be  expected,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  com- 
pletely divested  of  the  Indian  characteristics — insubordina- 
tion, fickleness,  quarrelsomeness,  suspicion,  and  a  propensity 
to  theft. 

The  further  objects  to  which  our  author  had  been  ordered 
to  direct  his  attention,  were  to  effect  something  towards  a 
permanent  peace  between  the  Osages  and  the  Kanses,  a 
small  but  exceedingly  brave  and  warlike  tribe  in  their 
vicinity  ;  to  advance  forward  to  the  west,  endeavouring  to 
establish  a  good  understanding  between  these  and  other 
tribes  ;  to  proceed  even  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  letans 
or  Camanches,  a  powerful  nation  not  far  from  the  confines 
of  New  Spain ;  to  open,  if  possible,  a  communication 
between  this  tribe  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  ;  to  explore  the  tracts  about  the  head  branches  of 
the  Arkansaw  and  Red  rivers  ;  and,  in  short,  to  make  all 
kinds  of  observations  on  all  parts  of  the  traversed  country. 

It  is  exceedingly  striking  to  contemplate  the  confir- 
mations, supplied  by  this  volume,  to  the  observation,  that 
human  nature  is  everywhere  the  same.  These  American 
tribes  are  kept  by  their  mutual  spirit  of  hostility  in 
continual  and  most  anxious  alarm  for  their  lives  and 
families,  and  some  of  them  are  perishing  down  very  near  to 
extinction  ;  and  yet  any  measures  for  establishing  and 
consolidating  peace  seem  the  very  last  thing  to  occur  to 
their  thoughts.  To  destroy,  is  a  luxury  worth  retaining  at 
the  price  of  being  in  constant  danger  of  being  destroyed. 
The  Osages  have  made  that  one  remove  from  the  purely 
savage  life,  which  places  them  morally  in  a  worse  state, 
while  it  shall  last,  than  the  purely  savage  state  itself.  They 
make  their  women  raise  considerable  quantities  of  corn, 
beans,  and  pumpkins.     Corn  is  cultivated  also  by  some  of 
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the   Indians  of  the  Misaissippi ;  but  many  of  the   tribes 
remain  merely  hunters. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  they  came  in  sight  of  one  of 
the  snowy  mountains  of  Mexico,  so  high  that  it  remained  in 
sight  during  all  their  marches,  except  when  in  valleys,  till 
the  27th  of  January.  Reaching  at  length  a  river,  which 
they  judged  to  be  the  head  stream  of  the  Red  river,  and 
therefore  still  within  the  territories  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  the  M^jor  determined  to  erect  a  temporary  fort,  and 
remain  there  part  of  the  winter.  While  thus  employed, 
they  received  a  visit  from  a  Spanish  officer,  with  a  strong 
military  party,  who  surprised  our  author  by  the  information 
that  the  river  on  which  he  had  erected  his  fort  and  set  up 
the  American  flag,  was  no  other  than  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
confessedly  within  the  Spanish  territories.  He  was 
informed  too,  but  with  the  greatest  politeness,  that  it  was 
desirable  for  him  and  his  party  to  proceed  to  the  capital  of 
the  province,  and  he  knew  it  was  useless  to  decline  the 
invitation.  We  only  need  to  add,  that  he  was  conducted  a 
long  journey  from  the  subordinate  station  of  Santa  Fe,  to 
the  superior  one  of  Chihuahua  ;  that  he  underwent  many 
formal,  and  not  a  few  insidious  examinations  ;  that  he 
was  obliged  to  surrender  some  of  his  papers  ;  that  he 
maintained  a  high,  rather  a  haughty,  style  of  deportment ; 
that  he  and  his  associates  experienced  on  the  whole  a  very 
great  share  of  politeness  and  respect ;  and  that,  finally,  he 
was  conducted  by  a  southern  route,  under  the  escort  of  a 
military  party  commanded  by  officers  with  whose  manners 
he  had  great  reason  to  be  pleased,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  American  station  of  Natchitoches. 
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It  seems  this  "kingdom*'  (the  whole  annual  revenue  of 
which  may  be  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  the  rojal  quarto 
accounts  of  it  now  published,  and  to  be  published  within  a 
few  years,  will  cost  us  here  in  England)  had  been  detected 
in  a  valley,  or  rather  plain,  surrounded  by  hills,  between 
Bengal  and  Tibet ;  and  indeed  bordering  so  nearly  on  this 
latter  country,  now  no  better  than  a  dependency  of  China, 
that  the  emperor,  or  at  least  the  governor  of  the  nearest 
province,  had  cast  a  look  towards  it  as  an  article  which 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  picking  up,  to  make  a  trifling 
addition  to  the  imperial  dominions.  As  this,  however,  was 
a  kind  of  amusement  for  which  another  great  empire  in 
Asia  had  acquired  a  very  particular  taste,  it  was  natural 
that  any  outcry,  however  feeble,  that  might  be  made  by  the 
state  about  to  be  absorbed,  would  be  listened  to  with  all  due 
interest  at  Calcutta.  It  was  certainly  very  undesirable  that 
our  worthy  neighbour  Elien-Long,  or  whatever  was  his 
name,  should  pre-occupy  a  neat  piece  of  ground,  which, 
otherwise,  might  at  some  not  very  distant  future  time 
become  (consistently,  we  mean,  with  all  proper  regard  had 
to  justice  and  moderation)  a  commodious  outlet  and  exten- 
sion to  our  too  confined  frontier.  And  besides,  it  was 
apprehended  that  that  frontier  might  be  in  danger  of 
becoming  still  more  confined,  if  the  redoubtable  Kien-Long 
should  be  allowed  to  extend  his  royal  domain  to  the  foot  of 
those  hills,  from  the  top  of  which  his  martial  mandarins 
might  almost  see  the  sparkling  of  the  sunshine  on  the 
Ganges.  Yet  the  Indian  Government  felt  considerable 
embarrassment  in  deliberating  on  the  proper  reply  to  the 
application  made  from  the- royal  court  of  Nepaul,  for  nothing 
less  than  military  aid  against  a  Chinese  army  ;  an  army 
which,  commanded  by  a  kinsman  of  the  emperor,  had  ad- 
vanced near  the  capital,  under  pretence  of  vindicating  the 
emperor's  friend,  or  rather  subject,  the  Lama  of  Tibet, 
whose  rights  were  alleged  to  have  been  violated  by  the 
government  of  Nepaul.     There  was  no  doubt  that  the  ap- 

•  An  Aci9oimt  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul  in  1798.    By  Col.  Kirk- 
Patrick.    Ko7al4to.    1811. 
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pearance  of  two  or  three  dozen  English  with  firelocks,  or  even 
sticks,  would  drive  back  these  formidable  legions  five  times 
faster  than  they  came  ;  but  it  would  also  have  the  effect  of 
demolishing  the  frail,  the  truly  porcelain  commercial  arrange- 
ments, between  the  Chinese  and  the  East  India  Company. 
Any  interference  of  this  kind  was  therigfore  steadily  re- 
fused ;  wliile  an  offer  was  made,  and,  as  better  than  nothing, 
accepted,  of  a  deputation  to  proceed  to  Nepaul,  to  mediate 
between  its  government  and  the  representative  of  the 
greatest  of  monarchs.  The  opportunity  of  getting  a  look  at 
this  shy  people,  in  this  secluded  and  well-protected  valley, 
which  no  Englishman  had  ever  yet  entered,  or  at  least 
returned  to  describe,  was  gladly  seized  by  the  masters  of 
Bengal,  who  had  for  a  good  while  been  desirous  of  accom- 
plishing some  such  survey,  and  turning  it  to  some  good 
account.  It  was,  therefore,  no  doubt,  with  the  most  exem- 
plary despatch  that  Captain  Kirkpatrick,  with  a  proper 
suite,  was  forwarded  to  Patna,  there  to  be  met,  in  order  to 
be  conducted  to  the  place  of  destination,  by  a  deputation 
from  NepauL  The  deputation,  arrived  in  proper  place  and 
time,  informed  him  that  the  business  had  been  compromised 
with  his  imperial  highness  the  Chinese  general,  on  terms 
which  implied  no  small  fear  either  of  his  invincible  arms, 
or  of  British  authoritative  interference.  For  the  sake  of 
politeness,  however,  the  envoy  was  invited  to  proceed,  and 
finish  as  a  matter  of  ceremony  what  had  been  undertaken  as 
a  matter  of  importance.  Under  this  royal  and  flattering 
sanction,  the  party  advanced  through  a  wild  country,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  streams,  and  often  broken  into  hills, 
precipices,  and  glens,  with  here  and  there  an  insignificant 
village  or  fort,  and  a  patch  of  cultivation,  till  they  came  to 
the  great  forest,  which  forms  a  deep  frontier  to  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  Nepaul  territory,  and  which  would  evi- 
dently be  capable  of  the  most  important  service  in  its 
defence.  The  chief  actual  benefit  it  affords  is  from  a  traffic 
in  timber,  of  which  large  quantities  are  sent  down  by  the 
rivers  to  the  more  southern  country,  under  a  heavy  duty  to 
the  Nepaul  government. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Cheesapany  mountain,  they  passed  so 
close  as  to  hear  (for  it  does  not  seem  they  had  the  privilege 
of  seeing)  a  cataract  of  fifty  feet  perpendicular ;  and  pro* 
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ceeded  through  a  remarkable  glen,  without  enjoying  a  luxury 
reserved  for  more  lucky  travellers.  "  I  am  assured,"  says 
Colonel  Eirkpatrick,  **  that  this  spot  is  extremely  subject  to 
violent  gusts  of  wind,  which,  rushing  from  the  intervals  of 
the  mountains,  and  carrying  with  them  innumerable  pebbles, 
render  it  a  very  unpleasant  stage  for  travellers,  on  whom 
these  scattered  fragments  sometimes  descend  with  the  im- 
petuosity of  a  hailstorm."  Through  whatever  perversity 
of  our  nature  it  may  happen,  it  certainly  is  a  fact,  that,  to 
the  reader,  it  is  much  more  agreeable  that  the  traveller 
should  have  been  in  pains  and  perils,  than  that  he  should 
have  gone  on  altogether  commodiously.  We  acknowledge 
we  had  a  very  strong  sensation  of  disappointment  at  seeing 
him  get  all  the  way  through  the  border  forest  without  any 
obstruction  from  the  wild  elephants,  and  without  so  much 
as  once  seeing  a  tiger,  or  any  other  formidable  animal.  And 
here,  in  this  glen,  we  should  have  been  gratified  to  have 
found  the  winds  in  proper  action  for  a  moderate  pebble- 
shower.  This  deficiency  of  stimulus,  however,  is  a  little 
compensated  in  seeing  him,  a  few  stages  farther  on,  in  a 
situation  in  which  it  would  evidently  have  been  difficult  to 
fall  asleep  in  the  softest  hammock : — 

"  The  path  winds  round  the  east  face  of  the  hill  of  Ekdunta, 
at  no  great  distance  from  its  brow,  and  is  the  most  alarming,  if 
not  the  most  dangerous  passage,  that  occurred  in  our  whole 
journey.  The  breadth  of  it  nowhere  exceeds  two  feet,  and  it  is 
in  some  places  not  so  much.  On  one  hand  is  the  side  of  the  hill, 
which,  contrary  to  the  general  nature  of  these  mountains,  is 
here  quite  bare,  affording  neither  shrub  nor  stone  capable  of 
sustaining  the  stumbling  traveller,  on  whose  other  hand  is  a 
perpendicular  precipice  some  hundred  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  the  Markoo-kola  ruslies  impetuously  over  its  rocky 
bed.  When  I  perceived  the  situation  I  was  in,  I  should  have 
been  very  well  pleased  to  have  got  on  my  legs :  though,  proba- 
bly, so  sure-footed  are  the  bearers,  I  was  better  in  my  hammock, 
where,  at  all  events,  1  was  under  the  necessity  of  remaining,  as 
the  narrowness  of  the  road  did  not  allow  of  my  quitting  it  with 
safety." 

As  a  great  proportion  of  the  surface  of  this  country  neces- 
sarily confines  cultivation  to  the  sides  of  the  hills,  it  is  also 
necessary  that  the  cultivated  ground  should  be  laid  out  ia 
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terraces,  which  being  seen  on  all  sides,  form  a  striking  fea- 
ture in  the  landscape  of  the  country. 

The  Purbutties,  or  peasantry  of  the  mountainous  country, 
are  divided  into  four  classes,  distinguished  by  denominations 
denoting  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth.  **  The  Owals  (or 
first  class)  are  those  who  possess  five  ploughs  and  upwards  ; 
the  Doems  such  as  have  from  one  to  five ;  the  Seooms  are 
those  who,  without  being  proprietors  of  ploughs,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  at  the  head  of  a  few  or  more  labourers ;  the 
Chaurems  are  the  mere  labourers."  The  other  peasantry, 
the  Ryots,  are  of  two  classes,  the  one  liable  to  a  few  specified, 
and  the  other  to  many  arbitrary,  claims  of  extra  service  from 
the  prince  and  the  Jaghiredar. 

The  expenses  of  the  military  establishments  are,  for  the 
most  party  discharged  by  assignments  on  land;  though,  in 
some  instances,  the  soldier  receives  his  pay  from  the  treasury 
or  from  the  granary.  Portions  of  land  are  much  preferred 
by  the  troops.  The  government,  in  assigning  lands  to  its 
civil  and  military  servants,  considerately  tikea  account  of  the 
respective  numbers  of  their  families;  and  is  '^particularly 
indulgent  to  the  widows,  orphans,  and  other  destitute  branches 
of  them.''  The  persons  to  whom  villages  are  assigned, 
receive  part  of  their  revenue  in  fines  for  several  classes  of 
crimes ;  and  can  hardly  fail  to  take  the  most  laudable  pains 
for  the  enlargement  of  this  source  of  their  income. 

In  the  progress  towards  the  metropolis,  our  author  passed 
sundry  temples  of  Bhowani,  to  whom,  he  says,  **  in  her  cha- 
racter of  universal  mother,  or,  in  other  words,  Nature,"  many 
buffaloes  are  offered,  on  which  the  priests  make  no  scruple 
to  gormandize;  having,  a  few  years  ago,  received  the  god- 
dess's permission  to  do  so,  by  a  *^  special  revelation  of  her 
divine  will,''  in  contradiction  to  the  established  Brahminical 
law. 

There  are  several  considerable  towns  in  the  valley  of 
Nepaul.  Ehatmanda  is  computed  or  guessed  to  contain 
50,000  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  mean  almost  universally, 
not  excepting  that  of  the  rajah ;  the  streets  are  filthy  and 
excessively  narrow.  Patna,  the  town  of  next  importance,  is 
a  neater  place.  Bhatgong  is  more  respectable  than  either  of 
them,  and  is  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Brahmins.  These 
places  were  the  capitals  of  small  distinct  states  previously  to 
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the  conquest  of  the  whole  valley  by  Purthi  NeraiD,  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  rajah.  A  fourth  town  is  mentioned 
as  having  cost  this  great  hero  so  much  trouble  to  reduce  it, 
that  when  the  place  at  last  surrendered,  he,  in  revenge,  cut 
off  the  noses  of  all  the  males.  Our  author  saw  a  great  number 
of  the  persons  who  had  been  the  subjects  of  this  violence. 

A  peaceable,  industrious,  and  even  ingenious  race  of  people, 
called  Newars,  constitute  a  considerable  minority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley,  and  are  its  only  artisans.  They 
are  of  a  character  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  Hindoos, 
appear  to  ent3rtain  the  superstition  of  Buddha,  had  once 
their  dynasty,  and  bear  with  a  tolerably  good  grace  their 
present  state  of  subjection,  which  indeed  the  government 
does  not  render  very  oppressive  or  degrading. 

As  to  the  Hindoos,  considering  in  how  great  a  degree  they 
have  always,  in  this  valley,  been  secluded  from  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  India,  and  also  that  this  is  almost  the  only 
part  of  the  country  that  has  never  felt  the  effects  of 
Mahometan  power,  he  was  surpi-ised  to  find  so  strong  a 
similarity  between  these  people  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Hindostan. 
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The  poem  has  a  fair  proportion  of  picturesque  description, 
and  sprightly,  sometimes  elegant,  versification  ;  in  which 
considerable  dexterity  is  shown,  in  making  a  good  number 
of  Indian  names  glide  down  in  tolerable  amity  with  our 
vulgar  English,  with  which  their  high  and  sacred  caste  makes 
them  generally  so  reluctant  to  mingle.  Whether  this  un- 
wonted complaisance  of  the  Brahminical  terms  be  through  any 
favour  and  inspiration  of  the  heathen  gods,  gratified  to  have 
their  names  celebrated  by  a  Christian  divine,  is  more  than  we 
ought  to  pretend  to  know,  but  certainly  it  would  ill  comport 
with  any  of  our  ideas  of  condescension,  or  even  justice,  that 

*  The  Metamorphosis  of  Sona,  a  Hindoo  Tale.  With  a  Qlossary 
descriptive  of  the  Mythology  of  the  Shastras.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Dudley.     12mo.     1810. 
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thej  should  refuse  their  assistance  to  a  clergyman,  who, 
having  performed  due  praises  to  Jehovah  and  Jesus  Christ  on 
a  Sunday,  is  so  delighted  to  join  the  work  of  Ganesa, 
Bhavani,  &c.,  on  the  Moudaj. 

"  Honour  to  thee,  Ganesa,  sapient  lord — 
But  next  he  thou,  Bhavani,  most  adored. 
Or  if  Nerbudda^s  name  thou  deign'st  to  bear, 
Nerbudda*8  praises  gladly  we  declare,"  &c. 

These  are  the  first  lines  of  the  poem,  and  will  certainly 
excuse  us  from  any  further  quotation.  To  us,  we  will  con- 
fess, it  is  not  less  astonishing  than  it  is  melancholy,  to  see  a 
preacher  of  Christianity,  who  may  be  presumed  to  study  the 
Bible  with  solemn  attention, — who  has  reverently  subscribed 
the  religious  articles  of  an  institution  expressly  designed  to 
preserve  the  authority  and  purity  of  Christian  worship  and 
doctrine, — and  who  is  in  the  specific  charge  of  the  souls  of  a 
considerable  number  of  his  fellow-mortals, — thus  formally 
and  publicly  bending  at  the  altars  of  heathenism,  and 
seriously  uttering  a  language  of  adoration  so  explicit,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  Brahmin  to  doubt  whether  the 
person  uttering  it  meant  to  join  him  in  his  devotions.  And 
on  what  ground,  it  may  very  fairly  be  asked,  can  it  be  doubted, 
whether  a  person  who  will  write  such  language  would  join 
in  the  devotions  of  an  Indian  temple  ?  Indeed  why  should 
he  decline  to  do  so  ?  As  far  as  the  verbal  ritual  is  concerned, 
what  would  he  need  to  say  more  than  such  words  as  those 
we  have  quoted,  to  which  we  might  have  made  many  addi- 
tions, from  the  poem  ?  And  what  material  difference, 
therefore,  is  there  between  uttering  such  ascriptions  within 
certain  walls,  or  without  them — or  on  this  side  of  the  Indian 
ocean  or  the  other  ?  How  could*^uch  escplicit  phrases  have 
any  different  meaning  from  that  which  they  now  expressly 
bear,  if,  being  in  India,  our  author  were  to  utter  them  as  the 
vocal  service,  added  to  finish  those  more  substantial  aids 
which  Major  Scott  Waring  has  applauded  our  Indian 
government  for  granting  to  the  pagan  abominations  ? 

In  fixing  this  censure  so  seriously  on  Mr.  Dudley,  it  would 
be  ui^just  to  decline  noticing  that  the  example  was  set  him  by 
a  very  distinguished  culprit.  We  can  yield  to  no  man  in 
the  degree  of  our  admiration  of  Sir  W.  Jones  ;  and  it  is 
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therefore  the  more  painful  to  behold  the  splendour  of  his 
character  and  attainments  suffering  on  one  side  an  eternal 
eclipse.  We  can  never  deem  it  otherwise  than  a  most 
eminently  criminal  .violation  of  the  laws  inseparable  from 
the  true  religion,  to  write  hymns  to  Ganga,  Bhavani,  Durga, 
and  a  number  more  of  the  pagan  divinities.  As  to  the  effect, 
however,  the  consolation  is  that  the  mischief  is  small.  Very 
few  persons,  probably,  ever  did,  or  ever  will  read  through 
these  compositions,  except  such  as  were  formally  in  quest  of 
mere  knowledge ;  and  nobody  will  read,  with  the  slightest 
interest,  Mr.  Dudley's  poem. 


SURINAM.* 

The  author  left  Madeira  in  January,  1805,  in  an 
English  merchantman  called  the  Jason,  sailing  in  company 
with  another  vessel,  for  the  sake  of  a  double  show  of  wooden 
cannon  for  the  distant  amusement  of  any  French  or  Spanish 
privateers  that  might  be  tired  of  seeing  nothing  but  porpoises 
or  dolphins.  But  to  avoid  rendering  this  formidable  show 
too  common  and  vulgar,  they  make  a  circuitous  route  to  keep 
out  of  sight  of  some  inquisitive  Spaniards,  and  thus  denied 
our  author  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 
They  got  into  the  trade  winds,  had  delightful  weather,  which 
left  the  sailors  at  leisure  for  mechanical  employments,  and 
were  entertained  with  the  sight  of  water-spouts,  flying  fishes, 
and  sharks.  In  mentioning  the  last,  he  very  reasonably 
dissents  from  Mr.  Pennant's  belief,  that  one  species  of  them 
defends  its  young  by  taking  them  down  its  throat.  The 
dolphins,  in  '*  their  brilliant  colours  of  green,  gold,  and 
purple,"  must  have  been  a  most  beautiful  sight — and  never 
bad  a  worthier  spectator^  if  we  may  judge  from  the  rich  rays 
of  sentiment  and  poetry  in  which  that  beauty  is  reflected  by 
our  author's  imagination. 

MARTINIQUE. 

The  island  of  Martinique  is  so  frightfully  infested  with 
venomous  reptiles,  especially  vipers,  that  it  appears  to  be  a 

*  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Surinam,  and  of  a  Kesidence  there  during 
1805, 1806,  and  1807.    By  Baron  Albert  Von  Sack.    4to.    1810. 
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matter  of  danger  to  stroll  half  a  mile  in  the  country,  to  turn 
out  the  children  to  plaj  round  the  house,  or  even  to  go  ahout 
the  house  itself  without  some  degree  of  caution.  It  often 
happens  to  children,  he  says,  that  playing  near  the  dwelling- 
houses  in  perfect  health,  they  are  the  next  moment  *'  hrought 
home  to  their  parents  in  the  most  tormenting  agonies  of 
inevitahle  death ;"  that  the  people  of  Martinique  have  so  long 
endured  these  venomous  companions,  as  to  have  acquired  a 
kind  of  feeling  as  if  the  vipers  came  on  the  authority  of 
invincible  fate,  with  as  good  a  right  to  bite  the  people  as  the 
people  have  to  inhabit  the  country.  The  Baron,  however, 
wants  to  inspirit  the  good  people  to  contest  this  claim  ;  and 
proposes,  as  one  expedient,  the  offer  of  considerable  rewards 
to  induce  a  number  of  the  free  negroes  to  employ  themselves 
in  searching  out  and  destroying  the  reptiles,  and  as  another, 
the  introduction  of  some  of  the  ichneumon  tribe  from  Egypt. 
If  we  recollect,  the  ichneumon  eats  the  serpent. 

PARAMARIBO. 

Our  author  next  describes  the  size,  site,  streets,  squares, 
remarkable  buildings,  and  variegated  sorts  of  inhabitants, 
of  the  capital  of  Surinam,  Paramaribo,  which  contains 
twenty  thousand  people,  consisting  of  about  two  thou- 
sand Dutch,  German,  English,  and  French — three  thou- 
sand German  and  Portuguese  Jews — four  thousand  free 
negroes  and  people  of  colour — and  eleven  thousand  slaves. 
He  tells  us  of  the  canals  in  the  streets,  where  the  Indians 
come  in  their  canoes,  exhibiting  many  curious  articles  for 
sale  ;  of  the  rows  of  tamarind  and  orange  trees  in  front  of 
the  houses  ;  of  the  Goda  bird,  a  kind  of  nightingale,  which 
often  enters  voluntarily  into  the  house  to  sing,  in  notes  of 
exquisite  sweetness  ;  and  of  the  gardens  and  public  walks. 
As  he  always  carries  with  him  a  good  share  of  the  spirit  of 
a  reformist  and  projector,  it  is  not  long  before  he  6nds  out 
what  a  commodious  thing  it  would  be  for  the  inhabitants  to 
have  some  grand  asylum  from  the  '*  intense  rays  of  the  sun, 
where  they  might  pleasantly  keep  their  vital  systems  in  order 
by  gentle  exercise ; "  and  proposes  a  plantation  of  palm-trees, 
so  disposed  as  to  form  a  grand  hall  or  temple. 

The  condition  of  things  at  Paramaribo  is  somewhat  less 
that  the  very  best  possible,  —  so  much  less  as  may  be 
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deducted  by  the  neighbourhood  and  the  habitual  dread  of 
the  revolted  or  bush  negroes;  by  the  necessity,  in  one 
district,  of  drinking  brackish  water,  which  produces  "  ulcers 
and  scorbutic  complaints;"  by  the  ague  arising  from  the 
low  marshy  land  in  another  plantation,  by  the  difficulty,  on 
another,  of  raising  the  kind  of  vegetables  most  serviceable 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  negroes;  by  the  rude  construction 
of  the  cotton  mills,  which  occasion  to  the  negroes  a  needless 
measure  of  painful  labour;  by  a  voracious  insect  which 
sometimes  causes  a  failure  in  the  crop  of  cotton;  and  by  the 
more  ambitious  voracity  of  the  sea,  which  is  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  numerous  canals  opening  into  it,  to  demolish  the 
basis  of  all  plantation,  the  land  itself.  He  never  beholds  a 
grievance,  however,  without  looking  about  for  a  remedy. 
With  the  destructive  insect  he  is  prepared  to  deal  equally 
by  fair  means  or  foul;  offering,  as  appears,  to  the  enemy's 
choice,  either  to  be  attracted  from  the  cotton  bud  to  some 
still  more  delicious  vegetable  (recommended  to  be  planted 
close  by  the  cotton  for  this  purpose),  or  to  be  sent  into  non- 
existence by  a  pair  of  bellows,  of  which  the  tube  is  to  pass 
through,  and  communicate  with  a  small  hollow  globe,  con- 
taining burning  coals  and  tobacco. 

Our  author  furnishes  us  with  a  short  but  entertaining 
account  of  the  mode  of  celebrating,  at  Paramaribo,  the  two 
great  festival  days,  the  first  of  the  year,  and  the  fourth  of 
June.  There  is  on  the  latter  of  these  days,  a  grand  ball, 
for  the  better  sort  The  free  negroes  have  their  ball,  too^ 
at  which  the  musicians  themselves  are  almost  as  much  in 
motion  as  the  dancers,  while  "  those  negroes  who  cannot 
get  partners,  will  dance  round  a  tree,  or  even  to  their  own 
shadow."  A  dance  is  also  given  to  the  negro  slaves;  and 
the  ladies  are  fond  of  seeing  the  females  well  dressed  at  this 
assembly.  The  males  make  a  motley  and  grotesque  appear- 
ance in  the  cast-off  clothes  of  their  masters,  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent fashions  of  half  a  century. 

DUTCH   COLONIAL   POLICY. 

Some  retrospective  observations  are  next 'made  on  the 
line  of  policy  which  has  been  pursued  with  regard  to  this 
colony  by  its  late  Dutch  masters.  And  it  is  stated,  that  the 
imposition  of  injudicious  taxes  and  commercial  restrictions, 
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and  the  opening'of  a  kind  of  banks  to  afford  the  temporarjr 
means  of  rash  and  extravagant  speculation,  had  so  powers 
fully  countervailed  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  industry 
of  the  colonists,  as  to  keep  the  interests  of  the  settlement  in 
a  very  dubious  condition,  previously  to  the  revolt  of  the 
n^roes,  which  threatened  the  total  ruin  of  the  colony,  and 
actually  reduced  it  to  a  state  from  which  it  has  not  even 
yet  recovered  to  anything  like  that  very  moderate  pitch  of 
prosperity  which  it  had  at  one  time  attained.  The  form  of 
government,  the  Baron  says,  has  not  been  materially  altered 
since  the  English  obtained  possession  of  the  country. 

SEA  cow  AND  OTHER  NORTH   AMERICAN   LUXURIES. 

In  glancing  back  from  Paramaribo  on  the  agreeable  cir- 
cumstances of  this  entertaining  excursion,  the  Baron  adverts 
briefly  to'  a  subject,  for  some  formal  notice  of  which  several 
of  the  graver  part  of  his  readers  will  have  been  waiting 
with  much  impatience,  and  will  wonder  exceedingly  to  find 
him  making  a  kind  of  apology  to  his  correspondent  for 
adverting  to  it  at  all.  But  they  will  soon  forget  to  marvel 
at  his  philosophical  or  affected  indifference  to  such  a  subject, 
in  the  eager  interest  which  will  absorb  them  while  he  is 
recounting,  what — if  they  had  been  happy  enough  to  share 
with  him  the  plantation  hospitalities  —  they  might  have 
eaten;  sea-cow^  which  is  '^ndther  flesh  nor  fish;"  tapir,  an 
animal  partly  resembling  a  hog  and  partly  a  rhinoceros; 
fricasees  and  pies  made  of  the  equannay  a  beautiful  kind  of 
^'  lizard  ^  which  lives  solely  on  flowers  and  blossoms;  ^^palm^ 
toorrow,  a  c-aterpillar  about  a  finger's  length,  and  of  the  same 
thickness  ;  parrot  broth,  Muscovy  ducks,  pine  apples  which 
grow  in  the  hedges,  sapcuiilla  apple,**  &c.,  &c.  It  may,  how- 
ever, somewhat  soothe  the  vexation  of  such  readers  to  find, 
that  several  of  these  delicacies  are  not  the  every-day  regale 
of  even  the  luxurious  planters  themselves;  who  reidly  con- 
descend to  use  beef,  goat's  meat,  and  the  like  for  their 
ordinary  course  of  fattening;,  and  exhibit  such  refined 
varieties  as  we  have  mentioned,  on  the  high  occasions  when 
they  have  to  saturate  their  genteel  high-fed  friends,  or  such 
respectable  strangers  as  our  author. 

LONQEYITT  OF   THE   LADIES  IN   SURINAM. 

In  laudable  gratitude  to  a  climate  which  contributed  so 
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much  to  the  restoration  of  his  health,  he  is  zealous  to  main- 
tain that,  with  judicious  care,  a  person  maj,  in  Surinam, 
live  as  long  as  anybody  ought  to  desire.  fie  mentions 
several  instances  of  extreme  longevity,  reaching  no  less  than 
120  or  130  years.  He  brings  his  praises  of  the  country  to 
a  climax,  which  will  be  irresistible  with  all  his  male  and 
gallant  readers:  the  climate  is  so  ''  favourable  to  the  ladies," 
he  says,  *^  that  instances  are  not  rare  when  they  enter  into 
the  third  or  fourth  marriage."  It  is,  at  the  same  time, 
acknowledged  to  be  partly  by  their  temperate  mode  of  living 
that  the  cHmate  is  rendered  so  propitious  to  their  longevity 
and  conquests.  As  we  are  not  informed  respecting  the 
proportionate  numbers  of  the  male  and  female  inhabitants, 
we  do  not  know  whence  the  surplus  quantity  of  husbands  is 
obtained  for  so  rapid  a  consumption. 

SLAVEBY  IN   SDBINAM. 

With  respect  to  the  negroes,  and  the  slave-trade,  the 
Baron  cannot  bring  himself  to  go  all  lengths  with  our 
English  abolitionists,  fie  acknowledges  and  deplores  some 
of  ^e  enormities  which  have  attended  that  traffic;  but  seems 
to  assert,  that  its  complete  cessation  will  be  the  ruin  of  the 
Surinam  plantations,  because  the  increase  of  the  negroes  in 
the  colony  will  not  be  at  all  adequate  to  their  cultivation, 
owing,  he  says,  to  the  great  disproportion  between  the  num- 
bers of  the  present  black  men  and  women.  It  is  but  very 
little  interest  that,  at  this  time  of  day,  an  English  philan- 
thropist can  take  in  an  argument  on  such  a  point.  J£  it 
were  really  true  that  this  colony  must  either  return  to  the 
slave-trade,  or  to  a  wilderness,  why,  let  it  return  to  a  wilder- 
ness. But  it  stands  in  no  such  alternative.  The  Baron 
brings  no  proof  of  any  great  inequality  of  numbers  between 
the  male  and  female  negroes,  taking  the  whole  colony  into 
the  account,  fie  only  shows  that  in  particular  parts  of  the 
plantation  service,  the  men  greatly  outnumber  the  women; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  declines  to  controvert  Captain 
Steadman's  statement,  that  the  plantation  service,  in  its 
strictest  sense,  occupies  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  number 
of  negroes,  including  all  ages,  in  the  colony.  It  is  evident 
too  that  in  the  more  domestic  part  of  the  service,  the  women 
are  full  as  many  as  the  men.     It  is  therefore,  evident  that 
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the  births  will  bear  a  good  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  the  black  population,  though  not  exactly  the  same  pro- 
portion as  it  would,  if  the  service  admitted  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  men  and  women  throughout  all  its  departments. 
Besides,  the  distribution  will  undergo  a  continual  modifica* 
tion,  in  consequence  of  that  rapid  progress  towards  an 
equality  of  numbers  between  the  series,  which  is  inevitable 
after  importation  has  ceased.  When  there  shall  be  as  many 
females  in  the  colony  as  males,  which  will  come  to  be  the 
case  in  a  comparatively  short  term  of  years,  it  will  prove, 
either  something  ii^udicious  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
planters,  or  something  radically  and  essentially  bad  in  the 
whole  colonial  system  in  America,  if  the  progress  of  n^ro 
population  be  not  as  considerable  as  that  of  other  tribes  of 
mankind  who  are  placed  under  favourable  circumstances. 

Our  author,  however,  insists  on  a  continued  importation 
from  Africa;  but  then  the  whole  method  of  procuring  them 
there  is  to  be  so  discreet,  so  generous,  so  humane,  so  free 
from  all  low  pecuniary  interest!  All  our  agents  in  Africa 
are  to  be  so  kind,  so  conscientious,  so  incorruptible !  The 
slaves  are  to  be  bought  from  the  chiefs  who  have  taken 
them  captives  in  war;  but  the  war  is  never,  in  the  very 
slightest  degree,  to  originate  in,  or  be  encouraged  by,  the 
certainty  that  we  are  ready  to  purchase  the  captives !  and 
so  forth.  The  whole  scheme  is  as  egregious  a  piece  of  folly, 
as  ever  a  sensible  and  worthy  man  was  forced  upon  by 
adopting  a  bad  cause. 

From  both  the  assertions  and  descriptions  of  our  author 
we  must  believe,  that  the  state  of  the  slaves  in  Surinam  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  treatment 
of  that  race;  and  that  it  is  very  much  mended  since  the 
time  of  Captain  Steadman's  residence  in  the  colony.  This  is 
probably,  in  part,  the  natural  result  of  the  establishment  of 
an  English  government,  but  much  of  it  is  through  the  mere 
policy  which  is  dictated  imperatively  to  the  governors  and 
planters  by  the  fear  of  the  bush  gentry,  with  whom,  however, 
it  is  probable  no  policy  will  avail  to  prevent  the  general 
body  of  the  negroes  from  ultimately  forming  a  junction— 
except  the  policy  of  training  them  to  knowledge  and  the 
Christian  religion,  relaxing  the  rigours  of  their  servitude, 
and  finally  setting  them  free. 
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The  work  begins  with  some  notices  of  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  which  was  founded,  Maj,  1800,  began  its  literary 
operations  with  great  activity,  and  prosecuted  them  on  a 
wide  and  still  widening  scale  till  1806  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
year  the  India  Directors,  alarmed  at  the  great  expense  of  the 
institution,  reduced  it  within  much  narrower  limits, — ^incom- 
patible with  those  extensive  schemes  of  biblical  translation, 
in  the  execution  of  which  it  had  been  for  some  time  co- 
operating with  the  missionaries  at  Serampore.  The  College, 
our  author  informs  us,  is  restored  to  a  "  flourishing  state,  and 
has  received  the  final  sanction  and  patronage  of  the  East 
India  Company;"  but  he  does  not  state,  whether  its  now 
consolidated  constitution  and  means  are  such,  as  to  enable 
it  to  resume  its  former  designs  in  their  whole  extent.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  no  doubt  of  its  effectual  acceptance 
of  Dr.  Leyden's  late  offer  to  *^  superintend  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  seven  languages,  hitherto  but  little  cul- 
tivated in  India ;  viz.  Affghan,Cashmirian,Jaghatai,  Siamese, 
Bugis,  Macassar,  and  Maldivinian. 

All  good  men,  and  indeed  some  who  are  not  good,  but  who 
are  not  therefore  incapable  of  admiring  magnificence  of  enter- 
prise, will  join  our  author  in  his  animated  applause  of  this 
perfectly  heroic  project ;  a  project  at  the  same  time  quite 
clear  of  presumption,  in  a  man  possessing  the  talents  and 
acquirements  which  we  have  observed  to  be  unanimously 
attributed  to  Dr.  Leyden,  by  his  learned  Oriental  contempo- 
raries. It  presents  a  striking  view  of  the  difference  of 
employment  among  human  beings,  that,  while  there  are  some 
men  of  powerful  mind  tracing  on  the  map,  perhaps  at  this 
very  hour,  the  utmost  limit  to  which  they  can  venture  to 
assume  the  possibility  of  extending  conquest  and  desolation, 
and  feeling  a  most  lofty  exultation  in  the  consciousness  of 
being  the  presiding  and  directing  spirits  of  the  design,  there 
should  be  others  who  are  daring  to  project  a  still  more 

*  Christian  Researches  in  Asia;  with  Notices  of  the  Translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  Oriental  Languages.  By  the  Rev.  Claudius 
Buohanan,  D.D.»  late  Vice-Provost  of  the  College  of  Fort  William  in 
BengiL    8yo.    1811.1 
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ambitious  sweep  of  enterprise,  against  everything  whicli 
revealed  religion  can  find  to  give  battle  to,  within  the 
compass  of  a  million  of  square  miles.  It  is  little  less  striking 
to  consider,  that  the  former  class  of  heroes  regard  the  pro- 
jects of  the  latter  as,  compared  with  their  own,  insignificant 
and  contemptible ;  and  that  poets  and  historians,  who  are 
among  the  most  effectual  moral  teachers,  are  sure  to  do 
all  they  can  to  give  confirmation  and  popularity  to  this 
estimate. 

The  manner  in  which  Dr.  Buchanan  alludes  to  the  Baptist 
missionaries,  calls  for  a  slight  notice,  in  passing.  If  the 
epithet  ** humble^  were  a  word  of  perfectly  unequivocal 
meaning,  synonymous  with  modest,  or  unassuming  ;  if  it 
were  expressive  simply  of  the  reverse  of  ostentation  and 
arrogance,  and  competently  descriptive  of  the  character  of 
persons  who,  while  they  should  be  accomplbhing  great 
things,  should  speak  of  them  in  a  language  of  the  utmost 
moderation, — then,  no  epithet  was  ever  more  properly 
applied  than  this  would  be  in  the  above  passage.  But  it 
is  needless  to  say,  that  the  word  is  often  employed  in  a 
very  different  sense  ;  and  whoever  observes  the  cautions 
parsimony  of  our  author  s  aUusions  to  the  missionaries, — 
the  coolness  of  his  style  when  the  mention  of  them  is 
unavoidable, — and  the  management  to  place  them  in  the 
back-ground,  when  their  labours  are  to  be  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  those  of  other  distinguished  Oriental  scholars, 
— will  be  inclined  to  admit  the  suspicion,  that  the  epithet 
** humble"  is  here  applied  in  that  sense,  in  which  it  inti- 
mates a  certain  degree  of  disparagement.  Nor  will  this  sus- 
picion be  lessened,  by  the  reader's  observing  what  immense 
importance  Dr.  Buchanan  constantly  attaches  to  the  point  of 
securing  an  active  and  engrossing  predominance  to  our 
Established  Church  and  its  members,  in  the  whole  economy 
of  Indian  Christianity,-— especially  if,  in  addition,  this  reader 
should  have  heard  of  some  circumstances  in  the  intercourse 
of  the  reverend  author  with  the  missionaries.  Should  it  be 
a  correct  surmise,  that  the  expression  in  question  conveys 
some  sentiment  of  undervaluation  and  supercilious  conde- 
scension, it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  remark  on  the  want 
of  equity  betrayed  in  such  a  sentiment ;  since  this  defect  of 
justice  will  be  perfectly  harmless  to  the  feelings  and  the  inter- 
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ests  of  the  missionaries.  Bat  it  may  be  worth  while,  we  shoald 
think,  as  regarding  Dr.  Buchanan  himself^  to  caution  him 
against  the  impolicy  of  employing,  relative  to  these  men,  and 
their  operations,  a  diction  tending  to  convey  any  other  esti- 
mate, than  that  which  will  be  fixed  in  the  permanent  award 
of  learning  and  Christianity  ;  and  that  history,  in  describing, 
among  the  great  modem  novelties,  the  scheme  of  Asiatic  bib- 
lical translation,  which  is  now  becoming  so  magnificent  both 
in  its  practical  progress  and  in  its  promises,  will  have  to 
record,  that  with  these  men  the  attempt  began ;  insomuch 
that,  in  all  human  probability,  the  Bible  would  not,  but  for 
them,  have  been  accessible  to  one  man  of  numerous  millions, 
to  whom  it  will  be  accessible  before  the  termination  of  the 
lives  of  these  identical  missionaries.  The  history  will  at 
the  same  time  state,  and  cannot  avoid  the  necessity  of 
stating,  that  this  great  design  was  not,  as  many  other  great 
designs  have  been,  much  more  indebted  for  its  efficacy  and 
execution  to  other  agents,  subsequently  drawn  into  the 
employment,  than  to  the  originators  themselves;  but  that 
those  who  formed  it,  began  and  prosecuted  its  execution  on 
an  extent,  and  with  a  rapidity,  evincing  that  they  were 
likely  (a  moderate  prolongation  of  life  being  granted)  to 
accomplish  the  greater  part  of  the  project,  even  though  they 
should  have  no  coadjutors  or  successors.  Nor  will  the 
account  stop  here  ;  but  go  on  to  relate,  that  they  continued 
to  be  the  active  leaders  through  all  the  stages  of  the  progress 
thus  far,  and,  very  probably,  that  this  precedency  devolved, 
after  their  decease,  to  their  sons,  who  are  likely  to  have  no 
superiors  in  the  qualifications  for  carrying  forward  the  great 
work.  The  history  will  assign  to  the  names  of  these  mis- 
sionaries, that  high  and  perpetual  distinction  always  con- 
ceded as  due  to  those,  who  accomplish  the  first  successful 
achievement  in  a  new  province.  The  increasing  knowledge 
and  accuracy  of  the  Indian  school  will  progressively  supply 
T  :luable  means,  for  adding  the  last  improvements  to  these 
works ;  but  to  have  been  the  first  to  undertake  and  finish 
such  important  labours  in  several  languages,  is  to  have  pre- 
occupied the  highest  ground.  We  will  just  add,  that  history 
will  also  testify  that  these  men,  while  gladly  acceding  to  all 
liberal  plans  of  co-operation,  and  accepting  every  kind  of 
assistance  with  all  thankfulness,  and  even  '*  humility,"  did. 
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notwithstanding,  maintain  a  very  dignified  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, and  rejected  instantly  any  proposals  of  such  modes 
of  coalition  with  the  projecla  of  other  Europeans,  as  would 
have  merged  their  weU-organized  system,  and  controlled 
their  operations. 

We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  implying,  in  this  cautionary 
hint  to  the  Doctor,  that  he  has  used  with  respect  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, in  this  or  his  other  works,  any  terms  of  a  directly 
depreciating  nature,  excepting  so  far  as  the  one  we  have  par- 
ticularly noted  is  such.  But  we  read  with  a  very  perverted 
apprehension,  if  there  is  not  a  systematical  avoidance  to  give 
due  prominence  of  representation  to  their  energy,  their 
talents,  and  their  performances  ;  if  there  is  not  an  obvious 
disposition  to  throw  a  fuller,  Yicher  light  on  the  exertions — 
even  the  much  more  limited  and  less  important  exertions — of 
other  scholars  ;  if  there  are  not,  in  short,  some  indications  of 
a  sectarian  feeling,  that  is  far  from  pleased  that  persons  not 
connected  with  the  Church  of  England  should  have  obtained 
a  precedence,  from  which  they  can  never  be  displaced,  in  the 
biblical  literature  of  the  East.  Even  the  formal  expressions 
of  applause  have  certain  qualified  turns  and  touches,  thai 
will  not  escape  the  attention  of  a  reader  whose  vigilance  is  a 
little  excited.  Mentioning  Dr.  Carey  and  Mr.  Marshman, 
Dr.  Buchanan  says,  ^'two  men  whose  names  "wiW  probabfy 
go  down  to  the  latest  posterity  in  India,  as  faithfiil  trans- 
lators of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  The  adverb  of  uncertainty 
might  as  pertinently  have  been  introduced,  we  suppose,  into 
an  assertion  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  fame  of  WickliffCy 
Tindal,  Luther,  and  so  forth  in  Europe.  And  it  is  curious 
to  compare  this  with  the  full,  broad,  and  half-poetical  terms 
in  which,  in  the  passage  we  have  extracted,  the  everlasting 
remembrance  is  assured  to  Mr.  Colebrooke,  on  the  condition 
of  his  translating  the  Pentateuch  into  Sanscrit,  after,  and 
even  at  any  distance  after,  the  missionaries  have  translated 
the  New  Testament  into  that  language;  ''his  name,  as  a 
Sanscrit  scholar  would  then,  indeed,  live  for  ever.''  We 
are  far  from  wishing  to  press  this  point  unfairly  ;  but, 
viewing  the  subject  in  the  most  impartial  light,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  think,  that  our  author  assigns  but  a  scanty  tribute 
of  applause  to  men  whose  names  will  be  classed  throughout 
all  ages  with  the  world's  best  benefactors  ;  men  whose  works 
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speak  for  them  in  candid  ears,  with  an  energy  that  will  bear 
them  up,  whatever  means  of  diminishment  may  be  employed 
by  those,  to  whom  we  may  devoutly  wish  a  la^er  portion  of 
magnanimity. 

TEMPLE   OP   JUGGERNAUT. 

Our  attention  is  next  directed  to  the  Hindoos,  whose 
moral  and  religious  condition  the  Doctor  proposes  to  place 
in  contrast  with  that  of  the  native  Christians,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula.  And  certainly  he  could  not  have 
taken  a  more  effectual  way  to  qualify  himself  for  exhibiting 
the  first  of  the  two  pictures,  than  to  visit  the  grand  metropo- 
litan temple  of  Juggernaut  in  Orissa,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  annual  festival,  —  celebrated  by  an  assemblage  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
all  ages  and  castes,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  India.  He  gives 
from  his  journal  a  selection  of  most  striking  descriptions  ; 
from  which  our  room,  however,  will  not  admit  of  consider- 
able extract,  and  of  which  the  whole  is  compressed,  and 
every  part  so  essential,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any 
satisfactory  abridgment.  The  series  of  description  begins 
at  a  station  called  Buddruck  :•— 

"  We  know  that  we  are  approaching  Juggernaut,  and  yet  we 
are  more  than  fifty  miles  from  it,  by  the  human  bones  which  we 
have  seen  for  some  days  strewed  by  the  way.  At  this  place  we 
have  been  joined  by  several  large  bodies  of  pilgrims,  perhaps 
2,000  in  number,  who  have  come  from  various  parts  of  Northern 
India.  Some  of  them,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  say  that 
they  have  been  two  months  on  their  march,  travelling  slowly 
in  ihe  hottest  season  of  the  year,  with  their  wives  and  children. 
Some  old  persons  are  among  them  who  wish  to  die  at  Jugger- 
naut. Numbers  of  pil^prims  die  on  the  road  ;  and  their  bodies 
generally  remain  unburied.  On  a  plain,  by  the  river,  near  the 
pilgrims  caravansera,  at  this  place,  there  are  more  than  a 
nundred  skulls.  The  dogs,  jackals,  and  vultures,  seem  to  live 
here  on  human  prey.  The  vultures  exhibit  a  shocking  taineness. 
The  obscene  animals  will  not  leave  the  body  sometimes  till 
we  come  close  to  them.  This  Buddruck  is  a  horrid  place. 
Wherever  I  turn  my  eyes,  I  meet  death  in  some  shape  or 
other.    Surely  Juggernaut  cannot  be  worse  than  Buddi*nck.'* 

The  next  extract  purports  to  have  been  written  some 
hours  after  coming  in  sight  of  the  hideous  place  of  desti- 
nation : — 
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*'  Many  tbonsands  of  pilgruns  have  accompanied  us  for  some 
da}^  past  Thej  cover  ttie  roads  before  and  behind  as  fiEU-  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  At  nine  o^dock  this  morning,  the  temple  appeared 
in  view  at  a  sreat  distance.  When  the  multitude  first  saw  it, 
they  save  a  snout,  and  fell  to  the  ground  and  worshipped.  I 
have  heard  nothing  tonday  but  shouts  and  acclamations  by  the 
successive  bodies  of  pilgrims.  From  the  place  where  I  now 
stand,  I  have  a  view  of  a  host  of  people,  like  an  army,  encamped 
at  the  outer  gate  of  the  town  of  Juggernaut ;  where  a  guard  of 
soldiers  is  posted  to  prevent  their  entering  the  town  until  they 
have  paid  the  pilgrims*  tax.  I  passed  a  devotee  to-day  who  laid 
himself  down  at  every  step,  measuring  the  road  to  Jugger- 
naut, by  the  length  of  his  body,  as  a  penance  of  merit  to  please 
the  god." 

When  our  author  advanced  with  the  crowd  toward  the 
outer  gate  of  the  Juggernaut,  a  great  number  of  the  pilgrims 
pushed  tumultuously  round  him,  in  order  to  enter  by  force, 
without  paying  the  appointed  tax,  when  the  gate  should  be 
opened  for  him  by  the  guard  of  soldiers  stationed  on  the 
inside.  He  was  warned  of  the  danger  too  late  for  him  to 
displace  himself  from  the  head  of  this  dense  and  impetuous 
column  ;  which  rushed  irresistibly  forward  on  the  opening 
of  the  gate,  impelling  him  violently  before  it,  and  choking 
up  the  entrance  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  believed  numbers 
would  have  been  crushed  to  death  if  one  of  the  wooden 
posts  had  not  given  way  and  fallen  to  the  ground.  The 
British  superintendent  sent  additional  soldiers  to  guard  the 
inner  gate,  and  afterwards  informed  our  author  that  such 
tumultuous  irruptions  were  no  novelty  to  him,  and  that 
numbers  had  been  crushed  to  death  on  such  occasions.  And, 
assuredly,  there  is  not  another  scene  on  earth,  where  a 
spectator  would  be  so  likely  to  regard  fatal  accidents  as 
of  trivial  account.  The  multitude  of  human  beings,  or  rather, 
waste  quantity  of  human  being, — the  inexpressible  debase- 
ment in  which,  in  point  of  reason  and  moral  sentiment,  they 
are  all  sunk  and  equalized, — ^the  perfect  indifference  about 
one  another's  life  or  death,  prevailing  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  combining  sympathies  of  charity  throughout  so  vast  and 
condensed  an  assemblage,  and  letting  the  individual  atoms 
appear,  by  this  selfish  disjunction,  in  a  littleness  and  insig- 
nificance exactly  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  vastness  of  the 
mass ; — the  indifference,  too,  which  many  of  them  show  as 
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to  iheir  own  lives, — the  immense  quantity  of  useless  and 
vile  action  brought  into  one  view,  by  the  convention  of  so 
many  mjriads  of  befooled  living  creatures,-— the  personal 
squadidness  of  a  large  proportion  of  them, — and  the  offensive- 
ness  of  the  place  to  aU  the  senses  ; — all  this  together  must, 
bejond  any  other  exhibition  within  the  reach  of  even 
Satanic  contrivance,  tend  to  make  human  nature  (at  least 
the  Hindoo  portion  of  it)  both  in  its  physical  and  moral 
part,  appear  a  worthless  thing,  little  better  than  a  nuisance 
in  the  creation.  A  cultivated,  but  irreligious  European, 
obliged  to  behold  this  spectacle  a  few  years  successively, 
would  come  to  regard  the  bodies  and  souls  of  such  people  as 
of  little  more  value  than  the  weeds  and  shell-fish  thrown  on 
the  beach,  near  which  this  hideous  fane  is  bui]t ;  and  the 
estimate  of  the  most  pious  one  would  involuntarily  and 
perpetually  utter  itself  in  the  expression,  "  Hast  thou  made 
all  men  in  vain  ?  " 

Two  days  later,  our  author  writes  : — 

^  **  I  have  seen  Juggernaut.''  "  No  record  of  ancient  or  modem 
history  can  give,  I  think,  an  adequate  idea  of  this  valley  of 
death."  '*  The  idol  called  Juggernaut  has  been  considered  as 
the  Moloch  of  the  present  age  ;  and  is  justly  so  named,  for  the 
sacrifices  offered  up  to  him  by  self-devotement,  are  not  less 
criminal,  perhaps  not  less  numerous,  than  those  recorded  of  the 
the  Moloch  of  Canaan.  Two  other  idols  accompany  Juggernaut, 
namely  Boloran  and  Shubudra,  his  brother  ana  sister.*'  ^  They 
receive  equal  adoration,  and  sit  on  thrones  of  nearly  equtd 
height" 

^  This  morning  I  visited  the  temple  ;  a  stupendous  fabric,  and 
truly  commensurate  with  the  extensive  sway  of  the  '  horrid 
king.'  As  other  temples  are  usually  adorned  with  figures, 
emblematical  of  their  religion,  so  Juggernaut  has  representations 
(numerous  aod  various)  of  that  vice  which  constitutes  the  essence 
of  hU  worship.  The  walls  and  gates  are  covered  with  indecent 
emblems,  in  massive  and  durable  sculpture.  I  have  also  visited 
the  sand  plains  by  the  sea,  in  so.ae  places  whitened  bv  the  bones 
of  the  pilgrims  ;  and  another  place  a  little  way  out  of  the  town, 
called  by  the  English  the  Golgotha,  where  the  dead  bodies  are 
usually  cast  forth  ;  and  where  dogs  and  vultures  are  ever  seen. 
The  vultures  generally  find  out  the  prey  first,  and  begin  with 
the  intestines  ;  for  the  flesh  of  the  body  is  too  firm  for  their  beaks 
immediately  after  death.  But  the  dogs  soon  receive  notice  of 
the  circumstance,  generally  from  seeing  the  Hurries,  or  corpse- 
carriers,  returning  from  the  place.    On  the  approach  of  the  dogs, 
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the  vultures  retire  a  few  yards,  and  wait  till  the  body  be  suffi- 
ciently torn  for  easy  deglutition.  The  vultures  and  dogs  often 
feed  together,  and  sometimes  begin  their  attacks  before  the  pil- 
grim is  quite  dead.  There  are  four  animals  which  are  sometimes 
seen  about  a  carcase,  the  dog,  the  jackal,  the  vulture,  and  the 
Hergeda^  or  the  Acyutant,  called  by  Pennant,  the  Gigantic  Crane.** 

The  precincts  of  the  god's  habitation  are  so  intolerably 
noisome,  from  filth,  putrefaction,  and  various  loathsome  sights 
which  our  author  briefly  mentions,  as  to  compel  the  English 
gentlemen  who  are  stationed  here,  and  whom  he  names,  to 
reside  on  the  shore,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  temple.  Their  refined  society  was,  peculiarly  grateful  to 
him,  under  the  oppression  of  spirits  caused  by  the  scene. 
In  this  point,  however,  they  had  no  sympathetic  feeling.  **  I 
was  surprised,"  he  says,  "  to  see  how  little  they  seemed  to  be 
moved  by  the  scenes  of  Juggernaut.  They  said  they  were 
now  so  accustomed  to  them,  that  they  thought  little  of  them. 
They  had  almost  forgotten  their  first  impressions." 

The  18th  of  June  was  the  grand  day  :  ^' At  twelve  o'clock 
this  day,  the  Moloch  of  Hindostan  was  brought  out  of  his 
temple  amidst  the  acclamations  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
his  worshippers.  When  the  idol  was  placed  on  his  throne, 
a  shout  was  raised  by  the  multitude,  such  as  I  had  never 
heard  before.  It  continued  equable  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  gradually  died  away."  After  an  act  of  worship  by  a 
party  of  men  who  presented  themselves  before  the  idol  with 
green  branches,  there  was  another  prodigious  shout,  or 
rather,  as  our  author  says,  "  yell  of  approbation,  united  with 
a  kind  of  hissing/*  This  latter  part  of  the  sound  was  made 
by  the  women,  "with  the  lips  circular,  and  the  tongue 
vibrating,  as  if  a  serpent  would  speak  by  their  organs." 

And  what,  at  last,  is  that  transcendent  object  which  can 
attract  rational  beings  from  all  parts  of  a  vast  region,  bring 
them  to  a  concentrated  mass  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and,  by  presenting  itself  to  their  sight,  elevate  their  spirits 
to  a  most  ardent  universal  frenzy,  in  spite  of  the  exhaustion 
from  their  toilsome  pilgrimages,  and  of  the  famine  nnd  death 
prevailing  with  hourly  aggravation  among  them  ?  Probably 
the  whole  creation  may  not  contain,  on  so  prodigious  a  scale 
in  point  of  numbers,  within  such  narrow  local  limits,  another 
instance  of  such  a  power  of  delusion— of  such  perversity  of 
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intellectaal  natures.  The  object  which  excites  to  deliriam 
more,  perhaps,  than  half  a  million  of  minds  at  one  moment 
in  one  place,  is — a  clumsily  carved  log  of  wood !  While, 
however,  the  god,  taken  distinctly,  seems  formed  in  defiance 
of  all  the  principles  according  to  which  we  should  calculate 
on  a  grand  and  irresistible  impression  on  the  imagination,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  some  of  the  secondary  parts  of 
the  exhibition  are  tolerably  well  adapted  to  command  at 
least  a  Hindoo's  imagination,  to  which  nothing  is  so  sublime 
as  huge  bulk.  It  is  with  gneat  propriety,  that  this 
"  lord  of  the  world  "  comes  out  oo  a  chariot  which  fairly 
beats  out  of  comparison  the  state  coaches  of  all  other  gods 
and  potentates  :— 

**  The  throne  of  the  idol  was  placed  on  a  stupendous  car  or 
tower  about  txxtyfeet  in  height,\restmg  on  wheels  which  indented 
the  ground  deeply,  as  they  turned  slowly  under  the  ponderous 
machine.  Attached  to  it  were  six  cables,  of  the  size  and  length 
of  a  ship's  cable,  by  which  the  people  drew  it  along.  Upon  the 
tower  were  the  priests  and  satellites  of  the  idol,  surrounaing  his 
throne.  The  idol  is  a  block  of  wood,  having  a  frightful  visage 
painted  black,  with  a  distended  mouth  of  a  bloody  colour.  £[is 
arms  are  of  gold,  and  he  is  dressed  in  gorgeous  apparel.  The 
other  two  idols  are  of  a  white  and  yellow  colour.  Five  elephants 
preceded  the  three  towers,  bearing  towering  flags,  dressed  in 
crimson  caparisons,  and  having  bells  hanging  to  their  caparisons, 
which  sounded  musically  as  they  moved.' 

As  the  idol  advanced.  Dr.  Buchanan  moved  on  with  the 
crowd,  under  an  impression  of  horror  at  the  diabolical 
character  of  the  scene.  The  car  repeatedly  stopped,  to  allow 
an  interval  for  the  priests  and  other  ministers  of  the  god, 
stationed  alofl  near  his  throne,  to  recite  verses  and  perform 
rites,  the  nature  of  which  our  author  could  not  do  more  than 
hint  in  general  language.  He  felt,  he  says,  some  degree  of 
guilt  in  continuing  a  spectator.  There  will  probably  appear 
no  just  cause  for  this  sentiment,  when  the  importance  is 
considered  of  our  having  an  intelligent  Christian  evidence 
to  the  real  and  exact  nature  of  this  '^  religion,"  the  projects 
for  attempting  to  enlighten  and  withdraw  the  votaries  of 
which,  have  recently  excited  such  a  burst  of  rage  in  this 
country, — a  rage  that  has  left  all  its  malice  still  smouldering, 
amidst  the  mortification  from  defeated  effort  and  falsifi^ 
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prediction.  A  partial  and  temporary  suspension  of  the 
customary  laws  of  decorum,  both  in  beholding  and  relating, 
if  ever  permissible,  would  have  been  so— for  the  purpose  of 
placing  in  broad  European  daylight,  that  which  is,  confessedly, 
the  most  ^*  sacred  "  and  triumphant  exhibition,  within  the 
whole  compass  of  a  system,  which  has  obtained  among  us  so 
many  avowals  of  veneration,  and  for  applying  to  which 
even  the  plain  scriptural  terms  concerning  idolatry,  Christian 
missionaries  have  been  called  bigots  and  madmen.  But  the 
propriety  of  having  a  witness,  who  has  qualified  himself  by 
a  full  and  recent  inspection,  will  be  still  more  obvious,  when 
a  fact  is  mentioned  which  Dr.  Buchanan  states  most  explicitly 
at  the  close  of  this  account  of  Juggernaut,  and  which  we 
shall  take  a  future  occasion  to  remark  upon. 

The  impression  of  horror,  and  the  sense  of  guilt,  grew  so 
strong  on  our  observer,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  getting 
away,  when  he  was  arrested  and  detained  by  a  new  turn  in 
the  worship : — 

''After  the  tower  had  proceeded  some  way,  a  pilgrim  an- 
nounced that  he  was  ready  to  offer  himself  a  sacrifioe  to  the  idol. 
He  laid  himself  down  in  the  road  before  the  tower  as  it  was 
moving  along,  lying  on  his  &ce,  with  his  arms  stretched  for- 
wards. The  multitude  passed  round  him,  leaving  the  space 
clear,  and  he  was  crushed  to  death  by  the  wheels  of  the  tower. 
A  shout  of  joy  was  raised  to  the  god.  He  is  said  to  smile  when 
the  libation  of  the  blood  is  made.  The  people  threw  cowries,  or 
small  money,  on  the  body  of  the  victim,  in  approbation  of  the 
deed.  He  was  left  to  view  a  considerable  time,  and  was  then 
carried  by  the  Hurries  to  the  Grolgotha.  How  much  I  wished 
that  the  proprietors  of  India  Stock  could  have  attended  the 
wheels  of  Juggernaut,  and  seen  this  peculiar  source  of  their 
revenue." 

Dr.  Buchanan,  who  stayed  only  part  of  the  time  of  the 
anniversary,  recounts  only  this  instance  and  another, — that 
of  a  woman  who  placed  herself  under  the  wheels  the 
following  day;  in  so  ill-adjusted  a  manner,  that  she  was  but 
partially  crushed,  and  continued  alive  several  hours. 
Nothing  but  her  bones  remained  next  morning,  when  Dr. 
Buchanan  passed  the  receiving  place  for  the  dead.  The  same 
place  the  next  day  presented  another  spectacle  : — 

"  I  beheld  another  distressing  scene  this  mominff  at  the  '  Place 
of  Skulls ; '  a  poor  woman  lying  dead,  or  nearly  dead,  and  her 
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two  children  by  her  looking  at  the  dogs  and  vnltures  which 
were  near.  The  people  passed  without  noticing  the  children. 
I  asked  them  where  was  their  home.  They  saia  '  they  had  no 
home  but  where  their  mother  was.'  ** 

It  is  probable  that  this  spectacle,  multiplied  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  fold,  would  not  have  excited  the  smallest  emotion 
of  compassion  in  the  infinite  host  of  demoniacs.  And  this 
perfect  abhorrence  of  the  kinder  sympathies,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  that  ardent  delight  with  which  our  author  says 
they  beheld  the  most  indecent  rites  of  the  idolatry,  may  be, 
as  he  partly  remarks,  very  fairly  assumed  as  a  correct 
illustration  of  the  state  of  their  *'  private  manners,  and  their 
moral  principles," — and  we  will  add,  a  correct  illustration, 
we  do  not  say  of  the  manners,  but  certainly  of  the  moral 
principles,  of  those  persons  in  Europe,  who,  while  knowing 
the  actual  practice  at  the  temples,  and  among  the  people  of 
India,  have  vociferated,  in  a  strain  perfectly  accordant  to 
the  hideous  noise  at  Juggernaut,  against  the  mischief  that 
was  attempting  to  be  inflicted  on  the  gentle,  the  amiable, 
the  virtuous  Hindoos,  by  means  of  missionaries  and  Bibles. 

Dr.  Buchanan  declines  making  a  conjecture  of  the 
number  of  people  assembled,  but  mentions  the  saying  of  the 
natives  that  a  **  kick  of  the  people  (100,000)  would  not  be 
missed."  A  Brahmin,  of  whom  he  inquired  on  the  subject, 
professed  his  total  inability  to  judge.  But  surely  the  British 
collector,  who  receives  the  aggregate  of  the  payments  for 
entrance  through  the  gates,  could  at  least  give  some  reason- 
able guess. 

The  very  remarkable  fact  of  the  abrogation  or  suspension, 
at  this  place,  during  the  festival,  of  the  otherwise  insuperable 
distinction  of  castes,  by  virtue  of  such  a  sovereign  great- 
ness in  the  god  as  to  reduce  all  things  to  a  level  before  him, 
was  particularly  observed  by  our  author,  who  saw  "  the 
Brahmins  with  their  heads  uncovered  in  the  open  plain, 
falling  down,  in  the  midst  of  the  Sooders,  before  the  *  horrid 
shape/  and  mingling  complacently  with  that  polluted  caste."- 
He  should  have  asked  some  of  the  Brahmins,  whether 
this  god  is  really  a  favourite  with  them ;  for  if  he  is,  it  is 
one  of  the  strongest  illustrations  ever  recorded  of  the  power 
of  superstition  to  reverse  the  natural  laws  of  human 
feeling. 
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**  The  temple  of  Jugnremaut  U  under  the  unmediate  control 
of  the  English  Grovemment,  who  levy  a  tax  on  pilgrims  as  a 
source  of  revenue.  See  '  A  Begulation  (by  the  Bengal  Grovem- 
ment) for  levying  a  Tax  on  Pil^ms  resorting  to  the  Temple  of 
Juggernaut,  ana  for  the  Superintendence  and  Management  of 
the  Temple.    Passed  April  3,  1806.' 

^  The  province  of  Orissa  first  became  subject  to  the  British 
£mpire  under  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  who 
permitted  the  pilgrims  at  first  to  visit  Juggernaut  without  pay- 
mg  tribute.  It  was  proposed  to  his  Lordship,  soon  after,  to  pass 
the  above  regulation  for  the  management  of  the  temple,  and 
levying  the  tax  ;  but  ho  did  not  approve  of  it,  and  actually  left 
the  government  without  giving  his  sanction  to  the  opprobrious 
law.  When  the  measure  was  discussed  by  the  succeeding 
Government,  it  was  resisted  by  George  CJdny,  Es<j.,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Couucil,  who  recorded  his  solemn  dis- 
sent on  the  proceedings  of  Grovemment  for  transmission  to 
England.  The  other  members  considered  Juggernaut  to  be  a 
legitimate  source  of  revenue,  on  the  principle  that  money  from 
ot£er  temples  in  Hindostan  had  long  been  brought  into  the 
treasury." 

For  a  considerable  time  past,  the  attention  of  the  reflecting 
part  of  our  countrjrmen  has  been  excited  by  certain  hints, 
gradually  enlarging  into  something  like  distinct  information^ 
that  the  Government  has  made  itself  a  direct  party  to  Indian 
paganism.*  It  was  with  great  difficulty,  at  first,  that  the 
reports  on  this  subject  obtained  belief  with  some  worthy 
people,  in  whose  minds  the  kind  of  religious  reverence  they 
had  been  early  taught,  and  long  accustomed  to  feel,  for  the 
authorities  that  preside  over  the  affairs  of  nations,  was  incom- 
patible with  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  a  Christian  Govern- 

*  Annuid  Expenses  of  the  Idol  Juggeraaut,  presented  to  the  English 
Government.     [Extrscted  from  the  Official  Accounts.] 

Rupees.    £  ster. 

1.  Expenses  attending  the  table  of  the  idol  •        .        36,115  or  4,514 

2.  Ditto  of  his  dress  or  wearing  apparel         .        .  2,712   „      889 
8.  Ditto  of  the  wages  of  his  servants     •                 .        10,057   „   1,259 

4.  Ditto  of  contingent  expenses  at  the  different 

seasons  of  pilgrimage 10,989  „   1,878 

5.  Ditto  of  his  elephants  and  horses  .  8,030  „      878 

6.  Ditto  of  his  rutt  or  annual  state  carriage  .  6,713  „      889 

Rupees  69,616     £8,702 
In  item  third,  "  the  wages  of  his  servants,"  are  included  the  wages  of 
the  eomirtaamif  who  are  kept  for  the  service  of  the  temple.     These 
bkcts  speak  a  language  that  cannot  be  misundentood. 


^ 
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uit  taking  under  t(«  express  sanction  anii  managemeiil  a 
D  of  i(loUtrou»  practices — practices  congenial  with  tliose 
jirhicli  had  excited  tlieir  abhorreneo  in  reading  the  Old  Tesla- 
iDcnt,  &nd  constrained  their  acquieticence  in  the  justice  which 
Mut«U  tiiem  on  the  nations  with  dreadful  calamities,  or  wiili 
Btennination.     What  1   they   said,  the   Government   of  a 

riBlian  nation,  which  maintains  a  large  and  splendid 
■taibliihinent  to  promote  and  perpetuate  the  knowledge  and 
^onbip  of  the  one  Almighty  Being — which  sanctities  even  its 
fiwH  ioctitutiona  with  Christian  rites — which  thinks  it  necea- 
e  the  consciences  of  its  very  excisemen  by  the 
king  God, — and  which  appoints  yearly,  general  fasts  or 
pAnluginngs. — such  a  government  formally  sanction  and 
Ibperintend  a  worship  of  the  same  atrocious  nature  as  that 
t  Baal  and  Moloch,  and  greatly  more  diversified  and  multi- 
I  ID  order  to  meet  the  demands  and  peculiarities  of  a 

nitlcH  legion  of  demon  gods! 


SASCTION  OF 

idolatrous     abomi nations    are   legislatively   sanc- 

bv  an    adoption    into    the   regular   arrangements   of 

I  English   Government,    and   made   almost   as   formally 

■11  of  the  system  of  state  as  the  catabliahed  church  in  this 

mtry.  by  the  appointment  of  persons  of  talents  and  con- 

GnUon  (such  as  the  British  superintendent  of  Ju^ernaut), 

ft  tn^tecl  and  manage  the  business  of  the  temples,  and  take 

XHtnts  of  the  dresses  and  carriages  of  the  idol,  nay  even  of 

!  keeping  of  the  companies  of  wretched  females  devoted 

SI  their  childhood  to  the  pollutions  of  these  infernal  dens. 

babowwith  what  a  perfectknowledgeof  the  nature  of  these 

I,  the  Guvcniment  bos  thought  proper  tbu«  to  sanction 

B,  Dr.  Bucliarian  states,  that  the  appropriate  services  to 

^■ggcrnnat  are  solemnixed  "  at  the  very  doors  oflhe  English, 

_HBioet  unilrr  the  eye  of  the  supreme  government."     "  Close 

*  ts  lah<>ra,  ■  benutiful  vilU  on  the  river's  side,  about  eight 

milea  from  Calcutta,  once  the  residence  of  Governor  naslings, 

and  within  view  of  the  present  Governor- General's  couniry- 

hoiut>.  there  is  a  temple  of  this  idol,  which  is  often  stained 

with  human  blood."  The  author  visited  it  at  the  grand  festival 
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in  Maj,  1807,  celebrated  bj  a  concourse  of  about  a  hundred 
thousand  persons,  and  gives  an  extract  from  his  journal 
descriptive  of  the  orgies,  which  were  exactlj  of  the 
quality  as  those  at  the  grand  temple  in  Orissa. 

TBE   FUNERAL  PILE. 

From  the  performances  of  the  temple,  Dr.  Buchanan 
to  those  of  the  funeral  pile  ;  and  adds  one  more  to  the  man j 
descriptions  which  have  not  even  yet,  by  familiarity  with  tli^ 
subject,  cured  us  of  wonder: — 

**  A  horrid  tragedy  was  acted,  on  the  12th  instant  (September, 
1807}  near  Bamgore,  a  place  about  three  miles  from  Galoutta, 
A  Koolin  Bndimm  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-twa  He 
had  twelve  wives  ;  and  three  of  them  were  burned  alive  with  his 
dead  body.  Of  these  three,  one  was  a  venerable  lady,  having  white 
locks,  who  had  been  long  known  in  the  neighhiourhooit  Not 
being  able  to  walk,  she  was  carried  in  a  palanquin  to  the  place 
burnmg  ;  and  was  then  placed  by  the  BnJimins  on  the  funeral 
pile.  The  two  other  ladies  were  younger  ;  one  of  them  was  of 
a  very  pleasing  and  interesting  countenance.    The  old  lady  was 

E laced  on  one  side  of  the  dead  husband,  and  the  two  other  wives 
kid  themselves  down  on  the  other  side ;  and  then  an  old 
Brahmin,  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased,  applied  his  torch  to  the 
pUe,  with  unaverted  face.  The  pile  suddenly  blazed,  for  it  was 
covered  with  combustibles ;  and  this  human  sacrifice  was  com- 
plete, amidst  the  din  of  drums  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouts  of 
JBrahmins.** 


THE    FIRST   PROTESTANT   MISSIONARIES. 

From  these  abominations,  our  author  turns  gladly  to 
contemplate  the  moral  condition  of  a  favoured  portion  of 
the  same  race  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula.— 
At  Tranquebar  he  indulged  the  pensive,  but  elevating 
emotions  which  every  man  of  high  Christian  ambition 
would  feel  at  beholding,  placed  near  together  in  one 
church,  the  sepulchres  of  the  first  Protestant  missionaries^ 
Ziegenbalg  and  Grundler.  A  few  days  after  he  entered 
Taigore,  he  heard  for  the  first  time  the  name  of  Swarts 
pronounced  by  a  Hindoo ;  and  was  received  with  friendly 
politeness  by  the  Rigah, — a  considerably  intelligent  man. 
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as  it  should  seem,  but  a  melancholj  illustration  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  power  of  error  :  for  neith^  a  long 
friendlj  intercourse  with  Swartz,  nor  a  deep  veneration 
for  his  memory,  have  availed  to  withdraw  him  from  the 
worship  of  an  object  which  Dr.  Buchanan  thus  describes : — 

I 

"  On  the  following  day,  I  went  to  view  the  Hindoo  Temples, 
and  saw  the  great  Black  Bull  of  Tanjore.  It  is  said  to  be  of 
one  stone,  hewn  out  of  a  rock  of  granite  ;  and  so  large  that  the 
temple  was  built  around  it.  While  I  surveyed  it,  I  reflected  on 
the  multitude  of  natives  who,  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
have  worshipped  this  idol." 

Dr.  Buchanan  preached,  in  English,  in  Swartz's  pulpit : — 

**  After  this  service  was  ended,  the  congregation  of  Hindoos 
assembled  in  the  same  church,  and  filled  the  aisles  and  porches. 
The  Tamul  service  commenced  with  some  forms  of  praver,  in 
which  all  the  congregation  join  with  loud  fervour.  A  chapter 
of  the  Bible  was  then  read,  and  a  hymn  of  Luther's  sung.  Aiter 
a  short  extempore  prayer,  during  which  the  whole  congregation 
knelt  on  the  floor,  the  Bev.  Dr.  John  delivered  an  animated 
discourse  in  the  Tamuel  tongue.  Many  persons  had  the  OlUu 
in  their  hands,  writing  the  sermon  in  the  Tamuel  short-hand. 
Mr.  Cohloff  assured  me,  that  some  of  the  elder  students  and 
catechists  would  not  lose  a  word  of  the  preacher,  if  he  spoke 
deliberately." 

The  contrast  between  this  and  the  scene  at  Juggernaut 
is  more  consummately  perfect  than  anything  the  powers 
of  fiction  could  have  created.  And  this  is  the  difference 
at  two  points  on  the  same  line  of  coast,  effected  among 
a  people  substantially  alike  at  the  beginning  of  that  century, 
at  the  close  of  which  there  has  been,  among  pretended 
Christians  in  England,  a  loud  and  prolonged  cry  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  peaceful  efforts  for  converting  more  of  such 
people  as  those  at  Juggernaut,  into  such  people  as  these  in 
Tanjore.  The  author  was  gratified  by  everything  he  saw 
and  heard  among  this  pure  and  amiable  section  from  the  vast 
and  d^raded  population  of  Indiar— excepting  their  distress 
from  the  insufficient  supply  of  teachers  and  bibles,  and  the 
deficiency  of  pecuniary  means  for  extending  Christian  know- 
ledge, through  the  medium  of  schools  and  other  modes  of 
instruction,  further  into  the  country.     Mr.  Kohloff  stated, 

L  2 
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that  there  were  ^^  upwards  of  ten  thousand  Protestant 
Christians  belonging  to  Tanjore  and  Tinavelly  districts 
alone,  who  had  not  among  them  one  complete  copy  of  the 
bible  ;  and  that  not  one  Christian  perhaps  in  a  hundred  had 
a  New  Testament;  and  yet  there  are  some  copies  of  the 
Tamul  Scriptures  still  to  be  sold  at  Tranquebar;  but  the 
poor  natives  cannot  afford  to  purchase  them." 


THE   MALAYAN   ARCHIPELAGO. 

Our  author  s  observations  are  directed^  in  the  next  place, 
to  the  grand  field  opening  to  Christian  enterprise  and  hope 
in  the  Malayan  Archipel^o,  where,  in  consequence  of  our 
recent  successes  against  the  Dutch,  the  great  islands, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  Celebes,  with  various  inferior 
ones,  and  also  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  have  acquired  a 
claim  to  receive  from  English  intelligence  and  Christianity 
the  illumination  to  which^  it  may  be  hoped,  the  knowledge 
already  imparted  by  the  Dutch  is  but  the  dawn. 

*'  What  a  noble  field  here  opens  to  the  view  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Elnowledge,  and  of  the  Bible  Society ! 
'  One  hundred  thousand  Malay  JSibles  will  not  suffice  to  supply 
the  Malay  Christians.* " 


» ♦» 


PARENTS   EATEN   BY   THEIR  CHILDREN. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  Christianized  Malays  con- 
stitute but  a  diminutive  proportion  of  the  population  of 
this  Archipelago,  and  the  author  dwells  strongly  on  the 
almost  incredible  barbarism  of  the  nations  in  the  interior 
of  these  islands^-citing  Dr.  Ley  den's  account,  that  among 
the  Batta  tribes  in  Sumatra  it  is  an  approved  custom,  that 
^^  When  a  man  becomes  infirm  and  weary  of  the  world,  he 
invites  his  own  children  to  eat  him,  in  the  season  when 
salt  and  limes  are  cheapest.  He  then  ascends  a  tree,  round 
which  his  friends  and  offspring  assemble,  and,  as  they  shake 
the  tree,  join  in  a  funeral  dirge,  the  import  of  wliich  is 
'  The  season  is  come— the  fruit  is  ripe — ^and  it  must  descend.' 
The  victim  descends,  and  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest 
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to  him  deprive  him  of  life,  and  devour  his  remains  in  a 
solemn  banqaet." 

THE   SYRIAN  CHRISTIANS. 

The  Syrian  Christians  of  Malayala,*  are  the  subject  of 
a  large  and  very  interesting  portion  of  the  volume.  When 
the  Portuguese,  about  three  centuries  since,  reached  India, 
they  were  surprised  and  pleased  at  finding  more  than  a 
hundred  Christian  Churches  on  the  Malabar  coast.  But 
their  pleasure  was  turned  into  indignation,  on  discovering 
that  these  Christians  were  desperate  schismatics  and  here- 
tics, being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Pope,  and  refusing  to 
acknowledge  him  after  this  ignorance  had  been  kindly 
removed  by  their  European  brethren.  They  had  "Fop 
1,300  years  past  enjoyed  a  succession  of  Bishops  appointed 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  *  We,'  said  they,  *  are  of  the 
true  faith,  whatever  you  from  the  West  may  be ;  for  we 
come  from  the  place  where  the  followers  of  Christ  were  first 
called  Christians.'"  Their  simplicity  and  obstinacy,  how- 
ever, underwent  the  discipline  of  the  Inquisition — its  fires 
not  omitted — as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  had  gained  sufficient 
strength  to  establish  it  at  Goa.  This  rigour  failing  to  effect 
the  object,  was,  after  a  while,  tempered  down  into  a  sort  of 
conciliation,  which  condescended  to  a  compromise  by  which 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  was  acknowledged,  and  a  portion 
of  the  Bomish  ritual  admitted,  but  the  ancient  liturgy  of  the 
Syrians  retained,  and  in  the  native  language — though  with 
very  great  difficulty,  and  not  without  a  purgation  of  its 
errors  by  a  popish  archbishop.  The  posterity  of  these 
Christians  are  the  present  Boman  Catholics  of  Malabar. 

But  no  art  or  force  availed  to  reduce  to  this  subjection 
the  Cliristians  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  coast.  They 
preferred  even  abandoning  their  homes,  taking  refuge  among 
the  mountains,  and  throwing  themselves  on  the  protection 
of  the  native  heathen  princes.  Their  descendants  have 
remained  chiefly  in  the  most  secluded  districts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  have  been  so  little  heard  of  for  two  hundred  years, 

*  "  Kalay-ala  is  the  proper  name  for  the  whole  country  of  Trayaocore 
and  Malabar,  comprehending  the  territory  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Cape  HIi  or  Dilly.    The  language  of 


these  extensive  regions  is  called  liautyalim,  and  sometimes  UaLabar." 
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that  even  the  existence  of  such  a  people  has  heen  sometimes 
called  in  question.  Dr.  Buchanan  resolved  to  find  them  oot» 
investigate  their  literature  and  history,  collect  some  of  their 
biblical  manuscripts,  and  endeavour  to  engage  them  in 
translations.  This  journey  was  permitted  by  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore,  in  whose  dominions  they  reside.  There  is  no 
attempting  any  abstract  of  the  relation  of  the  Doctor's  visits 
to  a  considerable  number  of  the  churches,  his  conversations 
with  their  clergy,  and  his  inspection  of  their  books.  It 
abounds  throughout  with  the  most  curious  particulars.  At 
the  first  church,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Romish 
Christians,  and  in  which  he  found  some  deifect  of  simplicity 
owing  to  that  circumstance,  he  was  received  with  a  degree 
of  suspicion,  from  the  recollection  of  the  visits  they  had 
often  received  from  popish  emissaries,  on  purposes  appro- 
priate to  that  character — and,  from  a  strange  persuasion,  the 
Doctor  says,  that  the  English,  too,  are  of  the  popish  church. 
They  were  reconciled  after  a  little  intercourse,  and  an  ami- 
cable debate  with  the  priests  ensued,  on  the  question  whether 
the  Grospels  were  first  written  in  Syriac,  of  which  they 
maintained  the  affirmative.  At  the  next  church,  that  of 
Chinganoor,  he  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  one  of 
the  strongest  practical  effects  of  Christianity,  the  free  con- 
dition and  unaffected  dignity  of  the  women.  The  general 
air  of  poverty  and  depression  was  explained  by  complaints 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  native  princes,  and  of  the  extinction 
of  the  former  glory  of  the  Syrian  church.  He  answered 
with  a  consolatory  assurance  that  '*  the  glory  of  a  Church 
could  never  die  if  it  preserved  the  Bible."  At  Cande-nad, 
Dr.  Buchanan  was  introduced  to  Mar  Dionysius,  the  Metro- 
politan of  the  Syrian  Church ;  with  whom  he  had  several 
interesting  conversations,  in  which  they  discussed  a  topic  of 
no  small  delicacy,  the  advantages  of  some  kind  of  union 
between  the  English  and  Syrian  episcopacy.  This  discus- 
sion had  been  preceded  by  one  with  several  priests,  who 
reported  the  argument  to  the  bishop,  on  the  stiU  more  deli- 
cate question  of  the  channel  through  which  the  English 
Church  has  derived  from  the  Apostles  the  power  of  Ordina- 
tion. It  appears  to  have  been  with  a  considerable  effort  of 
resolution  that  he  plainly  acknowledged  that  channel  to  be, 
that  very  Church  which  had  sent  to  these  Malabar  Christiana 
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all  the  charities  of  the  Inqaisition.  The  possible  advantages 
of  the  supposed  union  were  represented  to  the  bishop  ;  who  at 
length  expressed  in  a  sort  of  polite  general  way,  his  willingness 
to  assent  to  sach  a  project,  provided — various  conditionali- 
ties,  which  it  would  ti^e  more  than  his  and  his  successor's 
life  to  adjust  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

THE  INQUISITION  AT  OCA. 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  book,  is  an  account  of 
the  Doctor^s  visit  to  the  Inquisition  at  Goa.  So  widely  is 
the  English  name  accompanied  by  a  formidable  idea  of 
power,  that  he  could  divest  himself  of  any  oppressive  sense 
of  danger,  in  entering  within  the  gates  of  a  mansion 
unspeakably  more  horrid  than  the  temple  of  Juggernaut- 
supping  with  an  Inquisitor,  disputing  with  him  on  heretical 
tenets,  questioning  him  relative  to  the  "  secrets  of  the  prison- 
house  "  —  and  sleeping  under  a  roof  which  extended  also 
over  the  '*  Chamber  of  Torture.**  Nor  was  this  edifice  a 
mere  monument  of  former  iniquities.  The  execrable  Court 
continues  in  full  power  and  activity,  the  only  restraint  that 
has  been  imposed  on  its  operations  being  that  its  executions, 
instead  of  their  former  publicity,  are  to  be  perpetrated 
within  its  walls  ;  by  which  regulation  a  still  more  dark  and 
deadly  character  is  given  to  its  ec<momy.  The  Doctor  made 
at  last  the  daring  and  repeated  and  urgent  request,  to  be 
suffered  to  see  the  reported  two  hundred  cells  of  the  dungeons^ 
and  to  examine  some  of  their  inhabitants.  He  was  refused 
in  a  manner  that  left  him  no  doubt  of  its  being  time  for  him 
to  take  his  departure.  One  plea  on  which  he  urged  his  claim 
for  information  was  that  this  Court  maintains  a  cognizance 
over  considerable  portions  of  a  territory,  now  placed  within 
the  line  of  the  British  Indian  empire ;  and,  therefore,  for 
anything  that  can  be  known  to  the  contrary,  there  be  on  the 
rack,  at  this  very  hour,  persons  taken  from  among  the 
population  over  which  we  boast  of  having  extended  our 
protection. 

It  is  on  this  special  ground — that  the  boundary  of  the 
sphere  of  the  Inquisition  presumes  to  intersect  that  of  the 
British  dominion, — a  line  which  ought  to  be  fortified  against 
any  such  violation  with  as  many  terrors  as  array  themselves 
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on  the  limit  of  the  enchanted  groTe  in  the  ''Jerusalem 
Delivered," — that  Dr.  Buchanan  ventures  a  submissive  and 
almost  plaintive  hint  of  a  question,  Whether  the  English 
nation  might  not  be  authorized  to  make  some  kind  of 
remonstrance  to  the  Portuguese  government,  relative  to  the 
powers  and  proceedings  of  this  infernal  H0I7  Office  at  Goa. 

Are  we  to  go  on  exerting  and  consuming  our  utmost 
strength,  fattening  the  very  soil  of  Portugal  with  successive 
thousands  of  the  dead  bodies  of  our  Protestant  countrymen, 
to  restore  or  establish  a  government,  the  first  independent 
act  of  which,  for  anything  we  dare  think  of  stipulating  to 
the  contrary,  may  be  the  re-erection  of  the  Inquisition  in  that 
country,  and  to  which,  in  the  meantime,  we  must  not  pre- 
sume to  address  one  word,  in  the  tone  of  authority,  relative 
to  the  cognizance  exercised  at  the  present  time  by  its  Inqui* 
sition  at  Goa  over  our  own  Indian  subjects.  Were  there  not 
something  very  melancholy  in  the  fact,  that  a  nation  mighty 
for  schemes  of  war,  should,  from  a  moral  cause,  be  pitiably 
imbecile  for  purposes  of  reformation  in  society,  it  would  be 
irresistibly  ludicrous  to  hear  this  timid  submissive  kind  of 
language,  respecting  our  power  or  our  right  to  mend  the 
Portuguese  government,  by  just  so  much  as  it  would  be 
practically  the  better  for  being  made  to  abolish  its  Inquisi* 
tion  in  India  ;*  a  government  the  continuance  of  any  shadow 
of  which  in  Europe  depends  so  wholly  on  the  positions  of 
our  army  in  Portugal,  that  our  commander  might  measure 
and  limit  its  duration  to  an  hour  by  his  pocket-watch.  Is 
this  language  of  timid  submitting  suggestion  employed  from 
some  idea  that  the  principle  of  the  injustice  of  interfering 
with  the  institutions  of  the  governments  of  neighbouring 
states,  on  which  we  began  to  act  so  punctiliously  about 
twenty  years  since,  may  perhaps,  on  serious  consideration, 
be  judged  to  require  an  abstinence  from  all  mandatory  mea- 
sures, in  prevention  of  even  the  most  atrocious  parts  of  the 
policy  of  a  petty  ally  ? — provided,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  is 
guilty  of  no  improper  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  traffic  in 
coffee  and  sugar.     Or  is  it  that  the  sacrifice  of  so  many 

*  We  bare  heard  the  mme  kind  of  Unguage  employed,  in  expressing 
■n  earnest  wish  and  a  doubtful  hope,  as  to  the  possibility  of  persuading 
the  Portuguese  govenunent  to  reduce,  if  not  to  relinquish  its  slave- 
tradsL 
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thousands  of  men  and  millions  of  money,  with  the  addition 
of  individual  contributions  to  relieve  national  distress,  could 
carry  no*  authentic  sign  of  generosity,  if  all  this  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  decisive  interdiction  of  the  racking  and 
burning  of  our  innocent  subjects  on  the  Malabar  coast  ?  Or 
is  it  that  it  may  be  questionable  whether  dungeons  and  tor- 
tures, and  Autos  da  Fe,  are  quite  so  destestable  in  a  govern- 
ment which  is  at  war  with  the  French  ?  Or  is  it  to  be 
apprehended  that  a  remonstrance  to  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment in  too  dictatorial  a  tone,  might  lead  to  the  humiliation 
of  hearing  some  such  reply  as  this  :  Abolish  first  that  part 
of  your  own  system,  which  formally  patroniases  Juggernaut 
and  his  whole  crew. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  Inquisition  is  one  of  those  things 
against  which,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pirate  or  a  den  of  mur- 
derers, power  is  enough  to  constitute  right.  If  the  com- 
mander of  a  stout  battalion  of  English  soldiers,  happening  to 
be  encamped  near  Gh)a,  were  to  receive  information  that 
several  meritorious  persons,  perhaps  for  renouncing  Popery, 
from  the  conviction  forced  on  them  in  reading  a  Bible  which 
had  found  its  way  to  them,  were  on  the  rack,  and  that  in  a 
few  days,  if  they  maintained  their  fidelity,  they  would  infal- 
libly be  burnt  alive — whatever  departure  it  would  be  from 
ofiicial  propriety,  we  suppose  he  would  obtain  the  applause 
of  all  generous  Protestants,  if  he  instantly  summoned  the 
infernal  fortress,  and,  on  being  refused  entrance,  forced  the 
gates  with  his  cannon,  rescued  all  the  victims,  drove  out  the 
judges  and  torturers,  and  laid  the  whole  edifice  in  ashes.  In 
ju8tif3ring  such  an  act,  it  is  perhaps  a  requisite  proviso,  that 
the  power  tliat  will  deem  itself  aggrieved,  is  such  as  not 
to  have  the  means  of  doing  any  very  serious  mischief  in 
revenge. 
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BRITISH  OCCUPATION  OF  INDIA.* 

Thb  bulk  of  the  nation  has  never  reallj  attached  any 
great  importance  to  India  as  the  field  of  British  exploits. 
Oar  high-sounding  victories  there-* the  train  of  which 
began  about  the  middle  of  last  century — after  their 
temporary  eclat  was  past,  were  estimated,  rather  according 
to  the  mental  and  bodily  imbecility  of  the  undisciplined 
crowds,  that  three  or  four  hundred  English  could  so  soon 
drive  into  rivers  and  bogs,  than  according  to  the  prodi- 
gious disproportion  of  numbers.  The  impression  soon  came 
to  be,  that  if  five  hundred  could  beat  five  thousand,  they 
might  just  as  well  beat  ten,  or  twenty  thousand.  We  ac- 
quired such  a  contemptuous  idea  of  the  native  armies,  that 
we  were  but  barely  just  to  the  very  distinguished  talent  and 
valour  by  which  they  were  dispersed  ;  and  what  we  mainly 
applauded  our  troops  for,  was  their  patience  of  heat,  and 
musquitoes,  and  rains,  and  bog-vapours. 

Nor  was  the  contempt  entertained  for  the  Asiatics  as 
enemies  averted  from  them  by  their  becoming  subjects. 
MThen,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  we  heard  of 
so  many  millions,  and  only  the  next  year  so  many  millions 
more,  having  come  under  the  British  dominion,  there  was 
but  a  very  sUght  and  very  brief  elation  felt  by  any  one  who 
was  clear  of  all  connexion  with  the  Government  and  the 
Company.  It  was  hardly  thought  an  excessive  strain  of 
carping  to  ask.  Why  do  you  not  also  reckon  into  the  account 
the  idols  and  the  cows  which  these  millions  of  your  subjects 
acknowledge  as  their  betters  ?  The  incessant  rapid  aug- 
mentation of  the  number  has  not  raised  the  estimate,  any 
more  than  in  the  case  of  bank-notes :  and,  in  efiect,  they 
are  very  tolerably  parallel,  as  subjects,  to  the  paper-currency 
as  money, — the  more  of  them  and  the  worse.  So  that  now, 
none  but  the  most  ignorant  or  interested  can  hear  of  our 
'*  vast  and  growing  empire  in  Asia,**-— or  fifty,  sixty,  or  as 

*  Select  Letters  of  Tippoo  Sultan  to  varioas  Public  FunctionarieB  : 
induding  his  principal  Military  Commandera,  ftc.  By  Colonel  William 
Kizkpatriflk.    4to.    1811. 
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some  must  have  it,  seventy  millions  of  oriental  subjects, 
without  a  sensation  of  disgust  that  asks,  What  is  the  use  to 
us  of  all  this  empire  and  these  subjects  ? 

DOUBTFUL   VALUE   OF   BRITISH   INDIA. 

We  know  in  the  abstract,  that  things  of  real  value  are  not 
gained  at  such  a  prodigious  rate ;  and  we  are  made  to  know,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  our  great  Indian  empire  has  been  a  heavy 
and  increasing  load  on  our  comparatively  little  English  nation. 
The  state  establishment  that  presides  over  this  little,  and 
that  vast  empire,  is  something  like  an  Indian  B^jah,  who 
should  be  found  making  a  grand  military  or  civil  progress, 
with  a  due  complement,  indeed,  of  ordinary  cattle,  such  as 
horses  and  bullocks,  in  his  train,  but  also  with  a  monstrous 
pair  of  elephants — the  elephants,  however,  being  dead,  but, 
to  please  the  rajah,  being  ordered  to  be  drawn  dong  by  the 
other  tired  beasts,  which  have  all  the  while  their  own  bur- 
dens on  their  backs.  We  need  not  suggest  that,  in  addition, 
the  elephants  may  be  in  a  state  to  convey  infection  and 
putridity  all  around  them. 

But  even  if  this  immense  population,  instead  of  the 
debility  for  which  we  so  soon  learnt  to  hold  them  light,  had 
been  distinguished  by  a  character  as  lofty  as  that  of  the  old 
Greeks  or  Bomans — the  pride  of  having  brought  such  a 
people  under  our  dominion,  must,  in  a  nation  hopelessly 
sinking  every  year  deeper  in  debt  and  taxes,  have  given 
place  by  degrees  to  a  bitter  mortification,  on  finding,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  that  this  vast  oriental  empire  not  only  yielded 
BO  revenue  in  aid  and  relief  of  our  domestic  and  European 
expenses  and  distresses,  but  was  obstinately  drawing  away 
a  very  material  portion  of  our  resources,  and  at  every  new 
acquisition  of  territory  leaving  still  less  hope  of  revenue,  or  of 
even  bare  repa3rment. 

FALSE  NOTIONS  OF  INDIAN   GRANDEUR. 

For  centuries,  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  world  have  been 
taught  to  associate  magnificent  ideas  with  India.  Old  travel- 
lers had  given  us  the  most  delectable  romances  about  palaces 
•nd  temples  as  large  as  towns,  pearl-bedecked  monarchs  and 
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golden  gods,  elephants  carrying  marquees  of  princes  and 
princesses,  armies  counted  by  the  myriad,  rivers  with  yellow 
sands,  and  gales  fragrant  with  spices.  And  the  poets  and 
orators,  when  anything  surpassingly  grand  and  sumptuous 
was  to  be  figured  to  the  imagination,  have  always  had 
recourse  to  this  magnificent  region  ;  "  richer  than  the  Indies," 
being  the  most  approved  commonplace  of  proud  comparison, 
and  the  last  towering  superlative  being  an  allusion  to  the 
''  mines  of  Gx>lconda.''  Now,  when  it  has  been  found  that 
very  considerable  territorial  acquisitions  in  this  most  gor- 
geous portion  of  the  mundane  system,  brought  us  not  a 
pennyworth  of  ascertainable  advantage ;  that  each  announce- 
ment of  still  ampler  acquisitions  has  been  virtually  an  edict 
for  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  in  England  ;  that  the  ulti- 
mate enlargement  of  the  Indian  state  into  imperial  bulk,  has 
but  created  a  more  devouring  monster  than  any  that  gorges 
whole  cities  and  camps  in  the  mythology  of  that  country  ; 
it  is  no  wonder  if  modem  India  is  become  to  this  nation  the 
most  nauseous  of  all  historical  subjects. 

The  mortification  thus  attending  a  possession  which,  under 
the  mock  superficial  show  of  ever3rthing  splendid  and  pros- 
perous, is  making  itself  felt  as  a  deadly  grievance,  receives 
no  alleviation  from  the  nation's  moral  self-complacency. 
Nobody  has  ever  been  struck  with  the  parallel  between  our 
wars  in  Hindoostan  and  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees.  It 
was  beyond  any  one's  gravity  to  vapour  about  *^  altars  and 
firesides,"  in  explanation  of  our  reasons  for  quarrelling  and 
fighting  with  Subahs  and  Sultans,  several  thousand  miles  on 
the  other  side  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  And  even  afler 
making  an  allowance,  very  far  beyond  the  laws  of  Christian 
morality,  for  what  would  be  called  *' generous  ambition,*' 
*^  honourable  aggrandizement,"  and  so  forth  ;  and  after  dis- 
claiming, as  relative  to  the  Eastern  sovereigns,  the  doctrine 
of  divine  right,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  has  recently 
been  the  fashion  to  do  respecting  the  old  occupants  of 
Western  musnuds ;  still  the  nationsd  conscience  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  such  a  phrase)  has  not  been  so  exactly  on  a  bed 
of  roses  as  to  enjoy  with  unmingled  delight  the  serenade 
of  victory.  The  nation  has  at  no  time  clearly  under- 
stood, or  cared  to  understand,  the  principles  of  Anglo-Indian 
policy  ;  but  it  has  had  one  c<Hi8tant  persuasion  of  their  being 
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vacli  as  no  man  could  venture  to  defend  in  a  practical  exem- 
plificatioOy  on  a  reduced  scale,  in  the  transactions  imme- 
diatelj  within  our  cognizance  and  experience.  And  besides 
the  exceptionable  quality  of  the  general  system,  there  have 
been,  during  the  course  of  our  triumphs  and  acquisitions,  a 
Tast  notnb^  of  reports,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  flagrant 
acta  of  rapacity  and  cruelty  committed,  and  with  impunity, 
by  individuals ;  and  yet  so  effectually  kept  back  from  full 
exposure,  so  dubiously  given  to  view  through  alternate 
gleams  and  shadows,  as  to  excite  a  suspicion  that,  in  a 
region  where  there  are  the  means  of  so  perplexing  and 
darkening  evidence, — there  may  be  a  sufficient  darkness  for 
the  workers  of  iniquity  to  hide  themselves, — there  may  be, 
consequently,  a  mass  of  unknown  iniquity  perpetrated.  And 
this  suspicion  will  rest,  permanently,  on  some  of  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  progress  in  India,  whatever  may  be  our  con- 
viction of  the  amended  morality,  or  more  effectual  responsi- 
bility of  our  later  agents  in  that  country.  The  amendment, 
supposing  it  ever  so  great,  has  not  yet  prevailed  long 
enough,  nor  made  its  effects  sufficiently  notorious,  to  modify 
materially  the  collective  character  of  our  Indian  history, 
which  is  not  looked  back  upon  by  the  more  conscientious 
part  of  the  nation,  without  some  invincible  sentiment  much 
of  the  nature  of  shame. 


CHARACTER  OF   TIPPOO   SAIB. 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  displayed  in  these  ori- 
ental letters,  is  a  total  abdication  of  all  morality.  The  illus- 
trious writer  made  not  the  least  scruple,  as  his  editor  observes, 
to  avow  the  most  flagitious  principles  to  his  generals  and 
ministers^  and  frequently  to  found  his  orders  to  them  on 
those  principles.  With  perfect  coolness  he  directs  them  to 
practise  the  basest  forms  of  falsehood,  treachery,  or  cruelty  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  point  of  fertility  of  villanous  expedients, 
that  he  comes  nearest  to  redeeming  himself  from  the  Colo- 
neVs  imputation  of  want  of  talent.  He  really  shines  out  a 
genius  on  this  side. 

Zealous  Mahometanism  is  another  strong  feature.  He 
displays  an  active  unremitting  hatred,  or,   as  he  himself 
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expresses  it,  a  '^  seal  boiling  over,"  against  all  dissentients 
from  the  church  of  the  prophet,  whether  pagan  idolaters 
or  Nazarenes — but  especially  the  latter,  to  whom  he  never 
alludes  without  some  genuine  cordial  expression  of  rancour. 
He  valued  himself  highly  on  having  formed  a  corps  of 
prosdytes  to  the  faith,  some  of  them  made  so  by  tempting 
promises,  and  some  by  threats  and  actual  violence.  In  his 
memoirs  he  relates  with  great  exultation  the  origin  of  this 
division  of  his  army,  which  was  first  formed  of  the  most 
serviceable  portion  of  60,000  Christians,  whom  he  laid  a 
successful  plan  to  seize,  all  in  one  hour,  men,  women,  and 
children,  when  assembled  in  their  places  of  worship,  in  the 
country  about  Goa,  and  of  whom  the  greatest  number  com- 
muted their  religion  probably  for  their  lives.  His  self- 
applause,  however,  does  not,  here  or  elsewhere,  put  out  his 
devotion.  The  previous  capture  of  a  town  which  facilitated 
the  execution  of  this  plan,  was  **  by  the  divine  favour,  and 
through  the  aid  of  the  asylum  of  prophecy  [Mahomet],  and 
with  the  help  of  the  conquering  lion  of  Gk)d  [the  Caliph 
AH]." 

Of  all  his  opponents  the  English  were  the  objects  of  his 
extremest  hatred ;  and  in  his  earnestness  to  destroy  them, 
he  was  capable  of  foregoing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  his 
resentments  and  revenge  against  the  rest.  Their  total 
extermination,  for  effecting  which  any  and  all  means  were 
accounted  right,  is  proved  by  these  letters  to  have  been 
the  grand  object  of  his  life, — an  object  that  stimulated  him 
so  fiercely,  as  to  deprive  him  of  much  of  the  caution  which 
he  should  have  obs^ved  with  respect  to  the  avowal. 
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An  old  acquaintance  of  the  most  renowned  of  all  English 
knights,  seeing  him  lying  in  the  counterfeited  semblance 
of  death  in  the  field  of  Shrewsbury,  is  represented  to  have 
said,  that  he  could  '^  better  have  spared  a  better  man."  The 
gallant  and  facetious  personage  whose  sixth  travelling  ad- 
venture is  here  narrated,  is  grown  into  such  familiarity, 
and,  as  it  should  seem,  favour,  with  the  public,  that  though 
he  is  by  no  means  held  the  foremost  man  of  his  class,— 
though  great  liberties  have  been  taken  with  his  literary 
character,  in  courts  of  law  and  courts  of  criticism, — though 
good  plenty  of  jeers  and  sarcasms  have  been  expended  on 
him  from  much  less  dignified  and  authoritative  quarters, 
— and  though  he  constantly  exacts  largely  on  the  purses 
of  those  who  wish  to  know  what  he  has  been  about, — 
yet  he  is  more  in  request  than  divers  of  his  contemporaries, 
who  at  less  expense  would  instruct  us  more,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  please  us  less. 

THE   MAID   OF   SARAQOSSA. 

A  variety  of  amusing  description  and  anecdote,  'about 
smoking,  treating  in  ice-houses,  dancing,  and  evening 
parties,  is  followed  by  an  account  of  our  knight's  being 
introduced  to  the  company  of  Augustina,  the  celebrated 
amazon  of  Saragossa;  and  we  might  give  credit  to  a  spirit 
less  prompt  to  brisk  fermentation  than  Sir  John's,  for  the 
sentiments  with  which  he  professes  to  have  seen  and  heard 
her.     We  may  as  well  transcribe  part  of  his  description: 

''Augastina  appeared  to  be  of  the  ase  about  twenty-three 
when  I  saw  her.  She  was  neatly  dressed  in  the  black  mantilla. 
Her  complexion  was  a  light  o&ve,  her  countenance  soft  and 
pleasing,  and  her  manners,  which  were  perfectly  feminine,  were 

*  DeicriptiTe  TrarelB  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Parts  of  Spain, 
and  the  Balearic  Isles,  in  the  year  1809.  By  Sir  John  Carr,  K,C, 
4to.     1811. 
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easy  and  enganng.  Upon  the  sleeve  of  one  of  her  arms  she 
wore  three  exnoroidered  badges  of  distinction,  commemorative 
of  three  distinguished  acts  of  her  intrepidity.  General  Doyle 
told  me  that  she  never  talked  of  her  own  brilliant  exploits,  but 
always  spoke  with  animation  of  those  she  saw  displayed  by 
others  in  those  memorable  sieges.  The  day  before  I  was  intro- 
duced to  this  extraordinary  female,  she  had  been  entertained 
at  a  dinner  given  by  Admiral  Purvis  on  board  his  flag  ship. 
The  particulars  I  received  from  an  officer  who  was  present. 
As  she  received  a  pension  from  government,  and  also  the  pay 
of  an  artilleryman,  the  Admiral  considered  her  as  a  military 
character,  and,  much  to  his  credit  received  her  with  the  honours 
of  that  profession.  Upon  her  reaching  the  deck,  the  marines 
were  drawn  up  and  manoeuvred  before  her :  she  appeared  quite 
at  home,  regarded  them  with  a  steady  eye,  and  spoke  in  terms 
of  admiration  of  their  neatness  and  soldier-like  appearance. 
Upon  examining  the  guns  she  observed  one  of  them,  with  the 
satisfaction  wim  which  other  women  would  speak  of  a  cap, 
'my  gun,*  alluding  to  one  with  which  she  had  effected  con- 
siderable havoc  among  the  French  at  Saragossa,  'was  not  so 
nice  and  clean  as  this.*  She  was  drinking  her  coffee  when  the 
evening  gun  was  fired :  its  discharge  seemed  to  electrify  her 
with  delight :  she  sprang  out  of  the  cabin  upon  the  deck  and 
attentively  listened  to  the  reverberation  of  its  sound.  In  the 
evening  she  joined  in  the  dance  with  the  rest  of  the  company, 
and  display^  a  good  ear  for  music,  and  considerable  natural 
gracefulness.  The  sailors,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  were  uncom- 
monly pleased  with  her.  Some  were  heard  to  say,  with  a 
hearty  oath,  *  I  hope  they  will  do  something  for  her,  she  ought 
to  have  plenty  of  prize  money;  she  is  of  the  right  sort*  ** 

General  Doyle  read  to  her,  while  Sir  John  was  present, 
several  letters  written  to  him  under  great  emergency  and 
distresiB  by  General  Palafox,  her  former  commander:  the 
effect  is  thus  described. 

'^  The  face  of  Augustina,  which,  as  I  have  observed,  is  remark- 
able for  its  sweetness,  assumed  a  mingled  expression  of  com- 
miseration for  her  hero,  and  revenge  against  his  enemies.  Her 
eyes,  naturally  soft,  flashed  with  peculiar  fire  and  animation : 
tears  rolled  down  her  checks ;  and  clasping  her  hands  as  the 
last  word  '  adieu '  was  repeated,  she  exclaimed,  *  Oh  those  base 
invaders  of  my  country,  those  oppressors  of  its  best  of  patriots ; 
should  the  fate  of  war  place  any  of  them  within  my  power,  I 
will  instantly  deliver  up  their  throats  to  the  knife.*  General 
Doyle  was  much  impressed  with  the  manner  in  which  die 
uttered  this  fierce  denunciation,  a  manner  that  can  leave  bat 
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little  doubt  of  her  carrying  it  into  execution,  should  an  oppoi 
tunity^offer.    Soon  after  the  husband  of  Augustina  entered,    &< 


&c 
''Augustina  calls  herself  the  Woman  of  Zoragoza;  she  occasion- 
ally wears  the  dress  of  the  service  into  which  she  has  entered, 
the  artillery,  but  modestly  preserves  the  petticoat.  One  evening, 
as  she  was  walking  alone  in  this  habit  in  one  of  the  streets  of 
Cadis,  with  her  sabre  by  her  side,  a  man,  attracted  by  her 
beauty,  followed  her  a  considerable  way  ;  upon  which,  offended 
%t  his  impertinence,  she  turned  round,  and  drawing  her  sabre, 
with  great  calmness  but  determination,  told  him,  that  if  he 
followed  her  another  step,  she  would  cut  him  down.  The 
gay  but  not  gallant  Lothiurio  fled  as  fisist  as  his  legs  could  carry 
nim." 

SPANISH  BULL   FIGHT. 

Sir  John,  with  the  view  of  seeing  a  bull-fight,  went  over 
to  Port  St.  Mary's.  It  seems,  this  detestable  amusement 
was  not  permitted  in  any  other  part  of  Spain,  and  was^  per- 
mitted here  only  by  a  disgraceful  suspension  of  the  law  : — 

**•  Many  of  the  low  Soaniards  believe  that  the  cause  of  the 
royal  abolition  of  this  their  favourite  pastime,  arose  from  an 
objection  entertained  by  the  queen  to  the  people  assembling 
in  large  bodies,  but  this  is  not  the  fact ;  more  ratiopal  and 
provident  reasons  suggested  it,  in  1805,  to  Charles  IV.  or  his 
ministers.  This  cruel  exhibition  embrutes  the  disposition  of 
the  people  ;  if  the  day  on  which  it  happens  be  not  a  Sunday, 
a  day  is  lost  to  labour ;  the  poorest  people  will  sell  their  very 
beds  to  raise  money  to  attend  their  popular  spectacle  ;  and 
agriculture  and  the  army  suffer  by  the  extraordinary  havoc 
which  was  formerly  made  among  the  horses  and  oxen,  to  an 
amount  which  is  almost  incredible.  I  found  by  what  took 
place,  that  the  bull-fight  at  the  Port  was  as  much  interdicted 
as  in  every  town  in  Spain,  but  as  a  convenient  boon  to  the 
people  the  Grovemor  was  permitted  by  the  Supreme  Junta 
mdirectly  to  concede  it  to  them." 

Our  author  has  given  a  very  clear,  concise,  and  striking 
account  of  this  exhibition,  which  he  witnessed  in  a  theatre 
containing,  probably,  not  much  less  than  10,000  persons. 
"The  number  of  men  and  women,"  he  says,  "appeared 
nearly  equal;  and  among  the  latter  were  several  females  of 
distinction,  and  many  of  great  respectability.*'  Vast  num- 
bers of  people  had  come  from  Cadiz,  which  is,  as  to  its 
inhabitants,  confessedly  one  of  the  most  respectable  citiea 
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in  the  kingdom.  So  that  this  great  assembly  might  justly 
be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the  national  character, 
in  point  of  what  is  called,  by  a  sufficiently  gross  misnomer, 
humanity.  Let  then  a  cultivated  reflective  man,  just  moder- 
ately endowed  with  that  quality,  and  without  pretending 
to  anything  exquisite  in  sensibility,  turn  himself  to  the 
spectacle  in  the  arena,  and  take  on  his  mind  the  right 
impression  of  the  scene;  in  which  he  would  behold,  accord- 
ing to  our  author's  description,  horses  literally  torn  open, 
with  their  "entrails  hanging  down  like  ribbons,  streaming 
with  blood,"  and  the  intended  victims  of  the  game,  the 
bulls,  with  their  necks  bristled  with  barbed  darts  stuck  in 
their  flesh,  on  some  of  which  darts  gunpowder  crackers  are 
fixed,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  lighted  the  instant  before  the 
darts  are  stuck  into  the  animal,  so  as  to  explode  speedily 
afterwards.  The  human  operators  too  in  the  performance 
(but  this,  we  confess,  is  really  a  trifling  circumstance)  are 
in  great  peril,  and  not  unfrequently  wounded.  Let  this 
humane  spectator  then  turn  toward  the  vast  assembly,  and 
take  his  impression  of  the  national  character  from  the 
appearance  of  intense,  of  almost  ecstatic  delight  in  viewing 
the  most  miserable  and  horrid  parts  of  this  exhibition. 
Now,  to  complete  the  complacency  and  harmony  of  this 
man's  ideas  and  sensations,  we  want  him  but  to  turn  to 
one  side  more,  and  take  the  third  impression — the  correct 
impression  of  the  sense  of  those  persons,  who  have  poured 
out  on  such  a  nation  unbounded  eulogies,  in  a  strain  com- 
posed of  all  the  epithets  importing  any  thing  related  to 
generosity  and  magnanimity;  and  we  may  add,  the  im- 
pression of  the  polities  of  those  who,  in  scouting  all  con- 
siderations of  economy  in  the  measures  for  assisting  such  a 
people,  would  equally  reject  all  ideas  of  stipulating  for  any 
reformation  in  their  barbarous  national  system.  The  most 
unequivocal  proof  of  the  thoroughly  barbarous  state  of 
any  people,  is  when  the  women  are  as  much  delighted  with 
cruel  spectacles  and  sports  as  the  men.  Sir  John's  professed 
gallantry  does  not  withhold  or  modify  this  proof  in  tlie 
present  instance.  "  Unless,"  he  says,  "  several  horses  are 
killed,  the  fight  is  considered  by  the  most  delicate  and 
refined  female  spectators  as  unsatisfactory."  The  interest 
is  much  increased  by  a  man  being  now  and  then  wounded. 
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The  ladies  have  no  very  high  idea  of  the  bravery  of  a 
foreigner  who  exhibits  any  other  sensations  than  those  of 
gratification  at  these  fights.  *'0h,  what  merit  has  that 
fine  young  nobleman,"  said  a  pretty  Spanish  lady,  ''how 
beautifully  did  he  kill  the  bull!"  In  describing  the  accom- 
modations of  the  theatre,  our  author  mentions  that  there  is 
a  room  where  a  ''  priest  attends  with  the  host,  in  case  of  a 
fatal  accident."  The  lacerated  horses  are  left  to  die  in 
protracted  anguish,  the  pride  of  these  barbarians  deeming 
it  below  the  Spanish  dignity  to  stoop  to  so  low  an  office 
as  that  of  despatching  horses!  Wonderful  dexterity  and 
courage  are  displayed  by  the  bull-fighters;  and  Sir  John 
says,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  men  who  most 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  battle  of  Baylen  had  been  of 
this  class. 

SEVILLB. 

It  was  time  for  our  adventurer  to  proceed  toward  Seville. 
Some  of  the  persons  going  the  same  road  carried  ''  boughs 
of  the  palm-tree,  which,  when  blessed  by  the  priest,  become 
infallible  charms  against  thunder,  lightning,  and  the  devil; 
on  which  account  they  are  to  be  seen  twisted  round  the 
grating  of  the  balconies  in  numerous  houses  in  Spain." 

Arrived  at  Seville,  he  got  with  difficulty  into  the  best 
inn,  to  which  he  solemnly  avers,  "  the  vilest  hedge  ale-house 
in  England  would  have  been  infinitely  preferable."  It  is, 
however,  very  evident  the  house  must  have  been  intended 
originally  for  his  betters,  we  should  guess  for  Ask  apart  or 
St.  Christopher,  at  the  least,  as  he  says,  the  "  looking  glasses 
are  suspended  about  eleven  feet  from  the  ground.*' 

KOAD-SIDE   SCRIYSNERS. 

''A  stranger  will  also  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  numerous 
€9eribedor€s  or  scriveners,  who  sit  at  their  desks  all  day,  in 
arched  open  recesses,  on  the  basement  floor  of  a  street  close  to 
the  cathedral.  These  functionaries  are  applied  to,  to  draw 
up  petty  agreements,  to  adjust  trifling  accounts  for  the  ignorant, 
and  to  write  letters  for  those  who  cannot  write  themselves. 
They  will  also,  I  am  informed,  for  a  trifle,  carry  on  a  tender 
oorrespondeuce  between  two  unlettered  lovers.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  these  ready-writers  in  Cadiz,  and  in  all  the 
principal  towns  of  Spain.*' 
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ON  THEATRICAL  ENTERTAINMENTS .♦ 

All  authors  intend,  as  all  readers  are  apprized,  the 
public  good,  as  their  first  object.  And  such  is  confessedly 
the  moral  state  of  society,  that  the  good  intended  must,  in 
almost  every  particular  instance,  be  of  the  nature  of  a  cor- 
rective of  some  evil.  Each  bool^  therefore,  may  be  r^arded 
as  a  kind  of  medicinal  preparation  ;  and  persons  a  little  accus- 
tomed to  inspect  the  practice  in  this  department,  can  make 
a  tolerable  guess  at  the  disease  intended  to  be  attacked,  by  a 
slight  examination  of  what  is  prepared  to  be  administered. 
Such  an  inspection  of  the  present  very  costly  composition, 
prepared  in  so  large  a  quantity,  leaves  us  no  doubt  of  the 
apprehended  prevalence  of  the  disorder  called  Methodism. 
Some  of  the  most  efficacious  sanatives  and  preservatives  are, 
we  believe,  by  many  learned  and  many  quack  professors  and 
practitioners  against  thb  melancholy  distemper,  reputed  to 
be  found  in  the  theatrical  part  of  the  moral  Materia  Medica ; 
— and  here  some  of  its  most  salutary  powers  are  combined 
and  exhibited  in  the  vehicle  of  a  thirty  years'  history  of 
play-houses,  and  their  players,  and  their  plays. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  preventive  operation  of  this 
laudable  compound — and  we  will  confess  it  is  not  ill  adapted 
to  have  some  effect  in  that  way — we  think  it  at  least  doubt- 
ful whether  it  will  do  much  in  the  way  of  cure.  As  it  would, 
too  probably,  be  now  in  vain  for  us  to  pretend  to  have  alto- 
gether escaped  the  contagion  we  have  referred  to,  we  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  confessing,  that  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment on  ourselves  confirms  our  scepticism  as  to  the  remedial 
qualities  of  this  work.  We  will  own,  that  though  comedies 
and  farces,  actors  and  actresses,  encores,  clappings,  and  bene- 
fit nights,  should  all  seem  to  bear  some  very  strict  relation 
to  gaiety,  we  have  felt  a  prevailing  melancholy  sentiment  in 
going  through  the  story  of  a  man,  the  main  business  of  whose 
indefatigable  life  was  to  communicate  to  society  as  large 
a  measure  as  possible  of  that  kind  of  advantage  which  it 
derives  from  deputing  a  number  of  thousands  of  its  least  trusty, 
members,  to  form,  six  nights  a  week,  the  grand  congress  of 

*  The  Life  of  Arthur  Murphy,  Esq.    By  Jesse  Foot^  Esq., 
Executor.    4to.    1811. 
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society  and  wisdom  in  a  theatre.  Through  a  gloomy  per- 
versity of  feeling,  incident  to  the  complaint  under  which  we 
labour—and  which  we  humbly  beg  to  plead,  beforehand,  in 
excuse  for  any  puritanical  hallucinations  into  which  we  may 
fall — the  i*eflection  would  again  and  again  come  upon  us, 
what  a  pitiful  spectacle  it  is  to  see  a  man  most  earnestly 
bubbling  his  mind  to  make  sentences  to  be  conned  and 
emitted,  in  the  name  of  Timurkan,  or  Mandnne,  or  Zenobia, 
or  what  not,  by  the  tinselled  profligate  kings  and  queens  of 
the  green-room  ; — what  a  number  of  important  subjects  must 
have  been  absent  from  his  thoughts  during  that  vast  portion 
of  time  that  his  mind  was  filled  with  images  of  the  stage, 
pit,  and  boxes ; — what  a  preparation  for  society  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  existence,  was  likely  to  be  acquired  in  the 
company  of  Woodward,  Foote,  Shuter,  or  Garrick  ;  and 
what  a  balance  he  would  have  to  strike,  if  he  ever  thought 
of  such  a  matter  between  the  possible  scantling  of  good 
done  by  a  little  slight  morality  in  his  plays,  and  the  miscliief 
done,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  prodigious  concourse  of 
courtezans, — or,  to  put  this  consideration  at  its  lowest  degree 
of  force,  the  mischief  done  through  those  circumstances  and 
influences,  by  which  a  theatre  surpasses  most  other  scenes 
of  public  resort,  in  aiding  the  desighs  and  accumulating  at 
once  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  this  most  wretched  class  of 
destroyers.  But  we  will  not  open  the  way  for  the  vast,  the 
almost  endless  train  of  thoughts  of  the  same  gloomy  kind, 
which  would  be  suggested  by  the  idea  of  the  theatre,  if 
seriously  considered  in  all  its  connexions ;  nor  enlarge  on 
such  as  unavoidably  suggest  themselves  in  looking  over  the 
life  of  a  man  that  laboured  more,  probably,  than  any  writer 
of  the  last  century,  to  promote  the  populai*ity  of  this  grand 
"  national  school  of  morals." 

Mr.  Murphy  wrote  nearly  as  many,  we  should  think,  as 
twenty  plays  ;  a  considerable  number  of  which,  it  seems, 
collected,  amused,  and,  as  his  aged  biographer  would  doubt- 
less maintain,  instructed,  in  the  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden  houses,  large  crowds  of  people,  blooming  and 
withered,  comely  and  haggard,  stylish  and  vulgar,  who  are 
now  distributed  in  the  burying  grounds  of  the  metropolis 
and  of  various  other  places,  and  most  of  them  forgotten  by  a 
race  of  later  frequenters  of  those  temples  of  wisdom, — some 
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of  whom  must  have  passed,  on  their  way  thither,  close  to  the 
graves  of  their  predecessors,  to  see  the  same  imaginary 
characters  personated,  and  to  hear  the  same  droll  or  stately 
dialogues  recited,  by  a  newer  tribe  of  sham  lovers,  wits,  and 
monarchs : — the  same  characters  and  dialogues ;  for  it  appears 
that  several  of  Mr.  Murphy's  plays  have  obtained  a  place  in 
the  permanent  stock  of  the  theatres,  and  are  likely  to  keep 
him,  for  a  good  while  to  come,  associated  there  with  Shak- 
spore,  Dryden,  Otway,  &c.,  though  we  have  never  understood 
that  he  is  admitted  into  any  such  company  in  the  library  of 
literary  persons.  Without  pretending  to  any  sort  of  acquain- 
tance with  his  dramatic  productions  beyond  what  we  are 
introduced  to  by  this  two-guinea  volume,  we  are  quite  satis- 
fied, from  the  evidence  to  be  found  in  it,  and  in  such  of 
his  compositions  as  we  have  happened  to  peruse,  that  he 
could  barely  be  in  the  front  rank  of  even  the  third-rate 
dramatic  writers  ;  his  wit  being  of  a  much  inferior  order  to 
that,  for  instance,  of  Congreve,  and  his  sentiment  and  pas- 
sion to  those  of  Rowe.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  very  considerable  share  of  true  genius,  supported 
by  uniform  good  sense,  and  working  amidst  the  advantages 
of  very  ample  knowledge,  both  of  literature  and  of  the 
manners  that  distinguish  the  classes  of  society. 

LITERARY   CHARACTER  OF   MURPHT. 

Besides  his  dramatic  pieces,  he  wrote  the  life  of  that 
man  during  whose  ■  abode  in  this  favoured  land  it  was 
seriously  suspected,  that  Apollo's  seat  in  the  assembly  on 
Olympus  was  vacant ;  the  man  who  has  been  the  object 
of  the  same  sentiments  and  epithets  in  one  part  of  culti- 
vated society  as  Luther  in  another — ^^the  glorious  inno- 
vator," "the  immortal  reformer,"  "the  illustrious  restorer 
of  truth  and  nature,"  whose  appearance  "announced  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  among  mankind" — in  short, 
Garrick.  Of  two  other  biographical  works  of  Mr.  Murphy, 
the  present  writer  speaks  in  that  kind  of  language  which 
may  safely  be  used  in  a  panegyric  on  a  friend,  in  which 
the  excess  is  candidly  set  down  to  the  account  of  affec- 
tionate partiality,  or  even  of  rhetorical  ostentation,  rather 
than  of  defective  judgment :  "If  the  lives  of  Fielding  and 
Johnson  had  been  his  only  works,  his  name  would  have 
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obtained  a  place  among  the  first  biographical  writers  of 
hia  country  ;  and  he  would  have  shared  in  the  fame  of 
the  pre-eminent  men  whose  characters  he  has  so  ably  illus- 
trated." It  is,  however,  as  the  author  of  a  good  translation 
of  Tacitus,  that  he  has  rendered  by  far  the  most  service  to 
his  country,  and  done  most  to  secure  the  permanence  of  his 
reputation. 


THE  RAM  AY  UNA  AND   SANSCRIT  LITE- 
RATURE • 

Some  time  since,  a  number  of  our  pages  were  occupied 
with  an  account  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work, — and  with  a 
few  observations  relative  to  the  quality  of  those  accessions 
which  our  literature  is  beginning  to  derive  by  sluices  from 
the  vast  reservoir  of  the  Sanscrit, — where  every  fish  is  a  god, 
every  shell  a  shrine,  and  every  group  of  weeds  along  the 
edge  a  sacred  grovcf  We  took  the  opportunity,  by  the  way, 
of  congratulating  those  exalted  and  refined  spirits  who,  sick- 
ening at  the  insipidity  of  all  that  has  been  supplied  by  Euro- 
pean intellect  and  Christian  revelation,  had  been  confidently 
hoping  for  a  renovation  of  life  and  joy,  from  quafiing,  at  last, 
these  sacred  waters. 

It  appears  to  be  the  settled  intention  of  the  missionaries, 
to  bring  the  whole  of  this  enormous  poem  within  the  confines 
of  English  literature,  though  no  Jess  than  eight  volumes 
must  follow  the  present  one  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 
And  for  such  an  intention,  they  may  allege  the  reasons  which 
are  given  for  selecting  the  Ramayuna  to  be  the  first  of 
a  number  of  works  to  be  translated  in  succession — that  it 
exhibits  a  lively  view  of  the  manners,  moral  notions,  and 
mythology  of  the  Hindoos  ;  and  that  it  has  been  held  in 
the  utmast  reverence,  over  an  immense  space  of  country, 
and  for  a  long  series  of  ages.  Indeed,  it  is  striking  to  refiect, 
that  the  precise  contents  of  this  book, — that  the  extravagant 
fictions,  the  pictures  of  deities  and  heroes,  and  the  moral 

*  The  Ramayuna  of  Valmeeki ;  with  a  Prose  Translation  and 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  William  Carey  and  Joshua  Manhman.  Vol.  IL, 
containing  part  of  the  Second  Book.    4to.     1 808. 

f  See  an  amusing  article  in  Critical  Essays,  vol.  i.  pw  400. 
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Daaxims,  noite  for  the  first  time  drawn  out  to  view  from 
within  the  darkness  of  these  black  and  dense  lines  of  San- 
scrit characters,  which  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  pages 
before  us, — have  been  the  subjects  of  reverential  attention  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  the  human  race  ;  that  the  composing 
of  these  lines,  bj  one  particular  mortal,  whether  in  temple, 
bower,  cave,  or  hut — whether  in  the  hours  of  morning  or 
evening,  was  an  act  which  was  to  operate  in  creating  the 
mental  condition  of  a  countless  number  of  successive  genera- 
tions :  that  these  very  sentences,  perpetuated  in  these  very 
letters,  have,  with  invariable  power  over  faith  and  imagina- 
tion, been  perused  and  dwelt  on  in  solemn  thought  as  divine 
emanations,  by  the  authoritative  teachers  of  an  immense 
people,  during  all  the  changes  of  European  literature,  polity, 
and  religion,  from  remote  ages  to  the  present  time.  Regarded 
in  this  point  of  view,  a  performance  still  more  destitute,  if 
that  be  possible,  of  all  marks  of  vigorous  intellect,  and,  there- 
fore, of  all  truly  sublime  or  beautiful  operations  of  fancy, 
than  even  the  Ramayuna,  might  possibly  claim  to  borrow  the 
English  language  to  interpret  a  portion  of  its  puerility  and 
raving  to  the  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  Milton,  and  Liocke. 

In  this  second  stage,  the  narrative  acquires  a  character 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the  first 
hook.  Not  that  it  becomes  substantially  much  more  rational ; 
but  it  is  a  good  deal  more  tame.  The  manner  in  which  it 
set  off,  as  compared  with  that  in  which  it  is  here  proceeding, 
reminds  the  reader  of  his  having  sometimes  seen  a  stage 
coach  starting  in  the  midst  of  a  town,  and  dashing  along  the 
street  with  a  most  furious  clatter,  and  shout,  and  blast  of 
horn,  all  which  impetuosity  and  uproar  have  declined  into  a 
comparatively  sober  and  noiseless  movement  by  the  time  the 
vehicle  has  got  some  little  distance  on  the  road.  Or  he  mny 
recollect  having  observed,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of 
November,  the  reduced  spirits  and  vociferation  of  a  company 
of  imps,  after  they  have  expended  all  their  squibs  and  rockets 
and  have  only  a  more  ordinary  kind  of  combustibles  and 
blaze  left  to  prolong  their  amusement. 

[Carey  and  Manhman's  translation  of  the  Hamayuna  was  intended 
to  consist  of  9  Vols.,  but  it  was  discontinued  with  the  8rd. — Ed.] 
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JAMBS  HERVEY  AND  HIS  MEDITATIONS .♦ 

The  editor  should  be  prepared  against  feeling  surprise,  if  he 
should  find  it  to  be  rather  a  general  opinion,  that  he  has  felici- 
tated himself  on  bringing  this  series  of  Hervey's  letters  to  light 
in  terms  fully  strong  enough  for  the  occasion.  There  has  been  a 
time  when  the  public  sentiment  would  have  been  considerably 
more  in  sympathy  with  his  own,  than  probably  it  may  be  at 
present.     Among  serious  readers,  the  estimate  of  their  most 
excellent  author,  on  points  far  more  important  than  those 
that  relate  to  the  art  of  authorship,  has  been,  and  will  ever 
remain,  invariable.   There  can  be  very  few  individuals,  whose 
opinion  would  be  worth  hearing,  that  will  not  speak  with 
delight  of  his  exalted  piety,  of  his  zeal  for  such  views  of  the 
Christian  religion  as   animated   our  venerable   and   heroic 
Reformers,  and  the  worthiest  of  their  successors,  and  of  the 
exemplary  purity  of  his  life.     In  addition  to  this,  his  writings 
manifest  an  understanding  of  a  respectable  order ;  and  have 
been  exceeded,  we  believe,  by  very  few  books  in  extent  of 
beneficial  infiuence.    His  "  Meditations,*'  especially,  have  con- 
tributed more,  it  is  probable,  than  any  other  book,  to  the 
valuable  object  of  prompting  and  guiding  serious  minds,  of 
not  the  superior  rank  in  point  of  taste,  to  draw  materials  of 
devotional  thought  from  the  scenery  of  nature.    An  immense 
number  of  persons,  have  been  taught  by  him,  to  contemplate 
the  vicissitude  and  phenomena  of  the  seasons,  the  fiowers  of 
the  earth,  and  the  stars  of  heaven,  with  such  pious  and  salu- 
tary associations,  as  would  not  otherwise  have  been  suggested 
to  their  minds :  and  the  value  of  these  associations  is  incal- 
culable, on  the  double  ground  of  enlargement  of  thought,  and 
devotional  tendency.     Hervey  ranks,  therefore,  among  the 
high  benefactors  of  his  age.     But  in  turning  to  the  more 
strictly  literary  estimate  of  his  writings,  there  is  no  averting 
the  heavy  charges  which  critics,  without  one  dissenting  voice, 
bring  against  his  style.     No  one  qualified  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  judge  of  good  writing,  ever  attempts  to  controvert 
the  justice  with  which  they  pronounce  that  style  artificial, 

•  Letters   of  James   Hervey,  AM.,  author  of  "Meditations,"  &c.» 
ivo.    1811. 
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tumid,  and  gaudj,  loaded  with  an  inanimate  mass  of  epithets, 
and,  in  short,  very  fine,  without  being  at  all  rich. 

The  letters  before  us,  however,  partake  less  of  this  fault, 
than  his  elaborate  printed  compositions.  Here  and  there, 
indeed,  the  writer  comes  upon  us  with  passages  like  this : — 

"  If  these  lines  shall  chance  to  find  you  expatiating  in  the 
fields,  let  them  by  no  means  stop  or  divert  your  walk.  It  is 
pleasing,  it  is  healthy,  to  rove  along  the  grassy  carpet,  delicately 
enamelled  with  white  and  yellow  ;  to  breathe  the  air  perfumed 
with  purest  sweets ;  to  hear  the  pretty  songsters  from  trie  woods 
and  hedges  warbling  out  their  unambitious  notes ;  to  feast  the 
eyes  with  the  various  colours  of  nature,  and  the  inimitably  fine 
strokes  of  the  Divine  penciL  All  this  is  delightful ;  and  then 
to  raise  the  mind  to  the  great  fountain  of  idl-creating  excel- 
lence,'* &c 

But,  for  the  most  part,  the  writing  is  in  a  much  plainer,  and, 
therefore,  in  a  much  better  style.  At  the  same  time,  when 
the  writer  suffers  himself  to  descend  to  the  more  simple  mode 
of  expression,  and  leaves  undisturbed  the  wardrobe  of  arti- 
ficial ornament,  it  appears  very  palpably  that  his  imagination 
was  intrinsically  feeble.  This  forbearance  of  factitious 
magnificence,  this  abstinence  from  the  storehouse  of  highly 
coloured  phraseology,  allows  his  faculties  to  stand  out  in 
their  natural  form  and  dimensions.  And  his  mental  pro- 
perties, as  displayed  in  this  simple  light,  appear  to  be,  clear 
sense,  of  moderate  reach,  religious  and  philanthropic  affec- 
tions of  the  most  refined  and  elevated  order,  and  a  languid 
and  ineffective  imagination,  the  injudicious  stimulating  of 
which,  in  the  author's  elaborate  works  (where  a  motive  of 
the  most  genuine  and  unmingled  piety  made  him  wish  to 
recommend  religious  sentiment  by  embellishing  it),  resulted 
in  swelling  poetic  diction,  instead  of  brilliant  conception. 
Not,  indeed,  that  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  discern  the  real  quality 
of  this  imagination  through  the  artificial  diction ;  but  still  it 
is  curious,  and  may  be  instructive  to  those  who  are  learning 
the  art  of  composition,  to  see  such  a  proof  how  completely  it 
was  artificial,  as  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  between  the 
author*s  finished  writings,  and  such  parts  of  these  letters  as 
were  written  without  any  rhetorical  effort.  We  are  not  say- 
ing that  even  here  the  style  is  easy  and  varying.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  in  a  considerable  d^ree  what  we  call 
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set ;  but  still  it  is  tolerably  plain,  and  keeps  near  the  level  of 
the  thought  In  those  paragraphs,  however,  where  an 
excursion  of  fancy  is  attempted,  the  reigning  fault  of  his 
diction  generally  becomes  again  apparent.  In  some  instances, 
also,  an  inconsistency  or  unfortunate  arrangement  of  images, 
or  a  defect  of  taste  in  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  them, 
will  require  the  cultivated  reader  to  recollect,  that  no  sentences 
of  private  friendly  communication  were  ever  written  in  more 
perfect  absence  of  any  thought  of  the  press. 

It  cannot  be  necessary,  for  us,  we  should  hope,  in  the 
opinion  of  any  one  of  our  religious  readers,  to  follow  these 
few  sentences  of  observation  on  Hervey's  distinguishing  style 
of  authorship,  with  an  averment — that  not  one  of  those 
readers  can  entertain  a  more  cordial  veneration  for  that  most 
excellent  man.  This  we  should  confidently  make;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  every  voice  ought  to  join  in  disapprobation 
of  an  inflated  diction,  as  employed  on  any  subject,  but 
especially  on  religion.  And,  indeed,  we  believe  the  general 
opinion  in  the  present  instance,  is  coming  fast  into  agreement 
with  that  of  the  critics. 


ON  THE  AJ.ARMING  INCREASE  OF  BOOKS  OF 

TRAVELS.^ 

Perhaps  but  little  credit  would  be  given,  in  these  selfish 
times,  to  any  professions  of  being  distressed  to  think  of  the 
literary  hardships  of  our  posterity  a  century  or  two  hence. 
It  is  too  probable  that  this  prospective  sensibility  is  nearly 
confined  to  those  philanthropic  recesses,  which  are  the  abodes 
also  of  so  many  other  virtues — the  garrets  of  reviewers.  We 
shall  decline  making  any  large,  however  just,  demands  on  the 
faith  of  our  readers,  in  respect  to  the  many  modes  of  benevo- 
lent feeling  cherished  in  these  most  favourite  dwelling-places 
of  charity.  We  will  say  no  more  of  the  spirit  that  pervades 
those  musings  into  which — as  an  exercise  or  indulgence  of 

*  A  Journey  through  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  Con« 
ttantinople,  in  the  years  1808  and  1809;  in  which  is  included  some 
Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  his  Migesty's  Mission,  under  Sir  Harford 
Jones,  Bart.,  K.C.,  to  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Persia.  By  Jamea 
Morier,  Esq.    4to.     1812. 
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reflection  beyond  that  measure  of  thought  which  is  strictly 
necessary  for  the  precise  task  of  reviewing — we  are  led  by 
individual  books,  or  by  classes  of  books,  than  that,  while  we 
are  employed  in  the  department  of  books  of  travels,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  sometimes  looking  forward,  with  a  small 
d^ree  of  compassionate  dismay,    to   the  condition  of  our 
inquisitive  great-grandsons,  with  respect  to  that  department  of 
reiiding.   For,  let  it  be  considered  what  an  exceeding  narrow 
strip  of  the  habitable  world  is  usually  taken  in  the  travelling 
survey  that  results  in  a  large  and  splendid  volume.     A  man 
shall  proceed  perhaps  a  thousand  miles  along  a  great  road, 
made  as  straight  as  the  nature  of  the  country  will  admit,  and 
never  once,  it  may  be,  in  this  long  reach,  divert  so  much  as  ten 
miles  to  the  right  or  the  left ;  and  this  journey  too  he  is  pro- 
bably under  the  necessity  of  performing  with  all  convenient 
speed.     Now,  how  much  of  the  world  has  he  viewed,  even 
considered  merely  as 'a  picture  to  be  presented  to  the  eye  ? 
At  some  parts  of  his  progress,  the  scope  of  vision  may  have 
been  limited,  with  transient  exceptions,  for  days  together,  to 
little  more  than  the  distance  of  gunshot  on  either  side  ;  and 
then  he  has  perhaps  emerged  to  the  view  of  a  dead  plain,  or 
but  a  very  partial  and  momentary  sight  of  a  distant  mountain. 
The  average  extent  of  what  he  has  seen,  therefore,  may  be  a 
space  of  about  the  same  proportion  on  the  globe,  as  a  strong 
pencil  line  would  be  on  a  moderate-sized  map  of  it.     Having 
seen  thus  much,  he  comes  home  and  publishes  a  large  and 
costly  volume.     Now,  though  it  would  be  too  much  to  pre- 
dict, that,  in  process  of  time,  the  world  will  be  so  completely 
travelled  and  surveyed,  in  parallel  and  intersecting  stripes, 
as  that  we  shall  have,  by  accumulation,  a  description  of  lite- 
rally its  whole  terrene  surface,  yet  really  it  does  seem  likely 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  no  inconsiderable 
approach  will  have  been  made  toward  so  vast  an  achievement. 
It  is  evident,  that  travelling  with  a  view  to  the  publishing  of 
travels  is  becoming  a  regular  department  of  employment,  in 
which   a   con^-iderable  number  of   persons   are  constantly 
^^S^^  ^^^  ready  to  engage  ;  and  that  keeping  a  journal, 
with  the  same  view,  has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  dignified, 
and  perhaps  lucrative,  secondary  concern  with  diplomatic 
agents,   commercial   adventurers,    safe    attendants    on   the 
march  of  armieSy  and  even  the  mere  rovers  for  amusement. 
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And  when  we  look  back  over  the  last  thirty  or  forty  yeara, 
and,  from  the  progress  of  the  increase  of  publishing  travellers, 
take  the  ratio  for  calculating  their  number  in  time  to  come, 
we  cannot  but  foresee,  as  accomplished  and  narrated  by  the 
aggregate  of  these  performers,  such  a  prodigious  measure  of 
locomotion,  as,  if  it  could  be  distributed  in  well-adjusted 
parallel  lines,  would  subject  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
habitable  globe,  to  have  its  appearances  brought  under  in- 
spection, and  at  length  duly  reported  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.     The  movements  of  a  great  number  of 
these  travellers,  no  doubt,  will  be  directed  to  a  few  places 
of  favourite  resort  ;  but  even  these  will  be  from  many  dif- 
ferent starting  points,  and  with  great  variety  and  deflection 
in  the  lines  of  progress  ;  while  a  multitude  of  other  adven- 
turers will  boldly  invade  the  tracts  previously  unexplored. 
If,  therefore,  there  were  a  map  of  the  world  which  (in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  lines  that  might  be  drawn  upon  it  to  trace  the 
routes  of  the  publishing  travellers  of  the  last  two  centuries) 
should  be  prophetically  marked  with  a  delineation  of  the 
routes  of  all  that  will  publish  their  travels  during  the  two 
centuries  ensuing,  it  may  be  believed  this  map  would  be  so 
thickly  chequered  and  darkened,  as  to  puzzle  us  exceedingly 
to  make  out  the  names  of  the  places  inscribed  on  it. 

TUE    READING   TASK   OF   FUTURE    TIMES. 

But  then  for  the  reading  task  of  the  inquisitive  people  of 
future  times  !  There  will  be  accumulated  for  them  several 
thousands  of  volumes  of  travels,  to  which  there  will  continue 
to  be  monthly  and  weekly  additions.  And  this  mountainous 
pile  of  printed  works  they  will  have  to  examine,  as  an  employ- 
ment additional  to  what  may  more  strictly  be  called  their 
studies,  rather  than  as  properly  a  part  of  what  may  merit  a 
denomination  understood  to  be  expressive  of  intellectual 
exertion.  This  vast  assemblage  must  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  amusing  adjunct  to  the  library  of  science,  and  of  literature 
strictly  so  called.  And  what  must  be  the  mental  work  of 
people  whose  mental  play  is  to  involve  so  mighty  a  labour  ? 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  rather  a  foolish  style  of  romancing;  for 
the  people  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  will  very 
likely  be  much  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  the  same  condition, 
as  those  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  in  point  of  length 
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of  life,  of  multiplied  wants  and  occupations,  of  indulgence  in 
excess  of  sleep  and  idle  chat,  and  of  indisposition  to  let 
assiduous  reading  of  any  kind  take  up  all  that  can  be  allowed 
for  amusement    But  how,  then,  will  they  possess  themselves 
of  a  complete  picture  of  the  world  they  inhabit,  when  the 
delineation  is  to  be  composed  of  such  a  prodigious  number  of 
separate  pieces  ?     And  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  vast 
assemblage  of  books  of  travels,  that  will  have  been  formed 
by  so  long  and  thick  a  series  of  publication,  accompanied,  in 
many  instances,  with  all  the  pretension  implied  in  expensive 
splendour  of  appearance  ?     The  obvious  answer,  as  to  those 
future  readers,  is,  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  will  and  must 
content  themselves  with  general  books  of  geography,  together 
with  the  books  of  travels  of  their  own  times,  and  collections  of 
extremely  brief  notices  and  abstracts  (made  by  the  Purchases, 
the  Hakluyts,  the  Harrises,  the  Pinkertons,  and  the  Kerrs  of 
those  times),  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  travels  and 
voyages  of  the  preceding  ages.     And  the  obvious  answer, 
as  to  the  fate  of  this  great  tribe  of  books,  is,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  will  be  totally  forgotten  ;  that  a 
number  will  be  preserved  for  the  libraries  of  the  curious, 
solely  for  the  beauty  of  their  plates  ;  that  a  comparatively 
inconsiderable  number  will  be  partially  preserved  as  reading 
matter,  by  means  of  short  abridgments  and  curious  extracts, 
in  collections  ;  and  that  a  few,  an  extremely  few,  in  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  the  series,  will  have  the  fortune  to  establish 
themselves  as  a  kind  of  classics  in  their  department,  and  will, 
for  at  least  some  centuries,  rank  with  the  books  which  men 
pretending  to  a  general  knowledge,  will  not  well  be  excused 
from  reading,  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  in  an  unabridged 
form.     Perhaps  no  traveller  will  be  wise  or  modest  to  pro- 
mise himself  very  confidently  for  his  book  this  flattering 
exemption  from  the  destiny  so  general  to  its  class.     At  any 
rate,  to  warrant  the  slightest  degree  of  any  such  presumption, 
his  work  must  have,  in  great  pre-eminence,  at  the  least  some 
one  signal  recommendation.     It  must,  for  instance,  give,  and 
give  in  a  bold  and  striking  manner,  the  very  first  authen- 
tic description  of  some  interesting  region.    Or,  if  it  describes 
a  country  previously  known,  it  must  represent  with  a  promi- 
nence, a  beauty,  and  a  judicious  selectness,  surpassing  all 
former  descriptions  of  the  place,  and  never  equalled  by  sub- 
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Beqnent  ones.  Or,  it  must  describe  the  country  at  the  time 
when  it  was  the  scene  of  very  extraordinary  physical  or 
mond  events,  as  of  an  earthquake,  a  volcanic  eruption,  an 
iBondation,  a  pestilence,  or  of  a  dreadful  war,  a  revolution,  a 
nfonnation, — so  that  the  account  shall  form  a  very  striking 
portioD  of  history.  Or,  the  traveller  must  make  profound 
philosophical  observations  on  the  scenes  and  facts  he  contem- 
fAaXeSt  and  so  give  in  the  form  of  travels  an  assemblage  of 
important  lessons,  drawn  from  and  illustrated  by  the  realities 
he  describes.  Or,  if  the  interest  is  to  arise  from  the  mere 
detail  of  his  personal  adventures,  either  those  adventures 
mast  be  singular  and  incomparably  marvellous,  and  the  rela- 
tion accompanied  by  some  decisive  proof  of  veracity,  or  the 
man  himself  must  be  such  an  extraordinary  personage,  and 
of  a  rank  to  make  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  history,  that  it 
shall  always  be  interesting  to  read  a  portion  of  his  life  sim- 
ply as  tuchf  and  without  the  aid  of  any  thing  remarkable  in 
the  occurrences  themselves.  That  a  multitude  of  travellers 
r^ard  themselves  as  belonging  to  this  Inst  class,  their  books 
give  some  cause  to  suspect,  at  least  if  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  they  anticipate  for  those  books  the  high  distinction  of 
being  read  entire  in  a  future  age  ;  for  it  is  perfectly  asto- 
nishing to  see  with  what  complacency  they  will  fill  sheet 
after  sheet  with  details  of  the  most  insignificant  personal 
proceedings  or  occurrences  ;  insomuch  that  we  turn  back  to 
the  title-page  to  be  sure  that  we  have  not,  through  inadver- 
tency, made  some  mistake  as  to  the  name  and  quality  of  the 
man  whom  we  find  practically  claiming,  as  soon  at  least  as 
he  gets  out  of  his  own  country,  to  rank  in  importance  with 
that  order  of  mortals  whose  dining  or  going  to  bed,  whose 
walking,  riding,  bathing,  or  taking  coffee,  whose  catching 
cold  or  having  the  tooth-ache,  are  matters  of  grave  printed 
report,  respectfully  inculcated  over  a  whole  empire  or  con- 
tinent. It  is  amusing  enough,  to  those  who  can  draw 
unmingled  amusement  from  human  folly,  to  see  the  mon- 
strous self-deception  by  which  a  man  of  no  consequence  on 
any  earthly  account  beyond  (perhaps  not  of  much  within) 
the  circle  of  his  personal  connexions,  becomes  fully  con- 
▼inced  that  it  must  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  public, 
to  be  authentically  certified  how  many  leagues  he  has  per- 
formed on  some  foreign  king's  high  road— how  potently  he 
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took  down  the  fruits,  or  wines,  or  sherbets — how  handsomely 
he  behaved  himself  among  outlandish  people  of  all  sorts — 
how  whimsically,  nevertheless,  it  struck  him  to  see  hundreds 
and  thousands  together  of  dusky  skins,  and  long  beards,  and 
turbans — that  the  politest  civilities  were  interchanged  be- 
tween him  and  some  of  the  principal  of  these  barbarians — that 
he,  even  that  he  himself  did,  at  such  an  hour  of  such  a  day, 
of  such  a  month,  go  in  at,  or  go  out  at,  such  a  gate  of  such 
a  pagan  town,  and  that  it  did,  in  very  truth,  rain  very  hard 
at  the  time — that,  at  another  eventful  time,  his  clothes  were 
completely  soaked  when  he  reached  a  famous  ruin  of  palace 
or  temple,  but  that  he  (man  of  taste!)  was  amazed  and  de- 
lighted at  the  spectacle  —  &c,  &c.,  &c.  In  numberless 
instances  travellers  have  drawn  or  transmuted  into  their 
own  personal  importance  the  novelty,  the  strangeness,  the 
magnificence  that  they  have  beheld.  The  whole  interest 
turned  on  ikenuelves  as  beholding  the  scenes  and  objects, 
themselves  as  being  in  this  and  that  manner  impressed  by 
them,  themselves  as  talking  and  reporting  about  them,  them- 
selves as  identified  with  them  in  the  ideas  of  the  hearer  or 
reader.  And  not  seldom  has  the  traveller  who  has  made  a 
successful  book,  absolutely  mistaken  the  interest  which  was 
excited  by  his  account  of  unusual  objects,  which  have  en- 
gaged attention  in  spite  of  the  obtrusive  impertinence  of  the 
describer,  for  admiration  of  himself  as  the  mighty  paramount 
object. 

THE   PERSIAN   EMBASSY. 

The  embassy  sailed  from  Bombay,  in  three  vessels,  on  the 
12th  of  September,  1808.  They  reached  Bushire,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  14th  of  October,  and  heard,  for  the 
first  time,  a  report,  which  had  come  from  Bagdad,  and  had 
been  propagated  by  the  French,  of  the  death  of  our  king. 

The  envoy  began,  even  before  he  lefl  the  ship,  to  assume 
that  high  tone  which,  with  great  propriety,  he  maintained 
invariably  through  every  stage  of  the  mission.  He  everj 
where  demanded,  and  obtained,  to  be  received  with  all 
those  formalities  of  respect,  which,  according  to  the  Asiatic 
ceremonial,  are  due  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  greatest 
monarchs.  And'  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  to  have, 
even  in  one  instance,  lowered  this  demand,  or  suffered  it  to 
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be  trified  with,  might  have  ruined  his  undertaking  :  so  little 
can  either  tyrants  or  slaves  comprehend  any  such  thing  as 
dignity  without  pomp  and  haughtiness.  They  respect 
nothing  but  mere  power ;  the  most  palpable  signs  of  power 
are  ostentatious  state  and  imperious  manners;  and,  therefore, 
a  measure  of  these  must  be  assumed  by  whoever  would 
maintain  any  importance,  or  secure  any  advantage,  in 
transacting  with  them.  Sir  Harford  Jones  was  most 
respectfully  met  by  the  Sheik  of  Bushire  ;  and,^  after 
passing  through  the  thickest  clouds  of  dust,  raised  by  the 
mob  and  a  sort  of  mob  militia,  was,  with  the  other 
gentlemen,  led  by  him  to  his  house  ^'through  streets  six 
feet  wide."  The  density  of  the  dust  they  had  contrived  to 
penetrate,  must  have  prepared  them  advantageously  to 
.relish  their  first  regale  in  the  Persian  mode,  thus  briefly 
described : — 

*'  A  Persian  visit,  when  the  guest  is  a  distinguished  person- 
age, generally  consists  of  three  acts :  first,  the  kaleounj  or 
water-pipe,  and  coffee  ;  second,  a  kaleoun,  and  sweet  coffee,  (so 
called  from  its  being  a  composition  of  rose-water  and  sugar) ; 
and  third,  a  kaUoun  by  itself.  Sweetmeats  are  frequently 
introduced  as  Vkfinale.^^ 

INSENSIBILITY   THE   EFFECT   OF   DESPOTISM. 

The  Sheik  of  Bushire  was  a  worthless  Arab,  the  last  of  a 
succession  of  Arab  chiefs  or  princes,  who  had  governed 
Bushire,  in  virtue  rather  of  an  assumed  right  of  their  own, 
than  of  the  appointment  of  the  Persian  government.  During 
the  few  days  that  the  embassy  remained  in  the  town,  a  revo- 
lution was  effected,  quite  in  the  Asiatic  style  of  cowardice, 
perjury,  and  treachery ;  and  this  unworthy  governor  was 
deposed  and  made  a  prisoner.  By  one  of  the  caprices  of 
fortune,  so  common  to  the  agents  of  an  Asiatic  despotism, 
the  new  governor,  proclaimed  pro  tempore,  was  almost 
immediately  consigned  to  an  ignominious  and  cruel 
imprisonment,  with  the  prospect  of  speedy  death,  and  was 
as  quickly  released,  and  invested  with  his  office.  He  paid 
a  visit  to  the  English  party,  and  our  author  was  surprised  to 
see  him  appear  "  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  indignities 
which  he  had  suffered  ;"  "but,"  he  observes, — 

''  The  habitual  despotism  which  the  people  are  bom  to  witness, 
familiarizes  them  so  much  to  every  act  of  violence  that  may  be 
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inflicted  on  themaelyes  or  on  others,  that  they  view  all  events  with 
equal  indifference,  and  go  in  and  out  of  prison,  are  bastinadoed, 
fined,  and  are  exposed  to  every  ignominy,  with  an  apathy  which 
nothing  but  custom  and  fittalism  could  produce.** 

BUSHIRE. 

Bushire  is  now  the  principal  port  of  Persia  ;  and  stands 
on  a  sandy  peninsula,  which  appears  to  have  been  gained 
from  the  sea.  '*In  digging  for  water  the  people  of  this 
peninsula  have  sunk  wells  to  the  depth  of  thirty  fathoms ; 
and  before  they  could  reach  the  spring  they  have  been 
obliged  to  perforate  three  layers  of  a  soft  stone  composed  of 
sand  and  shells."  It  is  subject  to  tremendous  storms.  The 
town  contains  about  ten  thousand  persons,  as  it  should  seem 
all  Mahometans.  It  has  an  £nglish  factory.  In  the 
neighbouring  country,  *^  the  soil  is  so  light,  that  it  is 
ploughed  mostly  with  one  ox  only,  and  not  un frequently 
even  with  an  ass.  All  their  agricultural  instruments  are  of 
the  rudest  construction."  The  ploughing  commences  about 
the  20th  of  November  ;  and  larks  fly  about  in  large 
numbers,  and  feed  on  the  seed  just  sowing.  The  people  are 
of  mixed  Arabian  and  Persian  descent,  and  presented  to  the 
English  a  squalid  and  wretched  appearance. 

STATE   PROCESSION  OF   THE  EMBASSY. 

The  envoy  had  opened,  during  his  residence  at  Bushire, 
such  communications  with  the  great  authorities  of  Persia, 
as  gave  him  every  encouragement  in  going  forward. 
Having  staid  there  two  months,  he  began  his  progress  in 
great  state;  the  train  of  attendants  of  all  sorts  being  so 
numerous,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  this  embassy  will  be 
recollected  in  the  country  for  scores  of  years  to  come,  as 
having  nearly  caused  a  temporary  famine  in  all  the  districts  of 
the  line  of  its  march  :  so  that  it  is  not  only  by  the  quarrels 
of  monarchs  that  the  people  (the  "  Achivi'')  may  be  punished, 
but  also  by  the  measures  for  maintaining  their  harmony. 

As  anything  like  places  of  lodging  or  shelter  were 
extremely  rare,  an  encampment  of  tents  was  pitched  at  the 
end  of  every  stage,  by  a  party  of  men  called  FerosheSy 
appointed  and  accustomed  to  the  employment,  and  directed  by 
a  Bashee^  who  was  "  very  clever,  and  probably  a  great  rogue," 
in  sign  of  which  latter  quality,  "  he  had  lost  an  ear,  the 
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forfeit  of  some  former  misdemeanour/'  '*  The  Persians  are 
so  accustomed  to  this  manner  of  life,  that  thej  pitch  and 
unpitch  a  camp  with  the  most  perfect  dexterity  and  order." 

PERSIAN  ENTERTAINMENT   AND  ETIQUETTE. 

Not  far  on  the  road  thej  were  treated  with  a  capital 
scene  of  Persian  splendour  and  etiquette,  on  meeting  the 
personage  finally  appointed  to  the  government  of  Bushire, 
whose  dress,  beard,  and  manners  carried  much  of  the 
nobleman,  and  whose  dagger  '*  glittered  with  precious 
stones."  They  had  again  the  penance  of  twisting  and 
crooking  their  English-grown  limbs  as  nearly  as  they  could 
into  Persian  forms  of  elegance.  The  great  Khan,  however, 
seemed  to  commiserate  the  graceless  stiffness  of  their  knees, 
and  tightness  of  their  pantaloons,  and  begged  they  would 
extend  their  legs  at  full  length.  But  "fearing,"  says 
our  author,  "  to  be  rude,  we  chose  to  be  uncomfortable  ; 
and  really,  with  respect  to  my  own  feelings,  I  thought 
that  complaisance  was  never  carried  further."  No  small 
efforts  at  a  compensation  for  this  grievance  were  made, 
both  in  this  interview,  and  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Elhan  in  the  evening,  by  means  of  a  luxurious  quan- 
tity and  diversity  of  sweetmeats,  fruits,  and  delicate 
liquors.  The  Persians  arc  "indescribably  fond  of  sweet- 
meats, which  they  eat  in  very  great  quantities.  Their 
cooking,  indeed,  is  mostly  composed  of  sweets.  The 
abundance  of  fruits  and  sherbets  presented  daily  to  the 
envoy  by  the  Mehmandar,  proved  the  immense  supply 
which  the  taste  of  the  country  demanded."  In  the  enter- 
tainment here  mentioned,  the  Khan  set  our  English  and 
Scotch  performers  to  work  upon  "  articles  composed  of 
almonds,  pistachio  nuts,  and  a  paste  of  sugar  ; " — "  others, 
like  our  allicampane  and  barley-sugar,  all  very  nice," — 
*^  pillaus  made  of  mutton,  with  raisins  and  almonds,  or  of  a 
fowl,  with  rich  spices  and  plumbs" — "  various  dishes  with  rich 
sauces,  and  over  each  a  small  tincture  of  sweet  sauce," 
— "fruits  ready  cut," — "sweet  sherbets,"  and  a  most  exqui- 
site species  of  lemonade.'*  But  to  think  how  comparatively 
trifling  a  cause  may  spoil  the  felicity  of  mortals  !  Had 
any  Persian  of  the  ancient  faith  been  a  spectator  of  this 
deUcious  entertainment,  he  would  indubitably  have  attributed 
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the  invention  of  the  European  dress  to  Ariman,  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  efforts  of  his  malice.  For  listen  to  our 
author's  tristful  report : — 

^  The  business  of  eating  was  a  pleasure  to  the  Persians,  but 
it  was  misery  to  us.  Thej  comfortably  advanced  their  china 
close  to  the  dishes,  and  commodiouslj  scooped  the  rice  or  other 
victuals  into  their  mouths,  with  three  fingers  and  the  thumb  of 
their  right  hand  ;  but  in  vain  did  we  attempt  to  approach  the 
dish:  our  tight -kneed  breeches,  and  all  the  ligaments  and 
buttons  of  our  dress,  forbade  us ;  and  we  were  forced  to 
manage  as  well  as  we  could,  fragments  of  meat  and  rice  falling 
through  our  fingers  all  around  us/* 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  he  dwells  too  exclusively  on 
the  infelicity,  and  forgets  to  deplore  the  indecorum,  of  this 
predicament,  it  is  but  fair  to  show,  by  quoting  one  more  sen- 
tence of  the  description,  that  the  Persian  delicacy  had  no 
right  to  take  violent  offence  at  this  inevitable  defect  of 
cleanliness  : — 

"  On  the  ground  before  us  was  spread  the  sofroj  a  fine  chintz 
doth,  which  perfectly  entrenched  our  legs,  and  which  is  used  so 
long  unchanged,  that  the  accumulated  fragments  of  former 
meals  collect  into  a  musty  paste,  and  emit  no  very  savoury 
smell ;  but  the  Persians  are  content,  for  they  say  that  changing 
the  wfra  brings  ill  luck.** 

In  this,  and  still  more  in  subsequent  instances,  he  notices 
the  remarkable  quickness  and  adroitness,  combined  with  gen- 
tleness of  action,  of  the  Persian  waiting  servants.  In  the 
present  instance  he  says,  "the  servant  who  officiated,  dropped 
himself  gracefully  on  one  knee,  as  he  carried  away  the  trays, 
and  passed  them  expertly  over  his  head  with  both  his  hands,  ex- 
tended to  the  lacquey,  who  was  ready  behind  to  carry  them  off." 

INFLUENCK   OF   ASTROLOGY. 

In  dismissing  this  polite  and  hospitable  nobleman  to  enter 
4)n  his  ofiice,  one  should  just  notice  a  remarkable  point  of 
contrast  to  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  European  nobles 
relatively  to  posts  of  honour  and  emolument, — namely,  that  he 
assumed  the  important  office  with  very  great  reluctance,  and 
had  sent  his  majesty  a  present  of  several  thousand  pounds 
sterling  to  be  excused,  but  in  vain.  It  is  probable  that  still 
more  of  his  money  must  have  been  expended,  and  with  equal 
benefit ;  for  he  had  consulted  the  astrologers,  who  ^e  always 
some  of  the  hungriest  of  mankind,  about  the  most  auspiciouB 
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time  for  entering  the  place  he  was  appointed  to  govern,  and 
was  adjusting  his  march  to  enter  precisely  three  hours  before 
sun-set  the  next  day.  At  a  former  period  of  his  life,  when 
about  to  depart  on  a  mission  to  Calcutta,  *'  he  was  ordered 
by  these  astrologers  (as  the  only  means  of  counteracting  the 
influence  of  a  certain  evil  star)  to  go  out  of  his  house  in  a 
particular  aspect :  as,  unfortunately,  there  happened  to  be  no 
door  in  that  direction,  he  caused  a  hole  to  be  made  in  the 
wall,  and  thus  made  his  exit.'*  One  of  the  ceremonies 
appointed  for  giving  eclat  to  his  entrance  on  his  government  is 
worth  mentioning :  "  From  the  town  to  the  swamps  were 
erected  stages  on  which  bullocks  were  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
from  which  their  heads  were  to  be  thrown  under  his  horse's 
feet,  as  he  advanced ;  a  ceremony  indeed  appropriated  to 
princes  alone,  and  to  them  only  on  particular  occasions.^' 

CEREMONY  OF  THE  ISTAKBAXL. 

At  every  place  of  any  considerable  population  the  party 
were  met  by  what  is  denominated  istcMall,  a  tumultuary 
assemblage  of  people,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  greeting  the 
strangers  with  a  complimentary  hubbub  of  all  sorts  of  noises 
and  antics.  One  specimen  will  serve  to  represent  all  the 
rest : — 

''  Almost  the  whole  male  population  of  Kauzeron  was  collected 
to  meet  us.  A  bottle,  which  contained  sugar-candy,  was  broken 
under  the  feet  of  the  envoy's  horse,  a  ceremony  never  practised 
in  Persia  to  any  but  royal  personages  ;  and  then  about  thirty 
wrestlers,  in  parti- coloured  breeches  (their  only  covering),  and 
armed  with  a  pair  of  clubs  called  7neaU,  begun  each  to  m&e  the 
most  curious  noise,  move  in  the  most  extravagant  postures,  and 
display  their  professional  exploits  all  the  way  before  our  horses, 
until  we  reached  our  encampment.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  a  crowd  so  wild  and  confused.  The  extreme  joltiuff, 
running,  pushing,  and  scrambling  almost  bewildered  me  :  while 
the  dust,  which  seemed  to  powder  the  beards  of  the  Persians, 
nearly  suffocated  us  all.  Probably  ten  thousand  persons  of  all 
descriptions  were  assembled.  Officers  were  dispersed  among 
them,  and  with  whips  and  sticks  drove  the  crowd  backwards  or 
forwards,  as  the  occasion  required.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
tumult  and  cries.  Here,  men  were  tumbling  one  over  the  other 
in  the  inecjualities  of  the  ground  ;  there,  horses  were  galloping 
in  every  durection,  while  their  riders  were  performing  feats  with 
their  long  spears  ;  behind  was  an  impenetrable  crowd ;  before 
us  were  the  wrestlers  dancing  about  to  the  sound  of  three  copper 
drums,  and  twirling  round  their  clubs.    On  every  side  was  noise 
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and  confnsion.  This  ceremony  is  never  practised  but  to  princes 
of  the  blood ;  and  we  considered,  therefore,  the  honours  of  this 
daj  as  a  further  proof  of  the  reviving  influence  of  the  English 


name." 


SHIRAZ. 

Near  the  last  day  of  December,  1808,  the  mission  reached 
Shiraz,  where,  af^er  a  resolute  and  decisive  assertion  of 
superior  rank,  on  the  part  of  the  envoy,  against  the  pride  of 
a  number  of  Persian  grandees,  they  made  their  entrance 
with  very  great  difficulty,  through  the  dense  accumulation  of 
slaves  in  the  gate. 

They  had  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  the  house  assigned 
to  them,  than  they  were  almost  wedged,  beyond  deliverance, 
into  its  comers,  by  the  immense  accumulation  of  sweetmeats 
that  came  in  on  them  as  presents.  Their  individual  powers 
and  means  of  combat  with  so  formidable  an  invasion  soon 
totally  failed,  and  the  case  had  been  hopeless,  had  they  not 
luckily  bethought  themselves  to  call  to  their  assistance  the 
masticating  forces  of  their  *'  numerous  servants,  troopers,  and 
feroshesr 

At  the  hour  appointed  for  their  introduction  to  the  Prince, 
they  were  conducted  throagh  two  magnificent  courts  of  his 
palace,  and  at  length  saw  him  seated  in  his  chamber  of 
audience,  a  kind  of  open  room  at  the  extremity  of  a  third. 
Four  times,  at  measured '  distances,  they  were  formally 
halted,  to  second  their  conductor's  "  very  low  obeisance,"  with 
an  English  bow  and  move  of  the  hat.  This  operation  was 
executed  the  fifth  time,  on  their  reaching  the  edge  of  the  floor 
that  sustained  that  object  which  a  Persian  might  not  glance 
upon  but  with  an  aspect,  and  in  a  posture,  expressive  of 
willingness  to  subside  into  nonentity.  In  seating  themselves, 
the  party  received  from  the  royal  indulgence  the  permission 
to  extend  their  legs ;  but  ''  chose  to  be  respectful  and  un- 
comfortable.'* Having  stayed  long  enough  to  verify  that  the 
most  gracious  and  flattering  attentions  of  a  great  prince  could 
neither  alleviate  nor  compensate  the  sensation  of  having  the 
knees  bent  in  rather  too  acute  an  angle,  they  quitted  the 
presence  *'  with  every  precaution  not  to  turn  their  backs  as 
they  departed." 

As  no  popular  assemblies  are  held  at  Shiraz  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  settlement  of  the  civil  list  of  Ali  Mirza's  regency, 


the  iKople  have  not  an  opportunity  of  formallj''  testifying  iiow 
gUilIy  they  contribute  the  large  revenue  Decessary  to  support 
his  DiBgnificence,  and  how  cordialiy  they  prefer  the  ex- 
iii'nding  or  their  resources  in  making  him  splendid,  to  the 

uiployment   of  tbem   in  making   themselves   comfortable. 

!'iil  after  we  are  told  bow  he  "lavishes  his  revenue,"  as  Mr. 
Miirier  is  pleased  to  express  himself;  how  that,  ''in  the 
C'>stlinc«s  of  a  hunting  equipage,  the  fantasies  of  dress,  and 
the  delicacies  of  the  harem,  are  frittered  away  a  hundred 
thouB&nd  lamaani  a  year  ;"  it  is  as  gratifying  as  it  is  unex- 
p«ct«l  lo  learn  that  the  people  fully  admit  the  enUghtened 
cunvicliun,  that  the  court  ought  to  maintain  a  auupluoos 
splendour,  whatever  be  thi;ir  own  distresses. 

WAT EK-SroU TING   AND   ROPE-ItAHCtMO. 

The  fortnight  spent  by  the  party  at  Shir«z  was  full  of 
bustle  and  amusement.  The  festive  pomp  which  prevailed 
without  intermission,  was  in  several  instances  carried  up 
towanl  the  sublime,  by  tumultuous  discords  of  all  manner  of 
mudic,  and  exhibitions  of  rope-dancing,  fire-eating,  and 
waier-eponting.  This  last  operation  was  performed  by  a 
negro,  who  appeared  on  the  »ido  of  a  basin  of  water  (in 
which  three  fountains  were  already  playing),  and  by  a 
lingular  faculty  which  he  possessed  of  secreting  liquids, 
atftoaged  to  make  himself  a  sort  of  fourth  fountain,  by 
rating  water  from  his  mouth.  "  We  closely  observed  him," 
■  Mr-Morier;  "he  drank  two  basins  and  ajquarter  of  water, 
1  hoidiog  about  four  quarts,  and  he  was  five  minutes 
Mting  them  out."  The  rope-dancer  was  a  man  of  great 
rll  in  bis  profession,  a  man  better  qualilled  to  make  a 
I  commancl  attention  among  all  portions  of  the 
^_  il  human  race,  than  any  person  at  that  time  in  Sliime, 

■XeepttDg  scarcely  even  the  prince  with  bis  diamonds. 
One  of  his  numerous  feats  wss  to  "ascend  the  rope  to  a  tree 
'\  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees."  Uis  rope  was  so  high 
:int  a  "slip  would  have  been  his  inevitable  deatriiction," 
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d  as  an  instance  of  only  the  customary  manne?a 
cl,  that  the  minister's  son,  "a  man  about  thirty, 
Il  consequence  in  Sliiraa,  never  once  seated 
le  apartment  where  his  father  sat,  but  stood  it 
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the  door  like  a  menial  servant,  or  went  abont  superintending 
the  entertainment."  As  this  first  man  of  the  prince's  coorO 
may  fairly  be  assumed  as  a  model  of  Persian  refinement,  it 
was  well  to  describe  some  of  his  convivial  graces  : — 

**'  As  the  envoy  sat  next  to  the  minister,  and  I  next  to  the 
envoy,  we  very  frequently  shared  the  marks  of  his  peculiar 
attention  and  politeness,  which  consisted  in  large  handfuls  of 
certain  favourite  dishes.  These  he  tore  off  by  main  strength, 
and  put  before  us ;  sometimes  a  full  grasp  of  lamb,  mixed  with 
sauce  of  prunes,  pistachio-nuts,  and  raisins  ;  at  another  time,  a 
whole  partridge,  disguised  by  a  rich  brown  sauce  ;  and  then,  with 
the  same  hand,  he  scooped  out  a  bit  of  melon,  which  he  gave 
into  our  palms,  or  a  great  piece  of  omelette  thickly  swimming 
in  fat  ingredients." 

There  is  much  silence  and  despatch  in  the  Persian  feasts : 
'^no  rattle  of  plates  and  knives  and  forks,  no  confuiiion  of 
lacqueys,  no  drinking  of  healths,  no  disturbance  of  carving, 
scarcely  a  word  is  spoken,  and  all  are  intent  on  the  business 
before  them.  The  dishes  lie  promiscuously  before  the  guests, 
who  all  eat  without  any  particular  notice  of  one  another.** 
When  the  performance  is  finished,  it  may  well  be  supposed 
to  be  quite  time  for  water  to  be  brought  for  ablution ;  till  the 
arrival  of  which,  our  author  says,  ^  it  is  ridiculous  enough  to 
see  the  right  hand  of  every  person  (which  is  covered  with 
the  complicated  fragments  of  all  the  dishes)  placed  in  a 
certain  position  over  his  left  arm :  there  is  a  fashion  even 
in  this." 

THE  ROYAL   AUDIENCE. 

The  Moharreniy  or  season  of  mourning  for  Hossein,  the 
son  of  Ali  (the  Persians  being  of  that  division  of  the 
Mahometans  denominated  Sheyahty  or  followers  of  Ali),  had 
suspended  all  matters  of  ceremony  and  business  at  coort 
before  the  arrival  of  the  embassy,  notwithstanding  their 
diligent  haste  to  reach  Teheran  before  this  solemnity.  It 
was,  therefore,  received  as  a  mark  of  signal  respect  to  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  a  good  omen,  that  a  very  early  day 
was  appointed  for  the  introduction  of  the  English  com- 
moners to  the  successor  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  and  Abbas 
and  Nadir  Shah.  ^^  They  proceeded  through  miserable 
streets  which  were  crowded  by  the  curious,"— entered  the 
first  court  of  the  palace  between  two  thick  lines  of  soldiers^ 
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wbo  were  disciplined  and  dressed  with  some  resemblance  to 
the  English  manner— dismounted  at  the  imperial  gate— and, 
as  something  a  little  in  the  nature  of  paying  toll,  produced 
to  full  view  the  rojal  letter,  and  the  presents  intended  for 
his  majesty :  how  they  proceeded  through  dark  passages 
till  they  came  to  a  small  room,  where  some  of  the  high 
nobility  were  in  waiting  to  entertain  them  a  little  while,  till 
the  king  should  be  ready,  and  where  they  took,  very  com- 
posedly, their  coffee  and  pipes  ;  and  how  they  then  went 
forward  through  sundry  courts  filled  with  guards,  and  finally 
arrived,  through  a  dark  and  intricate  passage,  at  a  *'  wretched 
door,  worse  than  that  of  any  English  stable  : — 

"The  door  was  opened,  and  we  were  ushered  into  a  court  laid 
out  in  canals  and  playing  fountains,  and  at  intervals  lined  with 
men  richly  dressed,  who  were  all  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom. 
At  the  extremity  of  a  room,  open  in  front  by  large  windows, 
was  the  king  in  person.    The  conductor  then  said  aloud, — 

'*  *  Most  Mighty  Monarchy  Director  of  the  World, 

"  *  Sir  Harford  Jones,  Baronet,  Embassador  from  your  Ma- 
jesty's Brother,  the  King  of  England,  having  brought  a  letter 
and  some  presents,  requests  to  approach  the  dust  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's feet' 

''The  king  from  the  room  said  in  a  loud  voice,  ' Khosh 
Amedeedy  you  are  welcome.'  We  then  took  off  our  slippers  and 
went  into  the  royal  presence.  When  we  entered,  the  envoy 
walked  up  towards  the  throne  with  the  letter  ;  Mirza  Sheffeea^ 
the  prime  miuister,  met  him  half  way,  and  taking  it  from  him, 
went  up  and  placed  it  before  the  kin^  ;  he  then  came  back  and 
received  the  presents  from  my  hands,  and  laid  them  in  the 
same  place.  The  envoy  then  commenced  a  written  speech  to 
the  king  in  English,  which  at  first  startled  his  majesty,  but 
seemed  to  please  him  much  as  soon  as  Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  the 
English  Besident  at  Shiraz,  came  forward  and  read  it  in 
Persian." 

£Rs  Majesty  answered  in  a  handsome  manner,  extempo- 
rane&usfy,  with  wishes  for  the  continued  alliance  and  in- 
creasing friendship  of  the  two  states,  with  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  English  monarch's  health,  and  with  compliments  on 
his  choice  of  an  envoy.  He  asked  whether  "  his  brother," 
the  present  king  of  England,  "  were  the  son  of  the  former 
king,  with  whose  subjects  he  had  had  communications ; " 
and  when  he  was  told  that  the  same  king  was  still  reigning, 
he  exclaimed,  ''the  French  have  told  me  lies  in  that  dso  !" 
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(For  thej  had  spread  the  report  that  the  King  of  England 
was  dead.) 

In  one  of  the  interviews  his  majesty  hlazed  out  upon  them 
in  the  imperial  radiance  of  his  verj  finest  jewels,  some  of 
them  reputed  to  be  among  the  richest  in  the  world.  A 
pagan  poet  of  Rome  that  had  beheld  such  a  vision,  would 
have  instantly  comprehended  his  duty  of  intimating,  in 
sonorous  hexameters,  his  majesty's  future  position  among 
the  constellations,  himself  the  brightest  on  *'  yonder  argent 
fields  ;"  and  would  perhaps  have  added,  that  but  very  little 
change  would  be  necessary  in  the  translation.  Our  Chris- 
tian prose-men  could  afford  none  of  these  prophetic  melodicB 
and  reversionary  tracts  of  waste  sky.  But  they  might  have 
promised  him,  what  would  probably  have  gratified  him  a 
great  deal  more,  the  hopeless  envy  of  some  of  the  prime 
exhibitors  of  jewels  in  the  European  state  shows.  They 
might  have  added,  too,  if  they  chose,  that  in  the  European 
nations  (which  abound,  he  must  know,  with  great  philoso- 
phers, moralists,  and  divines,  and  are  incomparably  higher 
in  the  exercise  of  sound  understanding  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  saving  his  Persian  majesty's  own  dominionsX  it 
would  be  accounted  the  most  romantic  folly  to  trust  to  the 
effect  of  talents  and  virtues  merely,  for  influence  in  the  com- 
munity ;  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  it  is  not  thought  absurd  to  rely  for  respect  and  influ- 
ence on  such  a  kind  of  dignity  as  may  be  stitched  on  a  man's 
coat,  or  painted  on  his  equipage. 

PERSIAN  NOTIONS  OF  AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND. 

"  His  Majesty  asked  what  news  from  the  Yenzee  Duneea,  that 
is,  the  new  world,  as  they  call  America.  He  inquired,  '  What 
sort  of  a  place  is  it  1  How  do  you  eet  at  it  ?  Is  it  under 
ground,  or  how  ?  *  He  then  talked  of  our  government ;  and 
appeared  aware  that  the  kings  of  England  could  do  little 
without  the  intervention  of  their  parliament.  In  the  explana- 
tions which  followed  this  subject,  his  Persian  majesty  was 
visibly  astonished  that  any  limitation  could  be  placed  to  royal 
authority." 

DRAMATIC   REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  HOSSEIN. 

A  monarch  so  fine  on  the  outside,  cannot  need  to  adopt,  in 
any  rigorous  degree,  the  oriental  policy  of  keeping  oat  of 
sight,  in  order  to  command  the  reverence  of  the  people. 
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Accordinglj,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  familiarly  looked 
upon  seyeral  times  during  the  three  months  of  Mr.  Morier's 
residence  at  Teheran.  One  of  the  times  was,  when,  at  the 
end  of  the  Moharrem,  he  distributed  rewards  to  the  various 
classes  of  actors  who  had  performed,  during  several  days, 
the  sort  of  tragic  opera  of  the  death  of  Hossein.*  The 
English  gentlemen  were  spectators  and  auditors  of  many  of 
the  speeches  and  shows  of  this  ceremony.  At  many  of  the 
spectacles  in  the  performance,  the  multitude  vociferated, 
and  wept  and  beat  their  breasts,  with  every  appearance  of 
**  ferocious  zeal.**  But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  account 
is  that  which,  in  relating  the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy, 
describes  the  deportment  of  the  ministers  of  state,  who  seem 
possessed  of  one  faculty  or  art  beyond  their  fraternity  in 
other  countries  :  though  it  must  be  owned,  we  are  not  told 
that  even  the  Persian  statesmen  gave  signs  of  distressed 
sensibility  at  any  other  than  mimic  tragedies,  or  think  it 
worth  while  to  weep,  even  in  show,  at  national  calamities  ; 
at  the  oppression,  extortion,  and  wretched  poverty,  under 
which  millions  of  their  countrymen  are  groaning. 

'^  During  this  scene  the  prime  minister  cried  incessantly ; 
the  Ameened'Dowlah  (lord -treasurer)  covered  his  fece  with 
both  his  hands,  and  groaned  aloud ;  Mahomed  Hussein  Khan 
Mervee  (deputy  lord-chamberlain)  made  at  intervals  very  voci- 
ferous plaints.  In  some  I  could  perceive  real  tears  stealing 
down  their  cheeks,  but  in  most  I  suspect  the  grief  was  as  much 
a  piece  of  acting  as  the  tragedy  which  excited  it.  The  king 
himself  always  cries  at  the  ceremony ;  his  servants,  therefore, 
are  obliged  to  imitate  him." 

THE   PERSIAN   HAREM. 

The  harem  contains  more  than  a  thousand  women  ;  and  a 
singular  part  of  its  arrangement  is,  that  all  the  officers  of  the 
king  s  court  are  there  represented  by  females.  There  are 
vf omen  feroshes,  and  there  is  a  womAn  ferosh  hashee  ;  women 
chatters  (running  footmen),  and  a  woman  chatter  hashee; 
there  is  a  woman  arz-heggec  (lord  of  requests),  and  a  woman 
ish  agassi  (master  of  the  ceremonies)  ;  in  short,  there  is  a 
female  duplicate  for  every  male  officer ;  and  the  king's  ser- 
vice in  the  interior  of  the  harem  is  carried  on  with  the 
same  etiquette  and  regularity  as  the  exterior  economy  of  his 

•  See  Ockley'8  History  of  the  Saracens  (Bohn),  p.  408,  et  seq. 
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State.  His  majesty  bad,  at  the  time  of  our  author^s  viaty 
sixtj-five  sons  ;  and,  **  as  the  Persians  make  no  account  of 
females,  it  is  not  known  how  many  daughters  he  may  have  ; 
but  he  is  supposed  to  have  about  an  equal  number  of  both 
sexes." 

THB  MAN  AT  THE  TOP,  OR  DEFERENCE  TO  RANK. 

The  greatest  part  of  their  local  manners  is  relative  to 
their  respective  ranks,  and,  as  our  author  states,  is  regulated 
to  the  utmost  punctilio  by  established  prescription.  Viewed 
from  the  lowest  rank  upward,  their  manners  consist  solely 
of  a  mechanically  adjusted  and  almost  equal  servility  through 
all  the  stages  ;  viewed  from  the  highest  rank  downward, 
they  present  as  regular  a  gradation  of  arrogance  and  oppres- 
sion. The  man  at  the  top  is  the  only  one  that  may  do  as 
he  pleases  ;  and  it  should  seem  that  he  takes  the  benefit  of 
his  privilege ;  for,  as  far  as  appears,  he  acts  as  the  para- 
mount and  sole  legislator  of  the  realm.  Nor  is  he  any 
bungler  at  the  work.  He  l^slates  effectually.  We  will 
only  instance  in  one  department.  He  was  led  to  direct  his 
royal  consideration  to  the  heinousness  of  the  sin  of  theft, 
and  he  resolved  to  extirpate  the  practice.  Accordingly  he 
gave  orders  that  every  detected  thief  should  be  tied  by  ropes 
between  two  young  trees,  previously  drawn  by  main  force 
to  meet  each  other ;  the  cords  that  keep  them  in  this  posi- 
tion are  then  cut,  and  each  of  them  springs  off  with  a  divi- 
sion of  the  criminal.  This  law  is  enforced  inflexibly  and 
instantly  on  the  detection.  The  consequence  has  been  a 
degree  of  safety  before  unknown  to  persons  and  property  on 
the  roads. 


MENTAL  INDUSTRY.^ 


As  mental  exertion  is  the  kind  of  toil  regarded  with  the 
most  dread  and  aversion  by  mankind,  while  it  is,  never- 
theless, indispensable  to  their  welfare  that  a  proportion  of 
men  be  induct  to  undergo  it ;  and  as,  also,  there  is  among 
the  generality  of  even  tolerably  cultivated  persons,  a  very  low 

*  The  Livei  of  John  Selden  and  Abp.  Uaher.    By  John  Aikin,  M.D, 
8?o.    1812. 
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estimate  of  both  what  may,  and  what  should,  be  effected  in 
this  department ;  there  cannot  be  a  too  frequent  exhibition 
of  the  most  memorable  examples  of  successful  mental 
industry.  The  vexation  with  which  we  should  confidently 
hope  that,  in  some  hundreds  of  instances,  a  book  like  this  will 
be  read  (and  really  we  are  afraid,  as  to  those  who  can  read 
such  a  book  without  vexation,  that,  to  the  greater  number  of 
them,  it  will  not  be  of  much  use  to  read  at  all,  either  this  or 
other  books)  this  vexation  will  be  a  proof  of  the  utility  of 
such  works.  The  quiescence  and  self-complacency  of 
lazy  spirits,  yet  pretending,  perhaps,  to  somewhat  of  faculty 
and  of  attainment,  have  some  little  chance  of  being  bene- 
ficially disturbed  by  such  an  exhibition  :  while  men  of  some 
real  exertion  and  acquirement  are  taught  by  force,  that  a  great 
deal  is  yet  to  be  done  to  bring  them  to  even  the  middle  point 
between  the  perfectly  vulgar  state  of  the  human  mind,  with 
respect  to  exertion  and  intellectual  wealth,  and  the  state 
exemplified  at  the  upper  extreme  of  mental  cultivation.  And, 
therefore,  though  Selden  and  Usher  had  not,  by  their  studies 
and  writings,  done  one  particle  of  good  directly,  they  would 
have  conferred  indirectly  an  inestimable  benefit  on  society, 
by  practically  furnishing  such  an  admonitory  and  stimulating 
illustration,  of  what  can  be  accomplished  within  the  short 
space  of  human  life. 

It  is  still  better,  when,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
period  and  place  in  which  the  distinguished  persons  lived, 
the  record  of  their  lives  must  necessarily  bring  again  into 
view,  and  in  some  degree  into  discussion,  subjects  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  present  and  to  all  times; — it  is  so 
much  the  better,  provided,  we  mean,  that  the  writer  of  this 
record  is  a  person  of  such  extensive  information,  sound  sense, 
and  candour,  and  such  a  temperate  lover  of  liberty,  and  yet 
zealous  enemy  to  tyranny  of  all  sorts,  as  the  author  of  this 
volume.  The  times  of  Selden  and  Usher,  and  the  transac- 
tions in  which  they  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  actively 
or  passively  concerned,  should  often  be  brought  back  to  the 
view  of  Englishmen,  as  supplying  a  grand  practical  com- 
mentary on  both  the  slavish  principles  at  present  so  prevalent, 
and  those  violently  extreme  ones  into  which  the  ardent 
friends  of  freedom  are  always  in  danger  of  being  carried  by 
the  recoil  of  antipathy. 
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JOHN  8ELDEN. 

John  Selden  was  born  in  Sussex  in  1684,  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Free  School  of  Chichester,  and  was 
equal  to  the  composition  of  a  Latin  distich  at  the  age  of  ten. 
This  first  literary  exhibition,  however,  was  not  indicative  of 
his  vocation,  to  which  nothing  could  well  bear  less  resenoi- 
blance  than  the  making  of  verses.  He  early  commenced  the 
study  of  law,  at  the  inns  of  court ;  **  but  the  bent  of  his 
genius  rather  inclined  him  to  closet  researches  into  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  law,  than  to  the  practice  of  it 
as  a  pleader.  Wood  affirms  that '  he  seldom  or  never  appeared 
at  the  bar,  but  sometimes  gave  chamber  counsel,  and  was 
good  at  conveyancing.'  This  inclination  was  doubtless 
fostered  by  the  friendship  which  he  cultivated  with  such 
men  as  Caraden,  Spelman,  and  Cotton,  with  whom  he 
became  connected  on  setting  out  in  life."  While  quite  a 
youth  he  wrote  a  work  on  English  antiquities ;  from  the 
preface  to  which  Dr.  Aikin  quotes  a  most  uncouth  and 
pedantic  sentence  as  a  specimen  of  his  Latin  style,  which, 
though  afterwards  much  improved,  never  attained  classical 
simplicity  or  grace. 

About  the  age  of  thirty,  "  he  gave  to  the  public  his  largest 
English  work,  and  that  which  affords  the  most  copious 
display  of  his  profound  research  into  the  history  and  anti- 
quities of  his  own  and  other  modern  countnes ;  this  was  his 
treatise  on  *  Titles  of  Honour.'  Three  years  later  appeared 
his  work  *  De  Diis  Syris,'  which  "  placed  him  at  once  in  the 
rank  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  men  of  letters  tJiroughout  Europe."  Its  "  primary  pur- 
pose was  to  treat  of  the  false  deities  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  with  this  he  joined  an  inquiry  into  the 
Syrian  idolatry  in  general,  and  occasional  illustrations  of  the 
ancient  theology  of  other  heathen  nations." 

sklden's  history  op  tithes. 

By  his  next  work,  '  The  History  of  Tithes,'  published  in 
1618,  "he  exposed  himself,"  says  Dr.  Aikin,  "to  a  contest 
*with  the  powers  that  be,' — a  contest  always  formidable  to 
those  whose  only  weapons  are  pen  and  ink,  and  whose  only 
alternative  becomes  apology  or  patient  endurance." 
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ThoDgh  it  is  presumed  that  Selden,  like  the  other  lawyers 
of  his  time,  was  an  enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right 
of  tithes,  his  book  was  not  written  with  any  avowed  inten- 
tion of  controverting  it ;  he  insisted  that  he  had  written  and 
intended  purely  and  exclusively  a  history  ;  and  that,  without 
at  all  touching  the  question,  or  designedly  invalidating  any 
evidence,  of  the  divine  right,  he  had  made  an  ampler  con- 
tribution towards  a  proof  of  the  legal  right  than  all  other 
writers.  The  very  rumour,  however,  of  his  work  excited 
alarm  ;  and  its  appearance  caused  a  complaint  of  the  clergy 
to  his  majesty,  previously,  as  it  seems,  to  any  trial  of  the 
effect  of  argumentative  censure, — the  point  of  precedence 
being  given  to  the  most  efficient  critic  and  polemic  The 
author  was  summoned  into  the  presence,  held  two  learned 
conferences  with  his  majesty,  and  had  begun  to  flatter  him- 
self that  his  explanations  and  his  respectful  humble  deport- 
ment had  pacified  the  royal  displeasure,  when  he  received  a 
citation  to  appear  before  some  members  of  the  High -Com- 
mission court,  where  he  was  reduced  to  make  and  subscribe 
an  humble  and  "  unfeigned  protestation  "  of  grief,  and  depre- 
cation of  anger,  on  account  of  the  publication  and  tendency 
of  the  obnoxious  book. 

ROYAL   METHOD   OF   SETTLING   CONTROVERSIES. 

The  book  was  prohibited ;  and  while  all  had  full  liberty 
to  write  whatever  they  pleased  against  it,  and  did  write  with 
virulence,  the  author  was  forbidden  to  write  in  ifs  defence. 
He  himself  affirms  that  *'  at  an  audience  of  the  king,  at  the 
time  when  Montagu  was  preparing  his  *  Confutation  of  the 
History  of  Tithes,'  his  majesty  sternly  forbade  him  to  make 
any  reply,  using  these  words:  *If  you  or  any  of  your 
friends  shall  write  against  this  confutation,  I  will  throw  you 
into  prison:* — *a  truly  royal  way,*  says  the  biographer,  *of 
interposing  in  a  literary  controversy.** 

This  iniquitous  zeal  of  the  monarch  (James  I.)  in  support  of 
that  divine  right  which  Selden  was  deemed  to  have  impugned, 
was  exerted  partly  as  a  grateful  return,  and  partly  as  a  new 
incitement,  to  that  correspondent  zeal  with  which  it  was 
very  important  to  him  that  the  ecclesiastics  should  abet 
another  divine  right — that  of  kings.  And,  certainly,  the 
people  were  under  some  little  obligation  to  him  for  the  bold. 
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undisguised  simplicity  of  conduct,  hy  which,  as  in  such 
instances  as  the  one  here  recited,  he  was  pleased  to  rid  this 
latter  question,  as  concerning  himself,  of  all  complexity- 
arising  from  any  secondary  grounds  of  right.  Such  a  mode 
of  governing  might  tolerably  satisfy  them  that  he  had,  at  any 
rate,  no  other  rightful  claim  than  that  same  jus  divinum ; 
and  the  men  who  had  grown  above  the  superstition  of 
believing  in  that  right,  could  have  no  questions,  but  those  of 
prudence,  to  settle  respecting  their  duty  of  obedience  to  a 
monarch,  who  would  forbid  an  author  to  vindicate  his  book 
with  arguments  against  its  patronized  assailants,  and  forbid 
a  nation  to  read  the  history  of  its  own  institutions. 

selden's  forbearance. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  perhaps,  that  such  treatment 
of  a  man  of  talents  and  distinguished  fame,  would  have 
impelled  him  quickly  to  a  decided  coalition  with  those 
indignant  spirits  that  were  now  beginning  to  make  some 
irreverent  inroads  on  the  despotism,  even  through  the 
formidable  fence  of  divine  right.  But  whatever  were  his 
opinions  or  his  resentments,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  an 
enraged  monarch  was  a  very  fearful  object  to  look  at,  or  to 
hear ;  that  *'  the  king's  wrath  is  as  the  roaring  of  a  lion ;  but 
his  favour  as  dew  upon  the  grass."  This  benignant  dew  was 
invoked  to  fall  by  some  servile  and  hypocritical  offerings  to 
the  literary  and  theological  vanity  of  the  royal  pedant, 
^'  humbly  presented,"  says  the  biographer,  ^'  with  an  address 
which  cannot  be  read  without  a  very  painful  sense  of  the 
degradation  incurred  by  literature,  when  brought  in  collision 
with  power,  unless  supported  by  a  proper  sense  of  its  own 
dignity."  In  the  whole  of  this  sacrifice  made  to  the  will 
and  prejudices  of  the  sovereign,  we  discern  that  ''indulgence 
to  his  safety  "  which  Lord  Clarendon  mentions  as  a  feature 
in  the  character  of  Selden.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
observed  in  his  favour,  that  this  very  censurable  conduct 
(and  the  subsequent  course  of  his  life  presents  one  or  two 
more  instances  of  nearly  similar  demerit)  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  worse  cause  than  timidity ;  for,  though  not  qualified  for 
a  hero  or  a  martyr,  he  was  not  mercenary ;  nor  does  he 
exhibit  anything  of  that  "honourable  ambition,**  as  it  is 
usually  called,  that  eagerness  for  station  and  office,  which 
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has  80  often  given  a  character  of  littleness  to  men  of  talent 
and  literarj  acquirements  in  recent  times.  And  even  these 
delinqaencies  resulting  from  his  timidity,  were  partially 
redeemed  hy  his  general  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
throughout  the  course  of  puhlic  conduct  into  which  he  was 
drawn  hy  the  great  political  questions  in  which  he  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  neutral.  That  state  of  hostility  between 
the  parliament  and  the  king,  which  was  leading  to  such 
memorable  events,  had  advanced  to  a  rapid  and  ominous 
interchange  of  the  respective  acts  of  oifence — the  remon- 
strances and  royal  reprimands,  the  protestations  and  dissolu- 
tions— when  the  parliament  called  for  the  information,  which 
Selden  was  qualified  beyond  any  other  man  to  give,  concern- 
ing the  ancient  privileges  of  that  body. 

SELDEN   IMPRISONED   BT   CHARLES   I. 

In  1623,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  by  the  borough  of 
Lancaster ;  but  had  full  leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies — the  political  warfare  languishing,  through  defect  of 
energy  on  the  royal  side,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
of  James.  When  it  resumed  its  animation  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  reign,  we  find  Selden  by  no  means 
declining  the  danger,  but  actively  co-operating  with  the 
friends  of  the  people  against  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of 
the  court,  as  directed  by  the  unprincipled  favourite,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  As  an  appropriate  reward  and  stimulus,  in 
his  patriotic  course,  he  was,  in  1629,  and  the  following  year, 
accommodated  for  a  very  considerable  time  with  apartments, 
first  in  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  in  the  Marshalsea  prison. 
But  we  must  not  regularly  attend  his  progress  any  further. 
A  few  brief  notices  may  sufiice  for  the  sequel  of  the  memoir. 
His  learned  studies  were  indefatigably  and  with  little  inter- 
ruption pursued  during  this  imprisonment,  and  for  several 
years  afterwards,  and  resulted  in  several  works  on  Jewish 
laws  and  history,  and  in  the  revisal  for  publication  of  the 
treatise,  composed  many  years  before,  entitled  "Mare 
Clausum,"  which  has  probably  contributed  the  most  to  the 
notoriety  of  his  name. 

SELDEN'S  PARLIAMENTARY   LIFE. 

Selden  was  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  took 
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an  active  and  useful  part  in  many  important  discussiona  and 
transactions.  He  appears  to  have  been  regarded  somewhat 
in  the  light  of  a  valuable  piece  of  national  property,  like  a 
museum  or  great  public  library,  resorted  to  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  a  matter  of  right,  in  all  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  assistance  was  wanted,  from  any  part  of  the  whole 
compass  of  legal  and  historicid  learning.  He  appeared  in 
the  national  council,  not  so  much  the  representative  of  the 
contemporary  inhabitants  of  a  particular  city,  as  of  all  the 
people  of  all  past  ages,  concerning  whom,  and  whose  institu- 
tions, he  was  deemed  to  know  whatever  was  to  be  known, 
and  to  be  able  to  furnish  whatever,  within  so  vast  a 
retrospect,  was  of  a  nature  to  give  light  and  authority  in  the 
decision  of  the  questions  arising  in  a  doubtful  and  hazardous 
state  of  the  national  affairs.  He  was  uniformly  found  acting 
with  the  friends  of  freedom  ;  but  yet  evinced  such  a  friendly 
moderation  with  respect  to  the  king,  such  a  disinclination  to 
the  demolition  of  the  national  constitution,  and  such  an 
unquestionable  superiority  to  any  mean  views  of  self-interest, 
that  he  was  held  in  great  respect  by  the  royal  party.  He 
protested  equally  and  zealously  against  the  measures  of  both 
parties  in  their  commencing  approaches  toward  war ;  bat 
when  the  mutual  demands  and  resentments  had  rendered  it 
inevitable,  he  deemed  it  his  duty,  as  a  citizen  and  a  public 
man,  to  continue  to  take  a  practical  interest  in  the  national 
concerns — and,  therefore,  to  take  that  side  on  which,  what- 
ever errors  his  judgment  charged  upon  it,  he  regarded  the 
balance  of  justice  as  decidedly  preponderating.  He  judged 
it  enough  that  he  could  perceive  which  of  the  parties,  and 
that  he  was  absolutely  certain  that  only  one  of  them,  afforded 
any  ground  of  hope  for  national  liberty.  But  when  this 
cherished  hope  had  declined  with  the  progress,  and  at  last 
perished  with  the  complete  ascendancy  of  a  military  tyranny, 
he  withdrew  in  a  great  measure  from  public  business,  and 
was  consoled  by  the  unabated  delight  with  which  he  could 
still  pursue  his  learned  studies.  To  these  his  pertinacity  of 
application  was  such  that  he  could  not,  sometimes,  endure 
interruption  even  from  his  learned  acquaintance,  and  it  is 
told  '^  that  when  Isaac  Vossius  sometimes  was  ascending  his 
staircase  to  pay  him  a  visit,  when  he  was  engaged  in  some 
deep  research,  Selden  would  call  out  to  him  from  the  t<^ 
that  he  was  not  at  leisure  for  conversation."     This  inde* 
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fntigable  course  was  prosecuted,  with  probably  very  little 
remissioiiy  till  near  the  end  of  his  life,  which  took  place  *'  on 
the  last  day  of  November,  1654,  sixteen  days  short  of  the 
completion  of  his  seventieth  year.'*  As  to  the  use  which 
such  a  life  of  thinking  had  taught  him  to  make  of  religion  at 
the  dose  of  it,  we  are  informed  that — 

'^  Sensible  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  sent  for  his 
friends.  Primate  Usher  and  Dr.  Langbaine,  with  whom  he  dis- 
coursed concerning  the  state  of  his  mind.  He  observed  '  that 
he  had  his  study  full  of  books  and  papers  of  most  subjects  in 
the  world ;  yet  at  that  time  he  could  not  recollect  any  passage 
wherein  he  could  rest  his  soul,  save  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
wherein  the  most  remarkable  passage  that  lay  most  upon  his 
spirit,  was  Titus  iL  11,  12, 13, 14." 

seldsk's  religious  opinions. 

His  opinions  on  controverted  doctrinal  points  appear  to 
have  been  kept  very  much  to  himself ;  but  the  biographer 
very  fairly  presumes  that  the  spirit  of  his  motto,  "  Liberty 
in  all  things,*'  was  extended  to  his  theological  inquiries,  and 
that  the  legitimate  consequence  might  very  probably  be  some 
defect  of  exact  conformity  to  any  model  of  faith,  prescribed 
by  national  authorities,  or  taught  by  the  leaders  of  sects. 
Some  rather  licentious  observations  in  his  "  Table-Talk," 
appearing  to  implicate  in  some  degree  as  well  his  moral 
sentiments  as  his  faith,  are  considered  by  Dr.  Aikin,  as  only 
a  sort  of  free  and  sometimes  witty  vivacities,  to  which  he 
would  not  have  given  his  authority  as  serious  principles. 
He  was  not  favourably  disposed  toward  the  puritans,  except 
as  the  enemy  of  the  persecuting  measures  employed  against 
them  ;  and  he  was  consistently,  not  less  the  enemy  of  that 
intolerant  spirit  strongly  manifested,  on  the  attainment  of 
power,  by  some  of  those  who  had  previously  suffered  and 
protested  under  persecution. 


SUPERSTITION  AND  ITS  EFFECTS.* 

Superstition  is  one  of  those  agents,  at  the  operations  of 
which  we  have  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  wonder,  as  we 

*  Hindoo  Infanticide :  an  Account  of  the  Meastires  adopted  for 
Suppressing  the  Practice  of  the  Systematic  Murder,  by  their  Parents, 
of  Female  Infants.    By  Edward  Moor,  F.R.S.    4to.    1811. 
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naturally  do  af^er  wc  have  come  to  attribute  to  anj  agent 
an  indefinite  power.  Such  a  power  we  have  insensibly  learnt 
to  recognise  as  possessed  by  superstition,  while  beholding 
the  continually  widening  display  of  its  effects  in  all  times 
and  countries.  Nor  does  any  examination  of  the  essential 
nature  of  superstition  remove  the  impression  thus  received 
from  viewing  its  effects,  by  discovering  any  certain  prin- 
ciples of  limitation  to  its  power.  Our  settled  conviction, 
therefore,  concerning  it  is,  that  there  is  no  possible  absurdity 
or  depravity  of  which  it  is  incapable.  We  have  seen  that 
the  destructive  sentiment  by  which  it  acts  is  so  variously 
applicable,  that  it  can  operate  on  every  part  of  the  whole 
moral  system  of  this  world;  can  dissolve  all  cements,  dis- 
turb all  harmonies,  reverse  all  relations,  and  in  short  con- 
found all  order:  insomuch  that  there  is  no  crime  which  it 
may  not  sanction  and  even  enjoin, — no  notion  too  futile  or 
too  monstrous  for  it  to  proclaim  as  a  solemn  truth, — and 
scarcely  any  portion  of  dead  or  living  matter  wliich  it  may 
not  denominate  a  deity,  and  actually  cause  to  be  adored. 

It  is  not  now,  therefore,  any  matter  of  surprise,  when  we 
find,  among  the  results  of  any  recent  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  a  distant  heathen  nation,  evidence  of  the  existence  among 
them,  in  former  or  even  the  present  times,  of  the  practice 
of  human  sacrifice;  whether  the  victims  are  the  captives 
taken  in  war,  or  unofiending  mature  individuals  of  their 
own  people,  or  some  of  their  own  infant  offspring.  It  was 
nothing  strange,  even  after  all  we  had  been  told  of  the 
gentle  virtues  of  the  people  of  India,  to  hear  that  they 
would  sometimes  throw  their  children  to  the  alligators  in 
the  Ganges,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  of  that  river. 
For  keeping  a  great  national  goddess,  this  would  by  no 
means  be  counted  an  extravagant  expense;  and  seldom 
perhaps  have  the  favourite  deities  of  any  mythology  cost 
less.  A  very  long  extract,  inserted  in  the  work  before 
us,  from  Bryant's  Analysis,  is  enough  to  show  tliat,  where- 
ever  the  demon  crew  of  gods  and  goddesses  have  obtained 
an  establishment — that  is,  all  over  the  world — they  have 
demanded  to  be  adored  in  sanctuaries  consecrated  by  the 
blood  of  some  that  have  even  been  their  adorers,  and  that 
in  many  places  they  exacted  as  victims,  by  a  marked  choice, 
the  persons  that  might  be  supposed  the  dearest  to  the 
sacrificers;  as  if  they  would  take   hostages  for   the  per- 
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petaal  and  still  more  prostrate  submission  of  tKeir  nations 
of  slaves.  It  is  reallj  most  striking  to  consider  the  terms 
of  compact  consented  to  with  deities  of  their  own  creation, 
at  accepted  from  pandemonium,  hj  a  race  that  would  univer- 
sally renounce,  as  too  hard,  the  service  of  the  supreme  and 
beneficent  Governor  of  the  world. 

MORAL  EFFECTS  OF  IDOLATRY. 

niastrations,  from  former  ages,  of  the  aptitude  of  the 
haman  nature  to  yield  itself  in  alliance  and  servitude  to 
a  diabolical  power,  and  of  the  rites  performed  in  recognition 
and  celebration  of  that  league  and  devotement,  have  left 
to  the  explorers  of  lands  lately  or  still  but  imperfectly 
known,  very  slender  means,  either  from  fact  or  invention, 
of  trying  the  strength  of  our  faith.  Tell  us  that  there  are 
idols  there,  and  then  they  may  tell  us  just  whatever  they 
please  besides,  that  is  odious  and  hideous.  We  know  per- 
fectly that  is  an  established  law  of  the  Divine  justice  that 
what  was  harmless  metal,  or  wood,  or  stone  before,  can  no 
sooner  be  shaped  and  promoted  into  an  object  of  woi*ship 
than  it  becomes,  in  effect,  a  dreadful  repository  of  malignant 
power,  an  emitter  of  diffusive  and  blasting  curses,  as  if  it 
were  actually  inhabited  by  a  mighty  fiend.  Mankind  will 
most  certainly  be  made  to  suffer  the  effectual  agency  of  hell 
fW>mthat  in  which  they  shall  choose  to  recognise  the  arrogated 
attributes  of  heaven.  The  moral  effect  of  idolatry,  indeed, 
is  so  infallibly  evinced,  and  is  so  intensely  impious,  that 
the  imagination  of  a  good  man,  would  with  difficulty  avoid 
associating,  literally,  the  presence  of  an  unseen  malignant 
intelligence  with  the  insensible  idol;  insomuch  that  we  are 
persuaded  it  would  have  required,  in  such  a  man,  no  ordinary 
firmness  of  nerves  to  have  passed,  without  some  oppressive 
sensations,  a  day  or  a  night  alone  in  the  temple,  and  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  hideous  god  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  would  now  require  it  to  maintain  a  perfect  composure 
in  such  a  retired  interview  even  with  Juggernaut — an  entire 
security  the  while  from  any  mischievous  human  agency 
being  supposed. 

HUNDOO    INFANTICIDE. 

Much  fewer  words,  we  confess,  might  have  sufficed  on 
this  obvious  point,  that  superstition  has  shown  itself  of 
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sufficient  power  for  any  ima^nable  atrocity,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  destruction  of  Indian  children  by  their  parents, 
has  nothing  at  all  of  the  marvelloas  in  it,  when  the  godt 
are  concerned.  But  the  view  of  this  ready  obedience  to 
the  demands  of  the  gods,  would  not  have  prepared  us  to 
hear  of  whole  tribes  or  nations  destroying,  systematically, 
almost  all  their  female  children,  wiihout  any  direct  inter- 
vention of  superstition,  and  merely  as  a  matter  of  conveni- 
ence and  custom;  and  this,  too,  without  any  of  that  difficaltj 
of  procuring  subsistence  which  is,  among  the  savages  oJf 
North  America  and  New  Holland,  and  also  among  the 
Chinese,  the  cause,  and  the  plea  alleged,  for  the  frequent 
destruction  of  their  offspring.  Such,  however,  is  the 
infanticide  which  the  present  work  expases. 

This  practice  was  found  prevailing  among  the  Baj-kumar 
and  other  tribes,  in  and  near  the  province  of  Benares,  and 
in  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  and  the  country  of  Katcfa, 
forming  a  considerable  portion  of  territory  toward  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus.  The  first  part  of  the  work  is  a 
report  made  in  1789  by  the  late  Mr.  Duncan,  then  resident 
at  Benares,  the  first  person  who  gave  clear  information  of 
the  existence  of  the  custqm.  On  ascertaining  the  pre- 
valence of  the  crime  among  the  Raj-kumars,  he  lost  no 
time  in  making  representations  to  them  on  the  subject;  and 
not  without  hopes  of  effecting  its  abolition;  since,  he  says, 
"  All  the  Raj-kumars  with  whom  I  conversed  did,  wlule 
they  admitted  the  fact,  fully  acknowledge  its  atrocity;  in 
extenuation  of  which,  they  pleaded  the  great  expense  of 
procuring  suitable  matches  for  their  daughters,  if  allowed  to 
grow  up,** 

The  tribe  were  admonished  that  one  of  their  own  sacred 
books  condemns  the  practice,  threatening  the  destroyers  of 
females  with  the  punishments  of  one  of  the  hells,  during  a 
period  of  prodigious  length.  The  Brehma,  By  want  Purana, 
with  its  prohibitions,  and  its  threatenings  of  "  the  Naraka, 
or  Hell,  called  Kat  Shutala,"  had  been  in  the  hands  of  their 
Brahmins,  and  its  contents  properly  reported  to  the  other 
principal  persons  of  the  tribe,  a  sufficient  number  of  cen- 
turies, wdthout  having  the  smallest  efficacy  against  the 
crime.  It  was  the  quality  of  the  preacher,  rather  than  the 
text,  that  now  at  last  effected  the  reformation.     The  good 
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doctrine  was  inculcated  on  their  consciences  by  the  agent 
and  representative  of  a  power,  the  sound  of  whose  cannon 
had  been  heard  over  India,  and  whose  battalions  thej  knew 
to  have  dispersed,  wherever  thej  had  encountered,  the 
greatest  armed  crowds  of  the  believers  both  of  the  Puranas 
and  of  the  Koran.  Not  that  they  could  have  any  direct 
apprehension  of  being  subjected  to  the  operation  of  violence 
in  case  of  refusing  to  discontinue  the  practice;  but  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  in  human  nature,  that  great  physical  power 
in  the  instructor,  mightily  assists  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  the  instructed,  even  when  there  are  no  eminent  signs  of 
the  coercive  or  vindictive  exertion  of  that  power. 

It  is  not  exactly  stated  in  what  force  this  pacific  logical 
emanation  of  our  cast  iron  and  combustible  ammunition 
passed  the  limit  of  our  own  territory,  to  convey  persuasive 
influence  into  the  minds  of  that  more  numerous  proportion 
of  the  tribe  of  Raj-kumars  that  were  under  the  government 
of  the  Nawaub  Vizier  of  Oude,  at  that  time  a  sort  of 
independent  sovereign;  but  it  could  not  fail  with  that 
division  of  them  that  knew  themselves  to  be  directly  subjects 
of  the  English  government.  At  the  same  time,  we  really 
may  wonder  that  the  innovation  was  accomplished  so 
speedily.  For  it  appears  to  have  been  at  most  but  very 
few  weeks  between  Mr.  Duncan's  first  conversing  and 
remonstrating  with  them  on  the  barbarous  practice,  and 
his  obtaining  the  signature  of  all  the  principal  persons 
among  them  to  a  solemn  written  covenant,  in  which,  in 
consideration  of  the  wickedness  of  the  custom,  the  future 
punishment  threatened  in  the  sacred  books,  and  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  British  government,  they  bound  themselves 
to  renounce  the  practice  of  infanticide,  and  to  expel  from 
their  tribe  any  one  who  should  in  future  be  guilty  of  it. 

The  question  anticipated  and  answered  by  Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  in  adverting  to  this  tribe  and  this  monstrous  barbarity, 
will  have  suggested  itself  to  every  reader: — 

,  "  By  what  mode  a  race  of  men  could  be  continued  under  the 
ezisteuce  of  the  horrid  custom  arises  partly  from  the  exceptions 
to  the  general  custom,  which  were  occasionally  admitted  by 
the  more  wealthy  Raj-kumars;  more  particularly  those  who 
happened  to  have  no  male  issue  ;  but  chiefly  by  intermarriages 
with  other  Raj-put  families,  to  which  the  Raj-kumars  were  com- 
pelled by  necessity.** 
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INFANTICIDE   IN   KUTCH. 


The  second  chapter  contains  a  much  more  ample  aceoont 
of  this  practice  as  prevailing  in  Kutch,  a  maritime  tract 
near  the  eastern  mouths  of  the  Indus,  and  in  Kattjwar, 
which  is  the  country  name  for  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat. 
The  full  evidence  of  its  existence  then  was  first  obtained  by 
Mr.  Duncan,  when  at  Surat  and  Bombay,  in  1800,  and 
several  following  years.  The  first  unquestionable  testimony 
from  natives  was  given  by  a  man  of  consequence  in  Guzerat; 
and  the  fact  was  confirmed  in  communications  from  Capt« 
Seton,  who  was  on  a  political  mission  at  the  principal  port 
of  Kutch,  and  afterwards,  with  still  more  ample  statements, 
by  Major  Walker,  the  Besident  at  the  court  of  the  Gkiikawar, 
in  Guzerat.  Captain  Seton  wrote,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Duncan's 
inquiries,  that  in  the  family  of  the  Rajah  of  Kutch:  ''£very 
female  infant  bom  of  a  ranniy  or  lawful  wife,  wus  im- 
mediately dropped  into  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  and  filled 
with  milk,  where  it  was  drowned.''  The  law  was  not 
extended  to  those  of  the  Rajah's  female  children  whose 
mothers  were  slaves.  Captain  Seton  added,  that  the  whole 
tribe  or  caste  to  which  the  R^ah  belonged,  also  destroyed 
their  daughters,  except  two  persons,  who  saved  each  a 
daughter,  through  fear  of  not  having  ''heirs  of  any  sex.* 
He  then  enumerated  other  tribes  who  were  in  the  same 
practice,  but  specified  one  tribe,  the  Soda  Raj -puts,  who 
turned  its  prevalence  among  the  rest  to  most  excellent 
account,  by  rearing  their  daughters  to  sell  for  wives  to  these 
other  tribes.  When  these  preserved  females  become  mothers, 
"  it  might  be  supposed,"  says  he,  ''that  they  would  be  averse 
to  the  destruction  of  their  daughters ;  but  from  all  accounts 
it  is  the  reverse,  as  they  not  only  assist  in  destroying  them, 
but  when  the  Mussulman  prejudices  occasionally  preserve 
them,  they  hold  their  daughters  in  the  greatest  contempt, 
calling  them  majen,  thereby  insinuating  that  their  fathers 
have  derogated  from  their  military  caste,  and  become  pedlers." 
This  last  part  of  the  statement  he  confirms  in  a  communica* 
tion  made  after  a  progress  through  Kutch,  in  1808.  "  Such,** 
he  says,  "  is  the  barbarous  inveteracy  of  these  women  "  (the 
daughters  of  the  Soda  tribe),  "that  when  married  to  Maho- 
metans, they  continue  the  same  practice,  against  the  inclina- 
tion and  religion  of  their  husbands ;  destroying  their  own 
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prc^en J  withoat  remorse^  in  view  of  the  advantage  of  the 
tribe  from  which  thej  are  descended,  whose  riches  are  their 
daughters." 

INFANTICIDE   IN   KATTYWAR. 

The  chiefs  of  Kattywar  are  tributary  to  the  Gkikawar, 
the  chief  personage  in  Guzerat,  with  which  personage  the 
Honourable  Company  is  on  such  terms  of  alliance  as  to  have 
a  military  resident  at  his  court.  Major  Walker  was  the 
resident  at  the  time  to  which  this  work  chiefly  relates ;  and 
as  he  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  English 
troops,  in  a  grand  military  progress  which  was  going  to  be 
made  through  the  whole  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  the  said  Gaikawar  and  his  ally,  the  Lord 
Company,  in  order  to  settle,  once  for  all,  the  rate  of  tribute 
to  be  paid  by  the  would-be  independent  chiefs,  he  was 
instructed  to  combine  with  the  leading  purpose  a  prudent 
effort  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  infanticide.  It  was  to  be 
prudent,  for,  as  the  Supreme  Government  observes: — 

"The  speculative  success  even  of  that  benevolent  project, 
cannot  be  considered  to  justify  the  prosecution  of  measures 
which  may  expose  to  hazard  the  essential  interests  of  the 
state ;  although,  as  a  collateral  object,  the  pursuit  of  it  would 
be  worthy  of  the  benevolence  and  humanity  of  the  British 
Government." 

Major  (since  Colonel)  Walker  accomplished  the  projected 
expedition  in  1807;  and  from  Baroda,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Guzerat,  despatched  to  Mr.  Duncan,  Governor  of  Bombay,  a 
long  report,  dated  in  March,  1808,  of  the  measures  which  he 
had  employed  for  the  suppression  of  infanticide  in  Kattywar. 
Mr.  Moor  has  given  paragraphs  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
three  hundred. 

MODES  OF   1NFANTICU)E. 

*  The  Jarejahs  "spoke  freely  of  the  custom  of  putting 
their  daughters  to  death,  and  without  delicacy  or  pain,  but 
were  more  reserved  on  the  mode  of  their  execution.  They 
appeared  at  first  unwilling  to  be  questioned  on  the  subject ; 
and  usually  replied,  *it  was  an  affair  of  the  women;' — *it 
belonged  to  the  nursery,  and  made  no  part  of  the  business 
of  men.'  They  at  last,  however,  threw  off  this  reserve." 
Several  acknowledged  methods  of  committing  the  crime  are 
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enumerated;  but  especially  two, — that  of  putting  opium  in 
the  infant  s  mouth,  and  that  of  drawing  the  umbiliod  cord 
over  its  face  to  prevent  respiration.  The  use  of  the  before 
mentioned  expedient  of  drowning  in  milk  was  not  confirmed 
to  Colonel  Walker.  Sometimes  the  victim  is  laid  down,  and 
left  to  perish  without  any  application  of  violence.  In  short, 
the  mode  of  perpetration  is  not  subjected  to  any  invariable 
and  indispensable  rule. 

"  To  render  the  deed,  if  possible,  more  horrible,  the  mother 
IB  commonly  the  executioner  of  her  own  ofibprinff.  Women 
of  rank  may  have  their  slaves  and  attendants  who  peiform 
this  office,  but  the  far  neater  number  execute  it  with  their 
own  hands.  They  have  been  known  to  pride  themselves  on  the 
destruction  of  their  daughters,  and  to  consider  their  murder  aa 
an  act  of  duty." 

With  very  rare  exceptions,  the  murder  is  perpetrated 
immediately  after  the  birth;  and  "it  would  be  considered,** 
says  the  Resident,  *'  a  cruel  and  barbarous  action  to  deprive 
the  infant  of  life  after  it  had  been  allowed  to  live  a  day  or 
two."  Yet  he  had  ground  to  believe  that  this  still  greater 
atrocity  does  sometimes  take  place.  The  extinction  of  such 
a  life  is  regarded  by  a  Jarejah  as  an  event  of  the  utmost 
possible  insignificance.  "The  occurrence  excites  neither 
surprise  nor  inquiry,  and  is  not  made  a  subject  even  of 
conversation." 

It  would  be  quite  certain  beforehand,  that  no  nation  could 
have  a  prevailing  crime  of  which  the  priests  of  a  false  reli- 
gion would  not  know  how  to  make  their  advantage.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  wonder  is  how  the  Raj-Gurs*  can 
have  been  content  to  make  so  little. 

**  The  infant,  after  it  is  destroyed,  is  placed  naked  in  a  small 
basket,  and  carried  out  and  interred.  In  Elattywar,  any  of  the 
female  attendants  of  the  family  perform  this  office ;  but  in 
Kutch  it  is  done  by  the  domestic  Raj-Gur.  The  Raj-Gurs,  who 
bury  the  infants  that  perish,  receive  a  fee  of  one  kori,  which  ia 
a  coin  equivalent  in  value  to  one-third  of  a  rupee,  or  about 
ten  pence  sterling;  and  a  meal.**  ''In  Kutch,  the  female 
Raj-Gurs  are  sometimes  the  executioners  of  the  infant  instead 
of  the  mother.** 

*  The  Raj'Gur,  otherwise  called  Baj-Ourr^,  is  literally  the  priest, 
tutor,  or  preceptor  of  a  Btyah  ;  but  the  term  Ib  applied  to  the  domestic 
Brakmam  of  any  family  in  this  country. 
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ORIGIN   OF   INFANTICIDE. 


A  namber  of  observations  relative  to  the  origin  of  the 
detestable  custom  are  dispersed  here  and  there  in  this 
Report  A  current  tradition  among  the  Jarejahs  is,  that  in 
some  ancient  time,  a  "powerful  Rajah  of  their  caste,"  having 
a  daughter  of  eminent  beauty  and  accomplishments,  to  whom, 
afler  a  most  anxious  search  far  and  near,  he  could  find  no 
man  of  sufficient  rank  and  merit  to  be  a  husband, — while  jet 
it  would  be  a  grievous  calamity  and  disgrace  for  her  to 
remain  in  celibacy, — consulted,  in  this  distress,  his  Raj -Gun 
who  advised  him  to  put  her  to  death.  He  was  long  averse 
to  this  savage  expedient,  both  on  the  ground  of  affection  and 
religion;  and  he  cited  those  denunciations  in  the  Sastrcu^  or 
sacred  books,  which  affix  enormous  guilt  to  the  murder  of  a 
woman.  The  Rajah's  repugnance  and  fear,  however,  were, 
in  the  end,  overcome  by  a  general  offer  of  the  priest  to 
^'  load  himself  with  the  guilt,  and  become  in  his  own  person 
responsible  for  all  the  consequences  of  the  sin."  Ever  since 
that  time  the  daughters  have  been  destroyed.  This  legend 
is  of  no  authority  with  Colonel  Walker;  but  he  says  some- 
thing that  seems  to  imply,  that  this  story  of  the  transfer  of 
the  guilt  has  had  an  effect,  even  down  to  the  present  time, 
as  a  salvo,  if  such  a  thing  were  wanted,  for  any  small 
remainder  of  conscience  that  could  serve  amidst  a  general 
and  inveterate  custom;  and  that  it  has  had  this  effect 
through  a  notion  that  the  transfer  was  representative  and 
virtually  perpetual, — removing  the  guilt  from  the  infanticide 
parents  to  the  Raj -Gurs  through  all  generations  downward. 
He  ascribes  to  the  Jarejahs  a  sufficient  degree  of  credulity 
to  be  entirely  confident  of  the  efficacy  of  such  an  adjustment. 

Having  dismissed  this  story,  he  suggests  that  the  abomi- 
nable custom  may  have  originated  at  the  time  when  these 
Hindoos  are  recorded  to  have  inhabited  the  country  of 
Sinde,  a  tract  lying  on  the  Indus,  between  the  country  they 
now  inhabit  and  Persia.  The  Mahometans,  in  the  early 
period  of  the  progress  of  their  religion  and  empire,  con- 
quered this  territory,  and  converted,  after  their  manner,  a 
large  proportion  of  its  Raj-put  inhabitants.  Colonel  Walker 
conjectures  that  the  Jarcyahs,  resisting  this  conversion,  and 
at  the  same  time  becoming  surrounded  by  tribes  who  had 
embraced  a  new  faith  (and  so  rendered  thexnselves  unworthy 
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to  obtain,  as  thej  had  been  accastomed,  the  daughters  of 
the  Jarejahs  for  wives),  determined  rather  to  destroy  their 
female  offspring  than  either,  on  the  one  hand,  submit  to  the 
debasement  of  such  affiances,  or,  on  the  other,  incur  the 
disgrace,  and  perhaps  guilt,  of  bringing  them  up  to  remain 
unmarried.  The  Colonel  omits  to  notice,  however,  that  on 
this  plan,  thej  must  very  soon  have  resolved  to  quit  the 
country;  since  they  would  be  as  much  deprived  of  all 
resource  for  wives  for  their  sons,  as  for  husbands  for  their 
daughters.  At  a  more  advanced  period  of  his  inquiries,  he 
mentions  another  tradition,  to  which  he  is  inclined  to 
attribute  much  probability;  namely,  that — 

^  Some  of  the  early  Mussulman  invaders  of  the  Jarejahs* 
country,  experienced  the  determination  with  which  they 
defended  their  liberties,  united  policy  to  their  arms,  and 
sought  to  consolidate  their  interests  in  the  country,  by 
demanding  the  daughters  of  the  Rajahs  in  marriage.  The 
high-spirited  Jarejahs  would  not  brook  the  disgrace,  and  pre- 
tended they  did  not  preserve  their  daughters ;  but  fearful  of 
consequences,  and  apprehensive  that  force  would  be  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  obtain  what  was  refused  to  entreaty,  they  in 
their  extremity  listened  to  the  advice  of  their  Baj-uurs;  and, 
deluded  by  the  fictitious  responsibility  which  they  accepted, 
the  practice  of  in&nticide  originated,  and  has  since  been 
confirmed." 

REVERSAL  OF  MORAL  SENTIMENTS. 

Whatever  was  the  period  or  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
commencement  of  the  practice,  it  had  attained  such  inveteracy 
and  general  sanction  as  to  effect,  throughout  a  whole  people, 
a  clear  positive  reversal  of  that  system  of  moi'al  sentiments 
which  has  often  been  pronounced,  by  tlie  admirers  of  human 
nature,  to  be  substantially  inseparable  from  the  human 
mind,  in  its  sane  state.  We  say  reversal,  rather  than 
merely  suspension  or  abolition.  For  several  passages  in 
these  multifarious  documents  assert,  and  others  clearly 
imply,  that  the  Jarejahs  have  somewhat  piqued  themselves 
on  this  custom,  as  an  honourable  distinction  of  their  tribe. 
They  felt  it  as  a  mode  of  proclaiming  to  the  neighbouring 
nations  that  they  were  too  dignified  a  race  to  set  any  value 
on  so  trivial  a  produce  as  human  females,  and  yet  also  that 
their  very  daughters  would  be  beings  too  respectable  to  be 
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put  in  sabjection  to  even  the  best  of  the  superior  sex  of  anj 

other  tribe. 

* 

CAUSES  AND  EFFECTS  OF  INFANTICIDE. 

Bat  the  more  ordinary  influential  motives  combined  with 
the  powerful  influence  of  general  custom,  were  stated  to  be, 
an  aversion  to  the  trouble  of  rearing  and  disposing  of  the 
children,  and  a  mixture  of  pride  that  would  not  affiance  a 
daughter  without  giving  her  such  a  portion  as  would  show 
from  what  an  illustrious  tribe  she  came,  with  the  avarice 
that  refuses  to  charge  itself  with  such  an  expense.  In 
some  few  instances  this  pride  may  have  overborne  this 
avarice,  and  a  daughter  has  been  spared.  Affection,  or 
humanity,  or  a  sense  of  duty,  were  found  by  the  Colonel  not 
to  have  been  the  inducements  to  the  saving  of  the  extremely 
few  females  that  had  been  permitted  to  escape  the  common 
fate.  He  met  with  only  two  instances  that  could  be  imputed 
to  such  principles. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  law  of  destruction  takes 
effect  much  less  generally  on  the  illegitimate  female  offspring; 
whose  mothers  are  held  by  the  Jarejahs  in  a  capacity 
between  wives  and  slaves,  and  are  taken,  with  little  care  of 
selection,  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  whereas  they 
show  the  utmost  nicety  of  pride  in  selecting  their  wives 
from  the  most  honourable  Raj -put  families;  ''even  the 
poorest  and  lowest  Jarejah  feeling  the  utmost  solicitude  not 
to  taint  his  blood  by  an  improper  alliance.*'  It  is  not,  as 
may  easily  be  supposed,  from  humanity,  that  these  infants 
of  meaner  quality  are  frequently  spared,  '^  but  rather,"  says 
Colonel  Walker,  "  from  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  their 
inferiority.  These  children  are  not  considered  to  belong  to 
the  caste,  and  their  future  situation  in  life  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, though  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  a  Jarejah 
make  him  occasionally  also  destroy  his  spurious  offspring.** 
These  daughters  are  "bestowed  on  Mussulmans,  or  on 
Hindoos  of  an  inferior  caste;  and  their  settlement  is  attended 
with  little  expense  or  publicity;  the  motives,  therefore,  which 
lead  the  Jarejahs  to  destroy  their  legitimate  daughters,  do 
not  exist  with  equal  force  with  respect  to  those  by  the 
rackilcUy  or  mistresses." 

Colonel  Walker  acknowledges  his  want  of  any  good  data 
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for  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  female  infanta  that 
annually  thus  perish  by  violence,  though  he  has  made  many 
inquiries,  and  received  several  loose  estimates  on  the  subject, 
from  persons  considerably  acquainted  with  the  country. 
A  number  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  would  pro- 
bably be  the  mean  of  these  calculations  of  the  yearly  destnic- 
tion  in  Guzerat  and  Kutch. 

MEASURES   FOR  THE   SUPPRESSION   OP  INFANTICIDK. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  abridge  the  narrative  of  Colonel 
Walker's  indefatigable  and  most  meritorious  exertions  for 
the  suppression  of  this  unequalled  enormity,  if  our  limits 
now  allowed  room  for  anything  more  than  an  animated 
congratulation  to  him  and  to  the  very  cause  of  virtue  itself, 
on  the  complete  success  of  those  exertions,  throughout  one 
wide  portion  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  so  judiciously 
and  so  resolutely  prosecuted.  In  the  remoter  part  of  it,  the 
territory  of  Kutch,  the  fear  of  the  English  had  not  yet 
grown  to  a  sufficient  strength  to  second  effectually  the  force 
of  persuasion;  and  the  Colonel's  repeated  and  earnest  appeals 
to  their  humanity,  and  what  they  call  their  religion,  had 
thus  far  failed,  though  the  time  is  very  likely  not  far  distant, 
when  they  also  will  begin  to  feel  the  illuminations  of  that 
logic  which  has  so  mighty  a  power  over  Asiatic  under* 
standings — and  indeed  those  of  all  other  nations.  But  in 
Guzerat  the  great  object  of  Colonel  Walker's  exei*tions  is 
accomplished.  He  persevered  in  spite  of  all  the  obstructions 
which  would  have  reduced  a  less  determined  spirit  to 
despondency  and  inaction;  and  finally  persuaded  almost  all 
the  Jarejahs  of  any  consequence  in  the  country  to  subscribe 
such  an  engagement  to  renounce  the  abominable  custom,  as 
expressly  subjects  them,  by  their  own  consent,  to  a  punish* 
ment  from  the  British  and  Gaikawar  governments  in  every 
subsequent  instance  of  infanticide.  At  the  date  of  tl^ 
latest  notices  here  inserted,  the  Colonel  had  remained  long 
enough  at  Baroda  to  ascertain  that  the  measure  was  proving 
effectual,  and  to  receive  the  most  gratifying  demonstrations 
of  gratitude  and  joy  from  both  the  mothers  and  fathers 
whose  offspring  he  had  thus  reduced  them  to  a  kind  of 
necessity  of  preserving.  He  is  one  of  that  privileged  and 
enviable  class  of  men  whom  Providence  has  employ^  each 
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to  acoompliiih  some  one  grand  distinct  operation  in  the  great 
process  of  reforming  the  world. 

IMPORTANCE   OP    ENGLISH  INPLUENCE   IN  INDIA. 

It  is  in  a  train  of  happy  moral  revolutions,  corresponding 
to  this,  that  we  earnestly  hope  we  see  the  intention  of  Pro- 
yidenoe  in  facilitating  what  appears  so  strange  an  irregu- 
larity in  the  economy  of  the  world,  as  the  acquisition  of  a 
vast  empire  in  Asia  hy  the  people  of  this  island.    We  do  not 
know  in  what  way  those  persons  among  us  who  do  not  care 
for  such  revolutions,  or  who  deprecate  and  hate  the  projects 
for  effecting  them,  maintain  their  complacency  on  the  subject 
of  India,  amidst  the  evidence,  growing  every  year  more 
glaring,  that  in  any  other  mew  our  Indian  successes  are  a 
great  and  almoist  unmixed  calamity.     We  know  not  in  what 
way, — unless  they  are  expecting  the  state  of  the  case  to  be 
reversed  in  consequence  of  a  miracle  of  moral  transforma- 
tion, speedily  to  be  wrought  upon  the  managers  of  power  in 
this  ill-fated  world.     Unless  this   shall  come  to   pass,  we 
must  expect  that  India — ^which   used  to  be  dreamed  and 
ranted  about  as  an  exhaustless   source  of  wealth  to  the 
nation — ^will   continue  to   be,  no   one  can  conjecture  how 
long,  a  most  destructive  drain  on  our  domestic  resources, 
absolutely  a  pit  to  throw  the  hard  earnings  of  the  English 
people  into,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pernicious  vent  for  an 
influence  that  is  poisoning  our  morals.     But  the  period  must 
sometime  arrive  when  either  wisdom  or  necessity  will  change 
this  condition  of  things  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  it  will  be  a 
consolation,  and  partly  even  a  compensation,  to  the  benevo- 
lent and  religious  part  of  the  community^  that  the  English 
power  in  India  is  operating  as  the  cause  of  most  important 
innovations  among  the  people, — in  some  particular  instances 
by  a  direct  authoritative  interference,  and  more  generally  by 
that  indirect  and   even   involuntary  sanction   and  weight, 
which  the  supreme  power  in  the  country  necessarily  gives 
to  whatever  benevolent  and  pious  undertakings  it  protects. 
For  how  many  wasted  millions  (no  apology,  however,  for  the 
men,  and  the  system  that  have  wasted  them)  will  it  be  a 
moral  compensation,  that,  twenty  yeai*s  hence,  there  will  be 
very  many  thousands  of  human  beings  of  an  age  to  reflect 
with  gratitude,  that  it  has  been  owing  to  English  inter- 
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fercnce  that  thej  were  not  all  murdered  in  their  natal  hour ; 
and  who  will,  therefore,  have  a  most  powerful  motive  to 
receive  with  favour,  and  consent  to  promote,  the  measures 
bj  which  the  English  may  at  that  time  be  solicitous  to  dif- 
fuse among  them  civilization  and  Christianity.  And  if  at 
length  a  general  civilization  and  Christianity  in  India  shall 
be  the  result  of  such  measures  as  could  not  have  been  pro- 
secuted  so  effectually  hut  under  advantage  of  the  asccndancjf 
of  the  English  powevy  what  a  triumphant  balance  of  good 
will  this  be  against  that  grievous  pecuniary  burden  which 
the  possession  of  India  imposes  on  us,  and  will  impose  for  a 
long  time  yet  to  come. 


BISHOP  WAYNFLETE.* 

The  bishop  was  a  very  faithful  member  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  behaved  himself  with  a  dutiful  consistency  when 
appointed,  with  several  other  high  ecclesiastics,  on  a  com- 
mission to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  writings  of  Reginald 
Pecock,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  had  received  holy  orders 
at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  bishop,  as  Waynflete  ; 
but  had  at  length  adopted  the  tenets  of  Wickliffe,  and  preached 
zealously  against  the  corruption  of  the  higher  clergy.  The 
sentence  had,  however,  rather  less  of  vengeance  in  it  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  spirit  of  the  church,  the 
ferocity  of  the  times,  the  formidable  tendency  of  the  offensive 
novelties,  and  the  rank  and  character  of  the  class  of  persons 
most  directly  aggrieved.  Those  persons  were  such  as,  hap- 
pily, we  shall  never  see  again. 

**  The  spiritual  lords  were  then  served  on  the  knee,  and  had 
pompous  retinues ;  some,  it  is  related,  appearing  abroad  with  as 
many  as  fourscore  attendants,  their  horses  all  bedecked  with 
silver  trappings.    So  splendid  was  the  mitre  when  conferred  on 

•  The  Life  of  WUliam  Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  YL,  and  Founder  of 
Kaffdalen  College,  Oxford.  By  Richard  Chimdler,  D.  D.,  formerij 
FeUow  of  that  CoUese.    Bojal  8to.    1811. 
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Waynflete ;  whose  approved  moderation,  with  the  worthy  uses  to 
which  he  destined  his  revenue,  was  well  adapted  to  conciliate 
the  temper  of  his  adversaries.  He  persevered  in  his  wonted 
and  unaffected  humilitj.'* 

When  a  man  dared  to  attack  a  most  firmly  compacted  and 
powerfnllj  armed  body  of  men  like  these,  and  to  *'  render, 
by  his  eloquence,  the  grandeur  annexed  to  episcopacy  a  sub- 
ject of  public  clamour  and  indignation,"  we  think  he  really 
should  have  been  too  much  prepared  for  consequences  to 
**  die  of  chagrin  **  when  "  he  was  sentenced  to  sit  in  his  pon- 
tificals, as  Bishop  of  Chichester,  at  the  feet  of  the  archbishop, 
and  to  see  his  books  delivered  to  the  flames,  in  St.  Paul's 
church-yard  ;  besides  undergoing  other  disgrace,  and  retiring 
to  an  abbey  on  a  pension." 

FOUNDATION  OP  MAGDALEN  COLLEGE, 

But  Waynflete  is  represented  as  having  done  perhaps  as 
much  mischief  to  the  Popish  cause  by  his  zeal  in  the  pro- 
motion of  learning,  as  all  his  other  labours  did  it  good  ;  and 
the  society  of  the  college  (Magdalen)  founded  and  endowed 
by  him  at  Oxford,  was  conspicuous  for  producing  zealous 
abettors  of  the  Reformation.      This  college  was  sincerely 
intended  as  a  service  to  learning,  perhaps  nearly  as  much  as 
t6  Popery.   If  there  was  an  additional  object,  the  perpetuating 
of  the  fame  of  the  founder,  that  wa<»,  of  course,  according  to 
the  principles  of  human  nature,  a  motive  of  far  inferior  force. 
This  institution  was  the  grand  and  favourite  work  of  his  life, 
and  it  will  be  the  main  preserver  of  whatever  reputation 
has  become  connected  with  his   name.      This  institution 
was  cherished,  watched  over,  and  provided  for,  with  the 
most  affectionate  solicitude  to  almost  the  last  day  of  the 
founder's  life,  which  was  the  11th  of  August,  1486.     His 
will  "  bequeaths   his   soul  to  Almighty   God,  the   Virgin, 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  patron-saints  of  his  cathedral," 
and  among  sundry  other  arrangements,  enjoins   on   *'his 
executors  to  cause  five  thousand  masses  in  honour  of  the 
five  wounds  of  Christ,  and  the  five  joys  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
to  be  celebrated  on  the  day  of  his  burial,  the  trental  of  his 
obit,  and  other  days,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  his  soul,  and  the 
souls  of  his  parents  and  friends."     A  magnificent  chapel,  for 
his  tomb,  had  been  prepared  in  Winchester  Cathedral  during 
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his  life-time,  with  a  waste  of  expense  very  strongly  illcw- 
trating  the  prevalence  of  superstition,  or  vanity,  or  both,  in 
the  mind  of  a  man  so  really  desirous  of  promoting  more 
public  and  liberal  objects. 

Our  quota  of  dues  to  his  character  will  have  been  fully 
paid,  when  we  have  added  Dr.  Chandlers  finishing 
eulogium  : — 

^  Humane  and  benevolent  in  an  uncommon  degree,  he  appears 
to  have  had  no  enemies  but  from  party,  and  to  have  disarmed 
even  these  of  their  malice.  His  devotion  was  fervent  without 
hypocrisy ;  his  bounty  unlimited  except  by  his  income.  As  a 
bishop,  he  was  a  kind  Either  revered  by  his  children;  as  a  founder, 
he  was  magnificent  and  munificent.  He  was  ever  intent  on  allevi- 
ating distress  and  m isery.  He  dispensed  largely  by  his  almoner  to 
the  poor.  He  enfranchised  several  of  his  vassals  fi*om  the  legal 
bondage  to  which  they  were  consigned  by  the  feudal  system. 
He  a^uuded  in  works  of  charity  and  mercy.  Amiable  and 
affable  in  his  whole  deportment,  lie  was  as  generally  beloved  as 
respected.  The  prudence,  fidelity,  and  innocence,  which  pre- 
served him  when  tossed  about  on  the  variable  waves  of  .incon- 
stant fortune,  during  the  long  and  mij^hty  tempest  of  the  civil 
war,  was  justly  a  subject  of  wonder.  He  conciliated  the  favour 
of  successive  sovereigns  of  opposite  principles  and  characters ; 
and  the  kings  his  benefactors  were,  by  his  address  in  conferring 
obligations  on  them,  convei'ted  from  being  creditors  into 
debtors." 


EXQUISITE  NONSENSK* 

Mr.  Gaisford  s  diction  will  excite  a  good  deal  of  cariosity 
and  wonder.  We  are  much  against  the  practice  of  going  on 
all  occasions  into  superlatives ;  but  we  think  that  even  after 
deliberation,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say,  it  is  the  strangest 
lingo  we  ever  read  or  heard.  In  the  utter  want  of  order  and 
logical  dependence  in  the  train  of  thoughts,  the  composition 
is  not  so  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  many  works  of  which  we 
have  occasion  to  *' tread  the  crude  consistence."     But  the 

*  An  E^ssay  on  the  good  Effects  which  may  be  derived  in  the  Britivk 
West  Indies,  in  Consequence  of  the  Abolition  of  the  African  Slave 
Trade.    Bj  Stephen  Qaisford,  Esq.    Svo.    1811. 
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anomalous  eoDstruction  of  sentences,  the  uncouth  collocation 
of  words,  and  the  samples  of  new  coinage  introduced  here 
and  there,  place  it  almost  out  of  all  parallel  or  competition. 
It  is  not,  however,  unamusing  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  anything  that  declines 
.from  its  best  to  its  worst,  by  a  very  long  gradation ;  and  the 
curious  reader  may  form  his  conjecture  at  the  number  of 
differences  of  English  style,  in  the  descending  degrees  of 
merit,  that  may  find  room  between,  for  instance,  the  com- 
position of  Junius,  and  such  as  that  in  the  following  pas- 
.sages: — 

^Colonial  fidelity  under  all  changes,  and  the  nrotection  of 
mother  countries,  are  reciprocal  obligations;  and  with  these 
advantages  the  functions  of  society  are  not  difiicult  to  preserve 
in  colonial  communities.  This  is,  however,  alluding  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  event  confessedly  more  agreeable  cursorily  to 
notice,  than  formally  to  anticipate.  A  crisis  the  drift  of  this 
essay  is  unexceptionably  to  caution  against  rather  than  accele- 
rate ;  as  the  occurrence  of  it  ought  in  no  way  or  shape  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  happiness  or  safety  of  any  colonial  class  or 
colour,  and  is  to  be  deprecated  from  an  apprehension  enter- 
tained, not  indeed  of  the  loss  of  these  colonies  by  the  change, 
but  of  the  possibility  of  their  connexions  with  the  parent  state, 
being  thereby  weakened  in  the  expedient  support  of  a  national 
zeal,  a  natural  allegiance  and  attachment  so  useful  in  colonial 
relations.  An  epoch  certainly  rendered  far  from  being  impro- 
bable, by  a  continuance  of  the  protracted  policy  of  the  past, 
instead  of  a  new  order  of  things  which  West  Indian  colonial 
affairs  immediately  called  for.'* 

**  Barbarous  customs,  which  have  disgraced  polite  natiouH 
capable  of  instructing  the  world  by  their  wisdom,  and  fastening 
to  the  memory  of  their  existence  the  meed  of  celebrity,  for  the 
most  profound  truths  and  enlightened  philosophy/* 

"It  would  be  choking  reason  to  disbelieve  tne  existence  of  the 
abuses  of  power  in  ancient  slavery." 

"  Not,  however,  to  dwell  upon  the  principles  of  an  institution 
at  the  beginnings  of  the  same,  let  ns  trace  the  origin  of  slavery 
as  far  as  reason  and  the  evidence  of  nations  assimilate  with  our 
design,  and  furnish  our  sources  of  conjecture.'* 

**  The  individual  unable  to  provide  for  himself,  is  not  likely  to 
provide  for,  nor  indeed  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  family,  con- 
sequently his  generation  very  soon  passeth  away,  agreeably  to 
evangelical  denunciation." 

"  Having  laid  the  origin  of  slavery  at  the  threshold  of  society, 
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I  must  reconcile  this  hypothesis  with  the  theory  of  &ct8  <lecliioed 
from  the  ingress  of  man  into  the  social  temple,  &e  sole  repositoiy 
of  human  wisdom,  yet,  of  all  its  other  systematical  effortSy  the 
least  able  to  elucidate  the  mystery  of  itself" 

''  Equally  difficult  it  is  also,  for  the  enslaved  exile  to  under- 
stand our  language  and  ideas,  and  being  destitute  of  a  formation 
of  mind  or  soul,  to  repose  imperfect  conceptions  of  either,  or 
fasten  the  recollection  of  instruction,  confidence  beyond  perpetual 
superintendence  is  unattached  to  their  slavery.** 

*'  The  fields  of  this  country  (the  West  Indies)  are,  however, 
the  golden  staff  of  its  renown,  to  trace  their  rural  policy,  one 
must  wade  through  the  Augean  mire  of  slavery,  I  would  spare 
the  reader  and  myself  the  unpleasin?  task,  if  I  knew  the  way  of 
exposing  an  unprofitable  law  and  deleterious  system,  by  keeping 
aloof  in  clean  paths.** 

"  Behold  an  expedience  founded  on  the  basis  of  right !  an 
expedience  unlike  that  of  our  slave-trade,  established  in  one 
century,  and  falling  to  pieces  in  the  next ;  but  an  expedience 
able  to  keep  pace  with  perpetuity,  and  exist  until  invisible  time^ 
freighted  with  the  annals  of  moral  transactions,  shall  have  nm 
its  incomprehensible  circuit ;  and  the  mysterious  fiat  of  human 
existence  being  revoked,  mortal  affairs  can  be  no  more." 

It  is  irksome  enough  to  have  the  task  of  bringing  out  such 
a  quantity  of  rubbish  to  public  notice ;  but  we  have  heard  it 
intimated  that  the  presumption  is  always  against  the  equity 
of  men  of  our  craf^  when  they  pronounce  a  book  to  be  ill 
written,  and  omit  to  justify  the  sentence  by  formal  proof. 
The  excessive  wretchedness  of  the  composition  of  thie 
volume  is  the  more  strange  and  the  less  tolerable,  as  the 
author  demands  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  literary  attain* 
ments.  For  he  quotes  the  Latin  of  Horace,  even  that 
Horace  who  wrote  in  the  Augustan  age  ;  and  tells  us  how 
the  Greek  term  corresponding  to  our  word  "  industry  **  ie 
compounded,  and  what  it  therefore  signifies. 


INFLUENCE  OF  SCENERY  ON  THE  MIND.» 

It  has  been  ascertained,  we  suppose,  by  the  experience 
of  many  self- observant  men,  that,  in  a  mind  partaking 

*  Jonmal  of  a  Tour  in  Iceland,  in  the  Suomier  of  1809.  By  WiOiam 
Jackson  Hooker,  F.LJ3.    8vo.    1811. , 
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of  tliat  kind  of  sensibility  which  is  akin  to  genius,  some 
degree  of  correspondence  takes  place  between  the  habitual 
state  of  the  imagination,  and  the  character  of  that  scene  of 
external  nature  which  is  most  constantly  presented  to  the 
senses.     Let  two  persons,  endowed  with  an  equal  share  of 
sensibility  to  this  external  scenery,  be  allotted  to  pass  seven 
or  ten  years  of  life,  especially  during  its  more  susceptible 
periods ;  the  one  on  the  sea-coast,  the  other  generally  out  of 
sight  of  all  water  but  that  of  the  draw-well ;   the  one  in  a 
dreary,  the  other  in  a  cultivated  and  beautiful  part  of  the 
country ;  the  one  amidst  a  scene  of  mountains,  rocks,  and 
cataracts,  the  other  on  a  dead  flat,  with  a  heavy  regularity 
of  horizon ;  the  one  in  a  deep  confined  valley,  the  other  on  a 
commanding  eminence  with  a  vast  and  diversified  landscape ; 
gnd  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the  state  of  the  imagination,  con- 
sidered as  an  active  power,  will  be  exceedingly  different  in 
the  two  persons  ;  and  the  quality  of  the  figures,  and  of  the 
colours,  which  it  will  supply  to  accompany  and  illustrate  the 
communicated  thoughts  of  the  one  and  the  other,  will  speedily 
indicate  in  which  of  the  contrasted  scenes  each  of  them  has 
resided.     The  man  whose  view  shall  have  been  habitually 
confined  to  a  dull  level  tract,  will  perhaps  have  the  most 
cause  to  complain  of  the  effect  on  his  imagination.     This 
tract  may  be  extremely  rich,  and,  by  a  plentiful  supply  of 
provisions  to  the  markets,  and  to  the  farmers'  and  cottagers' 
families,  may  render  to  the  community'  a  much  more  im- 
portant service  than  that  of  giving  a  picturesque  cast  to 
the  imagination  of  a  musing  and  susceptible  mind ;   and 
it  must,  doubtless,  be  a  man  of  no  ordinary  enthusiasm  for 
mental  perfections  and  ideal  possessions,  that  would  forego 
the  good  things  of  a  dull  but  plentiful  territory,  and  be 
willing,  during  a  course  of  years,  to  fare  like  the  High- 
landers, merely  in  order  to  acquire,  by  means  of  habitually 
viewing  bold  and  magnificent  scenes,  a  greater  vigour  and  a 
pcher  furniture  of  imagination.     But  let  the  importance  of 
the  matter  be  estimated  as  it  may,  the  fact  will  be,  that  the 
man  of  sensibility  and  genius,  who  shall  have  lived  a  series 
of  years  in  such  scenes,  will  display  in  his  discourse  and 
writing  a  more  vivid  character  and  power  of  imagery,  than 
$he  other  man,  of  equal  capability,  who  shall  have  spent  the 
same  number  of  years  in  a  dull  flat  region^  where,  after 
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residing  some  considerable  time,  he  will  become  sensible  of 
a  certain  tameness  stealing  over  his  fancy,  correspondent 
to  the  monotony  of  nature  around  him.  By  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  mind,  we  are  compelled  to  think  in  images^ 
— the  severest  efforts  of  intellectual  abstraction  not  bdng 
able  to  carry  the  mind  beyond  the  sphere  of  ideas  of 
material  forms.  The  images  of  objects  that  are  the  most 
constantly  presented  to  us,  will  the  most  promptly  offer 
themselves  to  us  in  the  train  of  thinking,  to  lend  as  it 
were  their  shape  and  colour  to  our  ideas,  and  to  furnish 
endless  analogies ;  and  the  more  that  any  man  possesses 
the  faculty  of  imagination,  the  more  in  proportion,  will 
the  series  of  his  thoughts  be  embodied  and  clothed  in 
images,  and  accompanied  by  analogies.  Now  it  is  obvions^ 
what  a  difference  there  will  be  between  a  series  of  thought 
which  takes  into  its  train,  as  it  proceeds,  the  images  that 
have  been  assembled  in  the  mind  from  habitually  beholding 
varied,  romantic,  and  sublime  scenes,  and  that  series  which 
passes  through  a  mind  in  which  the  habitual  set  of  imageK 
is  chiefly  derived  from  an  uninteresting  and  monotonotn 
scene  of  the  world. 

GRANDEUR  OF  ICELANDIC  SCENERY. 

And  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Iceland  ?  Why  only 
thus  much, — that  we  meant  to  say,  any  man  of  genius  who 
may  feel  his  imagination  tamed  and  sunk  in  consequence  of 
his  having  resided  a  long  period  in  some  dull,  flat,  and  (if 
such  an  epithet  may  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  nature)  vulgar  province  of  our  country,  may  do  well,  if 
there  is  nothing  arising  from  the  consideration  of  time,  or 
money,  or  health,  to  forbid  him,  to  make  a  little  expedition 
to  Iceland,  where  everything  will  strike  him  as  new,  and 
strange,  and  marvellous  ;  where  the  dull  tranquillity  of  bis 
mind  will  be  broken  up  as  by  a  volcanic  commotion ;  and 
where  such  an  assemblage  of  phenomena  will  rush  on  his 
senses,  as  might  almost  create  an  imagination  though  natorei 
had  given  him  none. 

The  voyage  thither  will,  indeed,  by  bringing  him  in  view 
of  some  of  the  mountains,  coasts,  and  islands  of  Scotland,  so 
rouse  his  faculties  and  change  the  state  of  his  ideas,  that  he 
will  not  be  suffered  to  feel^  in  absolute  perfection,  the  oon- 
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traat  between  a  homely  but  fertile  English  country — with 
its  meadows  and  corn-fields,  its  hedges,  high  roads,  and 
villages,  and  here  and  there  a  hill  or  a  stone,  barely  worth 
half  an  hoar's  walk  after  dinner — and  the  wild  and  dreary 
magpsifioence  of  these  dominions  of  alternate  frost  and  fire. 
Were  so  sadden  or  so  unconscious  a  transition  possible  as  to 
prevent  any  gradation  of  ideas,  be  might  well  be  content  to 
accept  this  contrast  instead  of  a  visit  which  he,  like  many 
other  imaginative  persons,  may  have  sometimes  wished  to 
make  to  another  planet. 

REIKEVIG,  THE  CAPITAL  OP   ICELAND. 

After  several  days  of  rough  weather  and  tiresome  beat- 
ing about,  and  one  instance  of  imminent  danger  from  a 
sunken  rock,  our  travellers  got  fairly  into  the  direction  of 
the  bay  of  Reikevig,  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  were 
carried  in  by  some  pilots,  whose  appearance  and  manners, 
as  presenting  the  first  moral  sample  of  the  country,  engaged 
our  author's  utmost  curiosity.  The  novelty,  the  grotesque 
character  of  countenance  aud  dress,  and  the  social,  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  friendly  disposition,  prevented  that  unmingled 
disgust  which  would  otherwise  have  been  excited  by  their 
extreme  filthiness,  of  which  the  several  offensive  marks  and 
circumstances  are  recounted.  They  evinced  a  prodigious 
power  of  execution  on  the  ship's  eatable  stores  ;  and  they 
appeared  to  recognise,  with  intuitive  sagacity,  that  great 
principle  of  European  wisdom,  that  there  is  no  enduring 
existence  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  without  the  leave  and 
the  assistance  of  planters  on  the  other  side ;  for  they  testified 
the  liveliest  satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  snufi*  and  tobacco, 
even  the  boys  of  fourteen  making  interest  for  a  share  of  the 
latter.  The  humblest  class  of  the  inhabitants  cannot  but 
with  extreme  difficulty  command  a  little  of  this  luxury  ;  but 
snuff  is  in  general  use,  and  is  employed  with  so  little  neat- 
ness as  to  give  a  disgusting  appearance  to  the  visages  of  the 
people. 

ICELANDIC   HOSPITALITY. 

It  was,  however,  in  a  style  widely  different  from  this, 
that  our  author  and  two  of  his  companions  were  received  and 
entertained  by  the  old  ex-governor  Stephensen,  in  the  little 
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Island  of  Yidoe,  four  mile  from  Reikevig.  The  dinner  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  plentiful  and  well-prepared  courseF, 
which  followed  one  another,  without  any  warning  to  the 
guests  to  provide  for  their  reception.  Consequentlj,  being 
tolerably  saturated  with  the  first,  they  were  forced  to  a  con- 
siderable exertion  by  the  second ;  they  were  alarmed  and 
distressed  when  a  third  came  in  upon  them  ;  and  the  reader 
may  guess  what  plight  they  were  in,  while  fighting  their 
way  through  a  fourth  and  a  fifth,  which  were  followed  by 
sundry  fluid  and  solid  addenda.  They  were  forced  to  per- 
form, and  in  no  slender  way,  quite  through  to  the  conclusion. 
They  shrunk,  as  much  as  they  could,  from  so  arduous  a 
service  ;  they  represented,  petitioned,  entreated,  remon- 
strated, protested,  did  everything  that  has  ever  been  done 
against  tyranny,  short  of  absolute  rebellion ;  but  all  in  vain. 
The  old  governor  Avas  peremptory  and  relentless.  "Yon 
are  my  guests,"  said  he,  ^'  and  this  is  the  first  time  you  have 
done  me  the  honour  of  a  visit ;  therefore,  you  must  do  as  / 
would  have  you  ;  in  future,  when  you  come  to  see  me,  yoo 
may  do  as  you  like.'*  He  excused  himself  from  sharing  their 
toils  and  perils  on  the  plea  of  his  age.  Unwilling  to  end 
their  mortal  existence  in  this  formidable  island,  they  pro* 
cured  that  their  boat  should  be  brought  to  for  them ;  and 
they  were  carried  ofi^,  like  wounded  soldiers,  in  a  state  of 
distress  from  which  they  were  a  considerable  time  in 
recovering. 

INCONVENIENCES  OF  TRAVELLING  IN  ICELAND. 

On  being  supplied  with  horses,  tents,  and  a  guide,  Mr. 
Hooker  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  GeyserSy  or  great  boiling 
jets.  Seven  horses  were  barely  sufficient  for  himself,  the 
guide,  a  German  from  the  ship,  who  was  to  be  interpreter 
by  means  of  Ids  speaking  Danish,  and  the  tents  and  pro- 
visions. 

They  advanced,  through  a  country  consisting  either  of  a 
dreary  moor,  over  which  large  masses  of  rock  were  every 
where  scattered,  or  of  a  disagreeable  morass,  in  which  their 
horses  every  now  and  then  sunk  up  to  their  bellies.  The 
first  day  they  passed  a  "  perpendicular  side  of  a  hill,  com- 
posed of  basaltic  columns,  joined  here  and  there,  like  those 
in  StafTa,  but  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
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and  leas  regularly  columnar."  After  a  miserable  night's 
lodging,  on  the  moist  and  swampy  ground^  they  went  to 
breakfast  at  the  house  of  a  priest : — 

''The  only  part  of  it  to  which  we  were  admitted,  was' that  in 
which  the  fish,  tallow,  wool,  milk,  &c.,  were  kept ;  for  this  being 
the  best  part  of  an  Icelandic  building,  it  is  used  for  the  reception 
of  strangers.  It  had  walls  of  alternate  layers  of  turf  and  stone, 
without  either  cement  to  unite  them,  or  plaster  to  conceal  their 
nakedness,  and  the  floor  was  the  bare  earth.  One  chair  was  all 
our  host  could  furnish,  and,  indeed,  there  would  not  have  been 
room  for  more,  so  completely  was  the  place  lumbered  up  with 
old  chests,  old  clothes,  &c.  What  little  provision  there  was  in 
the  house  was  most  willingly  offered.*' 

"  At  noon  our  friend  was  obliged  to  take  leave  of  us,  as  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  setting  off  for  Eeikevig,  where  he 
was  to  preach  a  sermon  before  the  bishop  on  the  following 
morning.  As  there  was  every  appearance  of  the  rain,  which 
fell  in  torrents  the  whole  day,  continuing,  and  of  our  being  con- 
sequently detained,  the  priest  assured  us  he  would,  if  possible, 
be  home  the  following  day,  that  he  might  accompany  us  to 
Thingevalle.  We  hardly  expected  him ;  for,  in  addition  to  his 
own  weight,  his  horse  had  to  carry  two  large  chests,  containing 
tallow,  wool,  and  worsted  stockings,  which  were  to  be  bartered 
for  iron,  and  other  articles  of  necessity,  at  Beikevig." 

The  thing  was,  however,  accomplished,  the  wet  clothes 
having  never  been  taken  off,  not  even  for  the  display  before 
the  bishop. 

THE   GETSEB   SPRINGS. 

After  witnessing,  at  Middalr,  another  station  in  the  pro- 
gress, a  special  scene  of  poverty,  distress,  and  ingenuous 
kindness,  at  the  house  of  the  priest,  our  traveller  diligently 
prosecuted  his  way  towards  the  Geysers,  and  very  reasonably 
exulted  to  find  himself  at  length  arrived  in  a  tract  where 
numerous  boiling  spnngs,  and  columns  of  steam,  gave  him 
warning  of  what  he  might  soon  behold.  The  principal  and 
most  distant  of  these  columns  of  steam,  soon  drew  him  away 
from  examining  a  beautiful  sulphuric  efilorescence  on  the 
heated  ground,  and  admiring  springs  that  were  throwing  up 
their  boiling  water  several  feet : — 

^  A  vast  circular  mound  was  elevated  a  considerable  height. 
It  was  of  a  brownish  grey  colour,  made  rugged  on  its  exterior,. 
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but  more  especially  near  the  margin  of  the  basin,  by  numeroiu 
small  hillocks  of  some  siliceous  substance,  rough  with  minnta 
tubercles,  and  covered  with  a  beautiful  efflorescence.  On 
reaching  the  top  of  this  mound,  I  lookeil  into  the  perfectly  cir- 
cular basin,  which  gradually  shelved  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
pipe  or  crater  in  the  centre,  whence  the  water  issued.  It  wm 
not  possible  to  enter  the  basin,  for  it  was  filled  nearly  to 
the  edge  with  water  the  most  pellucid  I  ever  beheld,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  observable  a  slight  ebullition,  and  a  large, 
but  not  dense  body  of  steam.  At  nine  oclock.  I  heard  a  hollow 
subterraneous  noise,  which  was  thrice  repeated  in  the  course  of 
a  few  moments  ;  the  two  last  reports,  following  each  other  more 
quickly  than  the  first  and  second.  It  exactly  resembled  the 
distant  firing  of  cannon,  and  was  accompanied  each  time  with 
a  perceptible,  though  very  slight  shaking  of  the  earth." 

**  I  was  standing  at  the  time  on  the  brink  of  the  basin,  bat 
was  soon  obliged  to  retire  by  the  heaving  of  the  water  in  the 
middle,  and  the  consequent  flowing  of  its  agitated  surface  over 
the  margin,  which  happened  three  separate  times  in  abont  as 
many  minutes.  I  had  waited  but  a  few  seconds  when  the  first 
jet  took  place,  and  this  had  scarcely  subsided  before  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  second,  and  then  by  a  third,  which  last  was  by  far 
the  most  magnificent,  rising  in  a  column  that  appeared  at  least 
ninety  feet  in  height,  and  to  be  in  its  lower  part  nearly  as  wide 
as  the  basin  itself,  which  is  fifty-one  feet  in  diameter.  The 
bottom  of  it  was  a  prodigious  body  of  white  foam  ;  higher  up, 
amidst  the  vast  clouds  of  steam  that  had  burst  from  the  pipe, 
the  water  was  seen  mounting  in  a  compact  column,  which,  at  a 
still  greater  elevation,  burst  into  innumerable  long  and  narrow 
streamlets  of  spray,  that  were  either  shot  to  a  vast  height  in  the 
air,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  or  thrown  out  from  the  side, 
diagonally,  to  a  prodigious  distance.  The  excessive  transparency 
of  the  water,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  drops  as  the  sun  shone 
through  them,  considerably  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle. 
As  soon  as  the  fourth  jet  was  thrown  out,  which  was  much  less 
than  the  former,  and  scarcely  at  the  interval  of  two  minutes 
from  the  first,  the  water  sunk  rapidly  in  the  basin,  with  a  rush- 
ing noise,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  column  of  steam, 
which  hiid  been  continually  increasing  from  the  commencement 
of  the  eruption,  and  was  now  ascending  perpendicularly  to  an 
amazing  height,  as  there  was  scarcely  any  wind,  expanding  in 
balk  as  it  arose,  but  decreasing  in  density." 

Daring  the  several  days  that  Mr.  Hooker  remained  in  this 
much  more  than  enchanted  region,  in  which  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  boiling  springs  with  their  columns  of  steam, 
there  were  many  eruptions  of  the  great  Geyser,  some  of 
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tliem,  at  least  one  of  them,  to  a  considerablj  greater  height 
than  that  of  which  we  have  extracted  the  description.  The 
heat  of  the  water  was  uniformly  212**  of  Fahrenheit. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  great 
Geyser,  there  was  another  crater  of  very  considerable 
dimensions,  which  was  reported  to  Mr.  Hooker  as  some- 
times exhibiting  phenomena  of  no  contemptible  order.  The 
tents  had,  therefore,  been  pitched  near  it  to  afford  the 
better  station  for  watching  its  operations.  It  did  not  seem 
to  make  any  extraordinary  pretensions  for  some  time,  the 
water  only  boiling,  and  gently  flowing  over  the  side.  The 
sensations  which,  therefore,  came  upon  him  in  a  moment  may 
be  conjectured,  and  must  be  envied  by  all  his  readers : — 

^  Whilst  I  was  examining  some  plants  gathered  the  day  before, 
I  was  surprised  by  a  tremendously  loud  and  rushing  noise,  like 
that  arising  from  the  fall  of  a  great  cascade.  On  putting  aside 
the  canvas  of  my  tent,  I  saw,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  me,  a 
column  of  water  rising  to  a  perpendiculai*  heignt  of  full  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  which  continued  for  an  hour  and  half, 
with  but  little  variation,  in  a  body  of  seventeen  feet  in  its 
widest  diameter ;  and  this  was  thrown  up  with  such  force  and 
rapidity,  that  the  column  continued  to  the  very  summit  as  com- 
pact in  body,  and  as  regular  in  width  and  shape,  as  when  it  first 
issued  from  the  pipe.  Standing  with  our  backs  to  the  sun,  we 
enjoyed  the  signt  of  a  most  brilliant  assemblage  of  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the  solar 
rays  passing  through  the  shower  of  drops  that  was  falling 
between  us  and  the  crater.  Stones  of  the  largest  size  that  I 
could  find,  and  great  masses  of  the  silicious  rock,  which  we 
threw  into  the  crater,  were  instantly  ejected  by  the  force  of  the 
water;  and,  by  the  violence  of  the  explosion,  shivered  into 
small  pieces,  and  carried  up  to  the  full  height  of,  and  frequently 
higher  than,  the  summit  of  the  spout.  One  piece  of  a  light 
porous  stone  was  cast  at  least  twice  as  high  as  the  water,  and 
falling  in  the  direction  of  the  column,  was  met  by  it,  and  a 
second  time  forced  up  to  a  great  height  in  the  air.*' 

AN   ICELANDIC    CHURCH. 

On  one  of  the  latter  days* of  Mr.  Hooker's  encampment  on 
this  unequalled  spot,  he  was  reminded  of  its  being  Sunday, 
by  seeing  a  number  of  people  passing  on  horseback  toward 
a  church  at  some  distance  ;  and  he  determined  to  attend  the 
'service ;  calling,  by  the  way,  at  the  house  of  an  old  lady, 
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who  was  celebrated  as  rich  bj  the  Icelanders,  for  she  was 
the  proprietor  of  "ten  cows,  five  rams,  and  a  hundred 
sheep."  The  account  of  the  manners  of  the  people  as  dis- 
played in  the  church-yard  previously  to  the  service,  and  of 
their  seriousness  during  its  performance,  is  a  curious  picture 
of  friendly  simplicity,  and,  to  all  appearance,  of  sincere 
interest  about  their  religion  : — 

**  This  spot  (the  churchyard),  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
minister  on  a  sabbath,  affords  a  most  interesting  spectacle. 
Numerous  parties  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  come 
on  horseback,  and  in  their  best  apparel,  were  continually  saluting 
each  other ;  and  any  person  who  nad  been  absent  from  the  place 
of  worship  for  a  more  than  usual  length  of  time,  either  through 
illness  or  any  other  cause,  was  kissed  by  the  whole  congregation. 
As  they  were  little  accustomed  to  see  strangers,  they  all  nocked 
around  us,  presenting  us  with  milk  and  cream  from  the  neigh- 
bouring farm,  and  asking  us  a  hundred  questions.  Many  were 
surprised  at  our  having  come  so  far  to  see  the  Greysers,  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  Took  at  with  the  utmost  indifference.** 

WONDERS  FAMILIARIZED   BECOME   INDIFFERENT. 

There  will  be  some  little  reluctance  to  admit,  what  is  pro<* 
bably  the  truth  nevertheless,  that  if  these  amazing  objects 
were  in  England,  they  would  be  regarded  with  similar  indif- 
ference by  the  generality  of  the  people  after  being  long 
familiarized  to  the  sight.  It  would  be  a  very  curious,  and 
perhaps  a  very  mortifying  experiment,  for' even  men  of  taste 
and  philosophers  to  try,  whether,  and  how  soon,  and  by 
what  perceptible  degrees,  their  feelings  also  would  decline 
from  amazement,  and  inquisitive  wonder,  down  to  a  com- 
parative general  indifference. 

CHURCHES   USED  AS  WAREHOUSES. 

The  churches  are  often  made  the  places  of  temporary 
entertainment  for  strangers,  as  being  larger  than  the  apart- 
ments of  the  dwellings.  In  many  instances,  the  inhabitants 
use  them  also  as  depositaries  for  their  better  clothes,  which 
are  lodged  in  chests  that  serve  also  as  seats.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  miserable  structures,  with  respect  to  con* 
venience  of  any  kind,  but  especially  in  the  article  of  light, 
the  small  allowance  of  which  must,  we  should  think,  reduce 
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the  priest,  on  a  misty  day,  to  depend  on  his  memory  in  per- 
forming the  service.  The  established  religion  is  Lutheran, 
from  which,  it  seems,  there  are  no  dissentients. 

EXTRAORDIKAHT   SALMON   FISHING. 

He  saw  much  that  was  grand  and  inexpressibly  dreary  in 
the  country,  and  much  that  was  wretched  in  the  physical 
condition  of  the  people,  on  his  way  back  to  Reikevig. 
Thence  he  made  an  excursion  to  be  present  at  an  annual 
salmon-fishing,  in  the  river  Lax  Elbe,  where  he  saw  two 
thousand  two  hundred  caught  in  one  day.  Two-thirds  were 
cured  for  exportation,  and  the  other  given  to  the  persons 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  fishery.  This  annual  day 
presents  a  scene  of  extraordinary  festivity  and  sociality ;  as 
most  of  the  people  from  a  great  distance  round  assemble  at 
the  spot,  in  their  best  dress,  and  all  classes  mix  and  converse 
on  terms  of  kindness  and  equality. 

FIBE   AT    SEA. 

Our  author  set  sail  to  return  to  England  near  the  end  of 
August,  and  when  the  ship  was  twenty  leagues  distant  from 
any  shore  it  was  found  to  be  on  fire,  from  the  malicious  con- 
trivance, as  it  was  afterwards  proved,  of  some  Danish  pri- 
soners at  Reikevig.  When  they  were  all  in  expectation 
of  immediate  destruction,  they  saw  a  vessel  approaching 
which  proved  to  be  an  English  ship,  the  Orion,  which  had 
quitted  the  harbour  at  the  same  time,  but  had,  by  means  of 
superior  sailing,  been  left  far  behind.  The  captain  of  this 
ship,  however,  had  boldly  ventured  on  a  nearer,  and 
reputedly  dangerous  course,  and  thus  most  providentially 
came  up  just  in  time,  in  time  to  one  moment,  to  save  all 
the  crew.  The  whole  cargo  perished  however,  and  all  Mr, 
Hooker's  collections  and  drawings. 
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LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS.* 

Hoi;\'Ey£R  limited  and  precarious  may  be  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press  in  this  country,  we  are  yet^  no  doubt,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  period  when  the  circulation  of  every  book, 
that  may  presume  to  tell  a  little  offensive  truth  about  recent 
and  contemporary  public  characters,  shall  become  a  thing  of 
such  extreme  difficulty  and  hazard,  as  it  is  now  in  France 
and  most  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  Our  situation  in  this 
respect  is,  perhaps,  not  entirely  what  a  high-spirited  and 
free  people  might  wish ;  but  still  we  do,  by  means  of  the 
press,  obtain  in  one  way  or  another,  many  pieces  of  such 
information  concerning  our  occupiers  of  power,  as  the 
people  of  France  have  no  chance  of  gaining  with  respect 
to  their  high  political  class.  So  much  at  least  of  the  truth 
is  suffered  to  be  told,  as  ought  to  keep  actively  alive  that 
necessary  suspicion,  that  incredulity  of  official  virtue,  which 
no  nation  can  dismiss  without  surrendering!  itself  to  im- 
position, extortion,  and  despotism.  But  in  France,  the 
great  authorities  now  existing,  and  even  those  that  have 
had  their  day,  seem  to  be  a  subject  as  sacred  and  inter- 
dicted as  the  economy  of  the  Grand  Turk's  seraglio.  A 
book,  that  in  ever  so  cool  and  chronicle-like  a  style  under- 
takes to  state  plainly  why  a  certain  number  of  persons  claim 
to  be  more  noted  for  some  time  to  come  than  the  ordinary 
currency  of  names,  is  seized  upon  at  the  printing-office,  or 
intercepted  on  its  way  to  the  publisher's ;  and  if  by  some 
accident  or  legerdemain  two  or  three  copies  escape,  and 
make  their  way  to  the  extremities  of  the  empire,  and  this 
country,  it  is  through  such  a  series  of  lucky  incidents  and 
hair-breadth  turns,  as  to  furnish  a  little  romantic  history, — 
as  curious  as  that  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  escape  from  durance 
in  France,  or  that  of  an  enslaved  captive,  who  baffles  the 
])recautions,  the  fetters,  and  the  sentinels  of  the  Dey  of 
Algiers.  The  original  of  the  present  work  is,  it  seems,  in 
this  catagory,  and  has  had  need  of  all  a  thiefs  dexterity. 

THE   FRENCH   REVOLUTIONISTS. 

Excepting  the  "  Annals  of  Newgate,"  and  two  or  three 

*  Biographie  Modeme.  Lives  of  Remarkable  CbaracterB,  who  have 
distinguiahed  themselves  from  the  CommencemeDt  of  the  French 
lievolution  to  the  present  time.    Three  vols.  8vo.    1811. 
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'Mmilar  repositories  of  haman  renown,  there  never  was  a 
biographical  work  so  miscellaneous,  and  comprising  such  a 
multitude  of  persons,  in  which  the  writers  have  seemed  so 
uniformlj  willing  for  their  subjects  to  be  detested  or  despised. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  personal  histories, 
written  bj  we  know  not  whom,  and  published  after  a 
great  proportion  of  them  were  no  longer  living  to  con- 
tradict erroneous  statements,  had  the  work  been  suifered 
to  circulate, — cannot  be  accepted  as  a  record  on  which  we 
can  confidently  rely,  or  on  the  authority  of  which  a  future 
historian  can  make  any  one  assertion  not  otherwise  to  be 
verified.  In  attempting  to  make  use  of  the  prodigious  con- 
tradictory mass  of  memoirs,  laudatory,  apologetical,  oppro- 
brious, and  vindictive,  that  came  out  in  Paris  during  both 
the  tumultuous  and  the  declining  season  of  the  revolution, 
we  may  very  well  suppa<)e,  from  the  samples  that  came  to 
this  country,  that  the  writers  of  this  work  must  have  found 
infinite  embarrassment. 

THE  FACTIONS   OF  THE   FRENCH   REVOLUTION. 

A  most  prominent  subject  throughout  these  memoirs,  and 
to  which  almost  every  sec!ond  page  unavoidably  reverts,  is 
the  dreadful  and  mortal  conflict  between  the  faction  denomi- 
nated the  Mountain,  the  Jacobins  or  Terrorists,  and  the 
party  of  the  Gironde.  There  never  was  a  hostility  more 
truly  internecine,  by  intention,  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
necessity,  and  even  duty,  on  the  other.  The  progress  and 
termination  of  this  grand  contest  form  one  of  the  most 
afflictive  views  in  all  history.  Whatever  degree  of  vision- 
ary theory,  or  of  personal  ambition,  might  be  imputable  to 
the  Girodins,  among  the  chiefs  of  whom  we  hardly  need  to 
name  Brissot,  Eoland,  Guadet,  Gensonne,  Louvet,  Lanjui- 
nais,  Eersaint,  &c.  &c.,  it  is  most  evident  that  they  were 
the  only  hope  of  France,  after  the  monarchy  was  fallen. 
Theirs  was  the  fine  and  cultivated  talent,  the  sincere  love 
of  freedom,  and  the  solicitude  to  preserve  substantial  justice, 
humanity,  and  order,  amidst  the  tumultuous  breaking  loose 
of  a  great  and  depraved  people  from  an  inveterate  slavery, 
to  pass,  as  these  eloquent  philosophers  promised  themselves 
— alas!  for  the  melancholy  delusion — into  the  state  of  a 
well-ordered  and  happy  republic.  However  hopeless  this 
might  have  been  foreseen  to  be,  by  less  enthusiastic  and 
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more  religious  speculators  on  the  qualities  of  nations  and 
of  mankind,  it  is  not  the  less  grievous  to  see  these  men 
baffled  in  all  their  patriotic  schemes  and  efforts  ;  insulted, 
clamoured  against,  and  menanced  by  a  ferocious  rabble 
that  usurped  and  dishonoured  the  name  of  the  people;  losing 
ground,  notwithstanding  their  faithful  co-operation  and 
their  prodigious  combination  of  eloquence,  at  each  suc- 
cessive contest  in  the  hall  of  what  purported  to  be  the 
national  legislature;  and  finally  sinking  under  the  fury  and 
the  axe  of  the  most  dreadful  league  of  demoniacs  that  the 
sun  ever  shone  upon  in  one  place.  The  mind  is  appalled 
in  attempting  to  think  what  tliey  even  ought  to  have  done 
in  a  situation  quite  unparalleled, — a  situation  in  which, 
unless  they  could  have  thought  it  right  to  adopt  prompt 
and  summary  measures  for  the  personal  destruction  of  the 
dreadful  murderers  with  whom  they  were  committed  in  a  con- 
flict absolutely  inevitable,  their  own  fate  was  but  rendered  the 
more  certain  by  every  effort  they  made  to  save  the  nation* 

UNANIMITY  OP  THE  GIRONDISTS. 

It  is  some  little  relief  to  a  tragedy  so  much  more  crowded 
with  the  novelties  and  the  monsters  of  evil  than  poetry  has 
ever  presumed  to  feign,  to  see  the  spirit  of  amity  and  com- 
pact which  prevailed  among  these  patriots  in  their  perilous 
and  unsuccessful  warfare,  as  contrasted  with  the  mutual 
jealousies  and  deadly  rancours  by  which  their  antagonists 
were  tormented  amidst  their  triumphs,  and  stimulated  to 
destroy  one  another,  in  successive  detachments  of  such  vic- 
tims as  no  man  but  a  Christian  could  commiserate. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

If  the  deplorable  state  of  the  very  nature  of  man,  as 
illustrated  so  awfully  by  events  and  characters  brought  forth 
in  this  grand  commotion,  be  a  matter  really  too  obvious  to 
need  a  single  remark,  it  is  perhaps  little  less  superfluous  to 
make  the  more  specific  remark,  that  bad  government,  com- 
bined, indeed,  with  the  ignorance  and  intolerance  attendant 
on  superstition,  was  the  great  immediate  cause  that  pre^ 
pared  and  produced  this  eruption  of  evil.  The  people  of 
civilized  nations  are  almost  as  unapt  to  insurrection  and 
rebellion  as  ponderous  bodies  to  fly  off  from  the  centre  of 
attraction.     They    do    not  detest  their  courts  and  their 
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nobility,  and  despise  their  clergy,  till  the  oppression 
exercised  by  these  governing  and  enriched  classes  is 
become  intolerable.  When  will  the  other  old  governments 
of  the  world  condescend  to  learn  from  what  has  been  seen 
in  France,  how  to  prevent  revolutions  P 


ADVANTAGES  OF  ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCH .♦ 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  further  we  are 
removing  from  ancient  times,  the  better  acquainted  we  are 
becoming,  in  various  points,  with  their  condition  and  opera- 
tions. For  instance,  in  consequence  of  the  labours  of  a 
multitude  of  critical  scholars,  some  of  them  indefatigable, 
some  of  them  acute,  some  of  them  ingenious,  and  a  propor- 
tion of  them  combining  all  these  qualifications,  we  are  now, 
it  is  presumed,  much  less  remote  from  something  like  a 
certainty  of  what  were  really  the  words  written  by  the 
authors  of  classical  antiquity,  than  any  of  their  former 
readers  have  been,  since  the  times  immediately  subsequent 
to  their  appearance.  From  a  comprehensive  investigation 
and  comparison  of  all  the  known  remains  of  ancient  history, 
and  the  exercise  of  a  philosophical  speculation  on  the  collec- 
tive testimony,  we  have  unquestionably  attained  both  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  the  transactions,  and  ajuster  estimate 
of  the  characters,  of  ancient  nations  than  were  possessed 
by  our  forefathers.  Our  picturesque  view,  also,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  of  the  people  of  remote  ages, 
has  distincter  lines  and  more  vivid  colours;  in  consequence 
of  liberal  antiquarian  research,  and  of  fortunate  discoveries, 
which  have  made  us  better  acquainted  with  the  structure 
of  their  abodes,  their  fortresses,  and  their  temples,  with 
their  weapons,  their  domestic  utensils,  their  dresses,  their 
ornaments.  An  immense  number  and  variety  of  faithful 
memorials  of  their  living  economy  have  been  drawn  from 
masses  of  ruins,  have  been  dug  from  the  ground,  and  have 
been    discovered   in    grand    assemblages   in   subterranean 

*  A  Description  of  the  Andent  TerraeottM  in  the  BritiBh  MuBeum. 
4to.     1810. 
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cities.  And  the  long  rest  of  the  dead  has  been  disturbed, 
in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  world,  by  the  curiosity  of 
Europeans  to  know  all  the  drcnmstanoes  of  ancient 
inhumation.  The  Tenerable  tumuli  on  our  own  plains  and 
hills  have  been  opened ;  and  there  is  one  most  indefatiga- 
ble investigator,*  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  man 
of  the  age,  to  finish  the  funeral  part,  but  indeed  not  ex- 
clusively that  part,  of  the  picture,  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  this  island,  the  view  of  whose  rude  memoriab 
excites  an  interest  hardly  less  solemn,  because  mingled  with 
much  more  of  the  sense  of  darkness  and  mystery,  than  that 
inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  the  magnificent  monu- 
mental ruins  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

We  might  even  add,  that  the  physical  state  of  the  worid 
in  ancient  times  is,  by  a  slow  progress  of  discovery  and 
speculation,  becoming  more  known  to  as  than  it  was  to 
our  ancestors,  in  consequence  of  the  multiplied  perforations 
of  the  strata  nearest  its  surface,  and  the  prodigious  accu- 
mulation of  fossil  specimens  of  organic  existence  brought 
under  the  eager  inspection  of  science. 

There  is  cause  to  be  pleased  at  this  augmentation  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  past  world.  The  greater  certainty  of 
history,  and  the  greater  weight  and  precision  which  will 
be  given  to  whatever  lessons  are  ordinarily  reputed  to  be 
taugiit  by  history,  will  not  be  all  the  advantage.  What 
would  strike  us  as  a  higher  benefit  is,  the  peculiar  and 
elevated  solemnity  which  a  well-disposed  mind  is  made 
to  feel,  in  beholding  the  vision  of  the  past  world,  while 
the  shade  that  in  a  great  measure  veils  it,  is  here  and 
there  removing,  or  becoming  more. attenuated,  to  disclose, 
though  still  in  a  gloomy  and  mystical  light,  some  of  its 
awful  features.  It  may  be  hoped,  perhaps,  that  such 
subjects  of  contemplation  will  somewhat  aid  the  formation 
of  a  serious  habit  in  the  mind.  They  should  naturally 
tend  to  prevent  the  thoughts  from  resting  in  dull  and 
vulgar  tranquillity  on  the  little  ordinary  matters  of  life, 
and  excite  them  to  a  certain  earnest  expansiveness  toward 
remoteness  and  sublimity.  And  we  wish  it  might  not  be 
too  sanguine  to  hope,  that  the  solemnity  and  enlargement 
<»f  mind,  thus    favoured   by   contemplations   of   the   past 

•  Sir  Richard  C.  Hoftre. 
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world,  would  render  it  more  susceptible  of  the  influences 
trom  that  other  side, — futurity,  where  views  of  still  greater 
amplitude,  solemnity,  and  sublimity  are  presented  to  con- 
templation, also  through  a  medium  partially  mysterious  and 
obscure. 

On  moral  accounts,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  consideration 
of  the  improvement  or  gratification  of  taste,  we  are  much 
pleased  with  the  efforts  that  are  making  for  the  recovery 
of  the  relics  and  almost  lost  vestiges  of  antiquity.  We 
are  glad  that  a  few  exquisite  remains  of  Athenian  art 
have  been  saved  and  brought  to  this  country,  that  we 
have  gained  some  of  the  removeable  memorials  of  the  ancient 
f^yptians,  that  some  of  the  Roman  terracottas  have  been 
preserved  for  us  so  long  in  a  dry  well  near  the  Porta 
Latina,  that  repositories  have  been  filled  from  the  houses  of 
Herculaneum,  that  so  many  interesting  monuments  of  the 
ancient  Britons  have  been  discovered  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
and  that  the  intelligent  researches  of  future  years  will 
doubtless  bring  to  light  many  more  precious  relics,  in 
those  countries  especially  where,  at  present,  a  barbarous 
government  and  state  of  society  preclude,  in  a  great  measure 
the  researches  of  artists  and  antiquaries.  We  are  glad  uUo 
that  these  treasures  should  be  extensively  made  known  to 
the  public  by  means  of  accurate  and  elegant  engraving.^, 
provided  that  it  is  not  done  in  so  very  sumptuous  and 
exorbitant  a  style  as  to  preclude  all  but  the  decidedly 
wealthy  part  of  the  community  from  participating  in  the 
gratification  and  the  knowledge. 


ON  ALLEGORY  * 


Perhaps  no  unpardonable  sin  against  good  taste  would  be 
committed  by  a  man,  who  should  wish  that  the  method  of 
instructing  mankind  by  protracted  and  complicated  allegory, 
wight  be  laid  aside  for  ever.  Indeed,  separately  from 
:iny  judgment  dictated  by  the  laws  of  good  taste  and 
literary  merit,  there  is  a  moral  consideration,  not  entirely 

•  The  Pilgrimage  of  Thoophilue  to  the  City  of  Ood.     8vo.     1812. 
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inapplicable  to  the  subject — it  is,  that  the  period  and  state 
of  the  world  in  which  we  are  fallen,  should  have  some 
influence  on  the  choice  of  modes  of  written  instruction.  And 
if  there  is  any  fact  in  the  character  of  the  present  times,  that 
peculiarly  claims  to  have  such  an  influence,  it  is  this,  that 
the  attention  and  the  time  of  the  community,  are  engrossed 
by  an  extraordinary  combination  of  urgent  circumstances, 
which  force  people  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  very  busy  and 
very  anxious.  We  think  that,  in  consideration  of  this  fact, 
those  who  write  to  convey  instruction,  will  do  well  to 
adopt  the  most  direct  and  perspicuous  methods,  instead  of 
obliging  their  readers  to  expend  their  eflbrts  in  following 
it  through  circuitous  courses  -  to  toil  in  pondering  and  guess- 
ing the  import  of  visions  and  allegories — and  often  to  feel 
that  their  labour  has  resulted,  after  all,  in  nothing  like  a 
clear  addition  to  their  knowledge,  or  beneficial  efiect  on  th^ 
will. 

ALLEGORY  AN   rNFERIOR  MODE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

This  view  of  the  matter  assumes  the  inferior  merits  of 
extended  allegory,  as  a  mode  of  instruction.  And,  in  truth, 
we  suppose  that  almost  all  readers,  so  far  as  they  reflect,  have 
one  conviction  on  this  point.  Every  one's  experience  testifies 
that  it  is  ineflicient  and  unsatisfactory,  whether,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  laws  of  allegorical  writing,  it  be  executed  well 
or  ill.  And  we  suppose  that  a  long  allegorical  work  will 
hardly  be  deemed  well  executed  on  easier  conditions  than 
these :  that  the  story  shall  be  mainly  constructed  of  objects 
and  facts,  and  not  be  a  mere  dialogue  of  qualities  personified  ; 
that  almost  all  the  constituent  matters  of  it,  whether  per- 
sons, actions,  or  scenery,  shall  be  figurative  and  emblem- 
atical, the  interior  meaning  being,  to  a  considerable  extent 
carried,  with  analogical  proportion,  into  even  the  rami- 
fications and  minutise  of  the  fable  ;  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  it  shall  be  quite  as  complete,  taken  simply  as  a  story, 
as  if  it  had  no  such  interior  meaning.  Now,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  vast  difliculty  of  such  a  performance,  and  the  conse- 
quent probability  of  failure  in  almost  every  new  attempt,  it 
is  evident  that,  supposing  the  attempt  to  be  succ&^ful,  in  as 
high  a  degree  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  the  supposed 
mcural  purpose  will  be  but  slenderly  eflfected.    For  one  thing 
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it  is  a  perfeeUy  known  fact,  that  extremely  few  readers  are 
of  a  disposition  to  be  at  any  considerable  pains  to  dis- 
cover the  import  of  allegorical  types,  either  where  it  is 
recondite  or  where  it  is  obvious.  But  supposing  them 
ever  so  intent  on  ascertaining  it,  no  undertaking  on 
earth  cao  be  more  hopeless,  than  that  of  detecting  dis- 
tinct moral  significances  in  the  indefinite  multiplicity  of 
{torticulars  necessarily  included  in  the  construction  of  a 
complete  story, — of  getting  acquainted  with  the  rational  souls 
supposed  to  be  latent  in  the  endless  variety  of  forms  pre- 
sented in  the  fictitious  creation.  By  what  previous  exercises 
and  proofs  of  his  sagacity  is  any  reader  to  assure  himself,  in 
entering  on  a  long  allegorical  fable,  that  he  shall  readily  and 
unerringly  apprehend  the  moral  import,  for  example,  of  the 
variety  of  the  landscape  views  in  the  fabled  region — of  each 
of  the  enumerated  kinds  of  trees,  flowers,  animals— of  every 
edifice  and  its  respective  parts— of  the  diverse  modes  and 
colours  of  the  costumes — and  of  all  the  actions  of  the 
animate  and  the  rational  beings  represented  ?  If  it 
should  be  said  that  this  is  greatly  overstating  the  require- 
ments on  his  sagacity, — for  that  very  many  of  these  par- 
ticulars are  not  meant  to  be  allegorical,  that  the  author  has 
not  pretended  to  put  any  moral  or  speculative  soul  within 
a  great  portion  of  the  sensible  objects  represented  for  the  sake 
of  the  mere  completeness  and  verisimilitude  of  the  story, — 
the  reader  8  unfortunate  situation  is  not  at  all  mended.  He  now 
cannot  know,  probably  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  whether 
the  forms  presented  to  him  are  mere  shadows  or  painted 
ahapes,  meant  only  to  amuse,  in  passing,  his  eye  and  fancy, 
or  veritable  philosophers  and  moralists,  whom  it  becomes 
him  to  approach,  and  salute  with  deference  and  inquiry.  It 
will  seem  to  him  hardly  a  due  respect  to  the  genius  and 
wisdom  of  the  writer  to  assume,  without  consideration,  that 
this,  and  the  next,  and  ten  successive  images,  though  he 
cannot  discern  any  glimpse  of  the  interior  significance,  are 
the  mere  play  of  poetry,  or  the  properties  or  embellishments 
of  picture.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  be  more 
ridiculous  than  for  him  to  be  gravely  detecting  a  hidden 
sapience  of  which  the  writer  himself  never  dreamed.  Think 
then  what  an  enviable  task  this  reader  has  on  his  hands.  He 
hasy  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  contemplate  the  fable  in  its 
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palpable  and  foremost  quality  of  a  complicated  scheme  of  action 
and  scenery ;  to  ascertain  which  of  the  vast  multitude  of  parti- 
culars, great  and  small,  are  allegorical,  and  which  are  not ;  and 
to  draw  out  in  a  precise  form  the  respective  moral  signifi- 
cance of  each  and  every  one  that  he  has  discovered  to  have 
an  important  secret  to  tell.  It  is  evident  that  if  all  this,  or 
something  near  it,  is  not  done,  the  pretended  purpose  of 
allegorical  writing  is  not  accomplished ;  it  is  equally  evident 
that  all  this,  or  anything  near  it,  will  not  be  done  by  one 
reader  in  ten  thousand ;  it  is,  therefore,  evident,  finally^ 
that  extended  allegory,  when  executed  even  in  the  best 
manner,  is,  at  least  comparatively,  a  wretched  misapplication 
of  the  writer's  talent  and  labour. 

Spenser's  "fairt  queen." 

The  Fairt  Queen  is  beyond  all  question  or  comparison,  the 
<rrandest  work  in  this  department ;  and  we  may  appeal  to 
its  readers  whether  they  ever  think  of  studying  it  as  s 
system  of  moral  philosophy.  They  would  almost  all  confess 
that  they  read  it  for  its  marveUous  adventures  and  exquisite 
descriptions  ;  pleased,  undoubtedly  they  will  say,  and  perhape 
profited,  by  the  moral  reflections  momentarily  presented  here 
and  there  through  an  interval  of  the  imagery,  but  so  occupied 
and  satisfied  with  the  obvious  and  superScial  magnificence  of 
the  scene,  as  rarely  to  think  of  any  attempt  at  digging  into 
the  precious  mines  reported  to  be  underneath.  Now  and  th^i 
perhaps  they  are  visited  by  a  rather  ungracious  conscionsness 
that  they  are  not  obtaining  all  that  the  work  might  yield  to 
them  ;  that  they  are  even  failing  to  obtain  that  which  grave 
commentators,  if  not  the  author  himself,  may  have  professed 
to  regard  as  the  most  valuable  thing  contained.  They  are 
perhaps  excited  to  a  slight  attempt  to  develope  the  included 
wisdom  ;  but  they  find  that  this  breaks  the  fascination  of  the 
story,  and  that,  besides,  there  is  something  in  every  stann 
to  b^e  this  moral  inquest.  They  are  uncertain  whether  the 
object  before  them  is  an  emblem  or  not,  or,  if  it  be,  what  it 
means  ;  they  reflect,  in  excuse  for  their  indolence,  or  in 
consolation  for  their  dulness,  that  they  can  learn  morality, 
with  much  more  precision  at  all  events,  elsewhere ;  and 
they  then  return  to  the  mighty  performer  in  a  disposition 
to  give  him  all  due  credit  as  a  philosopher,  but  confessing 
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that  it  is  not  fbr  his  lectures  but  his  magic  that  they  attend 
him. 

If  such  be  the  inefficacy,  for  moral  instruction,  of  allegorj 
in  the  most  perfect  state  of  execution  it  is'ev^r  likely  to  attain, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  say  a  word  about  it  as  exemplified 
in  a  numerous  tribe  of  clumsy  performances ;  excepting 
indeed  that  in  such  performances  it  is  often  much  more 
intelligible,  as  to  its  interior  import,  that  it  is  in  the  ^  Fairy 
Queen,"  and  than  it  would  be  in  any  work  of  that  high  rank 
of  genius  ;  from  this  plain  cause,  that  men  of  little  genius  or 
none^  are  not  masters  of  refined  analogies  and  remote  relations. 
A  mind  of  Spenser's  kindred  perceives  so  many  relations, 
real  while  not  grossly  palpable,  between  moral  truth  4ind  the 
material  world,  as  to  be  able  to  invest  that  truth,  when 
putting  it  in  the  form  of  allegory,  with  a  vast  combination  of 
various  and  unexpected  symbols,  all  having  some  true  relation 
to  the  subject,  but  not  a  few  of  them  having  so  refined  a 
relation  that  their  import  cannot  be  obvious  to  the  generality 
of  readers.  Inferior  allegories,  on  the  contrary,  will  be 
likely  to  take  their  emblematical  figures  from  the  narrow 
tract  of  coarse  and  obvious  relations, — with  the  exception  of 
BOW  and  then  a  far-fetched  absurdity,  obtained  by  a  desperate 
effort  for  boldness  and  originality.  Thus  the  reader  is  saved 
an  immensity  of  trouble  \  he  is  forced  into  none  of  those 
wanderings  of  eoiyecture  and  exercises  of  ingenuity  to  which 
he  would  be  doomed,  in  prosecuting  the  abstract  import  of 
a  superior  work,  through  its  wilderness  of  visionary  fancies, 
ks  endless  crowds  of  emblematical  forms.  But  then,  he  is 
precluded  from  that  delight  of  the  imagination,  by  which  it 
is  pretended  to  be  the  very  purpose  and  value  of  allegory  to 
recommend  the  otherwise  too  austere  instructions  of  truth. 
He  is  to  receive  these  instructions  under  the  guise  of  a  few 
ordinary  figures,  which,  instead  of  giving  those  truths  the 
attractions  of  a  new  and  variegated  and  animated  vehicle, 
only  force  them  into  a  less  distinct,  while  it  is  not  at  all  a 
more  pleasing,  mode  of  exhibition  than  their  naked  plainness 
would  have  been.  Indeed,  a  main  device  of  ordinary  allegor- 
ists,  has  been,  to  invest  doctrines,  virtues,  and  vices,  with  a 
personal  being,  by  the  great  and  creative  process  of  giving 
them  a  personal  denomination,  and  then  without  more  ado  to 
set  them  a-talking  ;  and  Spenser,  amidst  the  arduous  toils  ^ 
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his  great  performance,  might  have  enyiously  fretted,  if  he 
ooald  have  foreseen  with  what  facility  we  should  he  able  to 
work  an  allegory  to  any  required  extent,  by  means  of  Mr. 
Proud-Spirit  and  Mr.  Humble-Mind,  Mr.  Liberty  and  Mr. 
Self-interest,  and  a  countless  generation  of  personages  of  all 
dispositions,  occupations,  sexes,  and  sizes,  created  with  as 
much  ease  as  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  made  men  by  flinging 
pebbles  backward  over  their  heads. 

BUNYANS   <<  pilgrim's  PROGRKSS." 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  work*  of  real  though  confined 
genius,  partakes  somewhat  of  the  higher,  and  doubtless  much 
of  the  inferior,  style  of  allegorical  invention.  Among  religioiM 
readers,  it  has  obtained  an  established  favour  which  no 
criticism  would  much  contribute  either  to  confirm  or  impair. 
It  has  acquired  so  much  of  a  certain  venerableness  of  antiquity 
and  prescription,  and  is  the  object  of  a  partiality  so  kind  and 
extensive,  among  even  children,  as  an  amusing  story,  and 
among  their  pious  elders,  partly  from  its  having  been  a 
favourite  of  their  childhood,  and  partly  because  it  supplies 
much  religious  instruction,  that  all  modem  works  of  similiar 
object  and  construction  necessarily  appear  under  the  greatest 
disadvantage.  They  are  unavoidably  brought  in  contrast 
with  the  old  favourite,  and  the  consequence  is  easily  fore- 
seen ;  so  easily  that  we  exceedingly  wonder  it  does  not 
deter  all  attempts  at  imitation.  We  think  a  little  reflection 
would  surely  have  convinced  the  well-meaning  writer  of  the 
work  before  us,  that  if  he  had  serious  instructions  to  impart 
on  different  topics  of  religion  from  those  exhibited  in  so 
lively  a  manner  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  it  would  be  yery 
much  better  to  offer  them  in  a  plain  didactic  form  than  in  an 
humble  imitation  of  that  work. 
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Vert  oonsiderable  credit  is  due  to  the  author's  industry 
of  research,  and  some  praise  to  that  benevolent  vivacity 
which  the  musty  smell  of  obsolete  books,  and  the  rumination 
on  the  injustice  of  mankind  to  bookmakers,  have  not  been 
able  to  reduce  to  dulness  or  turn  to  acidity.  He  is  himself 
of  a  liberal  temperament  in  estimating  and  applauding  the 
merits  of  authors  and  excusing  their  defects.  So  far  as  he 
has  to  act  the  critic  he  seems  better  pleased  with  the  chari- 
table part  of  his  calling.  As  to  his  workmanship,  it  displays 
that  freedom  and  that  cast  of  reality,  which  cannot  be  given 
but  by  a  writer  who  is  quite  at  home  in  his  subject, — at  home 
not  only  in  point  of  knowledge,  but  of  complacency.  He 
fondles  his  subject,  coquettes  with  it,  affects  perhaps  some- 
times to  reproach  it  as  a  thankless  and  rueful  one,  mourns 
over  it  with  intermingled  tears  and  antics,  but  through  all 
the  whimsical  variation  of  feelings  and  manners,  is  ever 
faithfully  in  love  with  it.  With  such  advantages,  an  author 
must  be  very  slenderly  endowed  in  what  may  be  called  the 
metallic  part  of  the  mental  constitution,  to  fail  altogether  to 
please. 

At  the  same  time  we  think  our  author  would  not  be 
abetted  in  very  high  claims,  in  the  superior  and  severer  order 
of  qualifications.  Provided  he  amuses,  he  is  content,  we 
conclude,  to  be  told,  that  he  writes  with  a  very  gentle  effort 
of  the  understanding,  with  an  extremely  crude  connexion  of 
ideas,  with  a  desultory  attention  to  the  given  subject,  with  a 
not  nnfrequent  intervention  of  quaint  fantasies  and  some- 
thing very  like  bombast,  and  with  a  general  and  excessive 
incorrectness  of  language.  We  conclude  he  would  not  be 
offended  at  being  told  this,  because  he  appears  to  us  to  have 
made  no  effort  whatever,  during  the  lapse  of  years  and  the 
course  of  writing,  to  correct  himself  in  these  points.  There 
are  in  the  present  work  the  same  flippancy  and  frequent 
extravagance  in  the  spurts  or  effusions  of  feeling,  the  same 
loose  and  frisking,  and  yet  not  seldom  affected  diction,  and 

*  Calamities  of  Authors ;  indudiog  some  Inquiries  respecting  their 
Moral  and  Literary  Characters.  By  the  Author  of  the  **  CuriositieB  of 
Literature.*'    Two  vols.  8to.    1812. 
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the  .same  utter  abandonment  of  all  the  rules  of  constractioii. 
It  is  to  us  utterly  astonishing  how  a  man  of  sense  and  taste 
can  have  been  so  long  busy  in  literature,  so  long  observing 
how  other  men  have  put  words  on  strings  to  make  sentences, 
and  so  long  doing  it  himself,  without  acquiring  even 
mechanically  the  knack  of  doing  it  more  correctly. 

After  all,  we  have  here  a  very  entertaining  book, — if  it 
be  right  in  moral  principle  that  a  feeling  which  may  be 
expressed  by  so  light  an  epithet  should  prevail  in  the 
perusal  of  the  memorials  of  such  folly,  vice,  and  wretched- 
ness, as  the  author  has  displayed  in  humiliating  attendance 
on  talents  and  learning. 

THE   POETICAL   WITS. 

In  the  section  entitled  '  The  Sufferings  of  Authors,'  the 
poetical  wits,  Nash  and  Greene,  are  the  chief  subjects.  Of 
the  latter  it  is  said,  "  Robert  Greene,  the  master-wit,  wrote 
the  *  Art  of  Coney-catching/  or  cheatery,  in  which  he  was 
an  adept.  He  died  of  a  surfeit  of  Rhenish  wine  and  pickled 
herrings,  at  a  fatal  banquet  of  authors — and  left  us  his 
legacy  among  the  Authors  by  Profession,  *  a  groats  worth  of 
wit  bought  with  a  million  of  repentance/  One  died  of 
another  kind  of  surfeit.  Another  was  assassinated  in  a 
brothel."  Some  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Nash,  give  a 
strong  and  dark  picture  of  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  genuis 
suffering  neglect  and  penury,  and  neither  governed  nor  con- 
soled by  principles  of  piety.  "Such  men,"  our  author  truly 
observes,  '*  but  too  of\en  suffer  that  genuis  to  be  pervert^ 
and  debased.  Many  who  would  have  composed  history,  have 
turned  voluminous  party  writers  ;  many  a  noble  satirist  has 
become  a  hungry  libeller.  Men  who  are  starved  in  society, 
hold  to  it  but  loosely.  They  are  the  children  of  Nemesis  ! 
They  avenge  themselves — and  with  the  Satan  of  Milton  they 
exclaim,  *  Evil  be  thou  my  good ! '  Never  were  these 
feelings  more  vehemently  echoed  than  by  this  Nash — the 
creature  of  genuis,  of  famine,  and  of  despair.  He  lived 
indeed  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  but  writes  as  if  he  had  lived 
in  our  own." 

▲RISTOGRATIC   PATRONAGE   OP   AUTHORS. 

Another  section,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Mendicant  Author, 
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and  the  Patrons  of  Fonner  Times,'*  supplies  some  highly 
curious  illustrations  of  the  condition  of  literary  men  in  those 
times,  by  relating  the  hapless  fortunes  of  the  poet  Church- 
yard, of  Elizabeth's  age,  Stowe  the  antiquary,  and  a  still 
more  pitiable  composition  of  scholarship,  simplicity,  and 
wretchedness,  under  the  name  of  Myles  Davies,  "whose 
biography,"  says  he,  "is  quite  unknown,"  and  who  was  at 
first  '*a  Welsh  clergyman,  a  vehement  foe  to  Popery, 
Arianism,  and  Socinianism,  and  of  the  most  fervent  loyalty 
to  Greorge  I.  and  the  Hanoverian  succession.'*  The  wanton 
rudeness  of  aristocratical  patrons,  and  the  meanness,  and  in 
some  instances  downright  knavery,  of  their  returns  for 
literary  attendance  and  adulation,  which,  nevertheless,  they 
were  vastly  willing  to  receive,  are  exhibited  in  combination 
with  the  pitiable  and  yet  detestable  toils  of  servility,  and 
form  a  lively  picture  of  modes  of  degradation  which  litera- 
ture has  now  in  a  good  measure  outlived. 

ROYAL  ELEEMOSTNART  GRANT  TO  STOWE. 

Stowe,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  a  life  of  almost  unpa- 
ralleled antiquarian  toils,  obtained  from  the  literary 
monarch  James  1.  letters -patent  under  the  great  seal, 
permitting  him,  during  the  space  of  one  year,  "  to  gather 
the  benevolence  of  well-disposed  people  within  this  realm  of 
England  ;  to  ask,  gather,  and  take  the  alms  of  all  our  loving 
subjects."  These  letters  -  patent  were  published  by  the 
clergy  from  the  pulpits,  but  produced  so  little  that  they 
were  renewed  for  another  twelvemonths.  One  entire  parish 
in  the  city  contributed  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  !  Such 
then  was  the  patronage  received  by  Stowe  to  be  a  licensed 
b^gar  throughout  the  kingdom  for  one  twelvemonth  !  Such 
was  the  public  remuneration  of  a  man  who  had  been  useful 
to  his  nation,  but  not  to  himself! 

COWLEY,   DENNIS,   AND  ORATOR  HENLEY. 

In  a  section  on  "  Cowley  and  his  Melancholy,"  we  think 
there  would  have  been  no  injustice  in  censuring  much  more 
freely  the  weakness  and  folly  of  a  man  of  independent  for- 
tune, and  immense  intellectual  resources,  in  letting  his  sen- 
sibilities be  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  tinselled  personages 
for  whom  he  had  no  respect,  and  from  whom  he  wanted  nothings 
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A  spirited  sketch  of  the  character  and  the  forlom,  bat 
ahnost  deserved  fate  of  the  noted  critic  Dennis,  forms  the 
substance  of  the  subsequent  section.  This  is  followed  by  a 
long  chapter  under  the  title  of  '*  Disappointed  Genuis  takes 
a  fatal  direction  by  its  abuse  ;**  and  the  subject  is  the  once- 
famous  *^  Orator  Henley,"  who  well  deserved — not  so  much 
as  an  actor  in  civil  or  literary  history,  as  a  specimen  in 
natural  history — the  labour  our  author  has  bestowed  in 
bringing  together  all  the  recorded  particulars  concerning 
him.  It  is  an  extremely  curious  exhibition,  and  made  in 
our  author*s  most  vivacious  style — a  style  which  crackles 
with  innumerable  smartnesses,  and  sometimes,  it  is  but  justice 
to  say,  hits  on  real  brilliances  and  felicities,  but  is  apt,  like 
human  creatures,  to  be  most  unlucky  when  most  ambitions. 

COMPATIBILITT  OP   STUDT  ¥nTH  LOKQ  LIFE. 

A  chapter  on  the  '*  Maladies  of  Authors,"  cites  some  me- 
lancholy examples  of  men,  whose  too  intense  and  unremitting 
studies  have  resulted  in  oppression  of  spirits,  or  premature 
death,  such  as  Bayne,  Cotgrave,  Henry  Wharton,  Kirke 
White,  and  Macdiarraid.  But  the  instances,  we  fancy,  of 
men  that  really  do  themselves  any  great  harm  by  excess 
of  study,  are  extremely  rare.  No  fact  is  more  conspicuous 
in  literary  history  than  the  compatibility  of  very  great  and 
prolonged  mental  industry  with  health  and  long  life,  as 
evinced  by  the  multitude  of  instances  of  hard  students, 
living  to  the  age  of  from  seventy  to  eighty,  and  not  a  few 
beyond  this  latter  term  prosecuting  their  labours  to  the 
very  close  of  life  ! 

LABORIOUS   AUTHORS. 

There  is  a  long  chapter  under  the  title  of  *  Laborious 
Authors,'  in  which  the  chief  figure  is  Anthony  Wood,  whose 
labours  are  highly  commended,  Joshua  Barnes,  and  Cole, 
the  humble  friend  of  Horace  Walpole.  Cole  had  passed  a 
long  life  in  the  pertinaceous  labour  of  forming  an  Atherug 
CantabrigienseSy  and  other  literary  collections  designed  as  a 
companion  to  the  work  of  Anthony  Wood.  These  mighty 
labours  exist  in  more  than  fifty  folio  volumes  in  his  own 
hand-writing.  An  extract  is  given  from  his  manuscripts  of 
the  date  of  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  work  was 
begun,  descriptive  of  the  dreary  state  of  his  feelings  after 
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atilsoloB^  aa4  jet  dedarins  it  woaU  be  sdn 
aiaenbk  to  afandon  h. ' 

We  win  traifcicribe  a  sdll  more  melaacholT  instance : — 

m 

*2  *|^Br>  Edwiid  GMteD  derocoi  Ka  life  to  kK  TjerCcvn  B^pttf- 
jftitmu  He  lammts  the  leventeen  jean  of  incredible  paiiw, 
doriaf  vbidi  be  tboocbt  kimaelf  idle*wh«ii  b«  haul  no«  deroted 
*BtMo  or  e^teea  boor^  a  d»j  to  tbis  biboir :  th:&t  be  bad 
ezpMided  all  bia  iabeiiuzkee— ^t  »  said  more  tban  twelve 
thwaBd  povndi ;  tbat  it  bad  broken  bis  con»tita:ioii,  and  left 
bim  blind  aa  wefl  aa  poor.  Wben  tbis  inriJcable  Poljglot  wa* 
PoUiBbed,  tbe  eopiea  remained  n&sold  in  bis  b^nds :  for  tbe 
baned  CSastell  bad  antidpated  tbe  coriositr  and  knowledge  of 
tbe  pablie,  hj  a  fall  eentnnr.  He  bad  so'  completelr  deroCed 
biaiaelf  to  oriental  stodiea.' tbat  tber  bad  a  Terr  remarkable 
eoueqiieuee,  §ar  be  bad  tUaOy  forgotten  bis  own  iangnafre,  and 
eonld  aeareelj  apell  a  single  word.  It  appears,  tbat  ^y^d  bondred 
^yf  tbeae  Lexicons,  nnaold  at  tbe  time  of  bis  deatb«  were  placed 
by  Dr.  Gastell  s  niece  in  a  room  so  little  regarded,  that  scareelr 
one  complete  oupj  escaped  the  rate,  and  the  **  whole  load  of 
learned  raga  sold  onlj  for  seren  pounds,'*  about  the  present 
▼alne  of  a  single  copj.** 

Ahnoet  all  these  sections  will  be  found  entertaining,  and 
aerend  of  them  ought  to  convej  lessons  of  great  utility  to 
nogoiiie  literarj  aspirants,  and  to  those  who  fancj,  that  a 
little  genius,  real  or  self-imputed,  will  excuse  the  want  of 
morals,  or  of  common  sense. 

There  can,  we  fear,  be  no  comprehensive  and  specific  cure 
for  tbe  evils  peculiarly  incident  to  authors  as  a  class.  The 
literary  department  will  continue  always  to  be  attempted  by 
numbers  who  must  fail,  and  suffer  all  the  attendant  and 
consequent  mortifications,  or  still  heavier  distresses.  But 
we  may  hope,  that  a  book  like  this  may  serve  to  deter  a  few 
who  are  in  danger  of  yielding  to  the  flattering  temptation. 


CARDINAL  WOLSEY.* 

AocoHDiKG  to  Mr.  Gait,  Wolsey  was  not  only  one  of  tbe 
ablest  (for  there  can  be  no  question  or  discussion  about  his 
talents),  bat  one  of  the  most  upright,  public-spirited,  and 

*  The  Life  and  Administration  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.    Qy  John  Gall 
4to.    1818. 
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wisely  munificent  men  that  ever  interfered  in  the  manage- 
ment of  national  affairs — worthy  of  all  the  elevation  he 
attained,  and  worthy  that  his  fall,  like  the  sudden  prostra- 
tion of  a  colossus  or  a  tower,  should  have  crushed  all  who 
were  contributing  to  it  or  desiring  it.  And  how  is  this 
representation  made  out  ?  Is  it  by  large  disclosures  of 
new  evidence  ?  or  by  denying  the  facts  on  which  the  pre- 
vailing judgment  is  founded  ?  or  by  original  and  refined 
reasonings  to  show  that  opposite  inferences  ought  to  have 
been  drawn  from  those  facts  ?  No :  the  substantial  matters 
of  fact  arc,  indeed  inevitably,  just  the  same  in  this  as  in 
former  records  ;  nor  are  they  subjected  to  any  laborious 
process  of  Jesuitical  chemistry  to  make  them  yield  a  different 
result.  The  business  is  done  for  the  Cardinal  by  plain 
arbitrary  assertions  in  his  favour,  thrown  in  here  and  there 
throughout  the  narration,  and  by  a  general  gilding  or  varnish 
of  laudatory  epithets. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dull  than  the  writer's  prosing  and 
invective  on  the  vanity  of  ambition,  the  folly  of  depending  on 
the  favour  of  monarchs,  and  the  vices  and  errors  of  prosperous 
men.  If  Mr.  Gait  had,  amidst  his  perverseness,  betrayed 
something  of  the  vigour,  the  originality,  the  ingenuity  of 
some  of  the  noted  lovers  of  paradox,  the  Rousseaus  and  the 
Warburtons,  we  might  have  been  amused,  while  yet  regret- 
ting so  unprofitable  an  employment  of  talents,  to  see  one  more 
wayward  freak  of  genius  (rash  however  beyond  all  pre- 
ceding example),  in  the  attempt  to  transform  so  notorious, 
so  firmly  and  minutely  delineated  a  character  of  history,  as 
Wolsey.  But  such  a  wantonness  of  genius  must  have 
attempted  its  object  partly  at  least  in  the  way  of  invalidating 
records,  or  extorting  from  them  a  different  testimony  from 
what  they  have  been  usually  understood  to  give,  or  quali- 
fying their  evidence  into  doubtfulness  and  confusion.  As 
Mr.  Gait  has  forborne  such  an  operation,  and,  accepting  the 
facts  as  told  by  former  historians,  has  consented  to  repeat 
the  story  in  a  way  which  proves  the  profligacy  of  his  heix>, 
it  is  surely  a  strangely  foolish  and  ill-supported  whim  to 
bedizen  with  the  terms  appropriate  to  excellence,  a  charac- 
ter confessedly  formed  from  such  materials. 

WOLSEY'S  BOUNDLESd  AMBITION. 

Wolsey^s  whole  career  manifests  a  boundless  ambition  as 
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the  ragmag  qoafitj  of  his  cbaraeter.  It  wroi^bt  and  raged 
in  his  mind  afanosl  to  insanity  ;  and  there  was  no  interest  of 
earth  or  hearen  which  be  was  not  readj  to  sacrifice  to  it. 
Now  if  Mr.  Gah  eoold  not  coincide  with  the  oracles  of  reli- 
gion,  and  with  the  maTinw  of  the  higher  schoob  of  moral 
philosophj,  in  reprobating,  for  a  leading  principle  of  action, 
a  pasaoo  which  is  essentiaUj  a  gross  and  direct  mode  of 
sdfisbnesSy  and  is  sare  to  become  bj  indulgence  fbriooslr 
insatiable,  and  to  drire  its  slave  towards  all  manner  of 
iniqoitj,  with  the  nnremitting  activity  of  a  possessing 
demon  ;  and  if  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  pronounce  an 
emphatical  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  Cardinal  Cor 
surrendering  himsdf  to  be  actuated  bj  this  evil  spirit, — 
though  this  sentence  is  pronounced  even  bj  historians  not 
pretending  to  any  high  refinements  of  religious  and  manl 
principle  ;  if  Mr.  Gait  could  not  do  this,  he  might  at  least 
have  forborne  any  thing  like  applause.  He  might  simply 
have  acknowledgei  the  unquestioned  fact  of  the  Cardinal's 
being  immensely  ambitious,  and  let  alone  the  sentence  on  its 
merits.  But  no :  our  author  is  too  independent  and  bold 
fcnr  that  He  directly  declares  in  favour  of  ambirion  as 
a  noble  principle  of  action.  He  acknowledges,  indeed,  that 
it  will  not  sanctify  all  means  that  may  be  employed  for  the 
gratification  of  the  passion  ;  but  the  general  strain  of  hb 
language  assumes  that  the  Cardinal  was  clear  on  thii«  ground. 
The  monstrous  excess  of  the  Cardinal's  vanity  and  ostenta- 
tion, his  childish  passion  for  parade  and  tinsel,  seem  rather 
to  have  on  him  that  imposing  effect  which  was  felt  by  the 
humble  gazers  at  his  Eminence's  pageantry,  than  to  excite 
either  his  contempt  or  his  compa<9§ion.  Even  the  wretched 
impolicy,  so  like  fatuity,  of  Wolsey's  systematically  haughty 
treatment  of  the  English  nobility,  appears  very  little  to 
qualify  Mr.  Gait's  admiration  of  his  wisdom.  Nor  is  he 
reproved  for  his  want  of  discernment  in  expecting  that  a 
foreigner,  an  Englishman,  of  low  origin,  of  arrogant  temper, 
and  unlimited  ambition,  could  ascend  the  papal  throne,  with 
all  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  French,  and  the  Imperial 
churchmen  and  potentates  looking  complacently  at  the  feat. 
The  vigour  and  severity  of  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  his 
administration  are  celebrated  in  a  style  as  if  it  were  impos- 
ubie   any  meaner  sentiment  than  abhorrence  of  clerical 
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corruption    could   be   concerned  in   an    inquisition  which 
brought  him  an  ample  revenue  of  fines,  compositions,  or 
confiscations.    His  own  gross  immorality  is  treated  as  gentlj 
as  if  he  had  shown  his  biographer  his  cards  of  indulgence, 
duly  signed  and  paid  for,  and  convinced  him  of  their  validity. 
There  is  no  censure,  that  we  recollect,  of  the  Cardinal's 
faithful  remembrance  of  all  personal  offences  till  the  proper 
moment  for  effectually  repaying  them.   Few  of  the  common- 
places, which  are  not  sparingly  administered,  are  wasted  in 
doing  justice  to  that  integrity  of  the  minister,  which  even 
Cavendish,  with  all  his  kind  and  regretful  partiality,  has  yet 
described  in  the  remarkable  sentence,  "  Readiest  in  all  the 
council  to  advance  the  king's  only  will  and  pleasure,  having 
no  respect  to  the  cause,'*     Though  Mr.  Gait  has  words  df 
very   little  indulgence  for  what  he  holds  contemptible  in 
character,  they  are  not  forthcoming  at  the  deplorable  mean* 
ness  of  the  humiliation  by  which  Wolsey,  when  he  found 
himself  falling,  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  offended  and 
unfeeling   tyrant.      Nor  is  any  drawback  made  from  the 
ample  tribute  paid  to  his  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  know- 
ledge, his  *^vast  and  pn)spective  comprehension,"  and  the 
"  foreseeing  faculties  of  his  genius,"  on  account  of  his  last 
message  of  advice  to  Henry,  uttered  in  the  very  hour  of 
death,  exhorting  the  king  to  exercise  his  vigilance  and 
power  against  the  commencing  efforts  towards  a  reformation 
in  England.     As  to  his  habitual  neglect  and  violation  of 
religion,  regarded  as  a  concern  distinct  from  all  ecclesiastical 
institutions  and  ceremonies,  a  direct  concern  between  the 
human  spirit  and  its  Creator,  we  are  really  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  utter  inattention  to  any  such  matter  as  this  in 
modern  historians,  that  Mr.  Gait's  taking  no'  serious  cog- 
nizance of  it,  even  in  the  life  of  an  ecclesiastic,  notwith- 
standing he    did    himself  make  a  melancholy   and    most 
memorable  reference  to  it  near  his  end,  almost  fails  to  strike 
us  as  a  defect  in  the  work.     And  indeed  the  subject  is  quite 
as  well  let  alone  by  writers  who  have  no  impression  of  its 
importance^  and  do  not  even  care  to  understand  it.     It  is 
enough  for  the  present  author  to  observe,  after  reciting  the 
Cardinal's  well-known  expression,  '^Had  I  served  God  as 
diligently  as  I  have  done  the  king,  he  would  not  have  given 
me  over  in  mj  grey  hairs." 
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Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  evils  in  the  mundane 
system,  we  suppose  no  man  will  account  it  one  of  them, 
that  in  each  class  of  beings  that  have  many  general  principles 
of  constitution  in  common,  there  should  foe  found  individuals 
strikingly  contrasted  with  one  another  ;  that  there  should  be 
laburnums  and  woodbines  as  well  as  oaks — peacocks  as  well 
as  eagles — antelopes  as  well  as  camels  and  elephants — and 
Chateaubriand  as  well  as  Paley.  There  is  yet  room  in  the 
system  for  them  all ;  and  there  are  offices  and  occupations 
for  them  all  to  fill,  and  which  can  be  filled  by  each  respec- 
tively in  a  far  better  manner  than  by  the  opposite  entities. 
Let  them  only  avoid  mixing  and  exchanging  their  vocations, 
and  the  economy  will  go  on  conmiodiously. 

CHARACTEE  OP  M.  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

We  think  M.  Chateaubriand  has  fully  made  good  his 
claims  to  a  place  in  our  fine  portion  of  the  creation  ;  that 
he  has  fallen  into  the  right  district  of  it  ;  that  his  activity  in 
it  has  been  most  laudably,  indeed  almost  heroically,  zealous  ; 
and  that  he  has  transgressed  his  proper  limits  only  about  as 
much  as  is  commonly  incident  to  the  self-deception  and  ambi- 
tion of  mortals,  even  when  their  intentions  are  the  best. 

He  is  a  singular  and  interesting  man  ;  so  sincere,  so 
tender,  so  impassioned,  so  enthusiastic,  so  imaginative,  that 
we  admit  him  among  our  friends,  with  less  of  the  cold 
inquiry  and  calculation  what  good  he  is  likely  to  do  us,  and 
among  men  of  genius,  with  less  disposition  to  put  his  judg- 
ment to  any  severe  proof,  than  we  should  entertain  in  almost 
any  other  instance.  It  is  gratifying,  too,  and  excites  a 
strong  partiality,  that  a  French  infidel  of  genius  should 
become  a  Christian  almost  of  any  kind,  and  on  any  terms. 
And,  provided  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his  principles 
be  not  injuriously  afiectedby  his  success,  we  are  pleased  that 
one  reward  of  his  honesty  and  courage  has  been  such  a  popu- 
larity, in  France,  of  his  services  to  a  good  cause,  as  to  out- 
rival and  mortify  the  base  fraternity  that  he  has  deserted. 

•  The  Beauties  of  ChriBtiaDity.    By  F.  A.  De  Chateaubriand.    8vo. 
Three  vols.    1813. 
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His  own  account,  however,  of  this  happy  separation,  will 
serve  to  apprise  his  pupils  that  they  are  not  to  attend  him 
for  the  acquisition  of  logic,  and  his  admirers  that  they  must 
hewarc  of  proclaiming  him  for  a  philosopher. 

"  My  religious  opinions  have  not  always  been  the  same  they 
are  at  present.  Offended  by  the  abuses  of  some  institutions, 
and  the  vices  of  some  men,  I  was  formerly  betrayed  into  decla- 
mation and  sophistical  arguments  against  Christianity.  I  might 
throw  the  blame  upon  my  youth,  upon  the  madness  of  the 
revolutionary  times,  and  upon  the  compauy  I  kept :  but  I  wish 
rather  to  condemn  myself,  for  I  do  not  know  how  to  defend 
what  is  indefensible.  I  will  only  relate  simply  the  manner  in 
which  Divine  Providence  was  pleased  to  call  me  back  to  my  duty. 

'*  My  mother,  after  having  been  thrown  at  seventy-two  years 
of  age  into  a  dungeou,  where  she  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
destruction  of  some  of  her  children,  expired  at  last  upon  a  pallet^ 
to  which  her  misfoi*tunes  had  reduced  her.  The  remembrance 
of  my  errors  diffused  great  bitterness  over  her  last  days.  In 
her  dying  moments,  she  charged  one  of  my  sisters  to  call  me 
back  to  that  religion  in  which  I  had  been  brought  up.  My  nister, 
faithful  to  her  solemn  trust,  communicated  to  me  the  last  i*equest 
of  my  mother.  When  her  letter  reached  me  beyond  the  seas, 
far  distant  from  my  native  country,  my  sister  was  no  more ;  she 
had  died  in  consequence  of  the  rigours  of  her  imprisonment* 
These  two  voices  issuing  from  the  tomb,  this  death  which  served 
as  the  interpreter  of  death,  struck  me  with  irresistible  force.  I 
became  a  Christian.  I  did  not  yield,  I  allow,  to  great  super- 
natural illuminations,  but  my  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity sprung  from  the  heart.     I  wept,  and  I  believed.** 

DESIGN   OP  "THE  BEAUTIES   OF   CURISTIANITY." 

This  work  was  an  earlier  performance  than  either  his 
*'  Itinerary,"  or  "  TJie  Martyrs,*'  though  it  comes  later  into 
the  English  language.  The  author  had  contemplated  with 
grief  the  great  practical  victory  gained  over  Christianity,  in 
his  native  country,  by  the  philosophic,  the  lettered,  and  the 
unlettered  wits,  with  Voltaire  at  their  head.  He  had 
observed  the  inefficacy  of  the  vindications  of  the  Christian 
religion  on  the  ground  of  historical  evidence ;  vindications 
so  numerous  and  so  conclusive  that  the  argument  app<*ared 
to  him  incapable,  on  that  side,  of  any  material  addition. 
But  the  infideb  had  rendered  these  defences  in  a  great 
measure  unavailing,  by  withdrawing  their  attacks  from  that 
impregnable  side,  and  occupying  and  seducing  th3  popular 
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mind  with  a  misrepresented,  degraded  character  of  the 
religion.  They  lahoriously  defamed  it  as  something  mean 
and  barbarous,  destructively  opposed  to  all  the  graces,  repres- 
sive of  genius,  estranged  from  magnificence  and  sublimity, 
and  congenial  with  all  the  harsher  principles  of  the  human 
nature.  Here,  then,  was  the  ground  for  its  advocate.  He 
considered  all  this  as  the  direct  reverse  of  truth,  and  planned 
a  work  to  prove  that  Christianity  must  be  of  Divine  origin, 
because  it  is  allied  and  auspicious  to  everything  that  even 
the  wits  and  geniuses  themselves  must  acknowledge  to  be 
graceful,  and  liberal,  and  dignified,  and  grand. 

'^  Fourparts,  each  divided  into  six  books,  compose  the  whole 
work.  Ijiejirst  treats  of  the  tenets  and  doctrines  :  the  second 
and  third  comprehend,  the  poetic  of  Christianity,  or  the  con- 
nexion of  Christianity  with  literature  and  the  arts:  the /our/A 
contains  the  worship,  that  is  to  say,  whatever  relates  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church,  and  to  the  clergy  both  secular  and  regular." 

DEFECTS   IN  CHATEAUBRIAND'S  SCHEME   OF  THEOLOGY. 

From  a  prospectus  indicating  such  width  in  the  compass 
of  the  subject,  the  reader  must  indeed  begin  to  apprehend 
that  the  Christian  religion  has  many  associations  not  com- 
monly taken  into  account  by  its  disciples.  If  the  work  were 
coming  among  us  with  some  authoritative  prescription, 
appointing  it  (as  might  be  done  in  the  author's  country,  if 
the  master  so  pleased)  to  be  the  text-book  of  divinity  in  the 
colleges  and  academies,  enjoining  it  to  be  read  in  schools, 
and  placed  on  the  table  of  every  vestry,  and  exacting  some 
pledge  of  coinciding  with  it  from  the  teachers  of  religion, 
there  would  be  an  inconceivable  alarm  throughout  the  reli- 
gious portion  of  our  community.  That  our  sober  theological 
course  through  catechisms,  compendiums,  a  few  standard 
volumes  of  sermons,  with  a  few  treatises  on  the  church,  on 
ordinances,  and  severally  on  the  few  leading  topics  of  reli- 
gion— crowned  possibly  with  a  quarto,  or  even  a  folio  body 
of  divinity — that  this  plain  quiet  progress  should  be  suddenly 
turned  into  a  vast  adventure  of  what  may  be  denominated 
intellectual  foreign  travel;  into  a  rhapsodical,  poetical,  roman- 
tic excursion  through  all  science,  history,  polite  literature, 
and  arts ;  and  that  among  the  temporary  residences  for  study 
in  80  many  regions,  a  rather  protracted  one  should  be  in  the 
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schools  of  the  distinguished  painters  and  statuaries  ;  this 
would  awaken  us  with  a  vengeance  ;  this  would  be  as  capital 
a  rousing  almost  as  that  given  to  the  Christian  world  by 
Luther.  The  more  aged,  austere,  and  jealously  orthodox  of 
our  instructed  believers,  who  have  long  settled  their  system 
of  opinions,  would  be  moved  with  an  indignation  which  we 
hope  no  sanction  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  power  would  be 
able  to  intimidate  into  silence.  And  we  should  suppose  that 
the  youngest,  the  most  inquisitive,  the  most  lax,  or  the  most 
liberal  among  us,  would  feel  no  small  degree  of  hesitation 
and  apprehension  at  the  view  of  such  an  innovation. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  give  anything  like  a  methodical 
account  of  a  work  so  multifarious,  and  itsc:lf  so  destitute  of 
any  real  method,  though  it  is  cast  into  books  and  sections. 
All  we  shall  attempt  will  be  some  very  slight  notices. 

PHILOSOPHIC  INQUIRIES   INTO   THE   TRINITY. 

The  chapters  on  the  Trinity  are  singularly  crude, 
fanciful,  and  ineffective.  It  is  wonderful  that  a  man  so 
learned,  and  so  zealous  to  reclaim  unbelievers,  could  per- 
suade himself  to  demand  the  submission  of  their  understand- 
ings to  such  reasonings. 

**  The  Trinity,"  he  says, "  opens  an  immense  field  for  philo- 
sophic studies,  whether  we  consider  it  in  the  attributes  of  Gtxi,  or 
collect  the  vestiges  of  this  dogma  diffused  throughout  the  ancient 
East :  for  so  fiir  from  being  the  invention  of  a  modern  age,  it 
bears  that  antique  stamp  which  imparts  exquisite  beauty  to 
everything  upon  which  it  is  impressed.** 

He  follows  the  traces  of  the  doctrine,  or  an  analogous  doc- 
trine, among  various  ancient  and  modern  heathens,  and 
quotes  from  Bossuet  and  Tertullian  some  obscure  and 
unavailing  attempts  at  explaining  the  mystery  ;  or  at  least 
to  show  why  it  may  rationally  be  believed  independently  of 
evidence  from  divine  revelation.  This,  though  most  honestly 
intended  on  the  part  of  our  author,  is  an  injudicious,  and,  in 
effect,  treacherous  way  of  defending  the  doctrine.  When 
the  appeal  to  the  reason  and  to  the  taste  of  unbelievers,  in 
favour  of  a  Christian  doctrine,  is  rested  on  dogmas  and 
dreams  of  the  Gr^ian,  Persian,  or  Indian  schools  of  philo- 
sophy, it  will  soon  be  seen  how  light  they  will  make  of  the 
wisdom  of  those  schools,  though  they  might  have  been 
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talking  of  it  with  affected  reverence  or  rapture  a  moment 
before.  He  had  better  have  entirely  let  the  subject  alone, 
if,  while  he  was  bringing  so  many  unexceptional  corrobora- 
tives and  illustrations  of  other  Christian  doctrines  from  the 
scenes  of  nature  and  the  structure  and  sentiments  of  the 
human  mind,  he  could  not  venture  to  demand  for  one  doc- 
trine a  submissive,  unspeculating  faith,  on  the  pure  exclusive 
authority  of  that  revelation  which  he  was  doing  so  much  to 
establish  as  a  communication  from  the  Deity.  We  repeat, 
however,  that  there  is  evidently  nothing  insidious  in  his 
vindication  of  the  doctrine.  He  adverts  to  it  in  other  parts  of 
the  work  with  the  unquestionable  signs  of  sincere  belief.  But 
his  belief  is  accompanied  by  the  fantastic  adjunct  which  has 
injured  its  sobriety  and  simplicity  in  the  writings  of  some  of 
our  own  divines,  the  notion  of  a  certain  Trinity  to  be  descried 
also  in  the  system  of  nature,  and  in  the  constitution  of  man. 
The  chapter  on  Redemption  asserts,  in  plain  language,  the 
fall  and  depravity  of  man  ;  but  this  is  almost  all  that  is  plain 
in  it,  excepting  a  just  and  very  pointed  reproach  of  the 
unreasonable  and  disingenuous  conduct  of  the  infidels,  who, 
if  you  offer  them  animated  images  and  sentiments,  hear 
them  with  scorn,  and  are  all  for  arguments  :  and  then,  if  you 
accordingly  begin  to  argue,  are  just  as  loud  for  something 
animated,  interesting,  eloquent. 

CARELESS   EXPRESSIONS  IN  THEOLOGICAL  WRITING. 

There  are  the  strange  expressions,  affirmatively  used,  of 
"God  dying,*'  "God  expiring  for  sinners ;"  and  there  is  such 
an  unaccountably  careless  sentence  as  this,  "Without  pretend- 
ing to  decide  in  this  place  whether  God  is  right  or  wrong  in 
making  us  sureties  for  each  other,  all  that  we  know  is,"  &c. 
That  it  is  the  language  of  Massillon  is  taken  as  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  saying,  that  there  were  "  accumulated  upon  the 
head  of  Christ  all  tjk^ physical  torments  that  might  be  supposed 
to  attend  the  punishment  of  all  the  sins  committed  since  the 
beginning  of  time,  and  all  the  moral  anguish,  all  the  remorse, 
which  sinners  must  have  experienced  for  crimes  committed.** 
It  is  said  that  "  Christ  was  born  of  a  virgin  that  he  might 
not  partake  of  original  sin."  In  the  most  monstrous  style 
of  French  rhetoric,  man,  as  originally  created,  is  actually 
called  the  "sovereign  of  the  universe."  Death  is  pronounced 
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to  have  been  a  penal  'Mnvention'*  of  God  after  the  fall  of 
man. 

He  becomes  lavishly  poetical  in  his  celebration,  popish, 
historical,  philosophical,  and  mystical,  of  the  £ucharitt.  In 
what  we  call  the  philosophical  part,  there  is  the  proposition 
that  '^  the  Holy  Communion  constitutes  a  complete  system  of 
legislation."  And  on  such  a  subject  he  consents,  and  surely 
is  the  only  pious  man  alive  that  would  do  so,  to  accept  tho 
polluted  assistance  of  Voltaire. 

THE   FALL  OF   MAN, 

On  the  subject  of  the  Fall  of  man,  Bossuet  is  introduced 
asserting,  with  the  most  unceremonious  confidence,  and  with 
M.  Chateaubriand's  perfect  faith  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  that  before  the  Fall,  ''  angels  conversed  with  man  under 
the  figure  of  animals  ;  Eve,  therefore,  was  not  surprised  to 
hear  the  serpent  speak." 

Our  author  now  gets  on  ground  where  even  the  least 
confiding  of  his  readers  will  acknowledge  that  he  is  quite 
at  home.  The  reference  to  the  first  fatal  temptation  leads 
him  into  a  description  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ser- 
pent tribe  ;  and  his  descriptions  are  always  something 
greatly  beyond  those  of  a  mere  natural  historian,  though  the 
materials  are  substantially  the  same.  His  graphical  delinea- 
tions are  animated  with  a  spirit  of  poetry.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
there  is  an  excess  of  it  in  his  celebration  of  this  most  odious 
of  the  earth's  inhabitants  : — 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SERPENT  TRIBE. 

^'  The  serpent  has  frequently  been  the  subject  of  our  obeerra- 
tioD,  and  if  we  may  venture  to  speak  out,  we  nave  often  imtu^ed 
that  we  could  discover  in  him  that  pernicious  sagacity  and  that 
subtlety  which  are  ascribed  to  him  by  Scripture.  Everything  is 
mysterious,  secret,  astonishing  in  this  incomprehensible  reptile. 
His  movements  differ  from  those  of  all  other  animals  ;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  where  his  locomotive  principle  lies,  for  he  has  neither 
fins,  nor  feet,  nor  wings  ;  and  yet  he  fiits  like  a  shadow,  he 
vanishes  as  if  by  magic,  he  reappears  and  is  gone  again,  like  a 
light  azure  vapour,  or  the  gleams  of  a  sabre  in  the  dark.  Now 
he  curls  himself  into  a  circle,  and  projects  a  tongue  of  fire  ;  now 
standing  erect  on  the  extremity  of  his  tail,  he  moves  along  in  a 
perpendicular  attitude  as  by  enchantment.  He  rolls  himself 
into  a  ball,  rises  and  falls  in  a  spiral  line,  gives  to  his  rings  the 
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undulations  of  waves,  twines  round  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
glides  under  the  grass  of  the  meadows,  or  skims  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  His  colours  are  not  more  determinate  than 
his  activity ;  they  change  with  each  new  point  of  view,  and  like 
his  motions,  they  possess  false  splendour  and  deceitful  variety. 
Still  more  astonishing  in  the  rest  of  his  manners,  he  knows,  like 
a  man  polluted  with  murder,  how  to  throw  aside  his  garment 
distained  with  blood,  lest  it  should  lead  to  his  detection." 

This  is  followed  by  a  curious  specific  description  of  the 
behaviour  of  a  serpent,  with  which  the  author  and  his  com- 
panions, travelling  in  company  with  several  families  of 
savages,  had  an  adventure  in  Upper  Canada,  in  1701 : — 

THE   POWER   OP  MUSIC   OVFR  A   SERPENT. 

'^  One  day  a  rattle-snake  enten^d  our  encampment   Among  us 
was  a  Canadian  who  could  play  on  the  flute,  and  who,  to  divert 
us,  advanced  against  the  serpent  with  his  new  species  of  weapon. 
On  the  approach  of  his  enemy,  the  haughty  reptile  curls  himself 
into  a  spiral  line,  flattens  his  head,  inflates  his  cheeks,  contracts 
his  lips,  displays  his  envenomed  fnngs  and  his  bloody  throat ; 
his  double  tongue  glows  like  two  flames  of  fire ;  his  eyes  are 
burning  coals  ;  his  body,  swollen  with  rage,  rises  and  falls  like 
the  bellows  of  a  forge  ;  his  dilated  skin  assumes  a  dull  and  scaly 
appearance  ;  and  his  tail,  whence  proceeds  the  death-denouncing 
sound,  vibrates  with  such  rapidity  as  to  resemble  a  light  vapour. 
The  Canadian  now  begins  to  play  upon  his  flute ;  the  serpent 
starts  with  surprise  and  draws  back  his  head.     In  proportion  as 
ke  is  struck  with  tlie  magic  eflect,  his  eyes  lose  their  fierceness, 
the  oscillations  of  his  tail  becomes  slower,  and  the  sound  which 
it  emits  becomes  weaker  and  gradually  dies  away.     Less  per- 
pendicular upon  their  spiral  line,   the  rings  of  the  charmed 
serpent  are  by  degrees  expanded,  and  sink  one  after  another 
upon  the  ground  in  concentric  circles.    The  shades  of  azure, 
green,  white,  and  gold,  recover  their  brilliancy  on  his  quivering 
skin ;  and  slightly  turning  his  head  he  remains  motionless  in 
the  attitude  of  attention  and  pleasure.      At  this  moment  the 
Canadian  advanced  a  few  steps,  producing  with  his  flute  sweet 
and  simple  notes.     The  reptile,  inclining  his  variegated  neck, 
opens  a  passage  with  his  head  through  the  high  grass,  and 
begins  to  creep  after  the  musician,  stopping  when  he  stops,  and 
beginning  to  follow  him  again  as  soon  as  he  moves  forward.    In 
this  manner  he  was  led  out  of  our  camp  attended  bv  a  great 
number  of  spectators,  both  savages  and  Europeans,  who  could 
scarcely  believe  their  eyes  when  they  witnessed  this  wonderful 
effect  of  harmony.    The  assembly  unanimously  decreed  that  the 
serpent  which  had  so  highly  entertained  them,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  escape.** 
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If  other  indications  of  the  national  character  would  warrant 
us,  we  should  be  willing  to  impute  it  to  a  republican  dislike 
of  ostentation,  that  the  Americans  have  hitherto  made  so 
little  literary  use  of  their  originally  immense  territory,  and 
of  the  Tast  addition  to  it  in  the  recent  acquisition  of 
Louisiana.  How  different  is  the  case  among  us,  the  people 
of  monarchies.  We  see  so  much  importance  in  a  little  of 
the  earth  of  our  dominions,  and  in  the  substances  that 
roughen  its  surface,  that  we  should  deem  it  a  mean-spirited 
surrender  of  the  honour  due  to  our  mundane  rank,  to  leave 
any  considerable  district  in  the  humble  condition  of  merely 
being  shone  upon  by  the  sun,  pastured  by  the  cattle,  tilled 
and  reaped  by  the  men,  speckled  here  and  there  with  houses, 
and  perhaps  loaded  in  some  part  with  a  ponderous  town. 
The  district  is  not  to  be  contented  with  so  vulgar  a  share  of 
the  world  s  fortunes.  It  cannot  be  satisfied  it  has  any 
respectable  existence,  till  it  is  raised  into  renown  by  a  costly 
topographical  quarto,  or  even,  if  it  is  a  particularly  ambitious 
lot  of  acres,  by  the  whole  graphical  and  typographical 
honours  of  an  imperial  folio.  These  tributes  of  respect  to 
our  soil  and  what  it  carries,  are  multiplying  so  prodigiously, 
that  if  any  account  is  to  be  kept  of  their  number,  and  any 
reckoning  of  their  cost,  nothing  could  be  more  lucky  and 
opportune  than  that  the  Americans,  not  wanting  him  for  any 
such  purpose  themselves,  have  sent  us  2^rah  Golburn,  the 
youthful  prodigy  of  computing  faculties.  And  if  it  were 
possible  we  could  a  little  extend  the  homestead  of  our  ter- 
ritory— if  we  could  get  secure  possession  of  a  small  segment 
of  one  of  the  northern  departments  of  France,  or  a  few 
parishes  in  the  quarter  of  Walcheren,  or  a  reasonable  piece  of 
New  Zealand,  what  a  multiform  and  crowding  accession  a  few 
months  would  bring  to  the  vast  accumulation  of  descriptions, 
surveys,  sketches,  and  local  histories,  which  have  illustrated 
our  present  allotment  of  Europe. 

All  this  while,  those  Americans  are  leaving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  their  square  miles  without  an  adventure  of 
research,  a  measurement,  a  map,  a  Flora,  or  a  set  of  views  ; 

*  Sketches,   Hietoricfd  and   Descriptive,  of  Louisiana.     By  Major 
Amos  Stoddard,  Member  of  U.S.M  P.S.    Sm     1812. 
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leaving  them,  with  barely  or  hardly  the  distinction  of  a 
name,  to  display  the  various  aspects  of  climates,  and  the 
changing  aspects  of  seasons,  for  the  nn participated  and 
unenvied  entertainment  of  elks  and  buffaloes,  bears,  rattle- 
snakes, bull-frogs,  and  the  constantly  diminishing  remainder 
of  a  genus  of  animals  still  wilder.  If  they  are  occasionally 
moved  by  some  commercial  prospect,  to  send  a  deputation  of 
eyes  across  a  few  parallels  of  the  hemisphere,  it  is  marvel- 
lous to  find  how  little  shall  at  last  be  brought  back  besides 
the  implements  of  sight  themselves  ;  at  least,  how  little  shall 
be  reported  for  the  benefit  and  amusement  of  the  inquisitive 
multitudes  of  us  that  cannot  afford  to  carry  our  own  eyes  so  far. 

VEKIFIED  PROGNOSTICS   REGARDING  AMERICA. 

Everything  that  we  do  here,  they  in  due  season  will  do 
there.  There  exists,  in  unmarked  spots,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Atlantic,  in  that  of  the  Ohio,  of  the  Missouri,  of  the 
Columbia,  clay  that  is  destined  to  be  one  day  dignified  into 
bricks,  and  raised  into  structures,  where  royal  quarto  and 
folio  shall  be  manufactured,  and  Paternoster-rows,  whence 
they  will  issue  out  in  the  combined  splendour  of  wisdom, 
wit,  sentiment,  and  the  fine  arts.  Indefatigable  Time  has 
been  "  progressing  "*  ever  since  the  patriarchs  of  the  plains  of 
the  Ohio  used  to  stock  their  farms  with  mammoths,  and 
those  on  the  east  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  enjoyed,  at 
the  foot  of  these  mountains,  their  inexhaustible  beds  of 
oysters,  of  which  the  animal  portion  was  as  large  as  a  man's 
foot.  The  age  has  come  that  sees  ample  regions  for  repub- 
lics or  kingdoms  between  that  line  to  which  the  Atlantic  ocean 
then  extended,  and  the  line  which  bounds  it  now ;  and  the  age 
will  be  sure  to  come  of  picturesque  journeys,  and  sentimental 
tours,  with  the  humbler  benefits  of  statistics  and  topographies. 

This  class  of  works,  however,  must  be  preceded  by  one  of 
less  pretension,  though  considerably  advanced  towards  a 
character  of  refinement,  and  a  literary  execution,  beyond  the 
coarse  ignorance  of  the  journal  of  the  mere  Indian  trader  or 
hunter  of  buffaloes.  The  works  of  this  previous  class  must 
come  from  men  who  unite  all  the  hardihood  and  practical 
rough-seasoning  of  men  of  the  woods,  with  a  tolerable  share 
of  cultivation,  and  a  natural  tendency  to  inquisitiveness  and 
reflection.  Some  such  men  will  be  found,  to  undertake  toil- 
some, protracted,  and  hazardous  journeys  of  research —will 
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ascertain  positions,  distances,  practicable  routes,  and  the  course 
of  rivers — will  describe  clearly,  though  not  in  the  style  of 
either  artists  or  poets,  the  aspects  of  the  country,  and  the  more 
obvious  circumstances  in  the  character  of  its  productions,  and 
of  its  brute  or  human  inhabitants  — and  will  make  some  obser- 
vations, some  compai-isons,  some  conjectures,  a  little  deeper 
than  the  absolute  surface  of  the  objects  they  contemplate, 
some  slight  openings  into  speculations,  which  more  philoso- 
phical minds  will  long  afterwards  prosecute,  with  the  aid  of 
later,  accumulated,  and  more  accurate  observations.  The 
Travels  of  the  late  Major  Pike,  to  the  head  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  across  Louisiana,  may  be  regarded  as  a  hopeful  begin- 
ning of  this  class  of  works  ;  and  we  wish  that  other  such 
adventurers  may  be  in  preparation,  and  that  the  American 
government  may  deem  this  a  much  more  ambitious  employ- 
ment for  them,  than  the  vulgar  occupation  of  war. 

The  work  before  us  is  not  a  book  of  travel.«»,  though  the 
author  professes  to  have  had  personal  observation  of  much 
of  what  it  describes.  It  is  an  irregular  mixture  of  natural 
and  civil  history  with  political  geography. 

"  It  fell  to  my  lot/*  says  the  Major,  in  the  month  of  March, 
1804,  ^^  to  take  possession  of  l^pper  Louisiana,  under  the  treaty 
of  cession.  The  United  States  had  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
acquired  a  territory  of  which  they  knew  not  the  extent ;  and 
were  equally  unacquainted  with  its  climate,  soil,  productions, 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  its  numerous  rivers,  or  its 
commercial  advantages.  The  records  and  other  public  docu- 
ments were  open  to  my  inspection  ;  and,  as  it  was  my  fortune 
to  be  stationed  about  five  years  on  various  parts  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  and  nearly  six  months  on  Red  Kiver,  my  inquiries 
gradually  extended  to  Louisiana  in  general." 

The  first  adventurer  that  made  an  inroad  from  Florida  into 
the  region  since  named  Louisiana,  was  Ferdinand  de  Soto. 

FERDINAND    DE    SOTO. 

"  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  knight-errants  of  his 
age  ;  and  his  actions  in  Florida  sufHciently  attest  his  courage, 
hardihood,  and  romantic  turn  of  mind.  He  explored  almost  all 
parts  of  that  country  with  the  speed  of  a  courier  ;  and  the  long 
time  he  remained  in  it  was  mostly  employed  in  seeking  new  dan- 
gers and  encountering  them.  He  attacked  the  natives  every- 
where, and  everywhere  committed  great  slaughter ;  destroyed 
their  towns  and  subsisted  his  men  on  the  provisions  found  in 
them.    He  even  spent  some  winters  among  them,  particularly 
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ODB  in  the  Chickasaw  nation :  the  next  sprln;;  crossed  the  Mia- 
sissippi,  explored  the  regions  to  the  westward  of  it,  and  in  1542 
ended  his  oays  on  Bed  Kiver.** 

KTALRT  OF   SPAIN   AND   FRANCE   IN   CANADA. 

Everything  was  most  zealously  perpetrated  by  the 
Spaniards  that  could  make  the  region  still  more  emphati- 
cally a  wilderness  than  they  found  it,  and  render  it  more 
inhospitable  and  ungainful  to  themselves  against  the  time 
when  they  were  reduced  (after  numerous  abortive  and 
destructive  enterprises,  in  sanguine  and  furious  search 
after  the  precious  metals)  to  the  necessity  and  humiliation 
of  trying  to  sustain  themselves  by  cultivating  the  ground 
and  trafficking  with  those  native  tribes  whom  they  had 
so  nearly  destroyed.  The  desolate  scene  was,  for  a  while, 
contested  with  them  »by  the  French  ;  and  reciprocal  acts 
of  revenge  and  extermination  afforded  a  consolatory  spec- 
tacle to  the  few  barbarian  stragglers  who  were  themselves 
too  weak  to  perform  such  a  sacrifice  ;  but  the  French  were 
compelled  to  quit  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  forbore  all  further  attempts  on  any  part 
of  America, 

FOUNDATION   OF  QUEBEC. 

At  length,  in  1608,  the  French  laid  the  foundation  of 
Quebec,  and  formed  their  first  permament  settlement  in 
the  New  World.  This  settlement,  having  maintained  a 
laborious  and  wretched  existence  during  sixty  years  of  war 
with  the  Iroquois,  fell  upon  an  expedient  of  ingenious 
novelty,  which,  by  singular  good  luck,  occurred  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  Indians  much  about  the  same  time.  This 
expedient  was  the  making  of  a  peace.  The  few  survivors 
on  both  sides  bethought  themselves  of  substituting  a  com- 
merce in  the  commodities  of  life  to  the  interchange  of  the 
missiles  of  death.  But  our  autiior  says  the  French,  like  the 
Spaniards,  were  so  incurably  infected  with  the  ideas  of 
obtaining  wealth  in  a  way  independent  of  all  regular  and 
sober  industry,  that  they  were  never  brought  to  apply  them- 
selves in  earnest  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  therefore 
never  attained,  even  to  the  very  period  of  the  transfer  of 
Canada  from  the  French  dominion,  anything  like  a  state 
of  real  prosperity.  They  were  also  incommoded  in  their 
Indian  trade,  by  the  active  interference  and  competition  of 
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the  English,  who  had  early  supplanted  the  Dutch  in  the 
establishment  of  New  York.  They  had  a  better  position, 
however,  and  perhaps  a  more  ambitious  restlessness,  for 
extending  their  inquiries  into  the  interior  of  the  vast  con- 
tinent Two  of  their  missionaries,  JoUiet  and  Marquette, 
traversed  the  lakes,  reached  the  Mississippi,  descended  it  as 
far  as  the  Arkansas,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles, 
and  returned  to  Canada  by  way  of  the  Illinois.  But  an 
enterprising  officer,  De  la  Salle,  was  the  first  that  descended 
that  vast  river  to  the  sea  ;  though  Father  Hennepin,  whom 
our  author  has  given  very  good  reason  for  setting  down  for 
an  "egregious  liar,"  pretended  to  have  accomplished  this 
great  achievement,  in  a  splendid  account  which  he  published, 
in  France,  of  the  extensive  country  he  had  discovered,  and 
which  he  named  Louisiana^  in  honour  of  Louis  XIY. 

THE   MISSISSIPPI   ADVENTURERS. 

De  la  Salle  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expe- 
dition of  four  ships  carrjring  170  landsmen,  and  the  other 
materials  for  a  projected  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  Through  some  error  in  the  navigation,  the 
landing  was  made  300  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  intended 
point.  In  the  pestilential  spot  to  which  they  had  been 
lured  by  golden  dreams,  almost  all  manner  of  calamities 
combined  to  fall  upon  them  ;  and  not  the  least  was  the 
loss  of  their  able  and  indefatigable  chief,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  a  party  with  which  he  was  making  his  way 
towards  the  northern  French  settlements,  to  obtain  succours 
for  his  ill-fated  colony,  which  was  entirely  broken  up  in  a 
short  time  afterwards.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  expe- 
riment was  renewed  by  another  set  of  adventurers,  who 
entered  the  Mississippi  in  1699,  and  took  their  position  on  the 
extremity  of  a  territory  thenceforward  distinguished,  formally, 
by  the  denomination  of  Louisiana,  given  it  by  Hennepin 
nineteen  years  before.  This  colony  was  destined  to  live — 
though  no  one  would  have  anticipated  this  fortune  from  its 
temperament  and  early  proceedings.  It  was  composed  of 
two  descriptions  of  persons :  *'  the  first  unaccustomed  to 
manual  labour,  but  possessing  enterprise,  and  expecting  to 
gather  fortunes  from  the  mines  and  Indian  trade  ;  the  second, 
and  much  the  most  numerous,  poor  and  idle,  and  expecting  to 
subsist  on  the  bounty  of  government,  rather  than  on  the 
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avails  of  tkeir  own  ndiislry.''    After  tlie  estmUishmeiil  bad 
just  b^;iiii  to  take  root,  it  was  saddenlj  palled  op  to  be 
transplanted  to  anotber  atoadon,  bj  an   order   from  tbe 
French  govemmeDt ;   which,  baring  heard  of  dangeroos 
endemics  in  the  part  of  tbe  ooontrj  where  the  settlement 
bad  been  founded,  Terr  reasonablj  concloded  that  the  other 
parts  of  tbe  coast  must  be  salubrious  in  proportion  as  this 
was  noxioo^ ;  and  judged,  perhaps,  that  the  most  effectual 
waj  of  stimulating  to  the  industry  of  local  improTement  this 
inert  and  dispirited  assemblage,  was  thus  to  annihilate  in  an 
instant,  bj  an  order  issued,  in  the  carelessness  of  office,  and 
amidst  the  luxuries  of  a  court,  all  that  had  been  effected  by 
reluctant,  painful  effort  towards  forming  a  plantation.     The 
adventurers  had  but  just  begun  to  verify  their  being  alive  in 
their  new  position,  when  they  were  attacked  and  plundered 
by  the   English.      So  wretchedly  was  the  whole  concern 
managed,  that  the  settlement,  after  receiving  2,500  colonists, 
and  absorbing  money  to  the  amount  of  689,000  livres,  in 
the  first  thirteen  years,  contained  at  the  end  of  tliat  period 
only  four  hundred  whites,  twenty  negro  slaves,  and  three 
hundred  head  of  cattle.     The  colony  was  then  assigned  over 
to  M.  Crozart,  a  wealthy  private  gentleman,  who  prosecuted 
the  experiment  five  years,  and  then  willingly  relinquished 
his  undertaking  and  his  patent  to  the  Mississippi  Company, 
"  projected  by  the  celebrated  John  Law."     Placed  under  a 
patronage  so  splendid,   the   colony   became   an   object   of 
extending  interest  and  sanguine  expectation.     Several  thou- 
sands of  settlers  were  sent   out   in  a  few  years  :    and  so 
provident  an  economy  was  adopted  for  their  support,  that 
many  hundreds  of  them  perished  with  hunger  and  sickness. 
A  war  with  the  Spaniards,  in  which  the  colony  suffered 
serious  injury  at  first,  resulted,  however,  ultimately,  in  an 
extension  of  its  territorial  possessions,  and  of  its  means  of 
enterprise,  whether  in  the  way  of  discovery,  trade,  or  con* 
quest.     The  rapid  accession  to  its  numbers,  by  emigration 
from  Europe,  compelled  the  formation  of  new  establishments, 
some  of  them  considerably  inland.     No  extraordinary  care 
was  used  to  maintain  amity  with  the  aborigines.     So  fur  as 
contrast,  indeed,  could  be  of  service  towards  this  obje<;t,  the 
Spaniards  were  generously  willing  to  give  their  enemies  the 
benefit  of  it,  by  acting  with  a  barbarity  which  no  ordinary 
improvements  in  depravity  could  rival.    But  the  FrenchmeUi 
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as  will  be  seen,  were  not  to  be  surpassed  even  in  impolitic 
wickedness. 

STORY  OP    THE   NATCHEZ. 

The  Natchez,  a  considerable  tribe  of  Indians,  had  received 
favourably  the   French  adventurers  ;    had  supplied  them 
with  provisions  ;  assisted  them  in  their  tillage,  and  in  build- 
ing their  houses  ;  had  saved  them  from  famine  and  death  ; 
continued  to  possess  the  strongest  disposition  to  oblige  ;  and 
would  still  have  been  eminently  useful  to  them  if  they  had 
not  been  treated  with  indignity  and  injustice  by  the  com- 
mandant of  a  French  fort.     They  began  to  take,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  severe  revenge,  but  were  induced  to  stop 
short  of  its  complete  execution  ;  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
restored  confidence,  apparently,  on  both  sides,  and  really  on 
the  side  of  the  Natchez.     But  the  civilized  party,  the  Chris* 
tianSf  were  meditating  a  plan  of  extermination.     A  very 
strong  military  body  concealed  its  movements  so  well  as  to 
be  enabled  to  fall  suddenly  on  the  habitations  of  the  Indians, 
of  whom  a  large  proportion  perished  in  a  slaughter  prolonged 
through  several  days,  and  not  terminated  till  the  surrender, 
at  the  requisition  of  the  French,  of  the  head  of  a  peculiarly 
obnoxious  chief.     The  remainder  of  the  nation,  still  con- 
siderable, continued   to  be  treated  with  the  most  galling 
injustice,  and   about   six  years  afterwards  were  suddenly 
ordered  to  clear  away  their  huts   from   the  site   of  their 
ancient  residence,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  establishing 
of  a  French  settlement,  and  to  seek  some  other  dwelling 
place.    Stimulated  to  madness  by  this  outrage,  but  refi*aining 
from  premature  violence,  they  devised  a  plan,  which,  at  the 
appointed  time,  they  accomplished  in  the  sudden  destruction 
of  a  great  number  of  the  French,  and  the  ravage  and  demo- 
lition of  the  most  promising  and  advancing  settlements  in 
the  colony.      This  execution  was  revenged   by    measures 
which  compelled  the  Indians  to  retire  precipitately  into  a 
distant  part  of  the  wilderness.      Thither,  however,   they 
were  followed  by  a  force  which  attacked  them  'in  such  a 
locality,  that  their  most  desperate  efforts  could  not  avert 
their  fate.     A   few   escaped   and  incorporated  themselves 
with  other  tribes  ;  while  the  remainder  of  those  that  survived 
the  carnage  were  taken,  enslaved,  and  at  last  transported  to 
St  Domingo.     *'  Thus  the  Natchez,  once  so  useful  to  the 
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French,  and  whose  Tillages  contained  above  twelve  hundred 
souls  on  the  first  arrival  of  those  strangers  among  them, 
became  almost  extinct." 

THE   MISSISSIPPI  SCHEME. 

The  grand  delusion  of  the  Mississippi  scheme  rendered 
the  greatest  service  to  these  colonies,  by  the  very  operation 
which  ruined  its  dupes  ;  and  *^  from  this  period,"  says  our 
author,  "  may  be  dated  their  gradual  progress  to  a  more 
eUgible  condition,  though  it  was  occasionally  interrupted  by 
the  Indians  and  Spaniards." 

The  ambition  of  France,  pervading  these  remote  depen- 
dencies, did  not  fail  to  operate  with  its  characteristic  energy, 
in  competition  with  the  growing  power  and  continual  exten- 
sion of  the  English  colonies.    Its  object  was  no  less  than  the 
command,  and  virtually,  for  all  available  purposes,  the  occu- 
pation of  the  whole  country  of  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi, 
from   the   Alleghany  mountains  to  an   undefined  distance 
westward,  and  from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans.     All  possible 
exertion  was  made  for  an  approximation  of  forts  in  advance 
from  the  northern  and  southern  settlements,  and  for  a  pre- 
occupation  of    the   commerce   and  alliance  of  the  Indian 
tribes.     It  was  intended  to  confine  the  English  possessions 
and  enterprises  as  rigidly  as  possible  to  the  Atlantic  coast ; 
and  it  seems  that  the  French  were  abetted  by  their  European 
government  in  a  series  of  interferences  so  hostile  and  so 
pertinacious,  as  to  compel  their  rivals,  at  last,  about  the  year 
1755,  into  the  war  which  terminated  fatally  to  the  French 
power  in  America,  in  the  battle  on  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
in  which   both  Wolfe  and  the  French  commander,  Mont- 
calme,   lost   their    lives.       This   and   the    other  disasters 
experienced    by    France,  in  a   period   of  her  most  signal 
humiliation,  reduced  her  to  treaties  which  ceded  Canada 
and  all  her  possessions  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  to 
England,  and  all  her   territories  on  the  west  side  of  that 
river,  including  the  island  and  city  of   New  Orleans,  to 
Spain.     **  Prior  to  this  period  the  whole  territory  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mississippi,  situated  between  the  lakes  and  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  between  the  Mexican  and  Alleghany 
mountains,  went  under  the  general  name  of  Louisiana.    That 
part  of  it  ceded  to  the  English  lost  the  name  ;  but  the  new 
acquisitions  of  Spain  retained  it.'' 
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SPANISH   SEIZURE   OF  WEST   FLORIDA. 

The  treaty  of  cession  was  dated  1762,  but  not  carried 
fully  into  effect  till  1769,  owing  to  a  considerable  repug- 
nance in  the  people  to  submit  to  what  they  regarded  as  a 
somewhat  ignominious  transfer.  After  being  quiet  in  the 
new  possession  a  decent  number  of  years,  the  Spanish 
government  happened  to  fall  on  the  idea  that  West  Florida, 
an  estate  of  "our  brother  of  England,"  would  make  a  very 
pretty  extension  of  their  pleasure  grounds  along  the  shore 
of  the  Gulf  The  coveting  of  so  good  and  peaceful  a 
neighbour's  property  was  greatly  quickened,  while  the  sin 
of  it,  if  such  a  thought  ever  occurred,  would  appear  to 
be  at  least  neutralized,  by  the  probability  that  he  could  not, 
at  any  rate,  retain  that  property  long.  For  by  this  time 
there  were  imminent  and  portentious  signs  of  a  grand  com- 
motion in  tiie  English  Atlantic  colonies,  and  it  was  foreseen 
that,  if  they  should  become  independent,  Florida  would  not 
be  likely  to  remain  for  any  long  period  in  the  possession  of 
England.  It  was  judged  expedient,  therefore,  to  lay  hands 
on  it  before  it  should  be  in  danger  of  becoming  part  of  a 
great  and,  by  the  Spaniards,  exceeding  dreaded  confedera- 
tion. Accordingly,  a  sudden  and  successful  attack  was 
made  on  the  principal  forts,  the  surrender  of  which  involved 
that  of  the  whole  territory.  West  Florida,  thus  acquired, 
was  guaranteed,  and  in  addition  East  Florida  was  ceded  to 
Spain  at  the  peace  of  1783. 

CESSION   OF    LOUISIANA   TO    THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  opened  a  wide  field  of  dispute 
between  the  Spanish  government  and  the  American  republic 
concerning  boundaries,  and  the  right  of  navigation  on  the 
Mississippi ;  and  the  contest  was  maintained  with  eager 
interest  and  peremptory  claims  the  greatest  part  of  the 
ensuing  twenty  years.  It  must  inevitably  soon  have  come 
to  the  ultima  ratioy  but  for  the  events  which  ended  in  the 
sudden  transfer  of  Louisiana,  in  1801,  to  the  French 
republic,  which,  about  two  years  afterwards,  ceded  it,  for  a 
pecuniary  consideration,  to  the  final  possession  of  the 
American  states. 

The  long  series  of  jealous,  evasive,  and  offensive  measures 
of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  of  the  remonstrant,  impatient, 
and  sometimes  violent,  movements  of  the  American  popula- 
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tion,  on  the  west  of  the  Alleghanj  mountains,  are  now  of  no 
interest  further  than  as  leading  to  the  magnificent  view  of 
the  acquisition,  at  a  stroke  and  bejond  the  possibility  of  any 
further  question  or  competition,  of  the  vast  central  region 
of  the  continent,  by  a  people  occupying  so  large  a  portion 
of  it  before,  and  destined  to  extend  their  ever-growing 
multitudes  in  no  very  long  time  into  the  actual  possession  of 
perhaps  four-fifths  of  its  habitable  space.  There  is  no 
other  section  of  our  race  that  would  not  be  elated,  perhaps 
almost  as  much  as  those  ostentatiously  self-asserting  repub- 
licans, at  being  able  to  draw,  in  lines  of  fact  and  prediction, 
half  such  a  map  of  their  allotted  quantum  of  earth,  and 
confound  their  imagination  in  the  immensity  of  such  lakes> 
such  rivers,  such  forests,  and  such  plains. 


ADMONITION  TO  AUTHORS.* 

It  ought  to  be  among  the  most  obvious  of  all  admonitions 
to  the  vanity  of  authors,  that  there  have  been  a  vast  number 
of  their  profession  in  each  of  the  past  ages,  and  yet  that  but 
few  books  of  those  ages  are  now  read  :  that  the  present  age 
has  a  greater  number  of  authors  than  the  preceding  ones, 
and  that  the  next  will,  probably,  see  a  greater  number  than 
this  :  that,  therefore,  each  future  generation  of  readers  will 
have  still  less  and  less  time  to  look  back  to  the  works  of  the 
preceding  periods,  and,  consequently,  the  measure  of  pro- 
bability for  each  author,  that  his  works,  and  especially  that 
all  his  works,  wUl  be  read  by  the  subsequent  generation,  is 
lessening  at  every  step  in  the  progress  of  time.  All  this 
would  seem  sufficiently  easy  of  apprehension  ;  but  authors 
are  reluctant  to  acknowledge  it  in  application  each  to 
himself. 

The  reader  will  perceive  in  this  volume  a  deficiency  of 
the  higher  attributes  of  poetic  genius  ;  the  energy,  the 
originality,  the  power  of  making  ideas  start  forth  like 
substances.  There  is  no  want  of  ideas,  in  number  and 
variety  ;  the  author's  mind  is  amply  stored  with  them  ;  but 

*  Poetios ;  or,  a  Series  of  Poems  and  Disquisitions  on  Poetry.  Bj 
Qeorge  Dyer.    l2mo.    Two  vols.    1812. 
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they  are  not  forcibly;  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  individually, 
conceived.  They  seem  as  if  spread  out  on  a  wide  fla^ 
where  they  are  indeed  many  and  various,  but  are  pre- 
sented in  such  a  sameness  of  view,  that  nothing  strongly 
seizes  the  imagination  ;  nothing  rises  into  boldness,  or 
descends  into  profundity,  or  retires  into  mjrsterious  shade. 
If  it  is  true  that  there  are  many  ideas  of  a  magnifioent 
order,  they  are  forms  rather  of  a  large  bulk,  than  of  sublime 
colossal  contour  and  of  majestic  phjrsiognomy.  There  is  a 
multitude  of  supernatural  personages,  in  appropriate  costume 
and  action,  with  characteristic  symbols,  amidst  a  whole 
scenery  designed  to  give  them  effect ;  but  in  vain  they  look 
fair,  or  frightful,  or  grand  ;  in  vain  are  they  surrounded 
with  the  pomp  of  strange  rites,  and  attended  by  their  train 
of  earthly  or  unearthly  ministers  ;  in  vain  do  they  seem  to 
make  a  commotion  of  all  the  elements  as  they  pass  ;  we 
stand  all  the  while  as  unconcerned  spectators  of  an  idle  and 
unimposing  show. 


ON  FRIENDLY  OPINIONS  IN  LITERATURE.* 

These  essays  were  originally  published  in  the  Bristol 
Mercury,  *'  The  approbation  expressed  of  them,''  sajrs  the 
author,  "  by  a  few  individuals  whose  opinion  he  values,  has 
induced  him  to  submit  them  to  the  public  in  a  collected 
form  ;  and  he  now  awaits  its  decision,  to  ascertain  how  far 
their  opinion  was  dictated  by  the  partiality  of  friendship." 

We  think  it  would  not  be  greatly  wrong  to  lay  it  down 
as  a  general  rule  of  prudence,  that  no  man  should  publish 
on  the  strength  of  the  professed  opinions  of  his  friends. 
Between  their  partiality  that  will  naturally  judge  too 
favourably,  and  the  insincerity — or  call  it  politeness — that 
will  pronounce  more  favourably  even  than  they  judge,  how 
is  it  possible  for  him  to  have  a  more  delusive  sanction?-— 
unless  he  imagines  that  in  his  friends,  just  hit  friends  of  all 
mankind,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  kindness  should  fail  to 

'*  *  The  Ponderer,  a  Seiiei  of  Eesays.  By  the  Rev.  John  Evana. 
12mo.    1812. 
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be  accompanied  by  the  clearest  discemment,  and  the  most 
coun^eous  honesty.  If  he  really  has  come  into  possession 
of  such  friends,  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  him  to  consider 
whether  his  good  fortune  does  not  exceed  his  merits ;  for  let 
him  question  himself  whether  he  would  be  capable  of  mani* 
festing  this  faithful  honesty  of  friendship  towards  a  person 
whose  feelings,  sensitive  and  irritable  to  excess  from  eagerness 
to  shine  as  an  author,  he  was  reluctant  to  mortify,  though 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  wiser  proceeding  for 
this  ambitious  friend  to  consign  his  compositions  to  the  same 
chest  that  may  contain  his  first  school  exercises  in  wnting 
and  grammar,  than  to  attempt  forcing  them  into  notoriety 
through  the  press.  Would  he  unequivocally  intimate  his 
opinion,  at  the  hazard  of  losing  his  friend  ?  And  if  he 
would  not  himself  practise  such  virtue,  he  really  should 
examine  carefully  the  foundation  of  his  so  charitable  con- 
viction that  his  friends  are  so  much  more  conscientious  than 
himself,  as  that  he  may  be  perfectly  sure  of  having  their 
approbation  for  following  their  advice.  He  ought  to  cast 
an  inquisitive  look  round  on  the  natural  and  moral  world,  to 
make  himself  quite  certain  that  this  is  the  age  of  prodigies, 
before  he  assumes  that  men  ardent  for  literary  fame  can 
have  friends  that  will  dissuade  them  from  the  press  ; — not 
to  notice  that  it  would  be  another  and  perhaps  still  greater 
prodigy,  if  the  persons  so  dissuaded  should  long  retain  their 
friendship  for  the  persons  so  dissuading. 

If  a  maker  of  compositions  cannot  fully  rely  on  his  own 
judgment,  the  best  expedient  would  perhaps  be  to  contrive 
to  obtain  the  opinion  of  some  person  known  to  excel  in 
criticism,  and  who  is  either  a  stranger  to  the  author,  or,  at 
least,  does  not  know  nor  suspect  whose  work  it  is  of  which 
his  opinion  is  requested. 
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THE  MARQUESAS.* 

The  coast  of  Nakahiwa,  one  of  the  north-west  portions  of 
the  Marquesas^  presented  a  long  front  of  naked,  gloomy  rocks, 
connected  with  a  chain  of  mountains  stretching  inland,  aod 
rising  into  bare  craggy  peaks.  A  number  of  beautiful  cascades 
were  seen  falling  into  the  sea  from  the  height  of  a  thousand 
feet.  Our  navigators  were  beginning  to  be  a  little  disturbed 
at  descrying  but  very  slight  signs  of  the  population  by 
which  they  had  expected  to  be  very  soon  surrounded,  when 
they  were  surprised  by  the  approach  of  a  white  flag,  borne 
at  the  head  of  a  canoe  by  a  man  who,  like  the  rest  of  the 
islanders,  was  divested  of  all  clothing  but  a  girdle  round 
his  waist.  He  proved,  however,  to  be  an  Englishman,  of 
the  name  of  Roberts,  who  said  he  had  been  seven  years  on 
the  island,  and  two  years  previously  in  that  of  Santn 
Christina,  where  he  had  been  put  on  shore  out  of  an  English 
merchant  ship,  the  crew  of  which  had  mutinied  against  their 
captain,  and  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  join  them.  In 
Nukahiwa  he  had  lately  married,  he  said,  a  relation  of  the 
king's,  from  which  circumstance  he  acquired  great  considera- 
tion, and  could  therefore  be  of  service  to  these  new  visitors, 
as  he  showed  certificates  from  two  Americans  to  prove  thai 
he  had  been  to  former  ones,  particularly  in  the  way  of 
procuring  them  wood  and  water.  The  captain  gladly 
accepted  the  offered  assistance  of  a  man  so  capable  of  being 
useful  in  various  ways  ;  among  others  in  the  capacity  of 
interpreter,  and  in  imparting  the  knowledge  he  must  have 
acquired  concerning  the  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  the  island  appears  to  be  divided,  by 
those  deep  valleys,  and  those  steep  mountains  of  bare  rocks, 
by  which  it  is  so  wildly  trenched  and  dented,  into  a  number 
of  independent  sections,  with  each  its  king  or  principal  chief, 
and  a  due  proportion  of  an  inferior  aristocracy.  There  is 
no  ascertaining  the  precise  nature  and  limits  of  the  power  of 

*  Voyage  round  the  World,  in  the  Tears  1803 — 6,  by  Older  of 
Alexander  L,  on  board  the  Ships  Nadeahda  and  Neva,  under  the  com- 
mand of  CaptaiD  Erusenatem.    4 to.     1813. 

Toyagea  and  Travels  in  various  Parts  of  the  World,  during  1803— -7. 
By  Q.  H.  Von  Langsdorff    4to.    1818. 
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these  monarchB  and  nobles.  Thej  have  a  due  share,  very 
likely,  of  the  appropriate  ambition  and  arbitrary  temper. 
But  there  seems  to  be  at  least  one  good  thing  about  them  ; 
they  do  not  cost  the  people  much  for  the  gaudy  decorations 
and  equipage  of  state.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  in  truth 
a  sign  of  the  deepest  barbarism,  that  these  personages 
can  trust  for  their  influence  to  the  mere  virtue  and 
efficacy  of  their  birth  and  personal  qualities,  without  the 
appendages  of  an  enormous  pomp,  to  be  supported  by 
their  people  as  an  additional  labour  and  duty  to  that  of 
providing  for  themselves.  The  king  of  that  part  of  the  island 
nearest  to  Port  Anna  Maria,  in  which  the  ships  anchored, 
and  who  was  the  first,  we  believe,  of  the  natives  that  came 
on  board,  had  no  mark  of  distinction  from  the  others,  except 
that  of  being  more  completely  tattooed. 

The  men  are  generally  strongly  built,  tall,  and  of  the 
finest  shape.  If  we  may  depend  on  the  united  testimony 
of  these  and  several  other  respectable  navigators,  the  Mar- 
quesas afford  a  tribe  of  human  forms,  of  the  male  sex,  not 
to  be  equalled  on  the  whole  earth.  The  forms  of  the  women 
appeared  much  less  perfect,  especially  of  that  degraded  and 
miserable  portion  of  them  who  frequented  the  shore  and 
haunted  the  ship.  A  few  of  those  of  superior  rank  and  less 
abandoned  habits,  who  were  seen  in  a  more  retired  state  of 
life,  at  some  distance  from  shore,  were  acknowledged  to  be  as 
much  more  graceful  and  beautiful  as  they  were  more  modest. 

PROPLIOACY  OF  THE   ISLANDERS. 

Among  the  profligate  class  there  were  absolute  children  ; 
one  not  more  than  eight  years  old.  They  were  violently 
mirthful,  noisy,  and  obtrusive,  and  would  swim  and  sport 
about  the  ship  for  hours  when  not  allowed  to  come  on  deck, 
though  they  had  to  swim  as  much  as  five  or  six  miles  in 
merely  coming  to  the  ship  and  returning.  They  are  rendered 
doubly  objects  of  pity  by  the  fact  which  these  writers 
confidently  assert,  that  they  are  authoritatively  ordered  on  the 
vidous  service  by  their  fathers  and  husbands,  who  were 
seen  regularly  to  take  from  them,  before  they  could  even  reach 
the  shore,  the  trifles  they  had  obtained  in  the  way  of  reward. 

The  captain  is  not  disposed  to  attribute  any  virtue  to  the 
female  sex  in  the  island,  any  more  than  to  the  male  popular 
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tioQ,  who  are  universallj  their  oppressive  tjrrants,  as  in  all 
the  savage  portions  of  the  human  race. 

FACILITIES  OF  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE. 

It  appears  that  there  is  among  them  a  kind  of  marriage 
relation,  the  contract  of  which  is  celebrated  with  festive  and 
most  degrading  ceremonies;  but  the  measure  of  restraint  which 
it  imposes  appears  to  be  very  small.  A  complete  separation 
is  said  to  be  easily  affected  ;  let  either  party  wish  for  it»  and 
it  is  done  ;  and  if  there  are  any  children  (which  are  never 
numerous,  rarely  more  than  two),  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  them, — if  there  is  no  other  expedienti 
they  may  be  eaten. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  MARQUESAS. 

As  to  government,  a  matter  of  such  unlimited  controversy, 
ambition,  and  expense  of  both  treasure  and  blood,  the  source 
of  so  much  good  and  evil,  in  the  civilized  and  half-civilised 
parts  of  the  world,  our  authors  say  that  among  these  islanders 
there  is  nothing  which  can  strictly  be  called  by  that  name. 
It  could  not  be  ascertained  in  what  form  of  a  constitution  the 
personage  whom  the  two  resident  Europeans  denominated  the 
king  would  have  liked  to  declare  and  enforce  his  preroga- 
tives :  but  it  was  evident  this  his  actual  authority  was  very 
trifling,  his  person  being  regarded  with  indifference,  and  his 
orders  sometimes  with  contempt.  A  certain  portion  of 
influence  which  he  did  nevertheless  enjoy,  the  voyagers 
attribute  not  to  any  political  principle  in  the  social  economy, 
but  simply  to  his  being  richer  in  the  possession,  probably 
the  hereditary  possession,  of  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and 
the  means  of  keeping  hogs,  than  any  other  man  of  the 
valley,  and  therefore  able  to  engage  and  sustain  a  greater 
number  of  dependents.  He  did  actually  feed  a  considerable 
band  of  them,  which  Roberts  himself,  by  stress  of  famine, 
had  been  reduced  to  join  the  preceding  year. 

THE  TABOO. 

The  only  material  restraint  on  the  passions  of  this  lawless 
and  savage  population  is  the  TeiboOy  a  ceremony  conspi- 
cuous in  all  the  descriptions  of  the  South  Sea  islands.  We 
need  not  explain  that  it  is  a  consecrating  interdict,  by  which 
certain  persons,  places,  and  things  may  be  secured,  as  by  a 
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mysterious  charm,  against  being  touched  or  approached  by 
other  persons  and  things. 

The  taboo  is  as  efficacious  in  its  mischievous,  as  in  any  of 
its  more  serviceable  applications  :  under  some  circumstances 
a  man  can  taboo  the  bread-fruit  and  cocoa  trees  of  another, 
and  thus  deprive  him  of  his  property  and  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  consequently  drive  him  an  outcast  from  the 
country.  It  is  employed  in  numerous  ways  of  deprivation 
and  degradation  against  the  women,  especially  in  excluding 
them  from  all  participation  in  the  superior  diet  (human  food) 
in  which  the  men  often  indulge  themselves,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  a  perfectly  undisturbed  enjoyment  in  which  thej 
very  commonly  have  an  additional  house,  which  is  tabooed 
to  the  females. 

WAB  FEASTS  OF   THE   MARQUESANS. 

There  is  often  war  among  the  different  sections  of  these 
islanders,  but  they  seem  to  have  little  of  the  heroic  sentiment 
of  that  noble  game.  Notwithstanding  the  intensity  of 
their  rancour,  they  would  greatly  prefer  eating  one  another 
to  fighting  one  another.  There  is  a  sort  of  national  '*  dance- 
feast,"  which  the  captain  styles  the  ''Olympic  games  of 
these  savages."  In  order  to  the  celebration  of  this,  which 
custom  requires  should  not  be  omitted  too  long,  there  must 
be  an  armistice,  which,  when  demanded  by  either  of  the 
belligerents  on  the  pretence  of  preparing  for  the  festival, 
is  instantly  agreed  to  by  the  other.  And  though  any 
preparations  really  required  or  intended  would  not  need  to 
employ  more  than  a  few  days,  they  are  willing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  pretence  to  prolong  the  time  for  many 
months,  during  which  time  the  enemies  join  the  pretended 
preparations. 

"  Six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  last  truce  was  proclaimed, 
and  eight  months  longer  were  to  pass  before  the  feast  began.* 
^  After  the  termination  of  the  feast  they  return  home,  and  the 
war  recommences  in  all  its  vigour." 

The  truce  is  announced  by  planting  a  branch  of  a  cocoa 
tree  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  on  which  the  war  is 
instantly  suspended.  But  even  during  this  "  hallowed  and 
gracious  time,"  should  what  the  captain  denominates  a  *'  high 
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priest''  happen  to  die,  three  persons  most  be  taken,  bj 
stratagem  or  open  force,  from  the  opposite  tribe,  to  be 
sacrificed  to  him.  This,  of  course,  will  sometimes  instantly 
rekindle  the  general  war  between  them. 

CANNIBALISM  OF  THE  MABQUESAN8. 

We  have  already  intimated  a  grand  feature  in  the  moral 
state  of  these  islanders, — ^their  cannibalism.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  fact.  It  formed  a  capital  part 
of  the  concurring  testimony  of  two  resident  Europeans,  and 
would  have  been  confirmed,  had  that  been  at  all  neces- 
sary, by  the  circumstances  of  human  bones  being  used  as 
decorations  of  their  household  furniture,  and  skulls  being 
repeatedly  offered  for  sale,  marked  by  a  perforation  apparently 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  sipping  out  the  blood,  which  was 
mentioned  by  the  witnesses  as  a  circumstance  of  their 
infernal  banquets. 

If  the  people  of  Nukahiwa  had  been  found  in  the  practice 
of  devouring  their  enemies  only,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  excite  any  unusual  sensation  in  those  who 
have  read  the  accounts  given  by  former  reporters,  of 
the  innocence  and  felicity  of  the  unsophisticated  tribes  who 
inhabit  the  South  Sea  Islands.  But  their  relish  for  hunian 
flesh  is  subject  to  no  such  irrational  partiality.  By  a  bold 
enlargement  of  taste  and  liberty  in  this  particular,  they  are 
"distinguished,"  as  Krusenstern  remarks,  "from  all  other 
cannibals,  and  are  a  singular  example  among  the  numerous 
tribes  of  savages  who  inhabit  the  many  islands  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  this  great  ocean."     For, — 

''In  times  of  famine  the  men  butcher  their  wives  andchildreB, 
and  their  aged  parents  ;  they  bake  and  stew  their  flesh,  and 
devour  it  with  the  greatest  .satisfaction.  Even  the  tender^ 
looking  female,  whose  eyes  beam  nothing  but  beauty,  will  join, 
if  permitted,  in  this  horrid  repast.** 

WOMEN   DENIED   THE   LUXUBT  OF   BATING  THEIR  FABBNTS. 

Langsdorff*,  however,  says  that  this  luxury  is  tabooed  to 
women,  as  too  high  and  enviable  an  indulgence  to  comport 
with  their  subordinate  rank.  As  corroborative  of  this  state- 
ment of  their  devouring  their  relatives  and  friends,  it  might 
be  mentioned,  that  the  voyagers  saw  but  very  few  old 
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people  among  the  natives  ;  and  it  is  as  evidence  directly  in 
point  thtt  they  notice  the  fact  of  an  enonnOus  dispropor- 
tion of  numbOTB  between  the  midea  and  females,  with  the 
additional  circumstaaoe  that  there  were  extremelf  few 
children  anywhere  to  be  seen.  If  it  were  true,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Cabri,  that  this  surpassing  perpetration  ia 
confined  to  seasons  of  very  great  scarcity,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  therefore  of  rare  occurrence,  among  a  people  too  indolent 
for  agricultare,  infinitely  too  thoughtless  and  too  fond  of 
feasting  to  lay  up  stores  on  a  calculation  of  distant  possi- 
bilities, and  whose  whimsical  perveneneas  (unless  indeed  it 
were  a  aoDtrivance  to  create  a  fair  occasion  for  domestic 
oannibaliam]  has  tabooed  fish  j  ost  at  the  season  that  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  service. 

Bnt  whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  the  common  people  are 
obliged  to  wait  till  a  season  of  scarcity,  or  a  war,  to  obtain 
this  greatest  luxury  known  to  them  on  earth,  it  ia  asserted 
by  Langsdorif,  that  the  destestable  Tanas,  or  priests,  put 
tfaemselves  under  no  bucIi  restriction,  and  the  following 
description  exhibita,  on  a  small  scale,  as  pure  a  piece  of 
infemality,  in  pretending  to  be  mored  to  their  abominations 
by  superior  agents,  as  any  to  be  found  in  history. 

ntBPIRED  CANNTBALISM. 

'  llie  Tanas  .often  regale  themaelveB  with  human  flesh  merely 
from  the  delight  they  take  in  it.  For  tliia  purpose  they  make  a 
semblance  as  if  they  were  under  the  influence  of  a  spirit,  and, 
after  varioai  grimaces  and  contortions,  appear  to  &11  into  a  deep 
sleep.  This  they  take  care  shall  always  be  done  in  aucn 
places  and  ou  such  occasions,  as  that  there  may  be  an  abundance 
of  spectators.  After  sleeping  a  short  time,  tiiej  wake  suddenly, 
and  relate  to  the  people  aronnd  them  what  the  spirit  has  dictated 
to  them  in  their  dreams.  The  command  sometimes  happens  to 
be,  that  a  woman  or  man,  a  tattooed  or  an  untattooed  person,  a 
fat  or  a  lean  one,  an  old  man  or  a  youth,  out  of  the  next  valley, 
or  from  the  next  river,  must  be  seited  and  brought  to  them. 
The  people  to  whom  this  is  related,  immediately  post  them- 
selves in  some  ambush  near  a  footpath,  or  a  river  tliat  abounds 
with  fish,  and  the  consequence  ia,  that  the  first  person  that 
comes  that  way,  bearing  any  resemblance  to  the  description 
given  as  seen  in  the  dream,  is  taken,  and  brought  to  the  Tana's 
morai,  and  eaten  in  company  with  his  taboo  society.  It  depends 
also  frequently  upon  the  Tana  to  determine  whether  any  eoemiea 
shall  be  taken  prisoners,  and  how  many.* 
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JUNIUS.* 

A  VERT  considerable  proportion  of  the  present  readers  of 
Junius  must,  to  be  consistent  with  their  poUtictU  feehngs 
and  opinions^  detest  the  productions  of  that  writer.  Thej 
must,  therefore,  be  pleased  with  anj  circumstance  tending 
to  diminish  the  influence  by  which  they  may  judge  thai  a 
part  of  the  community  is  liable  to  be  still  affected  and 
perverted,  from  so  memorable  an  example  of  daring  and 
unpunished  hostility  to  what  a  multitude  of  excellent  .'pre- 
ceptors of  Filmer'sf  school  have  been  incessantly  exhorting 
mankind  unconditionally  to  revere.  To  this  effect  (^ 
diminishing  the  influence,  a  little  has  probably  been  con- 
tributed  by  the  recent  publication  of  the  enlarged  edition* 
That  edition  has  brought  out  a  large  assemblage  of  the 
same  writers  compositions,  many  of  them  so  sensibly 
inferior  to  the  prevailing  quality  of  his  more  splendid 
labours,  as  to  have  effected  some  slight  modification  of  the 
impression  which  he  had  made  by  his  appearance  in  the 
lofty  and  powerful  character  of  Junius.  For  we  are  apt, 
though  the  rule  may  be  of  very  doubtful  justice,  to  depress 
our  estimate  of  an  author  as  low  at  least  as  •  the  average 
quality  of  his  works;  and  that  average  is  obviously  lowered 
by  a  quantity  of  considerably  inferior  matter  thus  brought 
to  be  combined  with  the  more  admired  productions  in  a 
general  estimate. 

In  beholding  this  portion  of  the  works,  we  seem  as  if  we 
had  been  taken  round  to  see  the  sloping,  more  accessible, 
and  less  forbidding  side  of  an  eminence  which  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  contemplate  only  on  that  side  on  which  it  is 
beheld  as  an  awful  and  impending  precipice. 

While  this  mysterious  personage  loses  somewhat'  of  the 

*  Memoirs  of  a  Celebrated  Literary  and  Political  Character  (Richard 
OloTor),  from  the  Resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1742,  to  th« 
Establishment  of  Lord  Chatham's  Second  Administration,  in  1757; 
containing  Strictures  on  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Men  of  that 
Time.    A  New  Edition.    Sto.    1814. 

An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  with 
reference  to  the  "Memoirs  of  a  Celebrated  Literary  and  Politioal 
Character."    8yo.     1814. 

t  Alluding  to  Sir  Robert  Filmer's  ''  Patriarcha ;  or,  the  Natural  Power 
of  the  Kings  of  England  asserted,'*  in  which  the  author  derives  all  power 
from  patenial  authority.  It  occasioned  Locke's  celebrated  "Troatise 
on  Qovemment.'' — Eo. 
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commanding  and  over-awing  aspect  of  his  talents,  by  their 
being  displajed  in  operations  not  so  very  much  surpassing 
those  of  ordinary  men,  he  has  been  made  to  confirm  every 
conviction  or  surmise,  which  the  readers  of  his  letters,  as 
Junius,  might  have  been  forced  to  entertain  against  the 
soundness  and  refinement  of  his  moral  principles. 

The  class  of  persons  we  have  referred  to,  as  deeming  the 
political  influence  of  his  writings  to  be  mischievous,  pleased 
to  see  him,  from  the  mode  of  his  new  appearance,  losing 
somewhat  of  his  power,  may  very  justly  be  desirous  of 
what  would  diminish  it  considerably  more, —  an  absolute 
identification  of  his  person. 

IGKOTUS  PBO  KAGNIFICO,   OB  THE   POWER  OF   HT8TEBT. 

No  fact  is  more  familiar  than  that  there  is  a  strange 
power  in  mystery,  which  confers  an  imaginaiy,  and,  there- 
fore, excessive  magnitude  on  what  it  shrouds,  and  imparts  a 
ghostly  significance  and  preternatural  emphasis  to  the  voices 
heard  from  its  dark  and  haunted  recesses.  We  may  con- 
fidently appeal  to  the  strongest  admirers  of  that  unknown 
author,  whether,  though  stimulated  by  their  admiration  to 
the  keenest  curiosity  during  the  renewed  and  most  active 
research,  they  have  not  felt,  if,  in  any  instance,  the  object 
so  eagerly  pursued  has  appeared  on  the  point  of  being 
attained,  somewhat  of  a  disposition  to  wish  that'  the  proof 
might  fail,  an  unwillingness  that  this  one  individual,  or 
this  other,  coming  forward  in  palpable  substance,  and  under 
a  plain,  ordinary  name,  should  take  the  place  of  the  mys- 
terious and  formidable  **  shade."  They  thought  that  this 
person,  and  still  that  the  next,  was  not  of  sufficiently  com- 
manding character  to  stand  in  the  magnitude  of  Junius. 
But  so  they  would  have  felt  whoever  might  have  been 
pretended  or  even  proved  to  be  the  man.  Their  reluctance 
to  admit  a  reality,  was  a  kind  of  instinctive  feeling  that 
no  real  person  could  be  so  commanding  an  object  as  the  one 
that  imagination  had  imperfectly  beheld  behind  the  veil  of 
mystery. 

For  ourselves  we  will  confess  that,  though  Junius  is  far 
enough  from  personating  our  ideal  form  of  an  all-accom- 
plished censor  of  bad  men  and  bad  times,  he  has,  never- 
theless, fixed  himself  as  a  being  of  so  commanding  an  aspect 
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in  oar  imagination,  and  we  are,  like  all  our  race,  so  fond 
of  effect^  that  we  are  disposed  to  be  content  that  the  secret 
should  continue  to  defy  investigation,  as  it  has  hitherto 
done ;  and  we  are  indifferent  whether  the  promoters  of 
this  last  of  the  long  series  of  distinct  claims  (those  of  about 
twenty  individuals)  shall  prosecute  the  matter  any  furtheri 
with  or  without  additional  evidence,  or  not. 

glover's   claims   to   the   authorship  of   JUNIUS. 

The  new  claimant  is  Mr.  Glover,  the  writer  of  the  epic 
poem  of  ^'Leonidas/' which  may,  perhaps,  obtain  a  slight 
temporary  renovation  of  notice  in  consequence  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  its  author  is  now  brought  forward.  And 
certainly,  these  publications  show  so  many  of  the  things 
required  in  the  rightful  pretender,  actually  meeting  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Glover,  that  we  may  well  wonder  how  it  coal4 
happen,  that  the  almost  preternatural  vigilance  of  inquisitioQ, 
excited  during  the  publication  of  the  formidable  letters,  should 
not  have  glanced  on  him.  But,  indeed,  this  very  fact,  if  it  was  a 
fact,  must  be  admitted  to  be,  in  some  degree,  a  presumptioB 
against  his  being  the  author,  when  we  consider  to  how  many 
shrewd  and  interested  persons  he  was  well  known.  If  none 
of  them  ever  suspected  him,  while  on  such  communicative 
terms  with  him,  while  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  temptf 
and  opinions  as  an  active  poUtician,  and  while  apprised  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  secrets  and  cabals  of  state,  it  woald 
seem  to  go  far  towards  proving  that  he  did  not,  in  their 
estimation,  evince  the  kind  or  measure  of  talent  displayed  bj 
Junius. 

Still  there  are  a  number  of  concurring  presumptions  ia 
his  favour.  EUs  age  comported  with  the  severe  maturity  of 
mind  indicated  in  the  writings  of  Junius.  He  was 
born  in  1712,  and  consequently  was  fifty-six  or  fifty- 
seven,  at  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  ''Letters;" 
and  at  that  period  he  might  be  said  to  have  grown 
old  in  public  business;  for  we  are  told  that  being  ^'aa 
ardent  politician,  in  the  old  Whig  interest,  he  made  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  city  as  early  as  1739,  and 
by  his  influence  and  activity  was  the  means  of  setting 
aside  the  election  to  the  mayoralty  of  a  person  who  had 
voted  in  parliament  with  the  court  party.*'    But  we  will 
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transcribe  the  paragraph  in  which  the  writer  of  the  Inquiry 
draws  into  one  view  the  particulars  on  which  the  presump- 
tion is  founded  in  favour  of  Glover  : — 

**  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar^  and  had  all  the  advantages 
that  affluent  circumstances  and  the  best  company  could  give. 
He  was  ever  strongly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution; his  politics  were  those  of  Junius,  and  he  was  of  the 
private  councils  of  men  in  the  highest  station  in  the  state, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  a  long  and  active  life.  At  the 
time  the  Letters  of  Junius  were  written,  he  had  attained  an 
age  which  could  allow  him,  without  vanity,  to  boast  of  an 
ample  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world  ;  and  during  the 
penod  of  their  publication  he  resided  in  London,  and  was 
engaged  in  no  pursuits  incompatible  with  his  devoting  his 
time  to  their  composition;  so  that,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Wilkes, 
be  might  justly  say:  'I  offer  you  the  sincere  opinion  of  a  man 
who  perhaps  has  more  leisure  to  make  reflections  than  you 
have,  and  who,  though  he  stands  clear  of  business  and  intrigue, 
mixes  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  intelligence  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  world.' " 

The  editor  of  the  enlarged  edition  of  Junius*  has  brought 
together  the  distinguishing  points  which  must  meet  in 
the  right  claimant  to  the  honours  of  that  author;  the  writer 
of  the  Inquiry  has  shown  that  several  others,  which  might 
have  been  added,  would  but  strengthen  the  evidence  for 
Glover. 

It  appears  that  Junius  was  "  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  concerns  of  the  city,  with  trade,  and  the  language  of 
stock-jobbers:  and  that  he  was  probably  himself  a  citizen.** 
'Munius  also  valued  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  finance." 
*^  Junius  was  also,  most  probably,  an  author  of  other 
works,  the  printing  of  which  he  personally  superintended; 
for  his  corrections  of  the  press  show  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  printer's  private  marks,  and  the  peculiar  manner 
of  writing  them:  and  in  his  confidential  notes,  which  have 
been  published,  he  uses  the  language  of  a  man  conversant 
with  printers."  "He  could  write  poetry  with  apparent 
facility,  as  appears  by  a  poem  among  his  MSS.,  consisting 
of  six  stanau»  of  four  lines  each,  evidently  written  for 
Mr.   Woodfall's  personal  gratification."       "From  reading 

*  Bepiiblished,  with  additions,  in  2  vols.,  post  8vo/Bohn,  1850; 
where  (Hover  ■  claim  to  the  authonbip  of  Juniitfl  is  disposed  of^-En. 
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the  private  notes  to  Woodfall,  it  appears  that  the  author 
had  a  personal  regard  for  him,  and  that  he  knew  him 
thoroughly."  Mr.  Glover  wrote  some  pieces  for  the 
stage ;  and  the  inquirer  finds  indications  of  a  taste  for 
dramatic  writing  in  Junius's  letters,  under  a  different 
signature,  to  Lord  Barrington,  which  have  characters  and 
scenes. 

It  has  very  reasonably  been  wondered  how  Junius,  unless 
he  were  a  man  high  in  office,  or  of  a  rank  to  have  habitual 
access  to  the  court,  could  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
characters,  designs,  intrigues,  and  secret  quarrels  and 
embarrassments,  of  the  court  and  ministry;  and  supposing 
him  to  be  of  such  office  or  rank,  then  the  wonder  was, 
by  what  miracle  of  management  or  good  fortune  a  man 
so  close  under  the  inspection  of  so  many  suspicious  and 
aggrieved  observers,  an  individual  of  their  own  privileged 
and  not  numerous  body,  should  have  not  only  defied 
detection,  but  eluded  suspicion.  One  part  of  the  difficulty 
and  wonder  vanishes  on  the  admission  of  Glover  to  be 
the  man;  for  it  is  evident,  from  every  part  of  the  memoir, 
that  he  had  been,  as  far  forward  as  it  reaches,  and  there 
is  testimony  that  he  was  also  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  in  habits  of  easy  intercourse  with  a  number  of  the 
leading  persons  in  the  state,  and  of  the  most  confidential 
communication  with  several  of  them. 

''He  lived  at  this  time  'in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Lord 
Cobham,  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  George  Grenvilisu 
Lyttleton,  Dodington,  Waller,  and  other  eminent  political 
characters  in  oppodition  to  the  court  party,  and  his  visits 
were  frequent  at  Leicester  house '  (the  residence  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales).'' 

Other  persons  of  great  note  were  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
especially  he  appears  to  have  been  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
kindness  with  George,  afterwards  Marquis  Townsend,  for 
whose  character  and  talents  he  expresses  very  great  respect. 
But  here  rises  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  to  doubt  his 
identity  with  Junius.  For  this  very  nobleman  is  spoken 
of  with  the  utmost  aversion  and  contempt  in  several  of 
the  letters  which  Mr.  Woodfall  has  published  in  his 
sequel  as  the   unquestionable    composition  of  Junius; — 
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though  eertainlf  die  leideia  are  not  pot  in  poneasioo  of 
any  deciaiTe  proof  of  tlieir  beu^  his.  The  mthor  of  the 
Inqaiiy  is  sensible  of  this  difficohy,  and  thns  endesToim  to 
obTiate  it  :— 

*It  most  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Gkrers  opinion  of  men. 
thronjg^nt  his  irh<de  life,  was  ^▼eincd  bj  the  conmrtgncy  of 
their  political  condoet;  and  eren  in  the  diaiacter  of  Lord 
Townsend  in  the  memoir^  he  eondodes  with  a  g^omj  pro- 
spectiTe  view  that  he  maj  have,  at  some  fatare  time,  occasion 
to'  alter  it.  '  Mar  time,  whidi  impairs  every  external  grace, 
prodnce  no  sneh  diange  in  his  TirtoeSy  as  may  ever  throw  upon 
my  pen  the  mehmdio^  obligation  of  altering  Uiis  character/  " 

The  contrast  of  terms,  howeyer,  is  so  yidait,  and  the 
oondemnatory  representation  is  so  perfectly  dear  of  any 
indication  of  regret  at  the  necessity  of  such  a  reversal  of 
the  former  estimate,  displays  so  easy  a  complacency  in 
hostility,  and  a  contempt  so  satirical,  that  we  really  do 
feel  a  difficalty  of  conceiving  they  could  exist  in  a  mind 
moderately  well  conditioned  toward  a  person  who  had 
been  for  many  years  a  respected  and  endeared  friend.  It 
is  the  sort  of  levity  of  the  enmity  that  strikes  us  as  so 
unnatural  and  improbable  in  a  mind  with  such  recollec- 
tions* A  grave  and  somewhat  pensive  indignation  might 
have  comported  well  with  the  high  Catooic  principles  of 
Glover.  His  character,  indeed,  is  marked  in  a  very 
extraordinary  d^ree  by  the  feature  described  in  the  above 
extract  from  the  Inquiry.  The  memoir  manifests  that  he 
alternately  approved  and  disapproved  of  the  same  men, 
with  an  emphasis  amounting  almost  to  personal  attachment 
or  aversion,  according  to  the  rectitude  or  obliquity  of  their 
conduct.  His  conviction  of  their  want  of  integrity  very 
properly  went  the  length  of  withdrawing  him  from  friendly 
intercourse  with  them.  He  had  no  notion  that  an  honest 
man  could  maintain  a  friendship  with  politicians  who  were 
more  intent  on  power  and  emolument  than  on  the  good  of 
their  country. 

THE   CHARACTER  OF   OLOTER  C0N8U>ER£D. 

In  the  general  spirit  of  his  judgments  on  statesmen,  in 
his  unqualified,  unmitigable  condemnation  of  their  corrup- 
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tion — a  corruption  which  he  had  opportunities  so  extra- 
ordinary of  knowing  to  be  almost  general  among  them — ^in 
his  contempt  of  the  ordinary  currency  of  monarchs,  in  his 
disposition  to  make  efforts  and  stimulate  to  efforts  in  the 
national  service,  combined  with  a  despondency  approaching 
to  despair  of  the  national  virtue  and  welfare,  the  writer 
of  these  memoirs  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  reader  to 
be  in  very  striking  correspondence  to  the  character  of 
Junius;  and  there  wanted  only  some  portion  of  that  bril- 
liancy of  composition,  which  distinguishes  the  best  efforts 
of  that  writer,  to  make  us  willing  to  be  persuaded  that 
at  last  we  have  him  in  his  proper  person.  Of  this  bril- 
liancy it  roust  be  acknowledged  the  memoir  is  so  destitute 
of  every  trace,  that  even  all  the  presumptions  furnished  by 
so  many  points  of  correspondence  between  the  circum- 
stances and  character  of  Glover  and  those  of  Junius,  would 
not  l>e  enough  to  give  plausibility  to  a  claim  for  the  one 
of  being  identical  with  the  other,  if  the  public  had  seen 
no  compositions  of  the  unknown  writer,  but  the  celebrated 
letters  with  that  signature.  But  some  of  the  letters  of 
Philo- Junius,  and  a  number  of  those  from  the  same  hand, 
given,  under  various  denominations,  in  the  new  edition, 
have  perhaps,  in  truth,  as  little  of  the  electrical  quality 
and  power,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  as  the  composition  of 
these  memoirs.  And  it  is  to  be  considered  that  it  was  written 
as  a  mere  course  of  memorandums  of  the  matters  of  the 
author's  political  experience,  without  the  least  ambition  of 
the  oratory  of  history,  and  without  the  smallest  inducement 
for  him  to  put  his  mind  into  that  state  of  artificial  heat, 
which  was  evidently  necessary  in  order  to  produce  from  that 
of  Junius  those  explosions  in  which  he  was  so  fine  and  so 
formidable. 

If  among  the  other  papers  of  Glover,  said  by  the  editor, 
in  the  preface  to  the  mempir,  to  be  **  in  the  possession  of 
his  immediate  descendant,"  there  should  be  a  continuation 
of  this  political  secret  history,  it  is  very  possible  it  may 
furnish  some  further  evidence  on  the  literary  question; 
and  though  it  should  not,  it  will  be  valuable  for  what  it 
will  be  likely  to  disclose  concerning  actors  and  transactions, 
which  ordinary  history  could  do  littie  better  than  jexhifail 
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to  us  in  that  prepared  and  often  deeeptive  form  in  which  it 
was  intended  hj  those  actors  that  they  should  be  seen  bj  the 
public. 

In  these  publications  we  do  not  observe  that  one  word  is 
said  respecting  the  hand-writing  of  Glover;  a  silence,  when 
their  professed  object  is  considered,  not  a  little  strange.  We 
necessarily  infer  from  it,  however,  that  no  degree  of  resem- 
blance has  been  found  or  even  fancied  between  it  and  that 
of  Junius,  whose  MSS.  the  civility  of  Mr.  Woodfall  has 
permitted  the  editor  to  inspect.  It  became,  therefore, 
indispensable  to  assume,  and  it  is  done  with  far  too  little 
ceremony,  that  the  letters  of  Junius  were  written  in  a 
*' disguised  hand."  We  think  that  any  person  who  looks  at 
the  fac-similes,  may  very  reasonably  doubt  even  the  possi- 
bility of  preserving  so  much  system,  together  with  an 
apparent  freedom  of  stroke,  in  a  hand  adopted  for  occasional 
use. 

The  memoir  may  be  deemed  of  more  worth  as  an  historical 
document  than  as  contributing  to  prolong  the  old,  and 
perhaps,  hopeless,  litwary  inquiry.  When,  however,  we 
speak  of  its  being  something  <<  worth,"  as  history,  we  should 
not  forget  the  difference  of  taste  and  opinion  among  readers. 
The  class  of  persons  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  as  consistently  detesting  Junius,  who  hold  it  a 
part  of  religion,  that  governments,  contemplated  under  any 
of  their  forms  or  in  any  of  their  parts,  monarchs,  ministers, 
or  parliaments,  have  a  righteous  claim,  in  virtue  of  their 
political  capacity,  to  be  held  in  reverence  independently  of 
their  real  characters,  would  have  done  well  to  buy  up  this 
memoir,  at  each  edition,  to  destroy  it;  for  it  is  little  else 
than  an  exposure  of  the  political  profligacy  of  the  most 
distinguished  managers  of  the  national  concerns  during 
the  specified  period.  It  will  destroy  all  respect  for  the 
principles  of  the  individuals  thus  exhibited,  and  will  tend 
to  aggravate,  and  seem  to  sanction,  that  deep,  systematic 
suspicion  which  a  portion  of  the  community  has  been  led 
to  entertain  against  the  whole  class  of  statesmen.  For  if 
the  public  good  was  hardly  so  much  as  even  a  secondary 
concern  with  such  men  as  Lyttleton  and  Chatham  (power 
and  emolument,  this  Cato  says,  were  the  first,  and  their 
reputation  the  second),  it  will  seem  quite  reasonable  to 
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be  somewhat  rigorous  and  somewhat  sceptical  in  judging  of 
the  pledges  offered  for  the  genuine  public  virtue  of  mbj 
statesman. 

With  regard  to  the  competence  of  this  witness,  so  long 
kept  out  of  court,  we  suppose  no  reader  of  the  memoir  will 
be  permitted  to  entertain  a  doubt.     It  is  quite  evident  that 
he  was  on  easy  and  sometimes  confidential  terms  with  a 
number  of  persons  who  were  themselves  among  the  first 
actors    on   the    political  stage,   and    who  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  characters  of  all  the  rest.     He  often 
had  long  discussions  with  individuals  on  difficult  points  of 
adjustment  in    political   co-operation,   and  assisted  at  the 
most  secret  and    important  councils  for  determining  the 
plan  of  an  opposition,  a  coalition,  or  a  ministry.     He  tells 
what  advice  he  gave,  what  statements  and  reasonings  he 
heard,  and  what  unavowed  principles  and  motives  he  some- 
times   descried.     He    assigns   occasionally   the    causes  of 
measures   and  movements,   combinations   and  dissolutions, 
failures  or  successes,  on  which   the   public  speculated  in 
ignorance,  but  rarely  pronounced  a  more  suspicious  or  con- 
demnatory judgment  than  the  truth  of  the  case,  could  it 
have  been  known,  would  have  fully  appeared  to  warrant 
But  what  is  called  the  public  itself  experiences  no  more 
indulgence  than  its  leaders  and  deluders,  from  this  impartial 
censor,  who  pronounces  the  people  to  have  been  aboot  as 
corrupt  as  their  governors.     He  was  as  much  a  despiser  of 
their  merits  as  he  was  a  friend  to  their  welfare. 

With  respect  to  his  honesty,  in  the  sense  of  veracity  as  a 
recorder  of  facts  and  sketches  of  characters,  and  in  the  sense 
of  integrity  as  a  participator  in  the  practical  business  and 
schemes  of  political  party,  we  acknowledge  he  has  Teij 
much  of  our  confidence.  There  is  a  simple,  firm,  unequivo- 
cal directness  in  all  his  recitals,  that  proves  he  had  never 
a  moment  8  hesitation  as  to  Low  he  should  relate  his  facts 
or  express  his  comments,  that  he  had  no  duplicity  of  ideas 
to  require  a  language  of  compromise.  And  for  the  proof 
of  his  practical  integrity,  it  may  suffice  that  he  was  never 
himself  a  holder  of  place,  or  a  receiver  of  emolument  under 
any  ministry,  and  that  he  would  withdraw  himself  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  friendship  of  such  a  man  as  Pitt^ 
from  disapprobation  of  his  political  conduct.     In  short  the 
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memoir,  with  the  little  that  is  otherwise  known  of  the  man, 
gives  the  impression  of  a  high-toned,  consistent,  inflexible, 
political  virtue,  of  so  decided  and  almost  passionate  a  devo- 
tion to  principle  that  he  could  throw  persons  and  parties 
away  when  they  appeared  to  desert  it. 


CARDINAL  XIMENES.* 


Fbancis  Ximenrs,  of  Cisneros,  was  born,  in  the  year  1437, 
at  Torrelaguna,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
New  Castile.    We  are  told  he  was  of  honourable,  though  not 
wealthy  descent.     The  circumstances  of  his  parents  were 
such,  that  in  pursuing  the  study  of  the  civil  and  canon  law, 
in  his  early  youth,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  support  himself 
by  means  of  giving  instruction  to  his  fellow-students.     He 
went  to  practise  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  at  Rome;  but 
there  soon  determined  to  enter  into  the  church,  which  his 
parents  had  always  wished.     By  the  authority  of  a  brief 
from  the  Pope,  he  returned  into  his  native  country  to  take 
possession  of  a  benefice  just  become  vacant,  but  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  had  already  bestowed  otherwise.   The 
indignant  prelate  was  powerful  enough  to  feel  himself  above 
all  hazard  in  throwing  the  intruder  into  prison,  where  he 
suffered  a  rigorous  confinement  of  six  years.     Though  some- 
times dejected,  he  maintained  his  claim  with  invincible  per<^ 
tinacity,  so  that,  in  despair  of  moving  him,  his  persecutor  at 
last  suffered  him  to  recover  his  liberty,  the  first  use  of  which 
was  to  exchange  his   ecclesiastical  situation   for  another 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop.     In  the  quiet 
scene  of  his  office  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
**  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  languages,  and  the  Scriptures." 
The  omens  of  approaching  honour  and  advancement  began 
to  shine  into  his  obscurity ;  but  he  was  so  little  captivated 
by  them,  that  he  determined  on  a  much  more  recluse  mode 
of  life,  relinquished  his  emoluments,  and  entered  into  a  con- 
Tent  of  the  Observantines,  the  strict  and  austere  branch  of 
the  Franciscans. 

*  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.    By  the  Rev.  B.  Barrett.    Svow 
ISIS. 
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AfW  a  severe  novitiate,  he  made  his  profession,  at  so 
advanced  a  period  of  life  as  the  forty-sixth  year.  The 
reputation  of  his  sanctity  and  wisdom  brought  so  many 
persons  to  consult  him,  that,  really  and  sincerely  intent, 
as  we  do  not  doubt,  on  retirement,  he  obtained  permisaion 
to  remove  to  a  less  accessible  convent  near  Toledo,  secluded 
in  a  grove  of  chesnut- trees. 

He  constructed  a  hut  with  his  own  hands  in  one  of  the 
obscurest  recesses  of  the  wood,  and  there  passed  many  suc- 
cessive days  in  solitude.  After  a  year,  he  removed,  according 
to  a  custom  of  the  Franciscan  discipline,  to  another  convent, 
where  **  his  sole  repasts  consisted  of  boiled  vegetables  and 
water,  and  he  at  all  times  wore  hair-doth." 

REMOVAL  TO  THE  DOUBT  OF  FEKDINAND  AND   ISABELLA. 

From  this  situation  he  was  soon  transferred,  and  without 
any  intervention  of  the  marvellous,  to  the  court  of  the  cele- 
brated Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  an  appointment  to  be  the 
queen's  confessor,  at  the  intelligence  of  which  he  was  "  sur- 
prised and  hurt,"  as  "he  dreaded  being  drawn  from  his 
retirement."  This  was  in  his  fifty-fiilth  year.  The  oflloe 
included  much  more  than  the  duty  of  giving  spiritual 
instruction,  for  the  queen  expected  her  confessor  to  be 
qualified  for  consultation  on  the  most  important  and  per- 
plexed afiairs  of  the  government ;  but  her  wonder  eould 
hardly  have  been  less  than  her  satisfaction  to  find  the 
competence  of  her  new  director  far  surpassing  eveiy- 
thing  that  could  have  been  supposed  attainable  by  a  spi« 
ritual  recluse. 

His  order,  not  long  after,  made  him  their  ProvineiaL 
On  taking  this  office,  he  resolved  to  fulfil,  without  delay,  its 
duties,  by  a  visit  of  inspection  to  all  the  convents  thus  placed 
within  his  jurisdiction.  He  chose  a  monk  of  a  hardy  con* 
stitution  for  his  companion  ;  and  there  is  an  amusing 
description  of  the  style  and  state  with  which  the  official 
progress  was  performed. 

It  was  to  be  expected  he  would  find  the  order,  for  the 
state  of  which  he  was  now  become  responsible,  overran 
with  gross  and  inveterate  abuses ;  and  he  made  the  first 
grand  public  display  of  his  commanding  character  in  that 
combination  of  address  and  conscientious  audacity  by  which 
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he  effected  ft  great  reform  in  spite  of  all  the  enemies,  some 
of  them  formidable  ones,  that  such  a  design  oould  not  fail  to 
raise  in  resistance  to  him. 

Between  the  indispensable  labours  of  his  ecclesiastical 
offices,  and  those  duties  and  austerities  of  private  devotion 
and  discipline,  he  had  as  little  time  as  he  seems  to  have  had 
disposition  to  play  the  part  of  courtier  and  sycophant.  And  it 
would  really  appear  that  no  man  ever  had  a  more  invincible 
distaste  to  its  amusements,  its  pleasures,  its  pomps,  and 
its  honours.  There  seems  to  be  decisive  evidence  that 
these  sovereign  enchanters  gained  nothing  upon  him  by  the 
progress  of  time,  and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  distinctions, 
successes,  flatteries,  emoluments,  and  power.  We  are  forced 
to  believe,  in  substance,  that  he  never  liked  the  splendours 
of  his  fortune,  at  any  of  its  stages,  and  that  he  would  have 
been  glad,  at  any  time,  had  a  sense  of  duty  permitted,  to 
have  rid  himself  of  them  all ;  so  invincible  was  the  posses- 
sion which  the  ascetic  spirit  had  taken. 

PROMOTED  TO  THE   ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF  TOLBBO. 

The  portion  of  time  surrendered  to  the  queen  was  limited 
to  her  most  indispensable  claims,  and  the  counsel  he  gave 
her  was  devised  on  any  calculation  rather  than  that  of  making 
his  presence  soon  again  necessary  to  royalty.  It  was  there- 
fore by  any  other  influence  on  earth  than  that  of  haunting, 
adulatory  obsequiousness,  that  his  way  was  soon  opened  to 
the  primacy  of  the  kingdom,  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo, 
one  of  the  first  dignities  in  the  Catholic  world  ;  his  accept- 
ance of  which  was  refused  and  delayed  for  many  months, 
till  a  peremptory  mandate  was  obtained  by  the  queen  from 
the  Pope. 

The  extensive  power  and  vast  affluence  of  his  high  station 
had  no  beguilement  strong  enough  to  seduce  him  in  even  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  austerity  of  his  habits. 

His  expedient  for  preventing  a  needless  protraction  of  dis- 
course, on  the  part  of  persons  introduced  to  him,  was  suffi- 
ciently unceremonious  : — 

"Not  to  be  unnecessarily  interrupted  by  visitants,  on  a  table 
before  him  he  kept  a  Bible  open.  He  heard  their  addresses,  and 
replied  attentively :  if  they  said  more  in  return,  he  answered,  if 
the  conversation  was  matter  of  business ;  if  not,  he  resumed  his 
reading.'* 
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FOUNDATION   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  AT  ALCAIJL 

One  of  his  greatest  and  roost  favourite  undertakings  was 
the  formation  of  a  university  at  Alcala.  To  this  his  atten- 
tion diverted  with  ardour  at  every  interval  allowed  by  the 
numerous  concerns  of  the  church  and  the  nation ;  and  its 
constant  and  rapid  progress,  on  a  magnificent  scale,  con- 
tributed, during  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life,  to  animate 
and  console  him  amidst  the  toils  and  grievances  of  his  pablic 
employments.  Here  he  had  a  place  where  he  could  verify, 
in  the  roost  decided  roanner,  the  efficacy  of  his  influence ;  to 
which  he  would  send,  with  a  certainty  of  the  best  training, 
the  most  hopeful  portion  of  the  youth  ;  where  he  was  grati- 
iied  to  be  able  to  assemble  in  one  repository  the  labours  of 
the  learned,  and  the  remarkable  productions  of  nature,  the 
manuscripts  of  the  East,  and  the  arms  and  the  idols  of  the 
newly  discovered  Western  World.  It  was  here,  too,  that  the 
project  was  prosecuted  and  accomplished  which  excited  his 
zeal  above  all  other  objects,  the  compilation  of  the  Polyglot 
Bible,  celebrated  under  the  denomination  of  the  Compluten- 
sian,  from  Complutum,  the  Latin  name  of  Alcala.  He  was 
sixty-five  when  it  was  begun,  and  eighty  when  it  was 
completed. 

XIHENES  AS  A  MILrTABT  LEADER. 

It  gives  an  almost  romantic  air  to  his  history  to  see  him 
suspending  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  church,  the 
convents,  and  the  synod  of  biblical  scholars,  to  plan  and 
conduct  in  person  a  military  enterprise.  The  coasts  of  Spain 
were  roost  grievously  infested  by  the  Moors  of  Barbary  :— 

**  These  infidels  used  annually  to  cross  the  sea,  and  ravage  the 
southern  coast  of  Spain.  Ximenes  justly  conceived,  that  by 
taking  possession  of  the  ports  and  fortresses  opposite  the  coasts, 
he  would  obviate  their  future  incursions." 

His  own  indefatigable  exertions,  his  own  combinations, 
his  own  revenue  chiefly,  and  his  own  influence  in  the 
appointment  of  leaders,  at  length  brought  this  scheme, 
regarded  at  first  by  multitudes  as  fantastic  or  impracticable^ 
into  an  actual  state  of  efficient  preparation.  He  embarked 
with  the  armament  to  maintain  a  general  superintendenoe 
over  the  commanders  who  were  to  direct  the  detail  of  exe- 
cution.    The  immediate  object  was  accomplished  in  the 
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capture  of  the  city  of  Oran.  The  narrative  of  ttiia  enter- 
prise is  perhaps  the  most  lively  portion  of  the  volume.  One 
instance  of  gross  indignity  and  defiance  offered  to  the  Car- 
dinal by  the  immediate  cominander  of  the  army,  a  proud 
and  fiery  spirit,  served  only  to  show,  by  the  eubmiswon  to 
which  he  was  speedily  brought,  what  a  strange  kind  of 
magic  there  is  in  the  energy  of  a  comprehensive  and  resolute 
mind.  Indeed  the  whole  public  life  of  this  most  extra- 
ordinary  monk  was  a  series  of  such  illustrations,  so  nume- 
rous and  signal,  that  the  history  growa  quite  marvellous  by 
their  accumulation.  Any  ordinary  mind  would  have  been 
▼ery  soon  reduced  to  despair  in  the  constant  succession  of 
opposition  and  embarrassment  which  he  had  to  encounter 
from  the  anger  of  corrupt  ecclesiastics  reformed  against 
their  will,  a  nobility  distinguished  by  the  utmost  pride  of  a 
partial  feudal  independence,  the  intrigues  and  animosities  of 
several  intervolved,  inseparable,  but  rival  and  hostile  princes 
and  courts,  and  the  contrivances  of  each  of  them  in  turn  to 
draw  upon  him  the  hostility  of  the  great  regent  of  courts 
and  princes,  the  sovereign  Pontiff  of  Rome.  Nothing  in 
his  policy  is  more  admirable  than  the  manner  in  which, 
while  firmly  maintaining  his  purpose,  he  conciliated,  or 
soothed,  or  eluded,  or  braved,  this  formidable  authority. 

XTMENE3   APPOINTED   REOENT  OF  SPAIN. 

The  diminution  of  the  power  of  Ferdinand  by  the  death 
of  his  queen,  and  the  consequent  difficulties  which  soon 
crowded  around  him,  rendered  doubly  important  to  him  the 
sagacity,  the  vigour,  and  the  inflexible  and  intrepid  int^rity 
of  the  Cardinal.  The  faithful  guardian,  though  he  would 
have  preferred  the  cell  of  a  convent,  held  it  his  duty  to  be 
always  ready.  At  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  the  Cardinal  was 
constituted  Regent,  till  Charles,  the  famous  Charles  V,,  who 
had  beea  appointed  by  Ferdinand  to  succeed  him,  b'Jt  who 
was  thea  only  sixteen,  should  proceed  from  Flanders  to 
occupy  the  throne  of  Spain.  Our  admiration  of  the  talents 
and  the  stern  virtue  of  the  illustrious  ascetic  continues 
undiminished  to  the  last;  and  if  be  did  really  die  by  poison, 
as  is  reported,  it  was  quite  a  natural  resource  of  those  whose 
malice  could  abhor  such  a  man,  and  had  tried  all  other 
modes  of  aasailing  him  in  vain. 

Thoufth  the  surmise  is  of  vary  queationable  aathority, 
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nothing  could  be  more  probable  than  such  a  piece  of 
wickedness ;  but  those  historians  who  do  not  like  to  admit 
more  crimes  than  they  can  help  into  the  picture  of  mankind, 
think  that  extreme  old  age,  oppressed  and  exhausted  by 
exertion  and  mortification,  combined  with  the  ungrateful 
return  he  experienced  from  the  young  king  whom  he  bad  so 
generously  served,  may  well  account  for  his  decline  and 
death  without  the  intervention  of  poison. 

DISMISSAL  AND  DEATH   OF  XlMENES. 

The  Flemish  courtiers,  among  whom  Charles  had  been 
brought  up,  had,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Cardinals 
regency,  been  labouring  with  the  utmost  industry  of  self- 
interest,  corruption,  and  malice,  to  excite  in  the  young  king 
an  aversion  to  a  man  who  was  constantly  baffling  their  dis* 
honourable,  schemes.  Their  influence  had  acquired  by 
degrees  such  an  ascendancy  over  Charles,  that  on  entering 
his  kingdom,  he  manifested  a  preference  for  measures  con- 
trary to  those  advised  by  the  Regent,  and  soon  determined 
to  put  himself  at  his  ease  in  the  adoption  of  them  by  the 
dismissal  of  his  sagacious  director.  A  resignation  of  his  office 
could  not  but  be  the  earnest  desire  of  Ximenes ;  but  the 
cold  and  thankless  dismissal,  together  with  the  practical 
slight  of  his  counsel  previously  displayed,  was  perhaps  too 
great  an  indignity  to  be  received  with  perfect  indifference 
even  by  his  lofty  and  self-approving  spirit.  He  soon  after 
died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

CHARACTER  OF  XIMENES. 

He  will  on  all  hands  be  acknowledged  one  of  the  moat 
signal  and  admirable  characters  in  history.  Justice — active, 
inflexible^  unconquerable,  universal  justice-— exalted  and  for- 
tified by  the  fear  of  Crod,  and  never  so  much  as  modified  by 
the  fear  of  man,  is  an  attribute,  in  a  powerful  and  able 
statesman,  so  inestimable  and  so  transcendently  rare,  that  all 
other  qualities,  whether  of  the  laudable  or  the  censurable 
order,  appear  trifles  in  the  most  extraordinary  personage  in 
which  this  supreme  virtue  is  found,  and  where  it  is  exercised 
with  such  a  consummate  self-command,  and  prudence,  and 
address,  as  never  to  defeat  its  purposes. 

His  historian  thinks  that  in  some  instances  the  austerity 
of  his  manners,  in  his  transactions  with  men,  might  have 
been  a  little  softened  without  a  sacrifice  of  his  principles ; 
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but  it  is  qnite  evident  thttt  the  generation  he  wu  sent  to 
manage  were  of  a  nature,  for  the  most  part,  little  susceptihle 
to  the  influence  of  gentleness,  and  requiring  that  imperious 
vigour  which  alone  could  teach  them  how  to  value  the  more 
gracious  discipline  at  intervals  vouchsafed  to  them.  On  the 
common  people  indeed  he  seems  but  rarel;  to  have  had  anj 
considerable  occasion  for  exercising  his  strength.  Accus- 
tomed to  submission,  they  found  nothing  new  in  the  abso- 
Ititenese  of  government,  but  very  much  that  was  new  and 
gratifjing  in  its  equity.  It  was  the  nobility  and  ecclesiaalicfl 
that  con(uiuall;r  put  him  on  the  exercise  of  his  slrongest 
faculties,  and  it  is  quite  amoving  to  observe  how  long  it  was 
before  thej^  conld  be  made  to  understand,  even  b^  practical 
[»roor,  that  it  was  his  destiny  to  overpower  them. 


THE  USE  OF  EMBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION.* 
If  men  are  resolute  to  be  scoffers  at  serious  instruction, 
they  may  be  so  in  spite  of  any  mode,  and  of  all  modes,  of 
presenting  truth  ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  hazard  of  exciting 
thdr  jocularity  that  we  are  to  forego  any  of  the  expedients 
of  instruction  by  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  benefit 
better  disposed  minds.  Among  those  expedients  we  should 
think  highly  of  the  possibilities  of  sensible  emblematical 
representations,  however  seldom  those  po3sibilities  may  have 
been  realized.  We  want,  to  be  sure,  something  less  quaint 
and  more  dignified  than  many  of  tiie  devices  of  old  Francis 
Quarles  ;  yet  even  from  some  of  them  we  can  conceive  it 
very  possible  thnt,  in  former  times  at  least  many  thoughtful, 
and  some  half-thoughtful,  half- dissipated  minds,  have  re- 
ceived usefnl  euggesttons  and  impressions.  We  shall  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  it  among  the  recollections  of  our 
early  years,  that  we  were  very  strongly  arrested  and  im- 
pressed by  his  series  of  representations  of  the  stages  and 
consumption  of  life  under  the  emblem  of  a  taper,  just  lighted 
in  the  first  picture,  burnt  progressively  shorter  in  each 
following  one,  and  consumed  just  to  the  socket  in  the  last. 

The   "Dial  of    Life'   before   us,  is   not   so  strictly   an 
emblem,  as  it  does  not  directly  represent,  and,  as  it  were^ 

*  The  Bicncope ;  or,  Dial  of  Life  EiplaJDcd :  wiUi  an  Elemratatjr 
Tiaw  «t  Qanenl  ChronDlogjr,  Ao.    Foolaoap  Svo.    1S13. 
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personate  life  itself,  but  only  exhibits  an  instrament  for 
marking  its  divisions,  and  admonishing  of  its  progress  ;  bat 
it  thus  belongs  to  the  general  designation  of  instruction 
pictured  to  the  eye.  And  wc  cannot  doubt  that  many  an 
individual  will  receive  from  it  an  image  on  his  mind,  too 
strongly  impressed  to  be  effaced,  and  which  will,  hundreds 
of  times  in  the  course  of  his  life,  present  itself  afresh  with  a 
vivid  aspect  of  admonition,  when,  but  for  this  sensible 
representation,  he  might  perhaps  have  forgotten  the  very 
serious  and  forcible  instructions  conveyed  by  the  book.  "We 
must  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that  the  author  has 
employed  expressions  of  a  confidence  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  device  which  we  fear  is  too  sanguine.  His  benevolence 
seems  to  forget  what  a  vast  and  melancholy  number  of 
minds  there  are  that  no  device  of  human  instruction  can 
render  serious  long  enough  for  even  a  monitory  picture  to 
be  engraved  on  their  imaginations. 

EMBLEM  OF   THE  PROGRESS  OF  LIFE. 

The  general  design  of  the  work  is  to  inculcate  the  duty 
of  a  serious  attention  to  the  rapid  progress  of  life.  And  the 
author  has  doubtless  hoped  to  relieve  the  triteness  of 
this  most  important  topic  by  the  device  of  the  Dial, 
and  the  particularity  of  cast  which  his  observations  acquire 
from  the  frequency  of  reference  to  it.  Certainly,  this 
circumstance  serves  to  give  a  kind  of  convergency  to  hia 
ideas,  wliich  sometime?  makes  them  strike  more  vividly,  but 
perhaps,  in  some  small  degree,  at  the  expense  of  that  kind 
of  solemn  magnitude  which  seems  so  peculiarly  to  belong  to 
the  subject  of  time,  contemplated  as  leading  to  eternity. 

The  special  view  in  which  the  subject  is  intended  to  be 
displayed,  is  that  of  strongly  representing  the  necessity  of  a 
congruity  between  the  respective  stages  of  life,  and  the 
employments  and  the  state  of  feeling  pursued  and  indulged 
in  them. 

FREE  WILL  AND   ORIGINAL  SIN  DANGEROUS  GROUND. 

The  consideration  of  the  question  why  the  Disposer  of 
all  things  fixed  on  the  term  of  seventy  years,  in  preference 
to  all  other  possible  terms,  for  a  general  measure  of  the 
duration  of  human  life,  leads  our  author  a  little  too  near 
the  precincts  of  the  dark  and  disastrous  speculations  on 
free   will,   and   the    origin   of   evil,   which    all   practical 
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teachers  Rhonld  be  warned  to  shun  with  a  caution  par- 
taking of  horror.  We  cannot  wonder  to  see  one  more 
Renaible  writer  ntterlj  fniltng,  aa  all  speculators  past  have 
failed,  And  as  all  to  come  will  fail,  in  the  attempt  to  fit 
out  tbe  original  human  agent  in  a  state  of  qualities  so~ 
exquisitely  adjusted  between  absolute  and  corruptible  recti- 
tude, between  perfection  aud  frailtj,  as  to  be  exactly  as 
liable  to  adopt  evil,  as  competent  to  adhere  to  good,  Thongh 
he  would  seem  to  cany  it  as  if  his  readers  ought  to  be  quite 
satisfied  with  his  representation,  he  betrays  that  lie  is  himself 
far  from  satisfied  with  it,  by  the  emphatic  expression  in 
which  he  remariis  the  difference  of  condition  between  tbe 
necfttary  agents  of  the  Divine  will  (such  as  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  the  animal  tribes),  and  the  moral,  voluntary, 
and  pervertible  agents. 


INDIA  AND  ITS  PEOPLE." 

FORBEs's  "Oriental  Memoirs"  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
works  that  ever  proceeded  from  tbe  English  press.  It  is  so 
multifarious  and  miscellaneous,  as  to  leave  no  possibility 
of  making  a  continuous  abstract ;  and  abounds  so  much  with 
remarkable  and  entertaining  incidents  and  descriptions, 
that  were  any  such  abstract  possible,  it  would  be  far  less 
gratifying  than  such  a  series  of  selections  as  it  will  be  a 
much  easier  task  for  us  to  give. 

Nature  has  in  general  so  managed  the  distribution 
of  her  exhibitions,  that  where  there  is  much  to  admire, 
there  is  much  to  fear.  Mr.  Forbes  might  gaze  at  banian 
trees,  be  captivated  with  the  splendid  beauty  of  the  birds, 
be  beguiled  into  a  fancy  of  paradise  by  the  rich  profusion  of 
flowers  ;  and  then,  returning  to  his  apartments,  to  muse 
over  the  scene,  be  might  find,  in  one  instance  four,  and  in 
another  live,  of  thecobra-minelle,  the  most  dangerous,  though 
the  smallest  of  the  Indian  serpents,  quietly  lodged  "  in  his 
chamber  up  stairs  ;"  and  might,  therefore,  have  just  cause  to 
ahndder  at  the  narrowness  of  his  escape  of  the  sjicedy  and 
painful  death  which  its  bite  inflicts. 

Compared  with  this,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  mention 

*  Oriantal  Memoiri :  written  during  SaveDtmu  Yetaf  Beiidence  in 
IndU,  kc.    By  Jam«e  Forbes,  F.R  S.    Four  vols.  Royid  4to.    \%V%. 
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the  recommendations  which  the  country,  '^  the  paradise  of 
nations,"  possesses  on  the  score  of  the  most  cnrions  singulari- 
tiea  of  vermin, — ^the  black  ants,  an  inch  long,  that  bite 
according  to  the  style  of  their  bulk ;  the  white  ants,  that 
eat  up  every  thing  in  the  house,  and  the  house  itself  into  the 
bargain ;  or  the  musk-rats,  armed  with  such  aromatic 
efficiency  that  **  if  one  of  them  gets  into  a  chest  of  wine, 
every  bottle  smells  so  strong  of  the  animal,  and  acquires  such 
a  disagreeable  flavour,  that  it  cannot  be  drunk." 

THE  WHITE  ANTS  OF  INDIA. 

But  without  a  description  of  the  powers  and  operations  of 
the  white  ants,  it  could  not  well  be  comprehended  why  aa 
agent  of  such  trivial  name  should  be  ranked  among  formid* 
able  enemies  : — 

"  It  is  difficult  to  guard  against  the  depredations  of  these 
extraordinary  insects ;  in  a  few  hours  they  will  demolish  a  large 
chest  of  books,  paper,  silk,  or  clothes,  perforating  them  with  a 
thousand  holes.  A  box  dare  not  be  left  on  the  floor  without 
placing  it  on  glass  bottles,  which,  if  kept  free  from  dust,  they 
cannot  ascend.  This  is  trifling  when  compared  with  the  serious 
mischief  which  they  sometimes  occasion,  by  penetrating  the 
beams  of  a  house,  or  destroying  the  timbers  of  a  ship.  These 
destructive  animals  advance  by  myriads  to  their  work,  under  an 
arched  incrustation  of  fine  sand,  tempered  with  a  moisture  from 
their  body,  which  renders  the  covert-way  as  hard  as  burnt  day, 
and  efiectually  conceals  them  at  their  insidious  employment. 

"  I  could  mention  many  curious  instances  of  depredation  by 
the  termites ;  one  happened  to  myself.  I  had  left  Anjengo  in 
the  rainy  season,  to  pass  a  few  weeks  with  the  chief  at  hia 
country-house,  at  Eddova,  in  a  rural  and  sheltered  situation. 
On  my  departure,  I  locked  up  a  room,  containing  books,  draw- 
ings, and  a  few  valuables.  As  I  took  the  key  with  me  tlie 
servant  could  not  enter  to  clean  the  furniture.  The  walla  of 
the  room  were  white-washed,  adorned  with  prints  and  drawings 
in  English  frames  and  glasses.  Be  turning  home  in  the  evening 
and  taking  a  cursory  view  of  my  cottage  by  candlelight,  I  founS 
everything  apparently  in  the  same  order  as  I  left  it ;  but  on  a 
nearer  inspection  the  next  morning,  I  found  a  number  of 
advanced  works,  in  various  directions,  towards  my  picturet ; 
the  glasses  appeared  to  be  uncommonly  dull,  and  the  frames 
covered  with  dust  On  attempting  to  wipe  it  off,  I  was 
astonished  to  find  the  glasses  fixed  to  the  wall,  not  suspended 
in  frames  as  I  led  them,  but  completely  surrounded  by  an 
incrustation,  cemented  by  the  white  ants ;  who  had  actually  eaten 
up  the  deal  iframes  and  back-boards,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
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|Miper,  kad  left  the  glssBea  uph«ld  hj  the  incraetatioD,  or 
covsr«d-WAV,  which  they  h&d  formed  during  their  depredationa. 
fVom  the  flat  Dutch  bottles,  on  which  the  dmwera  and  baie* 
were  placed,  not  baring  been  wiped  during  aiy  absence,  the 
anta  bad  aooended  the  bottles  by  means  of  the  dust,  eat  tlirough 
the  bottom  of  the  chest,  and  made  some  progress  in  perforating 
tbe  books  and  linen. 

"Tha  story  of  tlis  termites  demolishing  a  chest  of  dollars,  at 
Beocoolen,  is  commonly  told,  if  not  commonly  credited, 
throughout  India.  Captain  Williamson,  Iq  a,  great  degree, 
clears  up  that  singular  anecdote,  bv  introducing  another,  of  a 
gentleman  who,  having  charge  of  a  chest  of  money,  unfortunately 
placed  it  on  the  floor  in  a  damp  situation ;  the  chest  was 
speedily  attacked  by  the  wbit«  ante,  who  had  their  burrow  just 
under  the  place  where  the  treasure  stood.  They  soon  anni- 
hilated the  bottom,  and  were  not  more  ceremonions  in  respect  to 
tbe  bags  containins  the  specie  ;  which  being  thus  let  loose,  fell 
gradniuly  into  the  nollows  in  the  ants'  burrow.  When  the  cash 
was  called  for,  all  were  amazed  at  the  powers,  both  of  the  teeth 
and  stomachs,  of  tbe  little  marauders.  After  some  years,  the 
house  requiring  repair,  the  whole  sum  was  found  several  feet 
deep  in  the  earth. 

"  When,  as  a  precaution,  articles  liable  to  their  attack  are 
bwnlated  by  means  of  frames,  of  which  the  feet  are  placed  in 
▼esseb  full  of  water,  they  have  been  known  to  ascend  to  the 
npper  flooring,  and  thence  work  downwards  in  filaments,  like 
the  ramifications  of  the  roote  of  a  tree  ;  and  thus  descend  on 
their  object.  In  fact,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  them 
injuring  whatever  they  take  a  foncy  to," 

DBSTRDCTIVENESS  OP  PARROTS  AND   PARROQUBTS. 

With  such  an  irresistible  assailant  on  the  contents  of  the 
house,  and  a  countless  tribe  of  parrots  consuming  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fields,  it  seems  in  perfect  consistency,  indeed  in 
some  degree  rendered  necessarj,  that  there  should  be  larger 
prowlers  to  devour  now  and  then  the  people  too.  These 
parrots,  we  dare  say,  are  much  oftener  thought  of  for  their 
ponrera  of  eating  than  their  faculty  of  talking — and  indeed 
in  this  they  are  much  on  a  level  with  many  animals  of 
g;reater  name  and  pretenaiona.  We  transcribe  a  sentence  or 
two  &om  the  minutes  of  tlieir  proceedings  : — 

"The  parroquets,  in  the  southern  part  of  Malabnr,  ore 
remarkably  handsome.  The  wirrots  are  not  so  beautiful,  but 
their  number  is  astonishing :  they  are  as  much  dreaded  at  the 
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time  of  harvest,  as  a  Mahratta  army,  or  a  host  of  locusts.  They 
darken  the  air  by  their  numbers  ;  and  alighting  on  a  rice-field, 
in  a  few  hours  carry  off  every  ear  of  ripe  com  to  their  hiding 
places  in  the  mountains.  I  have  often  witnessed  these  depreda- 
tions." 

Our  author  kept  a  chameleon  several  weeks,  and  observed 
it  with  the  minutest  attention.  We  shall  transcribe  part 
only  of  his  description  : — 

BENSITIYBNESS   OF  THE  CHAMELEON. 

^  The  general  colour  of  the  chameleon  so  long  in  my  possession 
was  a  pleasant  green,  spotted  with  pale  blue.  From  this  it 
changed  to  a  bright  yellow,  dark  olive,  and  a  dull  green  ;  but 
never  appeared  to  such  advantage  as  when  irritated,  or  a  dog 
approaclied  it ;  the  body  was  then  considerably  inflated,  and  the 
skin  clouded  like  tortoise-shell,  in  shades  of  yellow,  orange  green, 
and  black.  A  black  object  always  caused  an  almost  instantaneous 
transformation.  The  room  appropriated  for  its  accommodation 
was  skirted  by  a  board  painted  black  ;  this  the  chameleon  care- 
fully avoided  ;  but  if  he  accidentally  drew  near  it,  or  if  we  placed 
a  black  hat  in  his  way,  he  was  reduced  to  a  hideous  skeleton, 
and  from  the  moat  lively  tints  became  black  as  jet ;  on  removing 
the  cause,  the  effect  as  suddenly  ceased ;  the  sable  hue  waa 
succeeded  by  a  brilliant  colouring,  and  the  body  waa  agmiA 
inflated." 

THE   SWINGING   DEVOTEES. 

At  Marre,  in  the  Concan,  were  found  excavated  temples 
and  habitations  in  a  rocky  hill,  resembling,  on  a  smiJler 
scale,  the  prodigious  works  of  Salsette  and  Elephanta.  And 
near  these  ''sacred  caverns  was  a  spot  set  apart  for 
swingers,*  a  sort  of  devotees,  with  whose  performances  we 
are  become  familiar  of  late  years,  by  means  of  the  frequent 
descriptions  of  travellers  and  missionaries.  Particular 
villages,  are  appropriated  for  this  exhibition  of  men 
voluntarily  suspended  by  a  hook  fixed  in  the  back,  and 
swinging  about  in  the  air : — 

"  The  longer  the  man  is  capable  of  this  painful  exertion,  and 
the  more  violently  he  swings  himself  round,  the  greater  the 
merit.  From  the  flesh  giving  wav,  the  performer  sometimes 
fidls  from  his  towering  height,  and  breaks  a  limb  ;  if  he  escape 
that  accident,  from  the  usual  temperance  of  the  Hindoos,  the 
wound  soon  heals.* 
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ORNAMENTAL  WELLS  OF  INDIA. 

The  passion  of  the  rich  and  powerful  men  of  these  coun- 
tries for  perpetuating  their  names  hj  some  remarkable  work, 
has,  in  one  of  its  modes  of  operation,  conferred  a  roost 
substantial  benefit ;  as  our  author  finds  repeated  occasions 
for  testifying,  on  coming,  in  a  fever  of  heat  and  thirst,  to 
some  of  those  large,  walled,  and  decorated  wells,  without  the 
aid  of  which  some  parts  of  the  country  would  be  hardly 
passable. 

In  trying  seasons  the  reader  can  easily  suppose  how 
Pagans  might  learn  to  worship  water.  The  craving  for  it 
was  sometimes  excited  almost  to  madness,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  quaffing  and  laving,  on  arriving  at  a  stream  or 
reservoir,  parched  and  almost  expiring,  was  ecstasy. 
Our  author  was  often  struck  with  the  beauty  and  force  of 
descriptions  and  benedictions  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which 
the  importance  and  beneficent  effect  of  this  element  are 
represented  in  so  many  forms,  and  with  so  many  spiritual, 
consolatory,  and  sublime  associations  and  analogies. 

PALSB   CHRISTIANITY   AT   GOA. 

The  delight  we  were  beginning  to  feel  at  his  description 
of  the  ruinous  and  desolate  appearance  of  Goa,  that  funnel 
from  the  infernal  kingdom,  was  suddenly  extinguished  by 
his  information  that  the  structures,  which  are  the  most  truly 
representative  of  the  character  of  the  place,  have  so  com- 
pletely maintained  themselves  against  the  ravages  of  time, 
that  the  convents,  the  churches,  and  the  inquisition,  those 
holds  of  delusion  and  cruelty,  were  preserved,  at  the  time 
of  his  visit,  in  repair  and  splendour.  They  probably  will 
yet  long  remain,  impiously  arrogating  to  represent,  in  that 
region,  the  character  of  Christianity  ;  a  pretension  which 
will  be  most  willingly  admitted  by  the  Mahometans  and 
Pagans,  as  adapted  to  silence  any  reproaches  which  that 
religion  might  make  against  them  for  superstition,  bigotry^ 
and  malignity. 

THB   SALT-PANS   OF   MALABAR  AND   BENGAL. 

The  mention  of  the  salt-pans,  or  rather  salt-fields,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  sends  our  author's  highly  transitive  imagina- 
tion across  the  peninsula,  to  the  Sunderbunds  of  the  Bay  of 
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Bengal  ;  where,  in  the  condition  of  the  Molangies,  or  salt- 
boilers,  he  unfolds  a  scene  of  desperate  wretchedness.  The 
SunderbundSy  with  their  most  gloomj  appearance,  their 
impervious  thickets  and  swamps,  and  their  unparalleled 
superabundance  of  all  the  noxious  animals,  especially  rpjal 
tigers,  have  often  been  mentioned,  with  every  due  expres- 
sion of  dread.  But  it  has  not  been  so  familiarly  known, 
that  within  the  recesses  of  this  frightful  region,  a  consider- 
able number  of  human  beings,  doomed  without  remedy  to 
the  locality  and  the  employment,  by  the  combined  force  of 
the  law  which  makes  the  father's  occupation  unalienably  the 
son's  inheritance,  and  the  guards  of  revenue  officers  and 
militia,  "  posted  at  all  the  places  whereby  it  is  possible  to 
escape  in  boats,"  that  such  a  forlorn  tribe  of  creatures  are 
denied  t/ie  possession  of  armSy  and,  therefore,  appear  nearly 
as  much  appointed  to  regale  the  tigers,  as  to  furnish  salt  and 
revenue.  At  each  labouring  station  a  look-out  is  constantly 
kept  to  give  the  alarm  of  any  approach  of  these  enemies 
swimming  through  the  rivers  ;  '*  and  as  soon  as  any  appear, 
the  whole  take  to  flight,  and  conceal  themselves  in  caves 
excavated  for  the  purpose  ;  from  which  it,  however,  some- 
times happens,  the  hungry  animal  removes  every  obstacle 
with  his  claws,  and  drags  out  one  or  more  of  the  inhabitants 
already  half  dead  with  terror.'*  '*  This  unfortunate  race  uf 
human  beings  sometimes  obtain  an  addition  to  their  number, 
when  trespassers  attempt  to  escape  from  the  pursuit  of 
justice,  and  to  wind  through  the  maze  of  the  inland  naviga- 
tion. These  are  handed  over  to  the  salt-pans,  whence  not 
one  in  a  million  ever  returns." 

CHEAPNESS   OF  CHILDREN  AT  MALABAR. 

He  depicts  the  melancholy  effects  of  a  famine,  caused  bj 
a  real  scarcity  of  rice,  or  sometimes  an  artificial  one,  con- 
trived by  the  native  government.  An  ordinary  consequenee 
is,  to  see  mothers  offering  to  sell  their  children,  and  fathers 
both  wife  and  children.  But  it  should  seem  that  the  bonds 
of  relationship  among  these  devotees  to  Seeva,  have  a 
slightness  that  gives  way  to  a  much  less  violent  force  than 
that  of  the  last  extremities  of  famine  : — 

"Malabar  children  are  generally  a  cheap  commodity  at 
Anjengo.  At  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  when  there  was  no 
particular  scarcity  in  the  interior  country,  I  purchased  a  boy 
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and  girl,  of  about  eiglit  or  oine  Tears  of  $m,  u  a  preaent  to  r 
lad;  at  Bombay,  for  leas  money  tban  a  couple  of  piga  in  England. 
I  bought  the  young  couple,  laid  ia  two  moDtriB   provision   of 


iiid  Balt-fisb  for  their  voyage,  and  gave  each  of  them  four 
chaugeB  of  cotton  ^rmonts,  all  for  the  Hum  of  twenty  rupees, 
or  fifty  shillingH.  English  humauity  must  not  paas  a  cenuure  on 
this  tianaactiou  :  it  was  a  happy  purchase  for  the  children ;  they 
were  relieved  from  hunger  and  nakedness,  and  sent  to  an 
amiable  miatreas,  who  brought  them  up  tenderly,  and,  on  leav- 
ing India,  provided  for  their  future  comfort  ;  whereas,  had  I 
refuaed  to  buy  them,  they  would  assuredly  have  been  sold  to 
another,  and  probably  have  experienced  a  miserable  bondage 
with  some  n&tive  Portuguese  Christian,  whom  we  do  not  reckon 
among  the  most  merciful  task-masters. 

"  A  circumstance  of  this  kind  happened  to  myself.  'Sitting 
one  morning  in  my  verandah,  a  yaong  fish-woman  brought  a 
basket  of  mullets  for  sale  ;  while  tbe  aervant  was  disposing  of 
them,  she  asked  me  to  purchase  a  fine  boy,  two  years  of  age, 
then  in  her  arms.  On  my  upbraiding  her  for  want  of  maternal 
afTectioQ,  she  replied  with  a  smile,  that  she  expected  another  in 
a  few  weekn,  and  as  she  conld  not  manage  two,  she  made  me 
the  first  ofTer  of  her  bor,  whom  aha  would  part  with  for  a 
rupee.  She  came  a  few  days  afterwards,  wiUi  a  basket  of  fish, 
but  had  Just  sold  her  child  to  Signor  Manoel  Rodriguez,  the 
Portuguese  linguist ;  wbo,  though  a  man  of  property  and  a 
CAriituin,  had  thought  it  neceaaary  to  lower  tbe  price  to  half  a 
rupee.  Thus  did  Uiia  young  woman,  without  remorse,  dispou 
of  an  only  child  for  fifteen  pence." 


LOW    BSTOIATE    OF    THE    HINEKX)    < 

The  infinite  number  of  gods  and  shrines,  the  vastly  com- 
plicated ceremonials,  the  leading  distinctions  of  castes,  witli 
bU  their  subordinate  varielies,  and  the  diversities  exhibited 
in  different  localities,  are  all  too  little  to  prevent  our  feeling 
the  dead  sameness  at  tbe  bsisia  of  the  Hindoo  character  itnd 
social  economy.  It  is  a  most  insipid,  inert,  servile  portion 
of  the  human  race,  moulded,  by  scores  of  millions,  and  with 
as  lumpish  a  passiveueas  as  pipe-clay,  in  the  petty  fantasti<v 
but  uniform  shapea  of  a  silly  auperstilion.  In  their 
intellectual  attainments  and  in  their  institutions,  they  are  at 
best  stationary,  through  ages  and  millenniums  ;  incapable  of 
detecting  or  even  questioning  the  grossest  impositions  that 
have  come  to  them  with  a  sanction  of  religion  and  antiquity  ; 
incapable,  at  once,  of  thinking  as  ia^viduals,  and  of  ao^*! 
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co-operation  for  speculation  and  improyement ;  incapable, 
for  an  idefinite  time,  of  making,  firom  their  own  prompt- 
ing, one  manful  effort  for  anj  kind  of  liberty,  and  all 
the  while  quietly  entertaining  a  universal  and  perfect 
assurance  (the  genuine  growth  from  such  a  stagnation,  such 
a  morass  of  mind)  of  being  the  most  exalted  of  the  world's 
inhabitants  ;  insomuch  that  the  wretched  Soodras  look  down 
on  European  nobles,  heroes,  and  philosophers. 

ON  HIKDOO  CASTES. 

The  Nairs  are  a  class  or  caste  next  to  the  Brahmins, 
and,  it  should  seem,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  local  variety  of 
the  Cshatriya,  Chuttree,  Xetrie,— or  whatever  is  the  proper 
denomination  of  the  second  great  caste  of  the  general 
Hindoo  arrangement,  and  of  the  sacred  books.  And  here 
we  may  observe  that  the  business  of  castes  makes  infinite 
confusion  in  our  books  about  the  Hindoos.  The  varieties 
are  so  undefined,  so  blended,  and  so  countlessly  numerous, 
that  we  are  very  often  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  sort  of 
people  we  are  got  among,  excepting,  that  they  are  at  any 
rate  our  betters.  Our  only  chance  for  complete  certainty  Is 
at  one  or  other  of  the  extremes,  where  we  fall  in  with  a 
class  that  with  impunity  insults  every  body  else,  or  a  class 
that  with  impunity  every  body  else  insults. 

HINDOO   MARRIAGES. 

There  is  a  strange  account  of  the  whimsical,  un* 
natural,  and  foolish  notions  and  laws  relative  to  the  rela- 
tions of  marriage  and  consanguinity  among  the  Nairs.  An 
essential  part  of  the  system  is  that  not  a  man's  own 
children,  but  those  of  his  sister,  are  his  heirs.  As  to  his 
own,  he  is  to  regard  them  as  creatures  he  has  no  sort  of 
interest  in ;  while  for  a  casualty  befalling  one  of  those  of 
his  sister,  even  should  he  never  have  seen  it,  he  is  to  feel  or 
feign  all  manner  of  distress. 

A  MAHRATTA   CAMP. 

With  the  Mahrattas,  an  army  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of 
thing  meant  by  the  term  in  Europe,  a  machine  constructed 
specifically  for  the  operation  call^  a  battle  ;  it  is  a  con- 
trivance to  embody,  in  a  moveable  form,  all  the  functions 
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and  agencies  of  society  ;  and  it  is  adapted  to  conqaer  a 
country,  by  main  force  of  infinite  eating.  Few  things  in 
the  work  are  more  curious,  and  what  we  may  call  outlandish, 
than  the  descriptions  of  this  formidable  monster,  which 
makes  itself  sport  by  destroying  the  little  which  it  cannot 
devour : — 

**  Fond  of  a  wandering  life,  the  Mahrattas  seem  most  at  home 
in  the  camp ;  the  bazaars  beins  supplied  with  necessaries  for  the 
soldiers,  and  such  luxuries  as  those  m  a  higher  station  require, 
they  know  no  wants,  and  are  subject  to  few  restraints ;  sur- 
rounded by  their  wives  and  children,  they  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  domestic  life ;  and  many  of  the  principal  officers  keep  cheetas, 
greyhounds,  and  hawks,  trained  to  huntmg,  for  their  amusement 
on  a  march,  or  when  encamped  in  a  sportmg  country. 

"Not  only  the  officers  and  soldiers,  but  in  general  the 
followers  of  the  camp,  have  their  wives  and  families  with  them 
during  the  march.  The  women  frequently  ride  astride  with  one 
or  two  children  on  a  bullock,  an  ass,  or  a  little  tattoo  horse, 
while  the  men  walk  by  the  side.  On  reaching  the  encampment^ 
the  fatiffued  husband  lies  down  on  his  mat,  and  the  wife  com- 
mences tier  duties.  She  first  shampoos  her  husband,  and  fans 
him  to  repose ;  she  then  shampoos  the  horse,  rubs  him  down, 
and  gives  nim  provender ;  takes  some  care  of  the  ox  which  has 
carried  her  stores,  and  drives  off  the  poor  ass  to  provide  for 
himself  She  next  lights  a  fire,  dresses  rice  and  curry,  or 
kneads  dough  for  cakes,  which  are  prepared  and  baked  in  a 
simple  manner.  When  the  husband  awakes,  his  repast  is 
ready  ;  and  bavin?  also  provided  a  meal  for  herself  and 
children,  the  careful  matron  occupies  the  mat,  and  sleeps  till 
day-break,  when  all  are  in  motion,  and  ready  for  another 
march. 

"  Of  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  those  soldiers  who  have  neither 
female  companions  nor  servants  to  attend  them,  on  finishing  the 
march  immediately  shampoo  their  own  horses,  by  rubbing  the 
limbs,  and  bending  the  joints ;  which  not  only  refreshes  the 
animals,  but  enables  them  to  bear  fatigue  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  food  than  would  be  otherwise  necessary. 

"  Besides  the  married  women,  a  number  of  dancing  girls  and 
tolerated  courtezans  attend  the  camp.  Some  of  the  former 
officiate  as  choristers  in  the  sacred  tents  dedicated  to  the 
Hindoo  gods ;  many  belong  to  the  officers,  and  others  form  a 
common  cyprian  corps.  Children  of  both  sexes  accompany  the 
army  in  the  severest  marches;  they  know  no  home  but  the 
camp. 

**  The  number  and  variety  of  cattle  necessarily  attendant  on 
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an  Asiatic  army  is  astonishing.  There  were  at  least  two 
hundred  thousand  in  the  Mahratta  camp  of  every  description. 
The  expense  of  feeding  these  animals,  as  also  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  provender,  is  very  great,  and  their  distress  for  water, 
in  a  parched  country  and  a  sultry  climate,  often  fataL** 

The  Peshwa,  having  drawn  to  his  camp  everything  of  the 
nature  of  soldiery  that  he  had  any  reason  to  expect,  but 
relying  on  the  English  battalion  more  than  on  any  part  of 
his  army,  began  a  movement  toward  those  whom  he  regarded 
as  his  rebel  subjects.  The  dry  season  being  far  advanced, 
and  consequently  the  water  in  the  welb  and  tanks  greatly 
reduced,  the  army  seldom  remained  a  night  in  a  place  without 
completely  exhausting  it,  leaving  the  inhabitants  to  the 
resources  of  a  "  heaven  of  brass  over  them,  and  an  earth  of 
iron  under  them.**  In  some  of  the  pasitions,  all  that  was 
contained  in  these  reservoirs  was  far  from  sufficing  the  army 
itself.  Some  of  the  tanks  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
nauseous  puddle,  in  a  very  short  time,  by  the  foremost  of  the 
innumerable  quadrupeds  crowding  impetuously  into  the 
water. 

"  Heat  and  dust  pervaded  the  camp  ;  fetid  smells  and  swanns 
of  flies,  rendered  it  inconceivably  offensive.  I  can  easily  suppooe 
the  plague  of  flies  was  not  one  of  the  smallest  judgments  inflicted 
on  Egypt ;  few  things,  not  venomous,  could  be  more  troublesome 
than  these  insects  ;  they  entirely  covered  our  food,  filled  the 
drinking  vessels,  and  made  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  colour 
of  a  coat." 

INDIAN  WABFARE. 

On  reaching  a  river,  the  opposite  side  of  which  presented 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  the  gallant  Ragobah  and  his  Mahrat- 
tas  deemed  it  much  more  entertaining  to  see  a  detachment 
of  the  English  sustain  and  bravely  repulse  repeated  attacks 
of  the  enemy  *s  cavalry,  than  take  any  part  in  the  action 
themselves.  Several  hundreds  of  the  enemy  perished,  and 
their  army  retreated,  first  cutting  down  the  trees,  destroying 
a  village,  and  burning  all  the  coin  and  provender  they  could 
not  carry  off : — 

'*  The  surroimding  plain  was  covered  with  putrid  carcasea  and 
burning  ashes.  The  hot  wind  wafting  from  these  fetid  odoun, 
and  dispersing  the  ashes  amon^  the  tents,  rendered  our  encamp- 
ment extremdy  disagreeable.   i)uring  the  night  hyamaa^  jadcaUi 
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and  wild  beasts  of  yarions  kinds,  allured  by  the  scent,  prowled 
over  the  field  with  a  horrid  noise  ;  and  the  next  morning  a 
multitude  of  vultures  and  kites  were  seen  asserting  their  claim 
to  a  share  of  the  dead." 

*'  The  dreadful  scenes  on  the  field  of  battle  before  the  sepulture 
of  the  dead,  and  the  removal  of  the  wounded,  together  with  the 
groans  of  elephants,  camels,  horses,  and  oxen,  expiring  by 
hundreds,  united  to  the  noise  of  vultures,  and  screams  of  other 
ravenous  birds  hovering  over  them,  realized  the  sublime  invita- 
tion in  sacred  writ,  for  the  birds  of  prey  to  come  to  the  feast  of 
death :  *  Come  and  gather  yourselves  together,  that  ye  may  eat 
the  flesh  of  kings,  and  the  flesh  of  captains.*" 

They  again  came  several  times  in  contact  with  the  enemy, 
and  in  one  of  the  conflicts  the  English  suflered  severely  ;  a 
detachment  of  them  being  drawn,  by  the  treachery  of  one  of 
the  chieftains  in  their  own  Ragobah*s  army,  into  a  position 
where  they  were  separated  and  surrounded.  The  traitor 
soon  met  his  deserved  fate. 

THE   BHAUTS   OF   GUZBRAT. 

The  tribe  of  people  called  Bhauts,  reside  chiefly  in  the 
province  of  Guzerat : — 

*'  Like  the  troubadours  and  minstrels  in  Europe,  in  the  days 
of  chivalry,  they  seem  chiefly  occupied  in  repeating  vi?rses  of 
their  own  composition,  or  selections  from  the  mythological 
legends  of  the  Hindoos." 

**  Many  of  them  have  another  mode  of  living ;  they  ofier 
themselves  as  security  to  the  different  governments  for  payment 
of  their  revenue,  and  the  good  behaviour  of  the  zemindars,  patels, 
and  public  farmers ;  they  also  become  guarantees  for  treaties 
between  rival  princes,  and  the  performance  of  bonds  by  indi- 
viduals. No  security  is  esteemed  so  binding  or  sacred  as  that  of  a 
Bhaut ;  because,  on  failure  of  the  obligation,  he  proceeds  to  the 
house  of  the  offending  party,  and  in  his  presence  destroys  either 
himself  or  one  of  his  family,  imprecating  the  most  dreadful 
vengeance  of  the  gods  on  the  head  of  him  who  had  compelled 
them  to  shed  their  blood.  This  is  deemed  a  dire  catastrophe  ;  as 
the  Hindoos  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  Bhaut*s  life,  to  which 
a  superstitious  veneration  is  attached,  over  and  above  their 
common  horror  of  bloodshed,  will  be  demanded  from  the 
aggressor  by  an  ofleuded  deity  ;  it  is,  therefore,  verv  uncommon 
for  an  obligation  to  be  broken  where  a  Bhaut  stances  security." 

**  For  this  responsibility,  the  Bhauts  receive  an  annual  stipend 
from  the  district,  village,  or  individual  they  guarantee.    They 
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sign  their  name  and  place  of  abode  to  the  agreement;  but 
instead  of  affixing  their  seal,  as  customary  among  other  tribes, 
they  draw  the  figare  of  the  catarra,  or  dagger,  their  usual  instru- 
ment of  death." 

'*  These  people  claim  an  exemption  from  taxes,  and  are  so 
invincible  in  their  resolution  to  ref  ist  the  payment  of  them,  that 
whole  tribes,  men,  women,  and  children,  will  sacrifice  their  Htm 
rather  than  submit." 

Da)IAN  RECKLESSNESS   OF   LIFE. 

The  readiness  to  throw  life  away,  so  widely  displayed 
by  the  Indians,  combines  with  many  other  facts  presented 
in  human  society,  to  suggest  the  melancholy  reflection,  what 
an  incomparably  more  extensive  willingness  there  has  always 
been  among  mankind,  to  offer  their  lives  in  sacrifice  to  evil 
than  to  good.  In  the  great  comprehensive  record  of  all  liyes 
and  deaths,  what  a  stupendous  and  awful  disproportion  there 
will  be  found  between  the  number  of  those  who  have 
consentingly  devoted  themselves  to  death  for  the  interests 
of  adventurers,  tyrants,  and  impostors ;  in  homage  to 
superstition  and  idolatry ;  or  in  deference  to  human 
opinion,  under  the  forms  of  fame,  reputation,  laws  of 
honour,  and  the  like  —  and  the  number  of  those  who 
have  surrendered  life  in  a  simple,  enlightened  devotement 
to  truth,  virtue,  and  the  Almighty.  There  is  inexpressible 
melancholy  in  the  thought,  that  life — which  there  is  so  much 
in  the  constitution  of  nature  to  make  men  regard  as  the  most 
precious  of  terrestrial  possessions — that  life,  which  it  has 
always  required  a  most  rare  exertion  of  faith,  and  conscienoey 
and  courage,  to  expose  or  surrender  for  the  pure  sake  of  the 
true  God  and  heaven, — has  been  yielded  up  or  flung  away 
with  the  utmost  promptitude,  by  innumerable  multitudes,  at 
the  requisition  of  trifles,  delusions,  and  abominations. 

How  low  soever  an  estimate  a  Hindoo  may  entertain  of 
his  own  life,  he  is  sure  to  have  his  brethren  adopting  his 
opinion.  They  will  see  him  lose  it^  or  help  him  to  be  rid  of 
it,  with  all  possible  coolness  of  philosophy.  The  general 
effect  conveyed  by  our  author  s  very  numerous  facts,  is  that 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  which  the  Hindoos  regard  as  of 
less  importance  than  the  lives  of  their  neighbours.  The 
Brahmins  especially,  with  all  their  pretended  and  attributed 
tender  solicitudes  not  to  hurt  a  cow,  or  even  an  insect,  appear 
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to  regard  the  de&ths  of  persons  of  the  inferior  castes  no  more 
than  the  dropping  of  withered  leaves  from  a  tree  ;  and  would 
probably  feel  little  more  uneasiness  in  causing  tbdr  de&th 
than  ia  striking  a  tree  to  bring  its  leaves  down. 

Nevertheless,  hj  the  ver^  constitution  of  man,  the  sense 
of  obligation  to  something  out  of  himself,  in  other  words  of 
right  and  wrong,  will  absolutely  haunt  him,  and  adhere  to 
turn  in  some  form  or  other.  And  the  degree  which  any 
people  holds  in  the  scale  of  cultivated  intelligence  as  well  aa 
of  morality  and  religion,  will  be  strikingly  indicated  by  the 
things  upon  which  this  sense  of  obligation  fixes  the  marlc 
and  the  emphasis  of  duty  and  guilt  This  Indian  population, 
amid  such  a-  dissolution  and  abandonment  of  what  may  be 
called  the  primary  morals,  is,  notwithstanding,  overrun  to  an 
inconceivable  degree  with  conscientious  scrupulosities,  and 
ia  constantly  seen  ia  that  monstrous  combination  of  functions 
— "straiuing  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel ;"  and  the 
intrinsically  narrow,  grovelling  quality  of  their  minds  is 
glaringly  manifested  by  the  circumstance,  that  avast  propor- 
tion of  their  superstitions  relate  to  eating.  We  may  readily 
judge  of  the  elevation  of  the  man,  when  the  religion  is  that 
of  rice,  and  butter,  and  platters. 


It  seems  that  the  tolerance  which  false  religions  so  well 
deserve  from  one  another,  and  which  none  of  them  can  be 
so  undisceming  as  to  be  betrayed  to  maintain  willingly 
towards  the  true,  prevails  now  to  a  somewhat  unaccountable 
extent  between  the  Hindoos  and  Mahometans.  This  d^ree 
of  compltusance  is  perhaps  not  surprising  in  the  disciple  of 
Brahma,  whose  maxim  is,  that  the  various  modes  of  worship 
practised  by  the  different  nations  of  the  earth  spring  alike 
irom  the  Deity,  and  are  equally  acceptable  to  him.  The 
insufficient  cause  assigned  by  the  writer  for  this  relaxation 
on  the  part  of  the  Mahometans  is,  their  experience  of  the 
impossibility  of  converting  the  Hindoos  ;  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  no  question  about  that  would  ever  enter  into  the 
calculations  of  a  genuine  Moslem  zealot. 
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EFFECTS   OF   TIME   AND  CLIMATE  IN  PRODUCING  TOLERATION* 

The  Hindoos  are  an  evidence  that  length  of  ages  may  do 
fuUj  as  much  to  impair  the  features  of  idols  and  the  structures 
in  which  they  are  adored,  as  to  lessen  the  tenacit  7  of  the 
superstitious  notions,  or  dissolve  the  system  of  rites  and  conse- 
crated customs.  Perhaps,  however,  time  may  do  more  injury 
to  the  activity  of  a  delusive  faith  than  to  its  tenacity  ;  it  may 
rest  with  great  weight  of  authority  on  the  minds  of  the  trib^ 
that  inherit  it,  and  jei^  by  a  necessary  effect  of  time,  decline 
in  the  inspiriting,  impelling  power  which  made  their  ances- 
tors cheerfiilly  brave  death  to  extend  its  dominion.  Somethi  ng, 
in  Hindostan,  may  reasonably  be  put  to  the  account  of  a 
climate,  which,  though  a  great  debilitator  of  physical  ener^, 
must  necessarily  aiTect  the  mind  with  a  languor  much  more 
favourable  to  indifference  and  acquiescence  than  to  the  hostile 
efforts  of  a  propagandist.  Long  familiarity,  besides,  lessens 
repugnacce,  even  in  spite  of  a  disapproving  judgment 

ITINDOO  AND   MAHOMETAN   HATRED  OF   EUROPEANS. 

But  may  not  the  change  be  attributed,  in  a  very 
material  degree,  to  the  modern  communication  between 
India  and  north-western  Europe  ?  Not  that  the  faithful 
have  taken  any  lessons  from  us  on  the  subject  of  tole- 
ration. But,  for  one  thing,  the  Mahometans,  as  well 
as  the  Hindoos,  have  been  found  to  regard  our  progress  in 
India  as  a  most  ambitious,  and  powerful,  and  formidable 
invasion.  Both  parties  have  been  inspired  with  hatred  and 
fear  of  us,  as  foreigners,  conquerors,  usurpers,  and  infidels  ; 
and  few  things  have  a  greater  tendency  to  conciliate  hostile 
parties  than  a  community  of  hatred  and  fear,  as  directed 
towards  some  third  object  And  again,  the  astonishing 
military  superiority  of  the  invading  infidels,  their  unremit- 
ting advances  in  power  and  acquisition,  and  the  apparent 
consolidation  of  their  ascendancy,  must  have  somewhat 
lowered,  in  spite  of  oriental  fanaticism  and  pride,  the  lofty 
notions  of  the  supremacy  on  earth  of  themselves,  their 
prophet,  and  his  cause. 


THE  UNTVERSTTIES.* 

Tbat  fond  and  rererenti&l  puHalitj  with  which  oar 
scholars  and  authors,  and  eTen  oar  euteamen  and  heroes, 
of  a  fornier  age,  were  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  UoiTer- 
sities  where  their  minds  had  been  trained  and  enriched,  has 
a  very  pleasing  appearance  as  combined  with  that  sort  of 
poetical  character  with  which  times  long  past  present  them- 
selves to  the  iou^nalion.  In  bestowing  their  homage  and 
their  caresses  on  Alma  Mater,  the^  look  graceful  even 
when  the;  seem  to  as  to  grow  almost  extravagant  and 
superstitious.  A  mother  who  could  give  the  world  such 
sons  as  some  of  them  were,  seems  entitled  to  demand  even 
from  us  a  degree  of  the  same  grateful  veneration. 

Their  affection  and  their  homage  will  the  less  appear  to 
OS  excessive,  the  longer  we  reflect  on  the  grand  superiority 
which,  in  those  times,  the  Universities  possessed  over  other 
situations  and  other  portions  of  the  community,  in  th^r 
comparative  monopoly  of  great  proficients  in  literature,  of 
accomplished  teachers,  of  comprehensive  libraries,  end  of 
multitudinous  literary  society  and  co  -  operation  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  tttbridia  afforded  to  study  and  to  musing 
by  their  commodious  and  magnificent  edifices,  and  by  the 
academic  groves.  They  had  ranch  of  the  nature  and  pre- 
tensions of  an  intellectual  metropolix,  where  disproportioned 
accumulations  of  mind  were  surrounded  by  accumulations  of 
the  means  to  qualify  it  for  illuminatiug  and  governing  the 
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By  stow  d^rees  universities  have  been  losing  some* 
what  of  their  proud  pre-eminence.  The  national  mind 
has  been  roused  into  exertion,  and  refuses  to  bow  to  the 
sovereignty  of  these  institutions,  on  which,  from  the 
advancement  and  free  diffusion  of  knowledge,  it  no  longer 
feels  itself  to  be  dependent.  Pursuits,  and  teachers,  and 
institutions  of  the  intellectual  order,  have  been  multiplied 
through  the  country.     Many  things    have   risen  to   great 

"  History  of  the  nDivenit7  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge.  By  0. 
Dyer.    Two  toIs.,  8to.    1814. 
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importance  as  subjects  of  knowledge,  which  uniyersities 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  teach,  and  which,  from  reluc- 
tance to  innovation,  they  have  not  condescended  to  admit 
into  their  system.  The  paramount  importance  of  some 
of  those  acquirements  on  which  the  universities  had 
founded  perhaps  the  proudest  of  their  honours,  has  been 
depressed,  by  the  progress  of  human  affairs,  in  the  general 
estimation.  And  the  partially  antiquated  economy  of 
their  discipline,  together  with  their  indispensable  imposition 
of  forms  of  faith,  have  provoked  an  extensive  alienation 
from  them. 

Within  the  last  half  century,  a  college  life,  collie 
notions,  and  college  formalities  have  not  seldom  been  the 
objects  of  satirical  allusion  or  attack  among  wicked  wits; 
parts  of  their  system  of  instruction,  and  of  their  routine 
of  observances  have  incurred  the  severe  reprehension  of 
graver  censors;  efficient  practical  men  (than  whom  the 
most  erudite  scholastics  cannot  have  a  more  assuming  self- 
estimate),  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  light  of 
what  they  have  been  pleased  to  denominate  the  idle  study 
of  words;  experimental  philosophers  have  been  found  to 
join  in  the  hostility;  and  the  distinguished  actors  in  the 
great  national  affairs  have  contributed  to  the  undervaluation 
of  these  learned  and  venerable  establishments,  by  never 
recollecting  or  caring  to  ascribe  any  part  of  the  honour  of 
their  distinguished  endowments  and  successes  (as  the 
eminent  performers  of  past  ages  were  glad  and  proud  to 
do),  to  those  seats  of  wisdom  in  which  they  had  sojourned 
in  earlier  life.  And  the  effect  of  aU  these  causes  has  but 
been  aggravated  by  the  imputed  stately,  self-idolizing, 
supercilious,  and  unreforming  character  of  those  venerable 
institutions,  which  have  been  accused  of  affecting,  when 
the  world,  by  its  progress,  was  threatening  to  leave  them 
behind,  to  look  on  that  world  as  too  far  below  them  to 
deserve  that  they  should  accept  from  it  a  single  suggestion 
for  their  improvement,  or  deign  to  admit  that  any  such  thing 
was  necessary. 


THE  MONAECHT  OF  ETRUBIA.* 

Of  tbe  monarchj  of  Etniria,  history  has  barely  had  occa- 
■ioD  to  make  a  slight  memorandum.  It  will  perhaps  be 
just  meDtioiied  as  one  among  those  many  little  temporary 
eminencea  thrown  up  in  the  prodigious  combustion  and 
agitation  of  Europe  caused  by  the  French  revolution.  Its 
locality  was  where  a  dukedom  hod  long  existed  under  the 
denomination  of  Tuscany,  and  may  perhaps  so  exist  again, 
if  the  House  of  Austria,  so  exemplary  at  all  times,  especially 
for  moderation,  should  not  be  compelled  by  considerations  of 
the  public  good,  to  occupy  everything  in  Italy  down  quite 
to  the  sands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

A  princess  of  the  Bourbon  family  was  appointed  queen  of 
this  suddenly  created  state,  her  husband  being,  doubtless, 
effectively  the  king.  He  lived  comparatively  but  a  short 
time  to  sustain  the  dignity;  she  lived  to  lose  it;  and  has 
survived  that  loss  a  number  of  years,  to  experience  a  very 
unenviable  succession  of  fortunes,  and  to  write,  ao  lately 
as  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  this  brief  but  spirited 
record  and  vindication. 

A   QDEEN   IN  ADVEBSITV. 

It  would  seem  not  very  generous,  to  say  nothing  of 
gallantry,  to  throw  out  anything  partaking  of  an  unfavour- 
able sentiment  concerning  a  queen  in  adversity,  if  there 
were  any  indications  that  adversity  had  been  salutary  to 
her.  Some  parts  of  her  narrative  will  call  forth  the  com- 
passionate sympathy  of  every  rightly  disposed  reader;  she 
suffered  much  of  wliat  to  a  person  of  any  rank  would  have 
been  very  great  distress.  But  this  compassionate  feeling, 
so  justly  due,  will  not  prevent  our  perception  or  suspicion 
that  we  are  beholding  a  mind  but  little  refined,  or  mellowed, 
or  subdued,  or  elevated,  by  the  events  it  has  experienced, 
and  the  discipline  it  has  undergone.  There  are  no  signs  of 
moral  reflectiveness,  no  glimpses  of  wisdom,  no  tinge  of 
pensive  sublimity,  no  devout  references  to  Providence. 
There  is  habitually  apparent  a  perfectly  ordinary  tempera- 
*  Hemoir  of  the  Queen  of  Etrurio,  written  bj  henolf :  with  an 
Mtbentio  Narrative  of  the  Seiiure  and  RemovaJ  of  Pope  Piua  VIL  on 
the  Sth  of  July,  1809.  Written  by  one  of  hi*  Attendants.  Tisiukted 
from  tbe  ItBlian,    Svo.    1814. 
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ment,  a  mere  strong  resentment  at  injustice,  a  considerable 
share  of  the  unthinking  arrogance  of  high  rank,  and  an 
unraitigable  desire  to  reign.  Her  ideas  of  the  style  in 
which  it  is  unhappiness  for  a  princess  not  to  live,  betraj 
no  dawnings  of  philosophic  dignity.  She  ought  certainly  to 
excite  the  sympathy  of  sundry  great  and  royal  personages 
of  each  of  these  lands;  but  the  millions  who,  under  the 
enormous  burdens  brought  upon  the  community  by  the 
ambition  and  quarrels  of  great  and  royal  personages,  find 
a  distressing  difficulty  just  to  live,  would  be  tempted  to 
tliink  that  she  sometimes  complains  too  soon.  In  some 
of  the  straits  which  she  describes,  the  kind-hearted  among 
them  would  feel  for  her;  but  when  they  hear  her,  after 
herself  and  her  whole  family  had  descended  to  the  state, 
and,  therefore,  the  wants  of  private  life,  exclaiming,  in  a 
tone  of  indignant  emphasis,  *'  Thus  33,000  francs  per  month  " 
(between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred  pounds  sterling), 
"were  to  serve  for  the  support  of  myself,  my  children,'* 
(that  is,  two  young  children),  "and  my  household;"  and 
that,  too,  in  a  country  where  this  sum  was  probably  of  twice 
the  relative  value  that  it  is  at  present  in  England, — they 
must  change  their  compassion  into  that  distant,  respectful 
perhaps,  but  rather  wondering  feeling,  which  regards 
personages  of  high  descent  as  endowed,  by  way  of  pre- 
eminence, with  a  constitution  infinitely  more  voracious  of 
this  world's  good  things  than  could  be  permitted  in  the 
humble  portions  of  the  race. 

The  latter  narrative  in  this  volume,  which  describes  the 
circumstances  of  the  Pope^s  seizure,  and  subsequent 
triumphant  progress, — for  such,  by  the  account,  it  soon 
became— is  perhaps  the  more  entertaining  of  the  two. 

KIDNAPPING  THE   POPE. 

There  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  plan  and  execution  of 
the  attack  on  the  Pope  in  the  Quirinal  Palace,  in  which, 
suspecting  the  design  against  him,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
secure  himself  at  least  against  a  sudden  surprise.  MioUis 
was  the  French  commandant  at  Rome;  the  general  dis- 
positions made  by  him  were  carried  into  effect  by  General 
Radet,  who  "had  formerly  been  penitentiary  canon  in 
a  French  cathedral,  and  was  at  this  time  inspector  of  the 
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French  gendarmerie  mud  (^police  at  RameJ*    Bot,  sajs  die 

writer : — 

"  Their  greatest  merit  waa  their  having  bxtmght  vnh  theai 
the  gallejHdaTe,  Franeeieo  Boasola,  who  had  formexlj  Eerred 
in  the  palace  in  the  quality  of  porter,  and  who,  haTing  eoot- 
mitted  a  robbery  in  the  apartmenta  of  hi*  Holmeai'i  private 
chaplain,  had  obtained  the  pardon  of  his  life  from  the  ckmency 
of  the  Pope  himself;  bein|f  reserred  for  the  present  oecaAon, 
to  perform  the  part  of  gmde  to  the  satellites  who  were  destined 
to  the  attadc  ot  the  palaee,  and  the  seizure  of  the  person  of  the 
venerable  Pontifi^  Pope  Pins  YIL  For  this  service  he  was  to 
receive  100  {naatrea ;  and  he  accordingly  pointed  ont  to  them 
all  Uie  doors,  ataira,  and  passagesy  by  which  they  would  have  to 
proceed." 

The  number  of  French  troops  in  the  city  was  trifling; 
and  even  when  joined  by  some  hundreds  of  conscripts  from 
Naples,  and  a  number  of  ^d^enerate  sons  <^  the  capital^" 
and  ill-affected  people  from  the  provinces,  the  force  was 
sUll  so  inconsiderable  as  to  render  the  commanders  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  execute  the  design  with  a  secrecy  and 
rapidity  which  should  prevent  any  alarm  and  insurrec- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  ''beloved  city,"  which  the 
narrator  says,  would  easily  have  frustrated  the  enterprise. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Pope  that  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  this  expf^dient, 
which  would  probably  have  been,  at  all  events,  the  cause  of 
great  bloodshed.  The  achievement  was  performed  late  in 
the  night. 

There  •  is  much  liveliness  of  description  in  the  account 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  Pontiff's  self-possessed  and 
moderate  deportment,  of  the  manners  of  his  captors,  and 
of  the  successive  stages  of  his  journey  into  France,  and 
back  again  into  Italy.  We  cannot  fairly  afford  more  space 
for  the  story;  we  must  be  content  to  state  in  genera!  that, 
in  spite  of  all  tlie  precautions  of  the  French  agents,  the 
journey  soon  came  to  resemble  a  procession  of  some  most 
favourite  and  popular  Pagan  idol.  The  intelligence  con- 
stantly preceded  him  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  every- 
where the  roads,  the  inns,  and  towns,  were  beset  with 
innumerable  crowds  of  people,  of  all  classes,  and  from  all 
distances,  who  came  to  pay  homage  and  receive  benedictions. 
His  conductors  hoped  that  as  soon  as  he  should  be  once 
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fairlj  on  French  ground,  this  offensive  enthusiasm  would 
abate;  but  the  inundation  became  the  more  formidable  the 
farther  he  advanced;  and  in  the  route  through  Grenoble 
and  Valence,  to  Avignon,  he  involuntarily  exercised  the 
supreme  sovereignty  of  the  country, — a  sovereignty  which 
took  hold  of  the  inmost  souls  of  the  people.  In  vain  the 
appointed  directors  of  the  journey  bustled,  and  threatened, 
and  raged ;  in  vain  the  local  magistracies  attempted  to 
interfere;  in  vain  was  it  attempted,  in  some  instances,  to 
keep  the  idol  secluded  from  the  people*s  sight,  to  which 
expedient  that  idol  itself  made  not  the  slightest  objection. 
The  vast  populace  collected,  and  pressed,  and  demanded, 
with  tumult  irresistible.  The  sound  of  the  most  dreaded 
name  in  all  France  (Napoleon),  was  completely  lost  on 
their  fears,  and  some  of  them  were  heard  to  pronounce  that 
name  with  very  irreverent  associations: — 

"It  was  in  vain  that  the  vice-prefect,  the  militaiy  com- 
mandant of  Grenoble,  and  Boazar  himself,  employed  every 
possible  precaution,  by  keeping  the  Holy  Father  under  the 
strictest  watch,  to  prevent  or  disperse  the  assemblage  of  the 
populace :  for,  from  the  very  first  day  of  his  arrival  in  this 
dtv,  so  vast  a  multitude  flocked  from  all  the  adjacent  country, 
to  behold  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  kiss  his  feet,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  depose  means  for  giving  safe  vent  to  this  pious 
ardour.  So  that,  at  last,  having  fixed  upon  a  convenient 
spot  in  an  adjacent  garden,  where  the  general  desire  might 
be  accomplished  without  danger,  several  hours  were  devoted 
to  the  reception  of  the  crowds  that  poured  in  from  all 
quarters.  The  same  method  was  observed  during  ten  succeed- 
ing days." 

At  Avignon  the  frenzy  grew  to  a  still  more  victorious 
defiance  of  all  restraint  or  measure.  But  it  should  seem 
that  before  this  time  the  august  head  of  the  Gallican  Church 
had  become  alarmed  in  his  palace  of  the  Tuileries;  for  he 
immediately  issued  an  order  to  take  the  Pontiff  back  again, 
by  a  different  route,  to  Italy. 
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ABYSSINIA.* 

Fob  the  last  twenty-four  years  Abyssinia  has  been  regarded, 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  people  among  us,  who  take 
some  litde  account  of  the  different  regions  of  the  world  they 
inhabit,  much  in  the  light  of  a  newly  discovered  country. 
Previously  to  that  time  it  was  seldom  recollected  to  be 
in  existence;  the  relations  of  foreign  missionaries  and  histo- 
rians of  a  long  anterior  period,  were  very  little  known  among 
us,  excepting  that  of  Lobo,  translated  by  Dr.  Johnson; 
and  how  much  of  that  might  be  accurate  no  one  presumed 
to  have  any  confident  judgment.  The  name  always  con- 
veyed an  idea  of  utter  estrangement ;  and  the  very  locality, 
secluded  on  all  sides  by  such  a  breadth  of  impervious  frontier, 
had  to  the  imagination  a  certain  dark  air  of  vast  remoteness, 
which  was  no  longer  retained  by  the  regions  of  the  great 
Southern  Ocean. 

This  character  of  profound  retirement  was  at  length 
broken  in  upon,  and  dissipated  by,  a  most  daring  and 
accomplished  adventurer  from  this  country.  When  Bruce 
published  his  travels,  Abyssinia  became,  all  at  once,  far 
more  familiar  to  our  imaginations  than  a  great  part  of  our 
own  island.  Its  leading  personages,  the  general  condition 
of  its  population,  its  institutions,  the  face  of  the  country, 
its  grand  river,  its  most  remarkable  animal  and  vegetable 
productions,  were  suddenly  displayed  before  us  in  one  com- 
prehensive picture  of  most  vigorous  delineation  and  glowing 
colours.  So  vivid  was  his  representation,  and  in  so  natural 
and  interesting  a  manner  was  he  himself  brought  forward 
in  it,  that  he  has  associated  his  name,  his  character,  his 
history,  inseparably  with  the  country.  Abyssinia  may 
exhibit  its  long  list  of  emperors,  and  its  ample  memorials 
of  wars,  revolutions,  and  missionary  enterprises;  but  in 
popular  recollection,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  will,  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  have  no  distinction  so  marked,  so 
instantly  and  inevitably  suggested  to  thought,  as  that  it 
is  the  country  that  Bruce  visited.     He  had,  morally,  some- 

*  A  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  and  Travels  into  the  interior  of  that 
Country,  executed  under  the  Orders  of  the  British  Qoyemment,  in  the 
Tears  1S09  and  1810.    By  Henry  Salt>  Esq.    Royal  4to.    1814. 
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thing  very  like  that  quality,  or  happy  accident  of  being, 
which  some  of  our  voyagers  to  the  South  Sea  islands 
found  possessed  by  the  king  of  a  portion  of  one  of  them, 
that  whatever  ground  he  walked  upon  became  thence- 
forward his  own. 

Bruce's  representation  has,  partly  by  means  of  its  pri- 
ority, but  not  less  by  the  power  of  mind  which  inspirits 
it,  taken  such  effectual  occupancy  of  the  general  imagin- 
ation (like  Milton's  representations  of  Eden  and  the  infernml 
world),  that  it  is  not  without  some  little  reluctance  that 
many  of  his  readers  are  yielding  to  the  evidence  which  is 
accumulating  to  correct  his  involuntary  errors  or  intentional 
impositions. 

THB   INTERIOR  OF   ABYSSINIA  INACCESSIBLS. 

Bruce  stands,  as  yet,  above  all  danger  of  rivalry  in  practical 
achievement  in  that  part  of  the  world.  He  went  where 
no  other  of  his  countrymen  has  penetrated  since,  or  is 
likely  to  penetrate  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come  ;  and  the 
brilliant  enterprise  was  accomplished  by  his  own  single 
energy,  aided  by  none  of  that  influence  which  now  accom- 
panies, in  so  many  regions  of  the  East,  a  man  belonging  to 
a  nation  known  to  have  acquired  the  ascendancy  at  sea,  and 
the  dominion  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia.  His  fame 
admits  no  other  individual  for  a  moqient  in  heirship  or 
competition  but  Mr.  Salt;  and  he,  with  all  the  inflaenoe 
and  the  facilities  that  accompanied  him,  lias  not  been  able 
to  approach  that  central  region  of  Abyssinia  which  Bruce 
found  the  means  of  invading,  and  traversing  with  pro- 
tracted, privileged,  and  intimate  inspection. 

Having  read,  with  much  interest,  Mr.  Salt's  former 
journal  of  travels  in  Abyssinia,  forming  a  part  of  Lord 
Valentia's  splendid  work,  we  heard,  with  great  pleasure,  of 
his  being  appointed  by  our  government  to  make  a  more 
formal  attempt  on  that  country,  in  a  mission  which,  with 
overtures  for  opening  a  commercial  intercourse  as  its  most 
palpable  object,  would  necessarily,  in  such  hands,  include 
whatever  could  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  general 
inquiry,  vigilant  and  accurate  inspection,  and  graphical 
representation.  We  ventured  to  hope  that  at  his  return 
we  should  be  enabled  to  travel  once  more  in  jw^gnation 
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to  Gondar,  for  the  first  time  with  a  guide  on  whom  we 
could  in  all  respects  implicitly  relj.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
a  strong  feeling  of  disappointment  that  we  learned  at  length 
that  he  had,  with  still  more  mortifying  disappointment  to 
himself,  found  insuperable  obstacles  to  his  design  of  pene- 
trating into  the  interior  province  of  Amhara;  that  he  had 
not,  indeed,  been  able  to  approach  very  materiallj  nearer  to 
Grondar  than  Antalo,  the  capital  of  the  grand  eastern 
province  denominated  Tigre,  the  same  town  which  formed 
the  limit  to  his  former  advance  into  the  country. 

Still,  though  all  his  readers  will  very  sensibly  share  his 
own  disappointment,  and  though  they  are  to  be  informed, 
besides,  that  he  failed  in  the  specific  object  of  his  mission, 
they  will  all  testify  that  he  has  given  us  a  very  pleasing 
book. 

ABTSSmiAN   SLAYB   MARKET. 

Slavery  and  the  slave  trade  were  brought,  in  various 
forms,  fully  before  the  traveller's  view.  He  saw  some 
Portuguese  vessels  leave  the  harbour  (of  Mesuril)  with 
about  five  hundred  of  these  unhappy  beings  on  board, 
<  bought  at  this  place  at  the  price  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
dollars  a-head,  that  is  women  and  children  at  about  the  rate 
of  three  and  four  pounds  a  piece,  and  able-bodied  men 
at  the  price  of  five  pounds ! '  Five  ships  loaded  with 
slaves  had  gone  that  year  to  the  Brazils,  each  vessel 
carrying  from  three  to  four  hundred;  and  it  is  considered 
a  lucky  voyage  if  not  more  than  sixty  die  in  each  ship. 
He  went  to  the  market  where  some  native  traders  had 
just  arrived,  from  a  remote  part  of  the  interior,  'with  a 
cafila  of  slaves,  chiefly  female,  together  with  gold  and 
elephants'  teeth  for  sale.'  To  amuse  the  English  gentle- 
men in  the  evening,  the  slaves  were  assembled,  and, 
according  ^*to  the  usual  practice  for  keeping  them  in 
health,  permitted  to  dance."  He  adds,  '*  I  subsequently  saw 
several  dances  of  the  same  kind  in  the  slave-yards  on  the 
island, of  Mosambique;  but  on  these  occasions  it  appeared  to 
me  that  the  slaves  were  compelled  to  dance." 

''  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  one  woman's  counte- 
nance, who  had  lately,  I  understood,  been  brought  ^m  the 
interior.    She  was  young,  and  appeared  to  have  Men  a  mother* 
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and  when  constrained  to  move  in  the  circle,  the  solemn  gloom 
that  pervaded  her  features  spoke  more  forciblj  than  any 
language  the  misei-v  of  her  forlorn  condition. 

"  If  there  be  etui  a  sceptic  who  hesitates  to  approve  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  let  him  visit  one  of  tnese  Afirican 
slave-yards  a  short  time  before  a  cargo  of  these  wretched  beinps 
is  exported,  and  if  he  have  a  spark  of  humanity  lef^  it  will 
surely  strike  conviction  to  his  mind.** 

EUROPEAN  IGNORANCE  OF  THE  INTERIOR  OF  ABYSSINIA. 

The  Portoguese  have  very  little  certain  informatioii 
respecting  the  regions  and  the  nations  of  the  interior. 
Tlus  ignorance  is  attributed  to  the  very  narrow  limits 
which  have  always  invincibly  repelled  and  confined  the 
extension  of  their  power  inland.  They  have  made  some 
desperate  efforts  to  advance  their  dominion  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  coast;  but  they  have  always  been  immedi- 
ately or  ultimately  frustrated  by  the  unconquerable  spirit 
of  the  inhabitants,  aided  by  those  noxious  powers  of  nature 
commonly  found  in  activity  in  such  a  climate.  The  am- 
bition of  the  invaders  was  reduced,  like  that  of  the  ocean,  to 
expend  itself  along  the  coast,  on  which  their  possessions 
have  extended  to  great  length. 

"  It  appears  that  the  consequence  and  value  of  this  colony 
has  alwavB  been  greatly  overrated;  still,  during  the  prosperity 
of  the  IPortuguese  monarchy,  it  was  of  real  importance  to 
that  nation.  It  furnished  very  large  supplies  of  gold  and 
ivory,  and  afforded  a  valuable  place  for  the  Indian  ships  to 
touch  at  *" 

THE  MAKOOA  NATION. 

The  Portuguese  have  just  behind  them  a  long  array  of 
fierce  and  irreconcilable  enemies,  who  not  only  preclude  all 
possibility  of  their  extending  their  dominion  westward,  but 
formidably  menace,  and  have  often  ravaged,  their  narrow 
possessions  on  the  coast  These  dangerous  neighbours  are 
the  Makooa,  or  Makooana,  as  they  are  often  called,  a 
people  consisting  of  a  number  of  very  powerful  tribes  lying 
behind  Mosambique,  which  extend  northward  as  far  as 
Melinda,  and  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zambezi, 
while  hordes  of  the  same  nation  are  to  be  found  in  a  south- 
west direction,  perhaps  almost  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Kafiers  bordering  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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'^  The  Makooa  are  a  strong  athletic  race  of  people,  vety 
formidable,  and  constantly  in  the  habit  of  making  incarsions 
into  the  small  tract  of  territory  which  the  Portuguese  possess 
on  the  coast  Their  enmity  is  inveterate,  and  is  confessed  to 
have  arisen  from  the  shameful  practices  of  the  traders  who  have 
gone  among  them  to  purchase  slaves.  They  fight  chiefly  with 
spears,  darts,  and  poisoned  arrows ;  but  they  also  possess  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  muskets,  which  they  procure  in  the 
northern  districts  from  the  Arabs,  and  very  frequently,  as  the 
Governor  assured  me,  from  the  Portuguese  dealers  themselves; 
who,  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  wealth,  are  thus  content  to  barter 
their  own  security  for  the  gold,  slaves,  and  ivory,  which  they  get 
in  return." 

ABYSSINIAN  LUXURIK8. 

A  remarkable  singularity  was  observed  in  the  epicurism 
of  these  people — for  even  they  have  their  epicurism, — they 
hold  in  abhorrence  the  flesh  of  common  fowls,  and  account 
that  of  young  eagles  a  banquet  for  the  gods. 

"During  one  of  our  excursions  on  the  Island  of  Anto 
Sukkeer,  we  met  with  a  party  assembled  round  a  fire,  enjoying 
a  feast,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  young  eagles  of  a  half-^own 
size,  recentlv  taken  from  their  nests,  and  about  two  bushels  of 
shell-fish,  all  of  which,  after  being  broiled,  were  eaten  without 
either  bread  or  salt;  and  the  natives  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a 
most  delicious  repast;  while  the  screams  of  the  parent  birds 
hovering  over  their  heads,  furnished  very  appropriate  music  to 
this  savage  entertainment.^ 

Occasionally,  and  indeed  somewhat  too  frequently,  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  feasting  on  locusts,  a  luxury  which 
they  can  enjoy,  like  the  Indians  eating  their  enemies,  both  as 
food  and  revenge.  After  broiling  them,  they  separate  the 
heads  from  the  bodies,  and  devour  the  latter  in  the  same 
manner  as  Europeans  eat  shrimps  and  prawns.  During 
our  author's  stay  in  this  quarter,  a  large  flight  of  these 
insects  came  over  to  one  of  the  islands  on  the  coast,  and  in  a 
few  days  destroyed  nearly  half  the  vegetation  upon  it,  not 
refusing  even  the  bitter  leases  of  the  rack-tree. 

TRIPLE   DIVISION  OF   THE   KINGDOM  OP  ABYSSINIA. 

The  kingdom  of  Abyssinia  is  in  three  great  divisions, 
independent  of  one  another,  and  independent  of  any  central 
or  comprehending  power.     The  limits  and  the  included  pro* 
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yince8  and  districts  of  these  three  divisions,  are  indicated  in 
different  colours  on  a  most  splendid  map.  The  first  of  them, 
comprehended  under  the  denomination  Tigre,  forming  the 
eastern  part  of  Abyssinia,  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  three, 
owing  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  country,  the  warlike 
disposition  of  its  inhabitants,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  sea 
coast,  an  advantage  that  has  secured  to  it  a  monopoly  of 
all  the  muskets  imported  into  the  country,  and,  what  is  of 
still  more  consequence,  of  all  the  salt  required  for  the 
consumption  of  the  interior.  The  second  grand  division 
is  called  by  the  natives  Amhara,  though  that  is  strictly  the 
name  of  a  province  which  it  does  not  include,  and  which 
has  been  conquered  and  occupied  by  the  wild  southern 
tribes  denominated  Gralla.  This  division  comprises  the 
main  eastern  portion  of  the  kingdom  or  empire,  including 
Dembea,  and,  of  course,  the  capital,  and  is  governed  by  an 
unprincipled  barbarian,  named  Guxo,  who  is,  perhaps,  the 
enemy  most  dangerous  to  the  governor  of  Tigre. 

Tlie  third,  or  southern  grand  division,  consists  of  the 
united  provinces  of  Shoa  and  Efat.  This  is  separated  from 
the  others  by  the  intervention  of  those  encroaching  bar- 
barous Ghlla.  This  division  has  acquired  the  decided  form 
of  an  independent  state,  the  government  having  descended, 
for  many  generations,  in  a  right  line  from  father  to  son. 
This  chieftain  is  reported  to  be  little  less  powerful  than 
Welled  Selasse,  his  military  force  consisting  principally  (^ 
horsemen,  much  celebrated  for  their  courage  in  battle. 
His  province  of  Shoa  is  noted  for  the  richness  of  its  land, 
and  contains  many  large  towns,  and  an  immense  number 
of  monasteries.  In  some  parts  of  this  third  division  there 
is  just  reason  to  suppose  that  Ethiopic  literature  might  be 
found  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  there  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Abyssinia. 

It  is  evident  that  the  only  chance  for  the  restoration  of 
any  thing  like  union  and  regular  government  to  this 
distracted  country,  would  be  in  the  augmented  preponder- 
ance of  Tigr^;  in  other  words,  the  ability  of  Tigre  to 
reduce  by  arms  the  other  portions  of  the  country,  for  we 
can  conceive  no  other  way  in  which  its  ascendancy  could 
materially  avaiL  There  is  no  imaginable  principle  of  mere 
policy  that  would  draw  them  into  harmonious  combination. 
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or  even  keep  them  quiet.  No  deputation  of  the  prime  of 
the  world's  philosophers,  counsellors,  orators,  and  intriguers, 
bearing  the  concentrated  illuminatism  of  our  cabinets, 
senates,  and  colleges,  would  convince  any  one  of  these 
chiefd  of  the  duty  or  wisdom  of  merging  a  lawless  inde- 
pendent power  in  one  general  system  of  orderly  govern- 
ment. 

With  a  view  to  the  desirable  ascendancy  of  Tigre,  Mr* 
Salt  is  anxious  for  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  which 
interrupt  its  communications  with  the  coast,  and  for 
establishing  a  free  intercourse  between  it  and  the  English 
settlements  in  India.  "  Were  such  a  measure  to  be  accom- 
plished, it  might  revive  the  political  importance  of  the 
country,  and  ultimately  lead  to  the  most  desirable  results." 

THE   AOOW  CHRISTIANS. 

In  passing  among  a  tribe  of  the  people  called  Agows, 
once  worshippers  of  the  Nile,  and  converted  to  Christianity 
so  late  as  in  the  seventeenth  century,  he  had  occasion  to 
notice  that  they  have  not,  like  so  many  Christians  nearer 
home,  taken  up  nominally  and  nationally  this  religion,  as  if 
on  purpose  to  try  with  how  much  neglect  and  contempt  it 
may  with  impunity  be  treated. 

'*  Like  the  people  of  Dixan,  they  are  very  regular  in  their 
morning's  devotion ;  for  which  purpose  the  inhaoitants  of  each 
village  assemble  before  the  door  of  their  respective  chiefs,  at 
the  earliest  dawn,  and  recite  their  prayers  in  a  kind  of  rude 
chorus  together." 

SHOOTING   AT   THE   HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

The  description  of  this  amusement,  and  of  its  intended 
victims,  is  extremely  curious.  The  channel  of  the  river 
about  this  place  is  an  alternation  of  shallows  and  very  deep 
pits :  it  is  in  these  latter  that  the  animal  delights.  A  place 
was  soon  found  where  several  of  them  appeared  at  intervals, 
with  an  action  "resembling  the  rolling  of  a  grampus  in  the 
sea."  The  shooting  was,  of  course,  the  first  thing  that  could 
be  thought  of.     Accordingly :  — 

**  Having  soon  found  a  place  adapted  to  the  purpose  we  had  in 
view^  we  stationed  ourselves  on  a  high  overhanging  rock,  and  had 
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not  long  remained  in  this  spot  before  we  discovered  a  hippo- 
potamuSy  not  more  than  twenty  yards  distant,  rising  to  the 
surface.  At  first  it  came  up  very  confidently,  raising  its 
enormous  head  out  of  the  water,  and  snorting  violently  in  a 
manner  somewhat  resembling  the  noise  made  by  a  porpus.  At 
this  instant  three  of  us  discharged  our  guns,  the  contents  of 
which  appeared  to  strike  on  its  forehead ;  when  it  turned  its 
head  round  with  an  augry  scowl,  made  a  sudden  plunge,  and 
sunk  down  to  the  bottom,  uttering  a  kind  of  noise  between  a 
grunt  and  a  roar.  We  for  some  minutes  entertained  very 
sanguine  hopes  that  we  had  either  killed  or  seriously  wounded 
the  animal,  and  momentarily  expected  to  see  the  body  float 
to  the  surface  ;  but  we  soon  discovered  that  a  hippopotamus 
is  not  so  easily  killed ;  for,  shortly  afterwards,  it  again  rose 
up  close  to  the  same  spot  with  somewhat  more  caution  than 
before,  but  apparently  not  much  concerned  at  what  had  hap- 
pened. Agam  we  discharged  our  pieces,  but  with  as  little 
effect  as  at  the  first  shot ;  and  though  some  of  the  party  con- 
tinued on  their  posts  constantly  firing  at  every  hippopotamus 
that  made  its  appearance,  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  we  made 
the  slightest  impression  upon  a  single  one  of  them.  This 
can  only  be  attributed  to  our  having  used  leaden  balls,  whidi 
are  too  soft  to  enter  the  impenetrable  skulls  of  these  creatures, 
as  we  repeatedly  observed  the  baUs  strike  against  their  heads. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  however,  they  began  to 
come  up  with  extreme  wariness,  merely  thrusting  their  noetrik 
out  of  the  stream,  breathing  hard,  and  spouting  up  the  water 
like  a  fountain.  It  appears  from  what  we  witnessed,  that 
the  hippopotamus  cannot  remain  more  than  five  or  six  minutes 
at  a  time  under  water,  being  obliged  to  come  up  to  the  surface 
in  the  course  of  some  such  intervals  for  tne  purpose  of 
respiration.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  amuse- 
ment was,  to  observe  the  ease  with  which  these  Animii^ 
quietly  dropped  down  to  the  bottom ;  for  the  water  being 
very  clear,  we  could  distinctly  see  them  so  low  as  twenty 
feet  beneath  the  surface.  I  should  conceive  that  the  size  of 
those  we  saw  did  not  exceed  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and  their 
colour  was  a  dusky  brown,  like  that  of  the  elephant.*' 

''While  we  were  thus  engased,  we  occasionally  observed 
several  crocodiles,  called  by  t£e  natives  agoos,  rising  at  a 
distance  to  the  surfiEice  of  the  river ;  they  appeared  to  l^  of  an 
enonnous  size,  and  of  a  greenish  colour.** 

U^INO  BUMP  8TEAK8. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  this  Abyssinian  warfare,  we 
have  evidence  of  one  very  remarkable  fact,  which  bj  its 
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perfect  correspondence  to  ooe  of  those  descriptions  in  Bruce 
which  contributed  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  his  verscitj, 
is  available  in  his  vindication.  Tliia  fact  is  no  other  than 
the  cutting  of  {Heces  of  flesh  from  a  living  cow,  by  soldiers 
who  then  proceeded  to  drive  the  animal  forward  ou  their 
march.  The  testimony,  now  no  longer  questionable,  to  th« 
existence  of  such  a  prac^ce,  ia  here  produced  in  the  terms  of 
the  deposition : — 

'  "  On  tha  Beventh  of  February  Mr.  Pearce  went  oat  with  a 
party  of  the  Lasta  soldiers  on  one  of  their  marauding  eipedi- 
tions,  and  in  the  comse  of  the  day  they  got  poBseBBion  of  BSveral 
head  of  cattle.  They  had  fasted  for  many  hours,  and  still  a 
considerable  distance  remaJned  for  them  to  traveL  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  soldier  attached  to  the  party  proposed 
'cutting  out  the  snulada'  from  one  of  the  cows  they  were 
driving  before  them,  to  which  the  others  having  ssaented,  they 
laid  hdd  of  the  animsl  by  the  horns,  threw  it  down,  and  pro- 
ceeded without  further  ceremony  to  the  opei-ation.  This 
consisted  in  cutting  out  two  pieces  of  flesh  from  the  buttock, 
near  the  tail,  whi^  together  weighed  about  a  pound :  these 
appeared  to  be  part  of  the  two  'glutei  maximi,'  or 'larger, 
muscles  of  the  thigh.'  They  then  sewed  up  Uie  wouud^ 
'sst«red  them  over  with   cow  dung,  and   drove   the  animal 
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forward,  while  they  divided  among  their  party  the  still  reeking 
steaks.  The  animal  after  this  barbarous  operation,  walked 
somewhat  lame,  but  nevertheless  managed  to  reach  the  camp 
without  any  apparent  injury,  and,  immediately  after  their 
arri^,  it  was  killed  by  the  Wotari  (the  denomination  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  marauding  parties)  and  consumed  for  their 
supper." 

AK  ABY3SIMIAH   ELEPHAKT  HUKT. 

Among  various  other  curious  particulars  is  a  brief  notlca 
of  a  hunt,  or  rather  massacre,  of  elephants : — 

"  On  one  occasion  a  whole  herd  of  these  tremendous  ■nimal* 
were  found  feeding  in  a  valley ;  aod  the  troops  having  com- 
pletely encircled  them,  no  leas  than  tixtu-Chrte  trunks  of  these 
oessta  were  brought  in  and  lud  at  the  Baa's  feet,  who  sat  on  a 
rising  ground,  which  commanded  the  whole  scene,  directing 
his  soldiers  in  the  pursuit.  During  the  progress  of  this 
dangerous  amusement,  a  considerable  number  of  people  were 
killed,  owing  to  a  sudden  rush  made  by  these  animals  through 
a  defile,  where  a  large  party  had  been  assembled,  to  stop  their 
advance.'' 
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ICERCANTILE  ADYENTURE. 

The  concluding  part  of  this  volume  gives  an  account  of  a 
most  vexatious,  perilous,  and  ably  conducted  enterpriaey 
into  which  Mr.  Pearce  had  been  drawn  by  the  urgency  of 
the  English  agent  from  Mocha,  in  spite  of  his  own  decided 
conviction  of  its  being  a  desperate  undertaking.  It  was 
that  of  giving  effect  to  a  project  of  a  trading  experiment 
in  Abyssinia,  by  conveying  a  quantity  of  rather  costly 
merchandize  by  a  direct  route  from  Amphila  Bay,  through 
the  country  overrun  by  those  villanous  Arabs.  After  a 
series  of  the  most  harrassing  plagues,  and  the  narrowest 
possible  escape  from  being  murdered,  he  accomplished 
the  enterprise,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Ras  and  all  the 
Abyssinians. 

A  nPTT-TWO   days'   PAST. 

Our  author's  visit  to  the  court  of  Tigre  happened  to  be 
in  Lent,  which  lasts  fifty-two  days,  with  a  rigorous  and 
effectual  prohibition  not  only  of  every  kind  of  meat  at  all 
times,  but  of  all  food  till  after  sunset,  so  that  towards  tlie 
end  of  the  season  '*  many  of  the  stoutest,"  he  says,  ^*  began 
to  look  pallid,  and  to  express  an  anxious  desire  for  its 
conclusion."  The  whole  party  attached  to  Mr.  Salt  had 
been  absolved  from  the  duty  by  a  priest — '*  a  privilege  which 
it  appears  the  priests  of  the  country  are  entitled  to  grant 
to  idl  persons  engaged  in  travelling,  or  similar  pursuits." 
It  is  easy  to  imagine,  or  rather  perhaps  not  easy  to  imagine 
adequately,  the  ravenous  spirit  and  execution  in  which  the 
revenge  for  all  this  tyranny  of  their  superstition  began 
on  the  morning  of  the  fifty-third  day,  the  happy  hour  of 
their  escape  from  purgatory,  to  what  we  should  not  have 
wondered  to  hear  that  they  denominated  heaven.  Perhaps 
the  most  obvious  mischief  of  the  austerities  of  superstition, 
is  the  notion  of  their  high  religious  merit ;  but  we  question 
whether  it  be  not  a  still  greater  mischief,  that  they  tend  to 
magnify,  to  an  indefinite  degree,  the  estimate  of  the 
felicity  of  sensual  indulgence — an  estimate  always  so 
dangerously  excessive  without  any  artificial  aggravation. 

ABT88INIA  ESSEKTIALLT  CHRISTIAN. 

This  country,  surrounded  by  the  immense  empire  of 
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African  barbarism,  presents  a  gratifying  and  memorable 
spectacle, — a  people  equally  invulnerable  to  the  two  grand 
aggressions  on  Christianity:  that  from  Rome,  and  that  from 
Mecca.    As  to  the  latter  we  quote  our  author  :— 

*^  The  Mahometan  power  soon  overwhelmed  all  the  countries 
adjoining  Arabia,  spread  to  the  remotest  parts  of  East,  and 
penetrated  across  the  imsocial  regions  of  Africa ;  while  Abys- 
sinia, unconquered  and  true  to  the  Christian  faith,  remained 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  walls  of  Mecca,  a  constant 
and  galling  opprobrium  to  the  followers  of  the  prophet.  On 
this  account,  unceasing  and  implacable  war  ravaged  her 
territories ;  the  native  princes  on  the  borders  beinff  supplied 
with  arms  and  money,  and  occasionally  rewarded  wiui  splendid 
presents  by  the  reigning  sheriffes,  whose  constant  attention  was 
directed  towards  the  conquest  of  the  country.*' 

With  respect  to  the  advantage  possible  to  be  imparted  to 
a  remote  nation  in  the  most  serious  of  all  its  interests,  that 
of  religion,  it  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that 
the  first  statesman  and  hero  in  Abyssinia  and  the  first 
ecclesiastic  concur  in  avowing  a  conviction  that  they 
want  our  aid  in  this  concern,  in  words  to  this  effect: 
"  We  all  say  this  is  right  and  that  is  right,  but  I  believe  we 
shall  only  wander  about  in  the  dark  until  we  receive  a  lesson 
from  you." 


CONJEVERAM,  NEAR  VELLORE.* 

CoNJEVERAM  is  a  placc  of  peculiar  sanctity  with  the 
Hindoos,  situated  about  forty-seven  miles  west  of  Madras, 
on  the  road  to  Vellore.  Mr.  Wathen  and  his  friend  visited 
this  depot  of  shrines  and  sacred  monkeys  with  merely  the 
ordinary  privileges  of  Englishmen,  which  of  course  were 
insufficient  to  open  to  them  any  of  the  secrets  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  scene,  nevertheless,  presented  enough  to  fill 
and  elate  our  author's  imagination,  and  offered  plenty  of 
subjects  to  his  pencil.  A  succession  of  objects  captivated 
his  attention  by  the  way ;  among  the  rest  a  strolling  party 
of  jugglers,  who  played  some  frightful  tricks  with  serpents, 
and  one  of  whom  thrust  a  short  sword  down  his  throat  to 

*  Jottrnal  of  a  Vovage  to  Madras  and  China.    By  James  Wathen. 
4to.    1814. 
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the  hilt,  a  performance  perfectly  free  from  all  deception.  A 
school  taught  by  a  Brahmin  presented  a  spectacle  of  order, 
liveliness,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  as  much  readiness 
in  literary  as  in  manual  exercises.  The  groves  of  tamarind 
and  banian  trees,  imparted  the  most  luxurious  sensations. 
The  ground  on  each  side  of  the  embowered  road,  near  Con- 
jeveram,  was  thickly  planted  with  odoriferous  shrubs  and 
the  most  beautiful  flowers ;  the  air  was  perfumed  by  their 
odour,  and  the  scene  altogether  realized  the  description  of 
the  groves  of  Shadaski,  in  the  Tales  of  the  Glenii.*      , 

MAGNIFICENT  PAGODA  AND  TEMPLE. 

"  Our  admiration  was  extreme  when,  on  entering  the  gate- 
way, we  saw  the  great  number  of  buildings,  of  costly  materials, 
and  of  more  costly  workmanship,  which  glittered  before  us. 
One  in  particular  claimed  our  admiration.  It  was  a  monu- 
mental pillar,  erected  by  a  Brahmin,  who  was  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  ihe  chief  priest  of  this  pagoda,  to  the  memory  of  his  fiEither. 
The  pillar  was  made  of  copper,  richly  gilt  with  burnished  gold, 
was  thirty  feet  high,  and  about  six  in  diameter  at  the  base ;  it 
stood  on  a  pedestal  twelve  feet  in  height,  with  steps  to  the  shaft 
of  the  pillar.  Not  far  from  the  golden  pillar  stood  a  large, 
spacious,  and  beautiM  temple,  which  was  the  largest  of  all  tne 
numerous  buildings  within  the  walls.  We  ascended  into  it  by 
a  flight  of  twelve  steps.  The  roof  at  the  entrance  is  supported 
by  pillars  twelve  feet  higli,  each  pillar  being  ornamented  by 
grotesque,  and  some  disgusting  figures.  Tlie  interior  of  the 
buildings  is  disposed  into  four  long  aisles,  or  passages  extending 
from  the  one  end  to  the  other.  We  were  permitted  to  walk 
through  one  of  the  aisles,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
vast  extent,  richness,  and  beauty  of  the  building.  It  contained 
one  thousand  pillars ;  each  pillar,  highly  ornamented,  supports 
six  lamps,  which  are  all  lighted  at  some  of  the  festivals  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Yishnou.  These  festivals  are  not  permitted 
to  be  seen  by  any  but  the  worshippers  of  Vishnou.** 

The  town  appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  a  regular  street, 
nearly  a  mile  long,  with  verandahs,  and  fine  trees  planted  in 
front  of  the  houses,  which,  being  for  the  most  part  inhabited 
by  people  who  have  business  with  the  gods,  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  more  handsome  and  commodious  than  the  houses 
of  ordinary  towns.     The  Choultry  where  the  Englishmen 

*  A  series  of  oriental  fictions,  written  by  the  Rev.  James  Ridley, 
son  of  Dr.  Gloeter  Ridley,  and  lately  republished  in  Bohn's  Ulustnted 
Library,  at  5& — ^Ed. 
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were  to  lodge,  was  found  in  the  full  occupancj  of  **  white 
and  brown  spotted  squirrels,  and  a  species  of  crows,  all  per- 
fectly tame  and  familiar."  A  little  less  of  this  familiaritj 
would  sometimes  have  been  more  agreeable  to  their  visitors, 
on  whose  viands  they  committed  alarming  depredations. 
The  extensive  garden  also  was  found  to  be  inhabited,  but 
bj  a  tribe  whose  familiarity  would  have  been  considerably 
less  amusing.  It  was  in  a  neglected  state,  and  over-run 
with  long  thick  grass  of  luxuriant  growth.  "  Attempting 
to  explore  this  enclosure,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  relin- 
quish their  design,  perceiving  that  at  every  step  they  dis- 
turbed large  snakes  and  other  noisome  reptUes,  the  curse  of 
this  in  other  respects  most  happy  climate." 

LOFTY   PAGODA  DEDICATED  TO  SEEVA. 

Much  as  Vishnou  has  to  show  in  this  consecrated  ter- 
ritory, he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  himself  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  betters.  The  loftiest  structure  attests  the 
superiority  of  Seeva.  From  a  basis  of  great  extent,  this 
edifice  towers  up  to  its  summit  by  fifteen  stories  or  stages, 
progressively  contracting  in  horizontal  dimensions  nearly  to 
the  top,  and  each  ascended  by  a  ladder  of  fifteen  rounds. 
No- satisfactory  inspection,  however,  was  permitted  of  the 
form  or  contents  of  the  interior.  But  certainly  nothing  to 
be  seen  there  would  have  deserved  a  look  in  comparison  with 
what  he  was  so  elated  in  contemplating  from  the  summit, 
and  has  really  thrown  himself  into  a  little  extravagance  of 
language  in  celebrating. 

*'  Never  had  I  witnessed  so  beautiful  and  so  sublime  a  pros- 
pect It  so  far  surpassed  every  idea  which  I  had  or  could  have 
formed  of  its  grandeur  and  enect,  that  I  was  almost  entranced 
in  its  contemplation.  I  forgot  all  the  world  beside,  and  felt  as 
if  I  could  have  continued  on  this  elevated  spot  for  ever.  To 
whichever  point  of  the  compass  I  turned,  the  view  was  equally 
wonderful,  new,  and  enchanting.  The  eye  of  man,  I  am  per- 
suaded, never  could,  from  auv  other  spot  in  the  universe,  survey 
a  scene  more  Rrand,  beautiful,  and  interesting.  I  distinctly  saw 
above  forty  vulages,  with  their  pagodas  and  temples,  embosomed 
in  trees  of  the  most  lively  veraure,  presenting  every  shade  of 
green  according  to  the  distance ;  each  village  having  its  spacious 
tank,  glistening  like  a  mirror.  I  could  even  discern  the  tombs 
adorned  with  drooping  cypresses,  and  distinguish  some  of  the 
villages  at  the  extreme  distance  of  near  forty  miles.* 
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TEMPLE  TO  VI8HN0U. 

The  secondaiy  style  in  which  Vishnou  is  obliged  to  hold 
his  court  here,  perhaps  induces  an  affectation  of  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  sanctity  and  mystery.  "On  approach- 
ing," says  our  explorer,  "another  smsdl  temple,  we  were 
not  permitted  to  enter.  We  peeped  through  the  door,  and 
plainly  perceived  a  frightful  representation  of  Vishnou,  with 
a  lamp  burning  before  it,  and  Brahmins  performing  some  of 
their  rites.  This  small  temple  was  a  kind  of  sanctum  san€> 
torum,  as  we  were  informed  that  none  but  the  priests  were 
at  any  time  permitted  to  enter  it" 

BRAHMIN  MODE  OF  RECOVERING  CASTE. 

Two  young  Brahmins,  who  had  for  some  offence  forfeited 
their  privileges  and  lost  their  ccute,  suffered  the  voluntary 
punishment  of  being  swung  in  the  air  by  hooks  fastened  in 
their  backs,  which  they  endured  with  the  most  perfect  for- 
titude. They  thus,  according  to  the  account  given  to  him, 
regained  their  caste.  It  has  been  very  commonly  asserted 
by  writers  on  the  Hindoo  institutions,  that  forfeited  caste 
can  never,  in  any  way,  be  retrieved ;  but  certainly  we  have 
learned,  from  experience,  to  place  little  reliance  on  the 
accuracy  of  any  professedly  systematic  exposition  of  their 
"  religious  "  economy.  It  would  appear  that  the  vast  rub- 
bish of  their  sacred  literature  and  laws,  taken  together  with 
their  practical  customs,  forms  an  infinite  jumble  of  all 
manner  of  contradictions,  from  which  it  is  not  for  mortal 
man  to  draw  out  any  consistent  and  authentic  scheme  of 
doctrinal  and  preceptive  institutes. 


SOUTHERN  AFRICA,* 

In  1798,  the  London  Missionary  Society  commenced  an 
attempt  to  communicate  the  benefits  of  Christianity  and 
civilization  to  the  heathens  of  Southern  Africa,  by  the  agen<nr 
of  several  pious  men,  of  whom  Dr.  Van  der  Kemp,  a  Dut<» 
physician,  was  the  principal.  The  unremitting  labours  of 
these  excellent  men,  for  a  number  of  years,  had  the  effect  of 
establishing  several  stations  for  regular  missionary  exertions, 
under  the  Doctor  s  superintendence.     After  his  removal  by 

^  TravelB  in  South  Africa,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Missionary  Society.  By  John  Campbell,  Minister  of  Kingsland  Chapd. 
8yo.    1815. 
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death,  it  was  judged  necessary  that  some  active  and  intelli- 
gent person  should  be  deputed  to  examine  the  actual  state  of 
these  establishments,  in  order  to  promote  their  prosperity  bj 
any  measures  found  immediately  practicable,  and  to  judge 
of  the  best  future  expedients.  Mr.  Campbell  sailed  from 
England,  June  24,  1812,  and  arrived  at  the  Cape  on  the 
24th  of  October. 

**  He  then  proceeded  to  Bethelsdorp,  about  five  hundred  miles 
west  of  the  Cape  ;  thence  northward,  to  Graaf  Beynet,  Uien  to 
to  Griqua  Towd,  and  thence  to  Latakoo,  a  populous  city  scarcely 
known  to  Europeans.  He  afterwards  visited  several  tribes  of 
people,  some  of  whom  had  never  before  seen  a  white  man  ; 
several  of  their  chiefs  expressed  their  readiness  to  receive  Chris- 
tian instructors.  Mr.  Campbell  then  returned  to  Griqua  Town 
and  travelled  southward,  parallel  with  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  till  after  a  laborious  and  perilous  journey  of  nine 
months,  he  reached  Cape  Town  again  in  health  and  safety.** 

At  Cape  Town  Mr.  Campbell  met  Mr.  Kicherer,  from 
Graaf  Reynet,  who  was  seconded  by  other  friends  in  strongly 
dissuading  Mr.  Campbell  from  commencing  his  great  circuit 
till  the  hot  season  should  be  past.  He  was  advised,  and  his  own 
judgment  coincided  with  the  advice,  to  stay  several  months 
about  Stellenbosch,  which  would  commodiously  serve  as  a 
position  from  which  he  might  make  a  number  of  little  excur- 
sions, which  would  tend  to  season  him  for  his  enterprise. 
Three  months  of  this  prudent  forbearance  allowed  him  to 
collect  a  variety  of  information,  and  familiarize  himself  with 
the  African  aspects  of  nature  and  of  human  beings,  at  Cape 
Town,  Groene  Kloof,  Stellenbosch,  Bavian*s  Kloof,  and 
Caledon.  He  very  soon  enters  with  interest  into  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  the  region,  and  comes  upon  us  with 
anecdotes  of  wild  beasts,  serpents,  and  earthquakes  ;  and  the 
benevolence  he  had  previously  felt  for  the  Hottentots  was 
augmented  not  a  little  by  the  manifestations  of  piety,  grati- 
tude, and  affection,  which  he  had  opportunities  of  witnessing 
among  them,  especially  at  the  Moravian  settlements  of 
Groene  Kloof,  and  Genadendal,  or  Bavian's  Kloof.  His 
visit  to  this  latter  place  just  fell  in  with  a  numerous  meeting 
by  which  they  solemnize  the  conclusion  and  beginning  of  the 
year.  He  found  their  chapel  capacious  enough  for  more  than 
a  thousand  people,  and  on  this  occasion  every  part  of  it  was 
filled  with  Hottentots. 

On  the  13thof  Febmary,  1812,  Mr.  Campbell  aii!i\i^^\.\s^- 
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dants  set  off  on  the  expedition,  in  the  direction  of  Bethelsdorp, 
in  two  waggons,  one  drawn  by  twelve,  the  other  bj  fourteen 
oxen.  They  had  a  number  of  supernumerary  oxen  for 
occasions.  Such  a  caravan  gave  full  occupation  to  four 
men  and  two  women,  all  Hottentots  but  one,  who  was  m 
Gronaqua. 

It  is  long  enough  since  there  was  need  of  any  additional 
evidence  that  the  sensibility  to  the  fair  and  the  majestic  in 
the  natural  world  is  no  endowment  of  uncultivated  man  ;  it 
is,  nevertheless,  curious  to  observe  the  exemplification  of  this 
truth  in  the  Hottentots. 

*^  To  find  a  fountain  after  dark,  one  of  our  people  lighted  a 
fire  among  the  tall  reeds  where  it  was.  Contrary  to  his  inten- 
tion, the  fire  spread  over  the  whole  plain,  and  produced  one  of 
the  grandest  objects  I  ever  beheld,  like  the  burning  of  a  city  ; 
but  grand  as  it  was,  hardly  one  of  our  people  looked  over  their 
shoulders  to  observe  it :  there  was  a  reason,  however,  for  they 
were  hungry,  and  were  either  eating  or  expecting  soon  to  eat^ 
with  which  nothing  must  interfere ;  yet  they  often  fast  laam 
without  uttering  a  complaint  Three  things,  exclusive  of  reli- 
gion, comprehend  all  that  eneages  the  attention  of  South 
Africans, — money,  food,  and  tobacco.  The  wonders  of  Ghod's 
creating  power  around  them  are  viewed  with  the  eyes  of  cattle.'* 

STOICISM  OP   THE   HOTTENTOTS. 

There  were  innumerable  occasions  for  observing  their 
exemplary  stoicism  in  suffering  the  greatest  inconveniences 
incident  to  the  expedition.  When,  for  instance,  the  oxen 
had  sometimes  strayed  in  the  night,  and  the  Hottentots  had 
made  a  wide  and  toilsome  search  of  many  hours,  perhaps  in 
heavy  rain,  to  recover  them,  they  would  rejoin  their  company 
without  making  the  slightest  remark  on  this  vexatious  and 
extra  labour,  nor  would  the  rest  take  the  smallest  notice  of 
the  matter,  or  make  a  single  inquiry,  or  appear  to  think  at 
all  about  it.  They  saw  one  another  to  be  alive  and  safe,  the 
oxen  were  in  their  place  again,  and  it  was  all  right.  Thus 
passed  away  in  philosophic  silence  incidents  and  adventures 
which,  among  Englishman  (though  a  race  not  deemed  the 
most  remarkable  for  loquacity),  would  have  furnished  long 
narratives  and  conversations,  with  no  little  industry  on  the 
part  of  the  relaters,  to  expose  in  full  light  and  merit  the 
courage,  the  skill,  and  the  perseverance,  evinced  on  the  occa- 
sion.    Every  frequenter  of  society  will  acknowledge  that 
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an  exemption  from  ^otlam — an  exraaption'  not  merely 
exterior  and  practical,  throagh  an  effort  of  caution  and  self- 
command,  bot  an  absence  of  the  prompting  principle  itielf — 
is  one  of  the  very  rarest  and  most  dignified  distinctions  among 
civilized  men  :  behold  it  here  in  perfection  among  barbarians. 

DAKCSR8  OF  AK  AFBICAN  STATION. 

There  vaa  great  joy  on  all  sides  at  the  arrival  «t  Bethels- 
dorp,  though  he  acknowledges  a  very  sensible  disagreement 
between  the  images  fixed  and  cherished  in  his  mind  in 
Europe,  and  the  actual  first  appearance  of  the  place  and 
people. 

Many  curious  particnlara,  which  we  cannot  notice,  occurred 
during  their  residence  here.  The  result  of  the  author's 
investigations  was,  on  the  whole,  a  favourable  judgment  of 
the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  settlement ;  while 
bis  statements  tend  very  much  to  repress  all  sanguine 
expectations  of  rapid  advances  in  prosperity  and  civilization. 
There  is  a  grievous  combination  of  hostilities  against  the 
welfare  and  strength  of  the  commanitj  ;  its  miserable  local 
position — the  indolent  habits  in  which  most  of  its  members 
have  been  bred  up— the  extreme  difficulty  of  making  such 
an  allotment  of  the  land,  or  of  the  labour,  or  of  its  produce, 
as  should  most  effectually  stimulate  individual  self-interest 
gainst  this  indolence— the  excessive  demand  upon  the  men 
for  the  military  or  other  service  of  government — and  the 
constant  dangers  of  attacks  from  Caffres  and  wild  beasts. 
As  a  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  last  of  these  evils, 
Mr.  Campbell  mentions  being  visited  by  three  aged  Hottentot 
women,  one  of  whom  "[has  had  ten  children,  but  not  one,  she 
said,  died  a  natnral  death,  being  killed  by  lions,  tigers,  or 
serpents." 

Our  author  gradually  made  quite  as  much  acqaainlence  as 
was  desirable  with  the  brute  possessors  of  these  deserts. 
With  the  ostriches,  indeed,  the  spring-hoks,  and  quachas,  he 
would  have  had  no  objection  to  a  little  more  familiarity; 
but  he  was  well  content  to  be  on  terms  of  ceremonious  dis- 
tance with  the  buffaloes,  the  elephants,  and  the  lions.  Even 
the  least  formidable  of  these  three  ranks  is  not  to  be  treated 
with  a  careless  presumption. 

"The  bufialo  is  often  extremely  Airious  when  wounded  and 
not  diaabled.  Should  the  person  climb  a  tree  in  order  to  escv^A, 
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he  is  far  from  being  out  of  danger,  for  the  buffiJo  will  ran  with 
violence  and  strike  the  tree  with  his  massy  horns,  which  coyer  as 
with  a  helmet  the  crown  of  his  head  ;  the  stroke  of  which  will 
so  shake  the  largest  trees,  as  to  require  a  firm  hold  indeed  to 
prevent  the  person  from  falling  to  the  ground,  and  being  conae- 
quenUj  tossed  into  the  air  by  the  horns  of  the  enraged  anim&L" 

Elephants  were  seen  sometimes,  but  a  most  marked  and 
respectful  deportment  was  maintained  towards  them,  from  a 
just  apprehension  of  their  power.  After  crossing  Bufialo 
Biver,  he  saw  the  very  fresh  track  of  elephants,  in  the  narrow- 
steep  path  from  the  bank,  where,  had  they  happened  to 
come  down  at  the  time,  the  caravan  would  have  been  utterly 
destroyed.  Lions  were  seen  often,  sometimes  several  in 
company,  and  the  armed  men  were  numerous  enough  to  ven- 
ture, in  a  few  instances,  to  wage  war  on  them  successfully  ; 
but  in  some  instances  straggling  individuals  had  very  narrow- 
escapes.  Mention  is  made  of  a  Hottentot,  who  was  sleeping 
in  the  night  in  a  tree,  and  fell  down  on  a  lion  that  had 
lain  down  under  it.  The  startled  beast  sprang  to  some 
dbtance,  and  kept  there  long  enough  to  allow  the  assailant 
to  recover  his  position  in  the  tree,  who  was  perfectly 
content,  probably,  that  there  should  be  but  one  such  exploit 
recorded  in  his  history. 

The  Bushmen  are  said  to  be  greatly  afraid  of  lions ;  and 
not  without  reason,  for  it  is  affirmed  that  these  tremen- 
dous epicures  eat  more  Bushmen  than  sheep,  in  consequence 
of  a  special  partiality  to  their  flesh  ;  insomuch  that  were  a 
lion  to  find  a  white  man  and  a  Bushman  asleep  together,  he 
would  take  the  Bushman  by  preference.  The  Hottentots 
asserted  this  special  liking  to  have  grown  from  the  practice 
of  the  Bushmen  of  *'  throwing  their  children  to  the  lions  to 
preserve  themselves." 

DIFFERENT   ESTIMATES  OP   SOLITUDE. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  kindly  welcomed  at  Graaf  Reynet  He  had 
travelled  for  a  considerable  time  near  the  border  of  Caffraria, 
but  he  was  now  leaving  it  far  to  the  east,  and  advancing 
fast  towards  the  northern  limit  of  a  colony  as  waste  and 
desolate,  with  respect  to  human  inhabitants,  as  Death 
himself  could  wish  to  reign  over.  The  view  of  the  bound- 
less solitudes  disagrees  violently  with  our  author's  cheerful, 
social  disposition.     We  find  him  again  and  again  deploring 
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that  *so  manj  fine  tracts  which  he  passed  over  shoald  not  be 
populous  with  men.  We  will  acknowledge  some  defect  of 
sympathy  here.  Unless  men  were  better  than  they  are 
found  to  be  in  any  part  of  the  world  (excepting,  perhaps, 
the  Feroe  Islands  and  Iceland),  we  do  not  comprehend 
how  he  is  to  justify  his  wish  for  the  transformation  of  this 
vast  stillness,  quietness,  and  silence, — solenm,  as  bringing 
the  apprehension  of  an  invisible  omnipresent  Being  more 
directiy  and  simply  on  the  mind,  and  sublime,  by  the  im- 
measurable extent  of  their  prevalence — into  the  din  of  populous 
cities  and  frequented  roads.  Let  him  but  reflect  a  moment. 
How  small  in  comparison  is  the  portion  of  moral  evil  diffused 
over  these  silent  plains  and  hills !  From  these  expanded  fields 
of  Nature,  no  insults,  no  curses,  no  blasphemies,  are  flung  at 
Heaven.  Here  the  physical  elements  are  not  perverted  to 
the  endless  purposes  of  wicked  ingenuity.  Here  there  are 
not  millions  of  beings  not  knowing,  or  knowing  but  to 
neglect  and  despise,  the  grand  object  of  their  existence,  and 
becoming,  through  each  added  year  and  day  of  their  abode  on 
earth,  less  fit  for  a  happy  removal  from  it.  Where  is  it  that 
our  author  would  find  the  scene  to  which  he  could  Irish  this 
vast  wilderness  to  be  assimilated  ?  Where  is  it  that,  exulting 
in  the  infinity  of  the  human  crowd,  he  would  take  his  stand? 
At  Pekin — at  Benares — at  the  temple  of  Juggernaut — at 
Constantinople — at  Madrid — on  the  brow  of  Montmartre — 
on  the  monument  of  London  ?  Which  of  these  would  be  the 
scene  to  look  upon  and  deplore  the  solitude  of  the  African 
regions  ?  On  which  of  these  awful  assemblages  could  he 
thoughtfully  look,  without  being  overwhelmed  with  the 
conviction  of  the  dreadful  fact,  that  the  great  preponderating 
proportion  of  tLem  are  at  war  with  their  Creator,  while 
unnumbered  myriads  of  them  are  burning  and  raging  in 
deadly  competition  with  one  another  ?  And  is  it  with  such 
a  race  that  he  could  wish  to  invade  the  profound  quiet  of 
those  deserts  ?  Why  did  he  not  rather  feel  an  insuppres- 
sible  elation  of  spirit  to  think  that  there  he  could  look  over 
80  ample  a  region  unoccupied  by  sin  ? 

We  do  not  all  this  while  forget,  that  even  these  enormous 
African  wastes  are  in  a  small  degree  defective  in  that  pro- 
found solitude  and  stillness  indicative  of  the  absence  of 
moral  evil.     Even  they  contain  what  may  be  called  a  popu- 
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latioiiy  barbarous  and  wretched  enough,  of  Caffires  and  Bosh* 
men,  who  do  what  thej  can  towards  keeping  their  country 
faithfully  in  the  grand  relationship  of  depravity  with  the 
other  divisions  of  the  earth;  but  this  population  is  so  incon- 
ceivably diminutive,  that  it  gives,  if  we  may  so  express  it^ 
but  a  very  slight  tinge  of  moral  colour  to  this  vast  domain 
of  Nature.  How  diminutive  it  is  may  be  imagined  from  the 
£ACt,  that  in  completely  crossing  what  is  named  the  Bush* 
men's  Country,  by  a  somewhat  winding  route  of  about  two 
hundred  miles,  the  party  **  did  not  meet  with  one  human 
being,"  excepting  one  family  on  the  day  they  entered  it. 
^  That  even  the  part  where  we  crossed  it,"  says  Mr.  Campbell, 
'^  has  some  inhabitants  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  remains  of 
huts  which  we  discovered  in  two  or  three  places  ;  but  their 
number  must  be  very  small.  It  fills  the  mind  with  r^ret 
to  see  so  large  and  beautiful  a  portion  of  God's  earth  so 
destitute  of  population,  and  to  think  of  its  producing  year 
after  year  provender  to  support  millions  of  cattle,  whilst 
only  a  few  wild  beasts  roam  over  it  Many  of  the  ways  of 
Grod  seem  inscrutable,  and  the  permission  of  this  seems  to  be 
one  of  them."  When  any  fact  in  the  Divine  government  of 
the  world  is  pronounced  with  emphasis  to  be  "  inscrutable," 
there  is  an  implication  that  had  the  opposite  of  that  fact 
existed,  it  would  have  been  much  more  within  the  compass 
of  our  understanding.  But  would  there  have  been  less  of 
what  defies  that  understanding,  in  an  appointment  of  the 
Divine  government,  which  should  have  made  the  regions  in 
question  the  abode  of  crowding  millions  of  guilty  beings,  than 
there  is  in  the  actual  appointment  which  has  kept  that  part 
of  the  earth  so  clear  of  them  ? 

MINBRAL  COLOURING   POWDERS  IN   AFRICA. 

The  general  features  of  the  country  during  this  long  inarch 
to  the  north  do  not  appear  to  have  been  romantic,  though 
considerable  mountains  are  sometimes  mentioned.  There 
was  in  one  place  a  hill  partly  composed  of  a  stone  resembling 
the  black  lead  of  which  pencils  are  made.  This  substance 
the  Bootchuanas  and  others  grind  to  powder,  and  use  in 
the  same  way  as  hair  powder  is  used  in  England.  The 
red  stone  with  which  'the  surrounding  nations  paint  their 
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bodies  comes  also  from  this  hill.*  The  widelj-extended  and 
permanent  fashion  of  rouge  and  hair-powder  among  these 
gentlefolks,  has  rendered  this  Blink  or  Shining  Mountain  a 
place  of  great  resort  from  time  immemoriaL  The  hill  is 
pronounced  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 

THE   CITY  OF   LATTAKOO. 

The  description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
of  Lattakoo  is  highly  entertaining.  The  citj  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  districts  or  wards,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a 
head  man.  Some  modification  of  rojaltj  inheres  in  one 
family,  of  which  the  chief  has  very  considerable,  though  it 
does  not  appear  whether  defined,  authority.  There  are  some 
kinds  of  manufacture  among  the  people,  and  they  supply  the 
deficiency  of  their  resources  in  cattle  and  hunting,  by 
sowing  and  reaping  some  proportion  of  their  ground.  What 
was  least  to  be  expected,  there  is  a  good  degree  of  clean- 
liness about  their  persons  and  their  town.  A  great  portion 
of  gaiety  might  be  attributed  to  their  character,  if  the 
appearance  of  things  at  the  particular  time  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
visit  might  be  taken  as  a  fair  and  simple  exhibition ;  but  that 
appears  to  have  been  a  period  peculiarly  devoted  to  games 
and  frolic,  in  celebration  of  an  annual  circumcision.  These 
games  consisted  chiefly  in  dancing  in  various  modes,  accom- 
panied with  singing,  screaming,  and  all  possible  violences  of 
vociferation.  The  women  appear  to  have  been  exclusively 
the  performers,  the  young  ones  taking  the  larger  share«  No 
rank  was  held  to  be  degraded  by  mingling  in  the  tumult,  for 
even  queens^  and  fbe  ladies  of  the  city  magistrates,  contri- 
buted personally  to  the  uproar. 

With  respect  to  labour,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  a  barbarian  economy  should  not  assign  to  them  the 
heavier  share  : — 

'*  It  is  the  province  of  the  women  to  build  their  houses,  to  dig 
the  fields,  to  sow  and  reap ;  and  that  of  the  men  to  milk  the 
cows,  make  their  clothes,  and  go  to  war.*' 

*^  The  women  are  the  fimners.  Even  the  queen,  digs  the  ground 
along  with  the  other  females.  The  instrument  they  use  is  a 
kina  of  pickaxe.  They  all  sing  while  at  work,  and  strike  the 
ground  with  their  axes  according  to  time,  so  that  no  one  gives 
a  stroke  more  than  another ;  thus  they  make  labour  an  amuse- 
ment.*' 
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'^  The  royal  family  were  at  dinner,  in  the  corner  of  their  yard, 
outside  of  the  house.  The  king's  distinction  seemed  to  consist 
in  his  sitting  next  the  pot  tha4;  contained  the  boiled  beans,  on 
which  they  were  dining,  and  having  the  only  spoon  that  we 
saw,  with  which  he  helped  himself  and  his  friends,  by  putting  a 
portion  into  each  hand  as  it  was  held  out  to  him.  One  of  uie 
princesses  was  employed  in  cutting,  with  an  axe,  a  dried  paunch 
into  small  pieces,  and  putting  them  into  a  pot  to  be  boiled, 
either  to  complete  that  repast,  or  to  serve  tor  another,  soon 
after.  One  of  the  king's  sisters  was  cutting  up  a  Ulthy-looking 
piece  of  flesh  and  putting  it  into  the  same  pot  Certainly  an 
Englishman  would  be  dy ins  for  want  of  food  before  he  accepted 
an  mvitation  to  dine  wiUi  £e  king  of  Lattakoo.'* 

RELIGIOUS  NOTIONS   OF   THE   LATTAKOOS. 

His  Majesty  King  Mateebc  set  oat  on  a  hunting  expe- 
dition, and  continued  so  a  good  many  days.  This  interval 
gave  op{x>rtunity  for  a  great  variety  of  conversations,  of 
course  by  means  of  but  moderately  qualified  interpreters, 
with  many  of  the  principal,  as  well  as  other  persons,  of  the 
city  ;  in  which  intercourse  it  was  endeavoured  to  convey 
some  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  errand  on  which  the  tra- 
vellers were  come,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  whether  these 
pagans  had  any  ideas  analogous  to  religion.  Some  of  them 
sometimes  attended  the  worship  of  the  party,  and  on  being 
informed  that  they  prayed  to  the  Great  Being,  one  of  them 
said,  *'  they  believ^  there  was  a  Great  Being,  but  they  did 
not  know  him,  for  they  had  never  seen  him."  The  same  be- 
nighted confession  of  faith  was  afterwards  made  by  Mateebe: 
'*  I  believe  there  is  a  God  who  made  all*  things,  who  gives 
prosperity,  sickness,  and  death  ;  but  I  do  not  know  him." 
On  this  acknowledgment  of  the  first  principle  Mr.  Campbell 
observes,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  '*  The  knowledge 
he  has  undoubtedly  came  from  the  missionary  station  at 
Klaar  Water."  It  is  possible  the  fact  may  be  so  ;  but 
•surely  it  was  not  to  be  asserted  on  mere  presumption.  We 
wish  the  very  defective  means  of  interchanging  ideas  had 
enabled  our  author  to  investigate  a  little  way  back  the  his- 
tory of  this  tenet  among  these  people.  In  a  conversation 
with  Mahootoo,  the  superior  of  the  two  queens,  he  was 
asked  by  her,  '*  evidently,"  he  says,  "  as  things  she  had  for- 
merly thought  of, '  Will  people  who  are  dead  rise  up  again  ?* 
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*  Is  God  under  the  earth,  or  where  ia  he  ?*  **    Mr.  Campbell 
questioned  some  of  them  on  the  origin  of  mankind  :-^- 

^'Thej  said  they  came  from  some  country  beyond  them, 
pointing  to  the  north,  which  is  the  direction  in  which  Judea  lies. 
That  two  men  came  out  of  the  water,  the  one  rich,  having  plenty 
of  cattle ;  the  other  poor,  having  onfy  doffs.  One  lived  by  oxen, 
the  other  by  hunting.  One  of  them  fell,  and  the  mark  of  his 
foot  is  on  a  rock  to  Qiis  day.** 

AFRICAN  NOTIONS  OF  MISSIONARY   OBJECTS. 

The  king  8  return  was  immediately  followed  by  negotia- 
tions on  the  subject  of  his  admitting  missionaries  to  instruct 
his  subjects.  He  made  a  number  of  objections,  the  answers 
to  which  were  admitted  with  a  facility  which  appeared  to 
prove  he  had  not  any  very  serious  dislike  to  the  proposition. 
His  ultimatum  was,  '^  Send  instructors,  and  I  will  be  a  father 
to  them."  He  readily  apprehended  the  avowed  object  of 
the  proposed  residence  of  missionaries,  and  must  have  been 
convinced  that  instruction  really  was  intended  to  be  their 
employment ;  but  the  disinterested  motive  of  the  project  was 
quite  beyond  his  understanding  ;  for  some  time  after  his 
gracious  act  of  permission,  he  said,  '^  Whenever  the  mission- 
aries have  got  enough  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  depart  ;" 
"  having  no  idea,"  says  Mr.  Campbell,  *'  that  they  can  have 
any  other  view  in  coming  but  gain." 

EMPLOYMENTS  AT  LATTAKOO. 

The  city  was  calculated  to  consist  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
houses,  containing  at  the  least  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
people.  "  It  is  reported,"  says  Mr.  Campbell,  who  surely  could 
not,  however,  believe  any  such  thing,  "  that  they  have  more 
than  a  thousand  places  called  outposts,  where  there  are 
people  and  cattle."  We  should  think  if  they  had  half  the 
number  they  would  find  their  account  in  driving  thither 
some  of  the  crowd  and  mob  of  stout,  healthy,  well-made, 
young  people,  whom  the  visitors  were  so  justly  and  violently 
scandalized  to  see  passing  their  whole  time  in  play  and 
idleness.  At  the  same  time,  a  considerable  number  of  men 
appear  to  be  employed  in  manufactures  ;  for  each  district 
of  the  city,  of  which  our  author  conjectures  there  may  be 
fifty,  has  a  place  enclosed  for  public  resort,  where 
the    men    spend  the  greater    part  of  the  day  together, 
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dressing  skins,  and  making  knives,  and  yarioos  other  mrti- 
cles,  such  as  axes,  adzes,  he.  But  he  will  have  it  that  this 
is  done  onlj  for  *'  amusement  in  the  public  phuse  ;  as  if  a 
London  engraver  were  to  cany  a  plate  of  copper  to  the 
Rojal  Exchange,  to  engrave  upon,  while  conversing  with 
his  friends/*  This  seems  to  us  a  rather  strange  representa- 
tion of  the  chief  motive  to  the  manufacturing  of  articles, 
manj  of  them  of  the  first  necessity,  manufactured  assuredly 
because  thej  are  so,  while,  no  doubt,  the  workmen  are  glad 
to  exhilarate  the  employment  by  the  social  gaiety  and  rattle. 
The  place  where  useful  work,  on  a  large  soale,  is  done 
mainly  for  amusement,  is  the  locality  on  earth  which  will 
remain  the  very  last  to  be  discovered.  Greography  will  be 
complete  when  it  is  found. 

NATURE  OF  AFRICAN  OLORY. 

A  worse  feature  than  their  idleness  is  their  utter  insen- 
sibility to  suffering  which  they  behold  or  inflict.  There  were 
several  revolting  instances,  besides  the  high  self-complacency 
with  which  a  distinguished  personage,  acting  as  lieutenant* 
governor  of  the  city,  spoke  of  a  plundering  expedition  a 
great  way  to  the  eastward,  in  which  he  and  his  associatesi 
having  fallen  in  with  a  people  who  had  no  instruments  of 
defence,  had  the  more  easily  pillaged  them,  and  murdered 
great  numbers,  which  he  regarded  as  a  fortunate  and  laudable 
affair. 

THE  WANKETZENS  AND  THEIR  MURDEROUS  PROPENSITIEa. 

Mr.  Campbell  made,  during  his  sojourn  at  Lattakoo,  eveiy 
proper  effort  to  collect  information  concerning  the  inhabitants 
still  further  in  the  interior ;  and  he  has  enumerated  many 
nations  or  tribes,  with  brief  notices  respecting  the  strength, 
character,  and  habits,  of  several  of  them.  The  Wanketzena, 
whose  city  Melita  is  five  or  six  days'  journey  from  Lattakoo, 
make  a  very  considerable  figure,  and  have  an  additional 
prominence  from  the  circumstance  of  being  the  murderers 
of  Dr.  Cowan  and  his  attendants,  who  had  been  sent  from 
the  Cape  on  an  expedition  of  discovery.  Mr.  Campbell 
received  the  most  unquestionable  evidence,  and  some  of  the 
details  of  this  fact,  which  appeared  to  have  produced  a  great 
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sensation  tfaxongh  a  wide  extent  of  oonntrj.  The  partj  dis- 
covered, on  the  first  daj  of  their  residence  at  Lattakoo,  that 
the  visit  was  rery  stronglj  suspected  hj  the  inhabitants  of 
being  upon  some  design  of  revenge,  in  which  even  thej 
might  be  involved,  insomuch  that  it  was  afterwards  learned 
that  numbers  had  quitted  the  dtj  under  this  apprehension. 
Prompt  measures  were  taken  by  Mr.  Campbell  to  obviate 
this  suspicion.  The  Wanketzens  and  their  chief  were 
represented  and  proved  to  be  systematically  treacherous 
and  cruel,  the  plunder  and  destruction  of  foreigners,  most 
especially  of  whites,  being  a  perfectly  established  principle 
of  their  policy.  The  plundering  and  murdering  expedition 
before  alluded  to  as  performed,  and  with  such  delight  related, 
by  one  of  the  highest  of  the  nobiUiy  of  Lattakoo,  was  an 
active  career  of  no  less  than  ten  months'  duration. 


AN  AFRICAN  DE8XBT. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  several  hundreds  of  leagues 
which  our  party  had  yet  to  travel,  lay  through  tracts  of  that 
most  perfSect  kind  of  desert  to  which  so  large  a  part  of  Africa 
is  doomed  to  the  end  of  time,  that  is,  moveable  sand.  It  must 
truly  be  dreary  almost  to  horror  to  labour  day  after  day 
through  this  most  dread  and  hideous  kind  of  waste,  the  pro- 
gress heavy  and  slow,  no  water  sometimes  for  several  days 
together,  the  draught  cattle  toiling  painfully  on  while  pining 
with  hunger  and  thirst,  now  and  then  one  of  them  lying 
down  totaBy  exhausted,  and  left  to  perish ;  and  all  the  while 
the  burning  heat  of  the  sky  fiercely  reflected  by  the  ground, 
and  no  one  circumstance  in  all  the  elements  to  alleviate  the 
effect  of  a  temperature  of  more  than  a  hundred  degrees  of 
the  thermometer — unless  a  chill  night  following  such  a  day 
may  be  called  relief. 

ADVENTITBB   WITH  LIOK8. 

Among  the  remarkable  incidents  in  the  journey  to 
Griqua  Town,  was  the  falling  in  with  a  brace  of  Uons, 
and  two  different  herds  of  that  strange  animal,  the 
giraffe.  It  was  indeed  only  one  of  the  men,  advanced 
somewhat  a-head  of  the  waggons,  that  saw  the  lions.     He 
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came  on  them  suddenly,  and  had  the  fortitade  to  stand 
firmly  looking  at  them,  till,  at  the  g^reat  noise  of  the 
approaching  waggons,  they  chose  to  move  away.  Our 
author  asserts,  we  presume  mach  too  generally,  that  *^80 
long  as  you  can  steadily  look  a  lion  in  th&  face,  he  will  not 
attack  you."  The  giraffes  were  in  the  one  instance  to  the 
number  of  eleven  in  a  herd ;  in  the  other  their  height  is 
noticed,  as  being  probably,  at  the  head,  eighteen  feet  from 
the  ground.  They  are  harmless  and  timid  animals,  and  flee 
at  the  approach  of  man. 

ASBESTOS  MOUNTAINS. 

A  few  stages  to  the  west  of  Griqua  Town,  the  party  found 
themselves  among  mountains  abounding  with  asbestos. 

"  Some  of  us  walked  after  breakfast  to  examine  the  asbestos 
rocks,  where  we  found  plenty  of  that  rare  mineral,  between 
strata  of  rocks.  That  which  becomes,  bya  little  beating,  soft  as 
cotton,  is  all  of  a  Prussian  blue  colour.  When  ascending  a  moun- 
tain alone,  I  found  some  of  the  colour  of  gold,  but  not  soft,  or  of 
a  cotton  texture  like  the  blue ;  some  I  found  white,  and  brown, 
and  green,  &c.  Had  this  land  been  known  to  the  ancients  in 
the  Sa^ys  of  imperial  Home,  many  a  mercantile  pilgrimage  would 
have  been  made  to  the  asbestos  mountains  in  Griqusrland.  A 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  used  in  making  the  roads.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  it  is  called  by  the  Griquas,  hatwUxrchi^' 
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8UPIN£N£SS  OF  THE   BUSHMEN. 

The  Bushmen  do  not  neglect  to  infest,  with  their  positions 
or  incursions,  the  tracts  contiguous,  on  the  south  side,  to  the 
Great  River,  very  far  along  its  course  to  the  west,  indeed 
even  to  its  mouth ;  but  the  Corannas  have  a  trifle  more  of 
something  like  proprietorship,  though  they  seem  far  enough 
from  being  ambitious  of  leaving  any  proud  time-defying 
monuments  of  their  possession,  their  only  structures  being 
the  wretched  huts  which  it  would  amuse  a  few  of  our  mis- 
chievous school-boys  to  beat  down  with  sticks.  They  are 
of  the  shape  of  half  an  orange,  placed  with  the  flat  side 
down,  and  are,  at  the  highest  part,  about  the  height  of  a 
man.  One  of  the  more  considerable  of  their  kraals  is  thus 
described : — 

'^  They  neither  sow  nor  plant,  but  depend  entirely  on  their 
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cattle  for  subsistence ;  of  coarse,  having  no  labour  to  engage 
their  attention,  it  is  probable  they  sleep  away  the  greater  pul; 
of  their  life.  They  appear  to  be  a  dull,  gloomy,  and  indifferent 
people.  Our  arrival  seemed  to  maJke  no  impression  on  any 
mind,  except  in  producing  a  little  curiosity ;  and  they  were  as 
indifferent  about  our  departure,  as  if  they  had  said,  You  may 
come,  or  stay,  or  go ;  it  is  the  same  to  us." 

MONSIBUB  LE  YAILLANT  DRUBBED  BT  A  LADT. 

Arrived  within  the  colony  of  the  Cape,  they  stopped  at 
the  house,  or  "place,"  of  Mrs.  Vandervesthuis,  who  well 
remembered  the  noted  Frenchman  Le  Yaillant  having  taken 
his  station  at  her  house,  from  which  she  said  he  was  "  never 
more  than  ten  days  absent  when  he  went  further  up  the 
country,  and  these  he  spent  among  the  Kamis  mountains 
opposite,  seeking  birds,  stones,  and  flowers,  which  appeared 
to  her  very  idle  employment."  To  all  the  pretty  incidents 
in  this  noted  traveller's  book,  it  seems  he  forgot  to  add  the 
one  which  would  have  made  a  prettier  figure  than  all  the 
rest: — 

"  Having  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Vandervesthuis  that  Yaillant 
had  publi^ed  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Africa,  and  had  men- 
tioned her  in  it,  she  inauired  very  anxiously  if  he  had  mentioned 
in  his  book  that  she  had  given  him  a  good  drubbing  with  a 
sambuJb  (a  kind  of  whip  made  of  the  skin  of  the  sea-cow),  when 
they  were  travelling  together  to  the  Cape,  for  speaking  im- 
properly of  her  daughters ;  but,  she  added,  *  had  I  been  alone, 
ne  would  have  given  me  a  drubbing  too,  but  two  of  my  sons 
were  present,  both  stout  young  men.*  She  is  a  tall,  and  still  a 
strong  woman,  though  in  her  seventy-fifth  year.  While  speak- 
ing of  Yaillant  I  may  venture  to  say  thus  much,  that  though  his 
account  has  much  of  the  romantic  in  it,  yet  he  gives  the  best 
account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hottentots  I  have 


seen." 


INTENSE   HEAT. 

Though  at  every  step  still  further  removed  from  the 
peculiar  region  of  the  sun's  tyranny,  they  had  the  ther- 
mometer at  one  time  at  101,  and  at  another  at  102  when 
'<  completely  shaded  from  the  sun."     He  says, — 

"  My  silver  snuff-box  in  my  pocket  felt  as  if  lately  taken  out 
of  the  fire,  though  I  sat  under  covert  of  the  tent ;  all  the  water 
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was  warm,  and  oar  butter  turned  into  oiL  Our  dogs,  though 
covered  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  laj  breathing  quick,  with 
their  mouths  open,  and  their  tonffues  hanging  out,  as  if  in  a 
high  fever.  My  ink,  though  mixed  with  water,  got  thidi  in  a 
few  minutes.  All  was  silence  around ;  the  crows  were  walking 
about  our  waggons  as  if  we  had  been  all  dead.'* 

The  whole  party  returned  to  the  Cape,  with  the  exception 
of  one  man  who  perished  by  a  Bushman's  poisoned  arnyw, 
and  in  as  good  health  as  when  they  set  out,  our  aathor 
indeed  in  much  better;  and  after  several  months'  staj  at 
the  Cape  he  embarked  for  England,  touched  at  St.  Helena, 
saw  the  grandeur  of  a  storm  on  the  ocean,  and  in  due  time 
found  himself  once  more  at  home. 


THE  SOLITUDES  OF  AMERICA.* 

This  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  achievements  that  hare 
laid  open  the  unknown  parts  of  the  globe.  To  take  no 
account  of  the  immense  distance  some  of  the  party  had  to 
travel,  to  reach  the  starting  place  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri,  they  were  destined,  at  setting  oot 
from  that  point,  to  make  a  progressive  movement  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  nine  thousand  miles  before  they  were  to 
see  it  again.  Add  to  this,  all  the  lateral  excursions  and 
traverses  made  in  hunting,  and  their  examinations,  wfaieh 
they  prosecuted  with  a  most  meritorious  and  indefatigable 
industry,  of  the  country  to  some  distance  along  many  of  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Missouri.  It  may  fairly  be 
assumed  as  certain,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  this 
enormous  space  had  never  before  been  marked  with  the  foot- 
steps, nor  beheld  by  the  eyes,  of  any  mortal  belonging  to 
the  civilized  tribes  of  mankind. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  a  man  of  philosophic  and  imagina- 

*  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  KiBfloiiri  River,  and  aeroM  the 
Americtn  CootiDent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Performed  by  Order  of  the 
GoTemment  of  the  United  States,  in  the  yean  1S04,  ISO^  and  lS06w 
By  Captains  Lewis  and  Claike.    4to.    1S14. 
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live  spirit  to  accommuij  such  an  expedition,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  haye  his  perceptions  and  reflections  uninter- 
rupted bjdts  bustle,  and  by  the  character  of  the  adventurers, 
— ^rather  we  should  say,  had  it  been  possible  for  such  a  man 
to  travel  alone, — he  would  have  felt  a  certain  mysterious  and 
solemn  impression  in  beholding  vast  regions  which  no 
reflective  being  in  a  human  form  had  looked  upon  since  the 
beginning  of  time.  What  an  originality  of  expression,  in 
what  Nature  would  have  to  say  for  the  first  time  to  a  being 
that  could  comprehend  her !  It  would  have  seemed  as  if  aU 
those  dictates,  those  mysterious  notices,  those  sublime  illu- 
sions, those  monitions  of  the  shortness  of  human  life,  those 
intimations  of  u  Deity,  which  there  had  not  been  a  succes- 
sion of  perceptive  intelligences  to  receive,  had  been  reserved 
to  come  with  inconceivable  augmentation  of  emphasis  on 
him.  How  every  stream,  and  rock,  and  mountain,  would 
seem  charged  with  the  accumulated  significance  of  thousands 
of  years! 

Or  would  he  rather,  with  pensive  and  humbling  emotion, 
feel  as  if  man  were  unnecessary  and  of  no  consequence  in 
these  vast  regions ;  as  if  the  immensity*,  of  scene  rendered 
him  contemptible  in  his  littleness ;  as  if  the  majesty  of 
Nature  repelled  him  from  all  communion,  preferring  the 
gloom  of  an  eternal  solitude,  scarcely  disturbed  by  wild 
beasts  and  a  few  wild  men,  to  the  intrusive  impertinence  of 
research  and  admiration  ;  as  if  the  grand  operation  of  the 
elements  had  no  relation  to  his  concerns  ;  as  if,  in  short,  the 
sublimities  of  nature  had  an  economy  so  entirely  their  own, 
that  the  annihilation  o£  him  and  of  all  his  race  would  be 
a  circumstance  infinitely  indifferent  to  it  ? 

The  party  set  out  from  near  St.  Louis,  May  the  14th,  1804, 
in  a  bateau  or  barge,  and  two  perioques  or  open  boats. 

'*  They  consisted  of  nine  young  men  firom  Kentucky,  fourteen 
soldiers  of  the  United  States  army,  two  French  watermen,  an 
interpreter,  a  hunter,  and  a  black  servant;  all  these,  except  the 
last,  were  enlisted  to  serve  as  privates  during  the  expedition,  and 
three  sergeants  were  appointea  firom  among  tnem  by  the  captains. 
In  addition  to  these  were  engaged  a  corporal  and  six  soldiers, 
and  nine  watermen,  to  accompany  the  expedition  as  far  as  the 
Mandan  nation,  in  order  to  assist  in  carrying  the  stores,  or 
repellinff  an  attack,  which  was  most  to  be  apprehended  between 
Wood  nver  and  that  tribe." 
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THE   OSAQE   INDIANS. 

The  first  tribe  of  consequence  to  whose  territories  ihe 
partj  advanced  were  the  Osages,  whose  encampments  thej 
reached  after  about  a  fortnight's  contest  with  the  gig^tic 
stream.     Captain  Clarke  sajs : — 

"  We  ascended  a  very  difficult  rapid,  called  the  Devil's  Baoe- 
ground,  where  the  current  sets  for  hatf  a  mile  a&;ainst  some  pro- 
jecting rocks  on  the  south  side.  We  were  less  fortunate  in 
attempting  a  second  place  of  equal  difficulty.  Passing  near  the 
southern  Siore,  the  hank  fell  in  so  £ftst^  as  to  oblige  us  to  croai 
the  river  instantly,  between  the  northern  side  and  a  sand-bar, 
which  is  constantly  moving  and  banking  with  the  violence  of 
the  current.  The  boat  stuck  on  it,  and  would  have  upset  imme- 
diately, if  the  men  had  not  jumped  into  the  water  and  held  her 
till  the  sand  washed  from  under  her.** 

The  Osages  are  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  warriors.  In 
person  they  are  among  the  largest  and  best  formed  Indians, 
and  are  said  to  possess  fine  military  capacities  ;  but  residing 
as  they  do  in  villages,  and  having  made  considerable  ''advance 
in  agriculture,  they  seem  less  addicted  to  war  than  thm 
northern  neighbours."  Their  complacent  adherence  to  the 
belief,  as  here  stated,  concerning  their  origin,  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  omnipotence  of  self-love  :  they  think  never  the 
worse  of  themselves  from  being  all  descended  from  a  snail. 

THE   OSAOES  LINEALLY   DESCENDED  TBOK  A  SNAIL  AND 

A  BEATEB. 

'*  According  to  universal  belief,  the  founder  of  the  nation  was 
a  snail,  passing  a  quiet  existence  along  the  banks  of  the  Osa^ 
till  a  high  flood  swept  him  down  to  the  Missouri,  and  left  him 
exposed  on  the  shore.  The  heat  of  the  sun  at  length  ripened 
him  into  a  man,  but  with  the  change  of  his  nature  he  had 
not  forgotten  his  native  seats  on  the  Osage,  towards  which  he 
immediately  bent  his  way.  He  was,  however,  soon  overtaken 
by  hunger  and  fatigue,  when  happilv  the  Great  Spirit  appeared, 
and  giving  him  a  1x)w  and  arrow,  showed  him  how  to  loll  and 
cook  deer,  and  cover  himself  with  the  skin.  He  then  proceeded 
to  his  original  residence ;  but  as  he  approached  the  river,  be 
was  met  by  a  beaver,  who  inquired  haughtily  who  he  was,  and  by 
what  authority  he  came  to  disturb  his  possession.  The  Oai^ 
answered  that  the  river  was  his  own,  for  he  had  once  lived  on 
its  borders.  As  they  stood  disputing,  the  daughter  of  the 
beaver  came,  and  having  by  her  entreaties  reconciled  her 
father  to  this  young  stranger,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Osage 
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should  murnr  the  young  beaver,  and  share  with  her  &mily  the 
eujoyment  of  the  river.  The  Osage  readily  consented,  and  from 
this  happy  union,  there  soon  came  the  village  and  the  nation  of 
the  Wasbasha,  or  Osages,  who  have  ever  since  preserved  a  pious 
reverence  for  their  ancestors,  abstaming  from  the  chase  of  the 
beaver,  because  in  killing  that  animal  they  killed  the  brother  of 
the  Osage.  Of  late  years,  however,  since  the  trade  with  the 
whites  has  rendered  beaver  skins  more  valuable,  the  sanctity  of 
these  maternal  relatives  has  visibly  diminished,  and  the  poor 
animals  have  nearly  lost  all  the  privileges  of  kindred.'* 

THE  AMERICAN  PRAIRIES. 

The  landscape,  for  many  hundred  miles  of  the  progress, 
was  chiefly  a  succession  of  extensive  ''prairies,"  sometimes 
on  the  level  of  the  river ;  sometimes  a  little  rising,  and  widen- 
ing into  an  upper  plain ;  undulated  sometimes ;  intersected  by 
a  prodigious  number  of  streams  falling  into  the  Missouri ; 
often  brokeiji  by  inconsiderable  hills,  which,  when  coming  to 
the  river,  formed  the  kind  of  precipice  called  "  bluff."  There 
was  generally  wood  of  some  kind  near  the  courses  of  the 
rivers,  and  among  it  various  fruit  trees,  such  as  plums,  and 
some  kinds  of  cherries :  with  gooseberry  bushes,  currants, 
and  vines  ;  but  there  was  on  the  whole  no  very  large  propor- 
tion of  anything  to  be  called  fine  timber.  It  would  appear  that 
a  deficiency  of  wood  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  charac- 
teristics of  this  vast  western  part  of  the  continent.  This 
nakedness  would  be  quite  unaccountable  but  for  the  Indian 
modes  of  employing  fire,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
country  has  been  overrun  with  conflagrations,  kindled  in  the 
long  withered  grass,  devouring  copse  and  underwood,  and 
destroying  the  largest  trees.  Such  burnings  are  often 
intentional,  one  object  being  to  attract  the  bufialoes  by  the 
young  sweet  grass  by  which,  at  some  seasons,  the  operation 
is  sure  to  be  speedily  followed. 

At  several  points  in  the  progress  towards  the  station  at 
the  Mandans,  the  party  saw  ancient  burying-grounds  of  the 
Indians,  mounds  of  earth  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  some  of 
sand,  and  some  of  both  earth  and  sand.  Two  hundred 
acres  in  one  place  were  covered  with  them.  At  a  spot  on  a 
hill  (and  the  Indians  affect  elevated  situations  for  sepultures) 
there  was  a  large  recent  one,  raised  over  a  distinguished 
chief  of  the  Mahas,  who  had  died  of  the  small-pox,  a 
malady  which  had  destroyed  a  great  portion  of  the  tribe. 
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and  which  is  regarded  with  the  utmoat  horror  bj  all  the 
Indians.  When  the  Mahas  saw  their  nation  hopelesalj 
perishing,  "  their  frenzy  was  extreme  :  ** — 

"  They  hnmt  their  viUage,  and  many  of  them  pat  to  death 
their  wives  and  children,  to  save  them  from  so  cmei  an  aflBlietioiii 
and  that  all  might  go  together  to  some  better  conntry.* 

THB  SIOUX   INDIANS. 

On  reaching  the  domains  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
Sioax,  a  nation  distinguished  into  ten  tribes,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  party  to  exhibit  conspicuously  all  the  insignia 
and  peremptory  qualities  of  their  nation.  All  went  ofl^  to 
use  a  very  favourite  word  of  our  Captains,  very  "hand- 
somely." Flags  were  displayed,  councils  were  held,  speeches 
were  made,  medals,  and  decorated  dresses,  in  gradations  of 
value  appropriate  to  ranks,  were  presented,  or  rather  con- 
ferred, in  the  way  of  condescending  recognition  of  the 
chiefs,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
'<  Great  Father  "  was  alluded  to  in  terms  which  could  not 
have  displeased,  in  his  proudest  times,  the  Great  MoguL 
There  are,  indeed,  very  few  more  striking  phenomena  on 
earth,  than  the  rapid  formation,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
President,  over  a  daily  increasing  extent  of  a  vast  continent, 
of  the  rudiments  of  a  nation  which  may  require  much  less 
than  a  century  from  this  time,  to  grow  to  a  number,  a  strength, 
and  an  importance,  which  may  empower  it  to  look  down  on 
the  inferiority  of  any  European  state. 

THE   TANKTONS. 

The  Yanktons  are  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
Sioux,  though  not  reckoned  in  all  at  more  than  seven 
hundred  warriors.  They  were  stout  in  person,  and  had  a 
certain  air  of  dignity  and  boldness.  They  promised  to  make 
peace  with  their  enemies,  and  begged  that  American  traders 
might  be  sent  among  them  with  powder  and  ball,  and 
seemed  anxious  to  be  supplied  with  some  of  '*  their  Great 
Father's  milk,"  the  name  by  which  they  distinguish  ardent 
spirits.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  their 
economy,  and  which  is  common  to  them  with  the  Kite 
Indians,  is  an  institution  strikingly  contradistinguished  from 
the  usual  cautious  spirit  and  stealthy  mode  of  savage 
warfare. 
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''  It  is  an  associ&tion  of  the  most  active  and  brave  young  men, 
who  are  bound  to  each  other  by  attachment,  secured  by  a  vow, 
never  to  retreat  before  any  danger,  or  to  give  way  to  their 
enemies.  In  war  they  go  forward  without  sheltering  themselves 
behind  tree^  or  aiding  uieir  natural  valour  by  any  artifice.  This 
punctilious  determination  not  to  be  turned  from  their  course 
became  heroic  or  ridiculous,  a  short  time  since,  when  the 
Yanktons  were  crossing  the  Missouri  on  the  ice.  A  hole  lay 
immediately  in  their  course,  which  might  easily  have  been 
avoided,  by  going  round.  This  the  foremost  of  the  band  dis- 
dained to  do,  but  went  straight  forward,  and  was  lost.  The 
others  would  have  followed  his  example,  but  were  forcibly  pre- 
vented by  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  Tnese  voung  men  sit,  and 
encamp,  and  dance  together,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  nation  ; 
and  such  is  the  deference  paid  to  their  courage,  that  .their  seats 
in  council  are  superior  to  those  of  the  chiefs,  and  their  persons 
more  respected." 

FOUR  ACRES  OF   LITTLE   DOGS. 

Near  this  spot  they  found  a  space  of  four  acres  all  worked 
into  narrow  deep  holes,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  animals  called 
little  dogs,  which  may  sometimes  be^observed  sitting  and 
whistling  at  the  top  of  the  holes.  These  partly  resemble  a 
diminutive  dog,  and  partiy  a  squirrel.  They  were  seen  in 
many  other  places.  Some  curious  illustrations  are  given  of 
the  exquisite  faculty  of  smelling,  and  the  prodigious  fleetness 
of  the  antelope. 

THE  HANDANS. 

About  the  end  of  October  the  adventurers  reached  the 
villages  of  the  Mandans,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  hundred 
miles  from  St.  Louis,  reckoning  by  the  serpentine  course  of 
the  river,  which  they  found  still  a  noble  one,  after  the  sur- 
prising number  of  tributary  streams  which  they  had  left 
behind.  The  inclemencies  of  the  season  were  now  coming 
upon  them  with  an  ominous  rapidity.  But  with  a  rivfd 
rapidity  they  built  and  furnished  an  ample,  commodious, 
and  fortified  wooden  barrack. 

The  station  soon  became  a  very  frequented  and  bustling 
scene.  The  Mandans  are  a  considerable  number,  and  the 
place  became  a  rendezvous  of  parties  of  Minnetarees,  Ahna- 
haways,  Knistenaux,  and  Assiniboins  ;  many  of  whom  were 
drawn  thither  by  the  fame  of  the  expedition. 
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THB  MEDICINE  MAN. 

It  13  affirmed  that  thej  hold  the  belief  of  one  Great 
Spirit  presiding  over  their  destinies ;  and  thej  maintain 
the  beneficial  relation  with  this  being  bj  means  of  mediators : 
each  one  selects,  perhaps  at  the  suggestion  of  accident,  some 
object,  either  a  supposed  invisible  agent,  or  more  commonlj 
some  of  the  animal  tribes,  to  be  lus  protector,  and  inter- 
cessor with  the  Great  "  Spirit." 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  they  apply  the  term 
''  Medicine  "  to  these  intercessors,  and  also  to  the  Great  Spirit. 
But  the  application  of  this  term  does  not  decidedly  attribnte 
goodness,  for  it  is  applied  also  to  whatever  strikes  them  as 
mysterious  ;  in  fact,  the  term  is  applied  to  some  things  that 
are  dreaded. 

This  superstition  is  so  sincere  and  strong,  as  to  extort 
great  sacrifices.  '*  I  was  lately  owner  of  seventeen  horses," 
said  a  Mandan  to  us  one  day,  *'  but  I  have  offered  them  all 
up  to  my  medicine,  and  am  now  poor."  He  had  in  reality 
taken  all  his  wealth,  his  horses,  into  the  plain,  and  turning 
them  loose,  committed  them  to  the  care  of  his  medicine, 
and  abandoned  them  for  ever.  The  occasion  of  a  man's 
making  any  considerable  sacrifice  to  what  he  may  have 
adopted  as  his  tutelary  genius,  or  "  medicine,"  is  solemnised 
with  a  festive  ceremony  called  the  *'  medicine  dance." 

INDIAN  FEROCITY. 

There  is  a  pleasing  instance  or  two  of  affectionate  kindness 
in  these  savages,  counterpoised  by  instances  of  flagrant  bar- 
barity. The  mention  of  a  visit  from  the  grand  chief  of  the 
Minnetarees,  introduces  a  story  of  one  of  his  wives  having 
eloped  with  a  paramour,  whose  desertion  of  her  compelled 
her  to  take  refuge  in  her  father's  house.  Thither  tbe 
offended  husband  went,  and  found  her  sitting  near  the  fire. 

*^  Without  noticing  his  wife  he  began  to  smoke  with  the  father ; 
when  they  were  joined  by  the  old  men  of  the  village,  who 
knowing  his  temper,  had  followed  in  hopes  of  appeasing 
him.  He  continued  to  smoke  quietly  with  them,  till  rising  to 
return,  he  took  his  wife  by  the  hair,  led  her  as  fsur  the  door,  and 
with  a  single  stroke  of  his  tomahawk  put  her  to  death  before 
her  fiither's  eyes  ;  then,  turning  fiercely  upon  the  spectators,  he 
said  that  if  any  of  her  relations  wished  to  avenge  her,  tliey 
might  always  find  him  at  his  lodge.'* 
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This  hideous  transaction  perhaps  hardlj  Tidated  the  mki 
of  right  as  admitted  among  these  spectators  ;  for  among  the 
Mandans,  at  least,  according  to  our  authors,  the  simple  fact 
of  a  wife's  running  away  from  her  husband  gives  him  the 
right  to  put  her  to  death.  Such  an  infliction,  for  such  a 
cause,  was  in  one  instance  only  just  prevented  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  travellers.  But  the  reader  is  not  to  fancy  that 
these  severities  indicate  the  establishment  of  a  high  standard 
of  conjugal  morality  among  these  rigorous  justiciaries. 
There  is  nothing  they  hold  in  slighter  esteem ;  they  most 
willingly  make  a  traffic  of  their  wives  and  sisters,  and 
also  make  temporary  presents  of  them  where  they  are 
disposed  to  oblige.  But  theirs  must  be  the  gain  or  the 
merit  of  the  complaisance  ;  and  great  is  their  indignation 
and  sense  of  wrong,  if  the  females  presume  of  their  own 
authority  to  dispose  of  themselves  in  such  a  way.  Indeed, 
it  is  just  the  old  story  of  lords  and  slaves,  of  owners  and 
disposable  property.  The  imposition  of  drudgery  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  degraded  estimate  ;  and  we  are  repeatedly 
told  of  one  or  other  chief  bringing  in  a  present  of  meat, 
sometimes  a  heavy  one,  ''on  the  back  of  his  squaw,"  himself 
walking  much  at  his  ease,  and  no  doubt  in  all  the  upright 
dignity  of  manhood. 

INDIAN  ENDUEANCB  OF  COLD. 

The  fort  was  in  the  forty-eighth  degree  of  latitude.  The 
cold  was  sometimes  quite  formidable,  the  thermometer  being 
in  one  or  two  instances  at  more  than  seventy  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point.  To  these  rigours  the  Indians  manifest 
the  most  astonishing  insensibility.  One  night,  when  the  cold 
was  of  the  intensity  here  mentioned,  an  Indian  who  had  not 
been  able  to  reach  the  fort,  slept  on  the  snow,  in  a  sligh 
dress,  and  without  a  fire,  and  was  never  the  worse.  A  boy, 
indeed,  in  the  same  predicament,  had  his  feet  so  frost-bitten, 
that  he  afterwards  lost  his  toes.  We  are  even  still  moru 
surprised  at  the  hardihood  evinced  by  the  men  of  the 
expedition  themselves,  in  sustaining,  in  their  hunting 
excursions,  the  nocturnal  severities  of  the  climate. 

VOLCANIC  MOUNTAINS. 

On  the  7th  of  April  they  set  off  in  high  spirits,  to  the 
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number  of  thirty-two  persons,  one  of  these  being  the  IndiAn 
wife  of  their  French  interpreter,  with  an  infant  which  had 
been  bom  at  the  fort. 

Near  the  place  which  thej  note  as  the  remotest  point  to 
which  any  white  man  had  ever  been  known  to  ascend  the 
river,  they  observed  in  the  clifi&  many  thick  strata  of  car- 
bonated wood  ;  saw  one  of  these  cliffs  or  bluffs  on  fire  in 
different  parts,  and  throwing  oat  a  sulphnreons  smoke ; 
perceived  in  the  neighbouring  hiUs  unquestionable  marks  of 
a  volcanic  state  in  some  former  age.  Many  of  the  stremms 
were  impregnated  with  salt.  There  were  various  deserted 
Indian  camps.  Near  one  of  these  was  a  scaffold  about 
aeven  feet  high,  on  which  were  two  sleds  with  their  hameaa, 
and  under  it  the  body  of  a  female,  carefully  wrapped  in 
several  dressed  buffalo  skins;  near  it  lay  a  bag  made  of  buffido 
skin,  containing  a  pair  of  moccasins,  some  red  and  bine  paint, 
beaver's  nails,  scrapers  for  dressing  hides,  some  dried  roots, 
several  plaits  of  sweet  grass,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Mandan 
tobacco.  These  things,  as  well  as  the  body  itself,  had 
probably  fallen  down  by  accident,  as  the  custom  is  to  place 
them  on  the  scaffold.  At  a  little  distance  was  the  body  of 
a  dog  not  yet  decayed,  who  had  met  this  reward  for  having 
dragged  thus  far  in  the  sled  the  corpse  of  his  mistress^  to 
whom,  according  to  the  Indian  usage,  he  had  been  sacrificed. 

BEAR-SHOOTINO  ADVENTURE. 

Beyond  the  confluence  of  the  Yellowstone  river,  a  noUe 
stream,  with  the  Missouri,  the  banks  and  sandbars  were,  in 
one  of  the  stages,  covered  with  a  white  incrustation  of  salt- 
like  frost.  In  this  region  they  found  immense  quantities  of 
game,  and  had  some  perilous  rencounters  with  white  and 
brown  bears,  whose  astonishing  tenacity  of  life  renders  their 
ferocity  and  strength  doubly  formidable.  Our  English 
gentlemen  of  the  field  would  doubtless  be  much  at  their 
ease  in  such  a  predicament  as  the  following  : — 

"  Towards  evening  the  men  in  the  hindmost  canoes  discovered 
a  large  brown  bear  Iving  in  the  open  grounds,  about  three 
hundred  paces  from  the  river :  six  of  them,  all  ffood  hunters, 
immediately  went  to  attack  him  ;  and  conceiding  themselves  by 
a  small  eminence,  came  unperoeived  within  forty  paces  of  him. 
Four  of  the  hunters  now  fired,  and  each  lodged  a  ball  in  his 
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body,  two  of  them  directly  through  the'lungs.  The  farious  animal 
sprang  up,  and  ran  open-mouthed  at  them ;  as  he  came  near,  the 
two  hunters  who  haa  reserved  their  fire  gave  him  two  wounds, 
one  of  which,  breaking  his  shoulder,  retiM'ded  his  motion  for  a 
moment ;  but  before  they  could  reload  he  was  so  near  them,  that 
thev  were  obliged  to  run  into  the  river,  and  before  they  reached  it 
he  nad  almost  overtaken  them  ;  two  jumped  into  the  canoe  ;  the 
other  four  separated,  and  concealing  themselves  in  the  willows, 
fired  as  fsist  as  each  could  reload ;  they  struck  him  several  times* 
but  instead  of  weakening  the  monster,  each  shot  seemed  only  to 
direct  him  towards  the  hunter,  till  at  last  he  pursued  two  of 
them  so  closely,  that{they  threw  aside  their  guns  and  pouches,  and 
jumped  down  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  twenty  feet  into 
the  river.  The  bear  sprang  after  them,  and  was  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  hindmost,  when  one  of  the  hunters  on  the  shore  shot 
him  in  the  head,  and  finally  killed  him  ;  they  dragged  him  to 
the  shore,  and  found  that  eight  balls  had  passed  through  him  in 
different  directions." 

In  another  instance  one  of  these  brown  bears  survived 
twenty  minutes,  and  swam  to  a  sand-bar  in  the  river,  not* 
withstanding  five  balls  through  the  lungs,  and  other  wounds. 
Much  about  the  same  time  one  of  the  men  came  running 
breathless  and  speechless  to  the  river,  having  been  chased 
half  a  mile  by  a  brown  bear  which  he  had  "  shot  through 
the  centre  of  the  lungs."  A  party  landed  and  tracked  him  by 
the  blood  to  a  place  more  than  a  mile  from  where  he  had 
stopped  in  the  pursuit  of  the  man.  Two  hours,  at  least 
after  he  had  received  the  wound,  they  found  him  alive, 
lying  in  a  kind  of  bed  or  grave  which  he  had  dug  for  him- 
self with  his  talons,  in  the  earth,  two  feet  deep  and  five  feet 
long. 

BUFFALO    DECX)Y.* 

The  notice  of  the  remains  of  a  vast  number  of  the 
carcases  of  the  buffaloes  lying  by  the  edge  of  the  river,  at 
the  foot  of  a  precipice  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high, 
introduces  a  very  curious  description  of  a  most  murderous 
contrivance  of  the  Indians,  for  obtaining  in  the  speediest 
way,  for  themselves  and  the  wolves,  a  grand  revel  in  carnage. 
An  Indian,  selected  for  his  swiftness  and  dexterity,  is 
disguised  in  a  buffalo  skin,  with  the  horns  and  ears  disposed 
in  a  way  to  resemble  their  appearance  in  the  living  animal. 

*  See  an  interesting  account  of  this  in  Catlin's  North  American 
IfuUoM,  YoL  L,  p.  126—80. 
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He  places  himself  between  the  river,  where  the  bank  is  m 
precipice,  and  any  herd  of  bufikloes  conrenieBtlj  near 
it,  the  other  Indians  at  the  same  time  contriving  to  get 
behind  and  on  both  aides  of  the  herd.  The  bufTaloes, 
saddenly  assailed  thus  on  three  aides,  run  of  course  in 
the  direction  of  the  decoy,  who  runs  before  them  to  the 
precipice,  on  reaching  which  he  suddenly  betakes  himself 
to  some  crevice  previously  fixed  on.  *'  The  herd  being 
thus  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  it  is  in  Tain 
for  the  foremost  to  attempt  to  retreat  or  even  stop ;  they 
are  pressed  on  by  the  hindmost  rank,  who,  seeing  no  danger 
but  from  the  hunters,  goad  on  those  before  them  till  the 
whole  are  precipitated,  and  the  shore  is  strewn  with  their 
dead  bodies."  Sometimes  the  treacherous  Indian  proves 
mistaken  as  to  the  safety  of  his  position,  and  is  involved  in 
the  destruction. 

THE  ROCKY   M0UNTAIK6. 

It  was  near  this  spot  that  an  appearance  highly  interesting 
to  our  adventurers  presented  itself, — the  snowy  summits  of 
the  grand  ridge  called  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  which  they 
were  to  lose  the  Missouri,  and  on  the  other  side  of  ^whid 
they  were  anxiously  to  look  for  the  streams  that  should  bear 
them  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  still  nearer  object  of  anxiety, 
however,  was,  when  at  the  confluence  of  two  large  rivers^  to 
determine  which  was  the  true  Missouri,  or  rather,  now,  the 
Ahmateahza  of  the  Indians,  which  they  had  described  as 
approaching,  at  its  source,  very  near  the  great  river  of  the 
West,  the  Oregon,  or,  as  the  Americans  choose  to  name  it, 
the  Columbia.  The  question  cost  a  laborious  investigation 
of  a  number  of  days  ;  and  the  two  captains  must  have 
gained  considerably  in  the  respectful  estimation  of  the  roeui 
when  they  proved  to  be  right  in  the  opinion  they  had  decidedly 
entertained,  against  the  opposite  opinion  as  decidedly  enter- 
tained by  all  the  party.  The  proof  was  to  be  a  successioa 
of  cataracts  ;  and  in  following  the  more  southern  stream. 
Captain  Lewis  came  at  length  within  the  sound  of  falling 
water,  and  soon  after  saw  at  a  distant  spot  an  appearance  of 
spray,  rising  like  a  column  of  smoke,  and  driven  by  the 
wind  across  the  plain.  As  he  advanced  the  sound  became 
tremendous  ;  but  he  had  walked  seven  miles  from  the  point 
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where  he  first  heard  i^  be&re  he  came   in   light  oC   the 
magnificent  scene. 

AlCERICAN   CATABACrS. 

The  Bucceasion  of  falls,  including  what  ate  called  rapids, 
amounts  to  more  than  twenty,  occupying  about  fifteen  miles 
of  the  coune  of  the  tiTer.  Within  this  length  it  has.  a 
descent  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet.  Though  the 
greater  Dumber  of  falls  and  rapids  ore  inconsidemble,  thej 
would  make  no  mean  figure  if  they  wore  in  other  situatioas  ; 
there  is  one  fall  of  nineteen  feet,  one  of  near  fifty,  and  one 
of  eighty-seven.  In  approaching  this  tremendous  precipit&> 
tion  the  river  descends  thirteen  feet  in  two  hundred  yards, 
and  is  compressed  by  its  channel  of  rock,  to  the  l»Teadth  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty  yards.  About  one-third  c^  this 
breadth  falls  in  a  "smooth  even  sheet." 

"The  remaining  part  of  the  river  precipitates  itself  with  a 
more  rapid  current,  but  being  received  aa  it  fella  by  the  irregular 
and  somewhat  projecting  roctci  below,  forms  a  splendid  prospect 
of  perfectly  white  foam,  two  hundred  yards  in  length.  Thisipray 
is  dissipated  into  a  thousand  shapes,  somstiniea  flying  up  in 
ealumoB  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  which  are  then  oppressed  by 
larger  masses  of  the  white  foam,  on  all  which  the  sun  impi-esses 
the  brightest  colours  of  the  rainbow.  As  it  rises  from  tbe  fall  it 
beats  with  fury  fwainst  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  extend  acroaa  the 
river  at  one  hun<^«d  and  fifty  yards  from  the  precipice." 

The  formidable  impreasion  of  these  cataracts  was  aggra- 
rated  by  the  frequent  spectacle  of  bufialoes  carried  down, 
sometimes  ten  or  a  dozen  within  a  few  minutes.  They  "  go 
in  large  herds  to  water  about  the  falls,  and  as  all  the  passages 
to  the  river  near  that  place  are  narrow  and  steep,  the  fore- 
most are  pressed  into  the  river  by  the  impatience  of  those 
behind.  Their  mangled  bodiea,  when  cast  on  the  bank, 
become  food  for  the  multitude  of  bears,  wolves,  and  birds  of 
prey,  that  frequent  this  vicinity.  The  number  of  bufialoes 
seen  on  the  adjacent  plains  was  most  prodigious ;  one  of 
onr  captains  computed  those  he  saw  at  one  view  upwards 
of  ten  thousand." 

But  an  accessory  to  the  scene,  more  striking  than  all  the 
net,  was  a  mysterious  sound  heard  from  tbe  monntaina  to 
tbe  Dortb-vest     It  resembled  the  report  of  artery  dis- 
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charged  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles.  It  occurred  at  any 
time,  indifferentlj,  of  the  day  or  night,  and  was  sometiiiiea  a 
single  explosion,  and  sometimes  five  or  six  in  quick  suooea- 
sion.  It  is  a  permanent  circumstance,  for  the  party  had 
long  before  been  informed  by  the  Indians,  that  they  woold 
have  such  a  sound  when  at  the  falls.  It  is  loud  and  veiy 
imposing.  No  attempt  to  account  for  it  is  hazarded.  The 
only  reasonable  conjecture  is,  that  among  those  ''Black 
Mountains,"  as  they  are  here  denominated,  there  must  be  a 
volcano,  habitually  in  action. 

But  this  region,  so  much  surpassing  the  pictures  of 
romance  and  poetry,  was  to  the  party  a  place  of  severe  hard 
labour  ;  for  these  magnificent  cataracts  caused  them  nearly 
twenty  miles  of  land  carriage  for  their  boats,  stores,  and 
baggage,  excepting  what  they  lodged  in  a  kind  of  vaults,  or 
ctiches,  under  ground. 

Resuming  the  voyage,  the  party  soon  advanced  into  what 
are  denominated  the  "  Grates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  a 
cleft  apparently  forced  and  worn,  during  unknown  ages,  by 
the  stream,  which  here  has  a  channel  to  be  matched  by  few 
other  streams  ;  for  on  either  hand  the  rocks  rise  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  height  of  twelve  hundred  feet ;  and  so  predaely 
from  the  very  edges  of  the  water,  that  for  miles  there  is  not 
a  spot  nor  a  ledge  where  a  man  could  stand.  The  water  is 
deep  at  the  edges,  and  the  current  is  strong.  ^  Nothing  can 
be  imagined  more  tremendous  than  the  frowning  darkness  of 
these  rocks,  which  project  over  the  river  and  menace 
destruction." 

THE   SNAKE  INDIANS. 

They  soon  after  arrived  at  what  they  call  the  "three 
forks  "  of  the  river,  across  the  mountains  to  the  great  River 
of  the  West.  Here,  at  the  last  navigable  point  of  the 
stream,  the  band  were  to  find  their  way  across  the  mountains. 
In  order  to  this  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  hunt  out  the 
Indians  ;  and  at  length  they  discovered  a  camp  of  the  tribe 
denominated  Shoshonees,  a  division  of  the  widely  scattered 
and  undefined  nation  called  Snake  Indians.  The  moody 
fickleness  of  these  wild  animals,  and  the  state  of  excessive 
suspicion  and  apprehension  in  which  they  were  kept  by  the 
deadly  hostility  of  a  stronger  tribe  of  savages,  required  a 
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courM  of  the  niceet  management  to  bring  them  to  tniBt  them- 
selves to  meet  the  white  men.  It  was  not  that  thej  were 
in  the  least  afraid  of  the  white  men  ;  on  the  contraiy,  they 
had  manifested  an  excessive  joy  on  ascertaining  that  he  and 
his  attendants  were  of  that  species ;  but  they  were  afrud 
lest  they  should  be  inveigled  into  a  very  different  rencounter. 
This  object  accomplished,  all  was  immediately  exultation  and 
confidence.  Sac^awea,  the  Indian  woman  of  the  expedition, 
was  almost  overwhelmed  with  affectionate  emotion  on  meeting 
a  young  female  friend,  who  had  at  the  same  time  as  herself 
been  carried  away  captive  by  the  Hinnetarees,  and  on 
suddenly  recognising  soon  aftenvards  her  brother  ia  the 
Indian  camp. 

The  manners  and  conditions  of  this  tribe  are  very  inter* 
esting.  As  game  is  scarce  in  the  country,  and  they  have  no 
better  weapons  than  the  bow  and  arrow,  they  seem  in 
constant  danger  of  perishing  by  hunger,  notwithstanding 
the  aid  afforded  them  in  the  chace  by  their  fine  horses,  which 
they  ride  with  consummate  skill  and  daring.  It  was  quite 
deplorable  to  see  the  whole  numerous  band  put  into  the  most 
eager  and  tumultuous  commotion,  by  the  intelligence  of  one 
of  Captain  Lewis's  hunters  having  killed  a  deer,  and  to  see 
them  falling  upon  the  offal  with  more  than  the  ravenousness  of 
wolves.  It  was  very  striking,  at  the  same  time,  to  observe 
the  punctilious  sense  with  which  they  abstained,  while  their 
onmbers  would  have  made  them  irresistible,  from  touching 
any  better  portion  of  the  animal,  which  they  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  white  hunter  and  bis  companions.  There 
are  several  other  facts  concurring  to  prove  a  very  unusual 
degree  of  int^rity  in  these  unfortunate  people. 

CB0B8INO  THE   BNOWY   MODNTAINS. 

The  travellers  had  now  very  great  cause  to  be  anxious 
about  the  passage  to  be  sought  through  the  mountains.  All 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Sboshonees  was  put  in 
requisition,  and  the  results  were  in  no  small  degree  intimi- 
dating. An  impetuous  river,  which  at  no  great  distance  was 
to  be  found  flowing  first  to  the  north-west,  and  afterwards 
to  the  west,  among  rocks  and  mountains,  was  represented  as 
totally  unnavigable.  There  was  no  resource,  therefore,  but 
to  cross  the  mountainous  track  altogether  by  land.     Having 
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purchased,  with  considerahle  difficulty,  about  thirty  horses  of 
the  Shoahonees,  to  carry  their  stores,  thej  commeooed  the 
most  formidable  part  of  their  adventure,  and  after  a  month's 
journey  reached  the  western  base  of  the  mountains.  The 
exertion  was  most  severe  for  both  the  men  and  the  horses  ; 
and  to  the  men  it  was  aggravated  by  such  a  deficiency  of 
sustenance  as  amounted,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time, 
to  absolute  famine.  They  were  consequently  reduced  to 
great  debility. 

At  every  stage  numbers  of  Indians,  of  various  denomina- 
tions, came  to  behold  the  strange  spectacle,  and  to  barter 
provisions,  consisting  of  roots,  dried  salmon,  and  dogs,  for 
which  last  dainty  the  civilized  men  had  acquired  much  more 
courageous  stomachs  than  the  savages.  The  quantity  of 
salmon,  in  the  process  of  curing,  or  already  prepared  and 
stowed,  by  the  Indians,  or  lying  dead  on  the  banks,  or 
returning  down  the  river  to  the  sea,  was  incredible. 

DESCENDING  THE  RAPIDS. 

The  vast  number  of  rapids  the  party  had  descended  had 
well  prepared  them  for  the  furious  currents  denominated  the 
Falls,  not  very  far  from  the  sea.  Through  deep  rocky 
channels  the  torrent  dashes  and  boils  and  whirls  with  inde- 
scribable tumult  and  violence.  As  there  was  no  possibility 
of  taking  the  canoes  on  land,  to  be  carried  below  the  falls, 
the  most  valuable  of  the  stores  were  put  on  shore,  with 
such  of  the  party  as  could  not  swim  ;  the  rest  addressed 
themselves  to  the  dreadful  career,  and  in  a  few  moments 
found  themselves  riding  in  safety  on  the  gulfs  below.  Another 
impetuous  rapid  end^  in  an  absolute  cataract ;  here,  of 
course,  the  canoes  were  taken  overland. 

A  WINTER  CAHP. 

At  a  short  distance  below  this,  the  adventurers  per- 
cdved  the  tide,  and  about  a  week  afterwards  had  a  view 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  was  an  exhilirating  triumph  ; 
but  of  slight  and  temporary  efficacy  against  the  constant 
and  harassing  pressure  of  their  situation ;  for  they 
had  heavy  rain  every  day  for  a  month,  were  several  nights 
forced  to  encamp  on  a  confined  shore  where  they  were  in 
extreme  peril  from  the  waves,  slept  drenched  in  rain,  had 
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their  clothes  and  bedding  rotted,  and  most  of  their  stores 
damaged  or  i^iled,  and  were  buffeted  about  many  days 
before  thej  could  find  an  eligible  spot  for  constructing  a 
fort  for  the  winter.  This  was  at  length  accomplished,  and 
thej  remained  in  the  station  more  than  four  months. 

The  transactions  of  the  winter,  besides  numerous  adven- 
tures, bring  into  view  an  extensive  illustration  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  of  the  whole  race  on  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia.  In  general,  they  are  sufficiently  cunning,  self- 
interested,  and  inclined  to  theft ;  but  are  not  particularly 
formidable. 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  NOTIONS  OF   PHRENOLOOT. 

Their  persons  are  unpleasing  to  the  last  degree,  a  com- 
bination of  repulsive  circumstances  being  crowned  by  that 
artificial  and  superlative  ugliness,  the  fattened  head.  A 
little  compressing  machine  is  fixed  on  the  head  of  each 
infant,  and  kept  on  as  much  as  a  year,  so  that  it  determines 
the  form  for  life.  That  form  is  a  broad  flat  forehead,  in  a 
right  line  from  the  nose  to  the  top  of  the  head,  which  top 
of  the  head  is  a  thin  ridge  like  the  edge  of  a  cake.  Both 
sexes  are  thus  finished  off,  but  the  women  in  a  broader  and 
thinner  disc  than  the  men. 

The  women  and  the  old  people  are  treated  with  more 
consideration  by  these  pacific  fishing  tribes  than  among  the 
more  dignified  and  martial  hunting  nations  of  the  Missouri. 
The  men  take  a  much  larger  share  in  the  labours  necessary 
for  subsistence.  The  virtue  of  the  women  is  quite  as  cheap 
as  in  any  other  part  of  the  continent.  AU  the  people  of 
the  coast  are  very  sharp  and  avaricious  barterers,  taught 
partly  by  their  intercourse  with  the  American  and  the  English 
traders,  who  sometimes  appear  in  these  seas. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  our  adventurers  broke  up  their 
camp,  to  return,  and,  after  numerous  adventures  and  perils, 
they  finally  came  in  triumph  to  St.  Louis,  where  their 
friends  received  them  with  the  greater  joy,  from  having 
for  a  long  time  been  convinced  that  they  had  perished. 
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RUSSIAN  CONQUESTS  IN  ASIA.* 

A  great  military  empire,  with  boundaries  imperfectly,  or  on 
some  sides  not  at  all  defined,  may  be  compared  to  a 
monstrous  animal,  of  fearful  power  and  ferocity,  ranging 
loose  in  a  country, — no  chain,  no  high  and  massive  wall,  no 
kind  of  fence  but  what  he  will  easily  dash  through  in  the 
wantonness  of  enraged  strength.  No  one  can  say  what  is 
the  appropriate  domain  of  this  monster  at  large.  No  one  ia 
surprised  to  hear  of  his  attack  and  ravage  at  any  point  in 
the  widest  sweep  of  country.  No  one  dares  indulge  in  aelf- 
felicitation  that  his  own  vicinity  is  beyond  the  probable 
excursions  of  the  formidable  belligerent.  No  confidence  is 
felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  one  quarter,  that  the  people  of  any 
other  will  be  able  to  despatch  or  disable  him  ;  and  each 
person  has  the  impression  that  there  is  no  manner  of  certainty 
he  shall  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  be  one  of  the  victims. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  true,  though  rather  feeble  image, 
of  what  the  condition  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  as 
respecting  the  Russian  power,  of  the  nations  occupying  the 
northern  regions  of  two  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  globe. 
Perhaps,  at  the  time  of  the  earlier  encroachments  of  this 
power  on  adjacent  territories  and  subjugation  of  their 
inhabitants,  the  remoter  tribes  might  scorn  the  pusillanimity 
of  the  conquered,  exulting  in  their  own  independence  and 
security.  But,  in  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  score  of  years, 
they  found  themselves  brought  into  an  equivocal  and 
formidable  kind  of  neighbourhood  to  this  still  advancing  and 
never-receding  domination.  In  spite  of  their  pride,  they 
felt  themselves  beginning  to  hesitate  in  naming  as  their 
territory,  or  even  as  their  boundary,  the  eminences  or  the 
river-courses  on  every  side  of  which  they  had  formerly 
dwelt  or  encamped  or  roved,  without  ever  dreaming  of 
interference.  But  they  were  not  doomed  to  remain  long  in 
uncertainty ;  Russian  standards  and  Russian  forts  were  soon 
to  instruct  them  to  whom  they  and  their  country  belonged. 
In  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  course  of  acquisition  by 
which  a  great  number  of  territories  and  states  had  been 

*  Travels  in  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia,  in  1807  and  1808,  by  Com- 
mand of  the  RuBSiAn  Government.  By  Julius  Von  Klaproth.  4to.  1814. 
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thus  put  in  doabt,  and  thus  brought  to  certainty,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  enrrounding  regions,  to  an  undefinable  distance, 
was  becoming  dubious  ;  and  the  people  might  well  begin  to 
feel  as  if  the  Bussian  boundary  line  were  already  hovering 
in  the  air  over  the  land  of  their  fathers,  just  ready  to  attach 
upon  and  appropriate  it.  This  irresistible  extension  has 
been  going  on  withoat  cessation,  till  at  length  this  power  is, 
upon  a  line  of  many  thonsonds  of  mites,  in  formidable  con- 
tiguity, and  with  a  boundary  quite  as  impatiently  moveable 
as  ever,  to  divers  tracts,  kingdoms,  and  empires,  the  people 
of  which,  a  few  generations  back,  heard  of  KussU  as  a 
distant,  obscure  state,  striving,  in  a  rude  and  inartificial 
manner,  to  raise  itself  into  some  importance.  No  prc^aos- 
ticator  of  the  fortunes  of  states  dares  draw  on  the  map  in 
advance  beyond  the  present  certain  or  unsettled  confine  of 
this  empire,  the  line  which  shall  not  be  lost  within  'the  con- 
fine twenty  years  hence. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  jperfectly  proper  and  laudable,  that 
while  this  vast  process  of  acquisition  is  advancing  uninter- 
mittingly,  there  should  be  in  as  constant  operation  a 
system  of  exploring  and  describing,  by  divisions,  the  almost 
immeasurable  territory  comprehended  in  the  empire,  of 
which  far  more  than  a  million  of  square  miles  is  ground 
nearly  as  little  known  by  the  grand  Proprietary,  as  that  at 
the  centre  of  Africa. 

RELlCilON    OF  TUE  CIRCASeiANS. 

Of  the  economy  of  the  Circassians— or,  as  we  are 
required  to  write  and  call  them,  Tscherkessians— the 
Ingusches,  and  the  Mongols,  in  their  dvil,  moral,  and 
religious  habits,  the  author  gives  an  extended  and  elaborate 
exhibition.  llieir  religion  occupies  a  very  conspicuous 
place  in  the  representation.  It  is  that  of  the  Lamas :  in 
other  words  that  of  a  Buddha  or  Fo  ;  which  is  the  religion 
of  Tibet  and  of  China.  Many  parts  of  the  frivolous  and 
endless  ritual,  as  observed  by  the  Mongols,  are  recounted, 
and  with  all  imaginable  seriousneBB  on  the  part  of  the 
philosophic  describer.  If  the  representation  is  accurate,  it 
would  appear  that  the  worshippers  of  Buddha  have  not 
much  to  boast,  on  the  score  of  liberty  or  rationality,  over 
those  of  the  Hindoo  triad.     The  system  is  mainly  composed 
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of  ridiculous  trifles,  and  every  concern  of  life  almost  is 
implicated  with  them.  It  is  marvellous  it  should  have  been 
possible  for  a  race  so  irregular  and  excursive,  to  become 
subjected  to  so  punctilious  and  insatiable  a  oeremoniaL 

CIRCASSIAN  PRATING  MACHINES. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  human  mind  has  mani* 
fested  more  ingenuity,  than  in  relieving  itself  under  tbe 
exactions  of  conscience,  by  contrivances  for  the  abridgment 
and  facilitation  of  duty.  One  of  the  most  admirable  things 
of  this  kind  in  the  whole  world  has  been  fallen  upon  by 
these  overtasked  barbarians.  The  device  in  question  may 
be  denominated  a  praying  machine,  or  a  prayer-wheeU  or  a 
prayer-mill. 

*'  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  sacred  utensils  of  the 
temples,  is  the  KOrddj  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  wood  or  metal, 
either  very  small  or  of  immense  size.  The  interior  of  the 
cylinder,  which  is  quite  hollow,  is  filled  with  sacred  writings,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  all  stuck  one  to  another  at  the  edge,  through- 
out the  whole  length.  This  paper  is  rolled  tightly  round  Uie 
axis  of  the  cylinder,  till  the  whole  space  is  filled  upi  A  doss 
cover  is  fixed  on  at  each  end,  and  the  whole  KUrda  is  very  neatly 
finished,  painted  on  the  outside  with  allegorical  representations, 
or  Indian  prayers,  and  varnished.  This  cylinder  is  fastened 
upright  in  a  frame  by  the  axis  ;  so  that,  by  means  of  a  wheel 
attached  to  it  below,  it  may  be  set  a-going  with  a  string ;  and 
with  a  slight  pull  kept  in  a  constant  rotatory  motion.  When 
this  cylinder  is  large,  another,  twice  as  smal^  and  filled  with 
writinff,  IB  fixed  for  ornament  on  the  top  of  it  The  inscriptions 
on  sudfi  prayer- wheels  commonly  consiBt  of  masses  for  sools, 
psalms,  and  the  six  great  general  litanies,  in  which  the  most 
moving  petitions  are  presented  for  the  welfare  of  all  creatures. 
The  text  they  sometimes  repeat  a  hundred  or  even  a  thousand 
times,  attributing  from  superstition  a  proportionably  augmented 
efiect  to  this  repetition,  and  believing  that  by  these  nrequent 
copies,  combined  with  their  thousands  of  revolutions,  they  will 
prove  so  much  the  more  efficacious.  You  frequently  see,  as  well 
on  the  habitations  of  the  priests  as  on  the  Vhole  roof  of  the 
temple,  small  Kurda  placed  close  to  each  other,  in  rows,  by 
way  of  ornament ;  and  not  only  over  the  gate,  but  likewise  in 
the  fields,  frames  set  up  expressly  for  these  praying  machines, 
which  instead  of  being  moved  by  a  string,  are  turned  by 
means  of  four  sails  by  the  wind. 
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"  Other  umilKr  KUrdS  are  lutened  to  etieka  ot  moderate 
thickness ;  a  leaden  weight  U  then  fiut«ied  to  the  cylinder  b^  a 
string,  which,  when  it  ia  ouce  set  &^ing,  keeps  it  with  the  help 
of  the  sti(^  in  constant  motion.  Such  Uke  praTer-wheeU, 
neatly  wrought,  are  bHtened  upon  short  sticks  to  a  small 
wooden  pedestal,  and  stand  upon  the  altars  for  the  use  of  pious 
persons.  While  the  prayer-wheel  ia  thus  turned  round  with 
one  hand,  the  devotee  takes  the  roeory  in  the  other,  and  at  the 
aame  time  repeats  penitential  psalms. 

"A  fourth  kind  of  these  KlirdK  is  adapted  to  be  hnng  np  by 
a  cord  in  the  chbnneys,  where  they  are  set  in  motion  by  the 
smoke  and  the  current  of  air. 

"  A  fifth  kind  of  EUrda  is  erected  on  a  stream,  upon  a  fonn- 
dation  like  that  of  a  mill,  orer  which  a  small  house  is  built  to 
protect  it  from  the  weather.  These  watei^KUrda  are  maintained 
at  the  joint  expense  of  tiie  inhabitants  of  a  whole  district. 
They  have  a  reference  to  all  aquatic  animals,  whether  alive  or 
dead,  whose  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  ia  the  aim  of  the 
writings  contained  in  them  :  in  Uke  manner  as  the  object  of  the 
Are  EUrdfi  is  the  salvation  of  all  animals  suffering  by  fire." 
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The  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  of  the  superstition  are 
numerous  and  diversified.  A  very  important  and  valued 
portion  of  it  consists  in  the  books.  "All  the  works  of 
India  and  Tibet,"  sa^s  our  author,  "  are  not  only  translated 
in  the  Mongol  language,  but  likewise  cut  in  the  neateei 
manner  in  wood,  and  printed  ;  so  that  these  natjons,  allei 
the  example  of  sev^^  Cbioese  Mongolian  provinces, 
perform  the  whole  of  their  religious  worship  in  their  mother 
tongue."  The  devoutest  bibliographer  could  not  manifest 
more  reverence  for  his  collections,  than  all  these  people 
seem  to  do  for  their  sacred  literary  rubbish,  no  piece  of 
which  muat  be  looked  into  without  previously  obtaining 
its  blessing  by  touching  it  with  folded  hands  and  bowed 
bead.  Near  large  collections  of  books  a  small  altar  is 
expressly  erected,  at  which  offerings  are  made  and  incense 
burned  for  the  works.  At  a  public  removal  of  them,  parti- 
cular ceremonies,  acoompanied  with  prayer  and  music,  are 
observed.  All  of  them,  "  with  regard  to  the  subject- 
matter,  are  of  Indian  origin,  and  you  meet  with  no  altera- 
tions in  religious  customs,  and  the  service  of  the  temples." 
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THE  MASTER  BOOK  OF  THE  WORLD. 

They  participate  with  the  Chinese  the  glory  of  possessing 
the  master-book  of  the  whole  world,  written  at  the  imme- 
diate dictation  of  their  superhuman  prophet  Schigimanih, 
by  his  disciples. 

"  It  is  denominated  by  these  people  Gandshuhr,  or  miracalons 
Pillar  of  Religion.  It  consists  of  108  prodigious  Tolamea,  to 
which  belong  twelve  more  of  mythology,  billed  Jtfmm,  and 
with  the  exposition  entitled  Dandshuhr,  comprises  in  the  whole 
240  volumes.  No  part  of  their  sacred  writings  is  so  highly 
valued  as  this.  In  aU  Mongolia  and  Tibet,  no  person  can,  under 
a  very  severe  penalty,  procure  or  keep  this  work  without  a 
written  permission  from  the  Dalai  Lama,  or  the  Emperor  of 
China.  At  the  reading  of  these  books  particular  ceremonies 
must  be  observed  :  the  rich  only  can  yearly  defray  the  heavy 
expenses  attending  it,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
ecclesiastics  required  on  the  occasion,  and  that  not  withoat  the 
consent  and  permission  of  a  great  Lama." 

PRIESTCRAFT. 

Priestcraft  is  flagrantly  manifest  in  all  possible  ways. 
Turn  wherever  they  will,  these  poor  idolaters  meet  the 
priest.  They  are  to  dismount  from  their  horses  when  they 
see  him  coming ;  they  are  to  bend  down  their  heads  before 
him  ;  they  must  provide  his  sustenance  unpaid  ;  they  must 
send  for  him  and  reward  him  in  capacity  of  physidao,  if 
they  are  sick.  And  then,  he  is  not  an  animal  the  plague  of 
whose  omm'-voracity  is  alleviated  by  the  small  number  of  his 
genus  :  it  is  a  genus  abounding  and  swarming  on  all  sides, 
to  a  d^ree  indeed  that  would  make  us  wonder  how  the  rest 
of  the  conmiunity  can  live. 

8ANCTIFICATI0N   OF    SHADOWS. 

There  is  a  very  curious  account  of  the  examination  for 
priests'  orders,  and  of  the  process  of  ordination.  We 
transcribe  a  short  paragraph.  The  examination  having 
been  gone  through,  and  the  candidate's  determination  being 
unchanged : — 

"^  At  an  appointed  hour  both  master  and  disciple  so  out  into 
the  open  air :  here  in  the  sun-shine  the  shadow  of  the  scholar, 
who  sits  engaged  in  prayer,  is  accurately  traced  upon  the 
ground,  while  ne  repeats  the  confession    prescribed    by  the 
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forms  of  the  examinatioD.  To  this  sketch  of  the  shadow  are 
added  some  highly  mystical  astrological  fippires,  which  relate  to 
various  problems,  by  the  solution  of  which  all  the  steps  and 
stages  to  the  demonstration  of  the  formula  of  this  ordination 
are  determined.^ 

The  more  of  solemn  juggle  the  better,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  priests  that  importance  and  complete  ascendancy 
which  it  is  the  very  object  and  essence  of  the  whole  system 
to  secure  for  them,  and  which,  according  to  our  author,  they 
do  actually  maintain.  **  The  clergy/'  says  he,  "  govern  all 
minds,  and  whether  in  unity  or  discord  they  invariably 
guide  the  helm.  In  all  joint  undertakings  they  are  very 
resolute,  but  at  the  same  time  very  circumspect." 

MONGOL  SUPERSTITIONS   IN   THE   BUILDING  OF   TEMPLES. 

A  very  particular  account  is  given  of  the  superstitious 
prescriptions  indispensable  to  be  observed  in  the  building  of 
temples,  which  are  constructed  after  the  fashion  of  Tibet. 
So  many  local  circumstances  must  meet  to  make  an  approved 
site  for  a  temple,  that  we  might  almost  be  disposed  to  thank 
the  gods  for  exempting  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  from  the  hazard  of  being  so  defiled. 
These  temples  could  not  fail,  and  have  not  failed,  to  be  con- 
stituted as  general  receiving  offices  for  the  tributes  of 
superstition,  paid  during  life,  and  by  bequest  after  death  : 
for  even  people  of  moderate  fortune,  says  our  author,  at 
their  death  bequeath  part  of  their  property  not  only  to  the 
clergy,  but  to  the  possessions  of  the  temple. 

THE  LAMA   RELIGION. 

No  clear  notion  is  afforded  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Lama 
religion ;  but  several  of  the  forms  of  devotion  are  translated 
from  the  Mongol  language,  and  are  sung  once  a  month  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  in  their  temples.  These  forms 
appear  composed  for[the  most  part  of  unconnected  sentences  : 
some  of  them  are  pure  nonsense,  overspread  with  a  glimmer 
of  mysticism  ;  and  some  are  petitions  essentially  absurd,  to 
whatever  power  they  were  addressed.  Of  this  last  descrip- 
tion are  such  as  these  : — "  May  hailstorms,  and  stones  that 
wound  the  feet  of  the  traveller,  be  henceforth  changed  into 
flowers,  and  showers  of  flowers  ; "  **  May  the  voice  of  death 
be  no  more  heard,''  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
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DOMESTIC  ALTARS  OF  THE  MONGOLS. 

The  sincerity  of  the  Mongols  in  their  Buperstition  is 
attested  by  the  extension  of  its  apparatus  and  rites  into  all 
their  abodes. 

"  Besides  the  public  temples,  and  the  nnmerotiB  habitations 
of  the  priests  in  the  country,  which  are  in  every  reepect  the 
representatives  of  temples,  all  the  nomadic  tribes  profeaaing 
the  Lama  religion  have  in  each  habitation  a  holy  place  and 
altar,  and  cerUiiii  sacred  utensils  for  their  domestic  worship^ 
This  place  is  invariably  on  the  side  of  their  huts  opposite  to  the 
entrance,  and  a  little  to  the  left  as  you  go  in.  Wealthy  people 
keep  in  their  spacious  houses  large  decorated  altars  and 
utensils  for  their  service,  which  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the 
temples  in  value  and  magnificence.  Even  the  poorest  Monsol 
cannot  live  without  an  altar  or  consecrated  palace  in  hia 
habitation.** 

THE   TSCHERKESSIAN8,   OR  CIRCASSIANS. 

The  Tscherkessians,  though  a  race  of  so  much  less  local 
extension  than  the  Mongols,  are  next  in  importance.  They 
are  fierce  barbarians,  in  a  state  of  utter  predatory  wildness. 
They  are  suspicious  and  revengeful,  and  will  for  a  mere 
trifle  or  punctilio  cut  a  man  down.  At  the  same  time  they 
fulfil  all  the  laws  of  hospitality  with  a  proud  honour,  and 
inviolable  fidelity.  Within  the  last  half-century  they  are 
become  for  the  most  part  Mahometans,  being  previously 
little  other  than  absolute  heathens.  Their  luiguage  is 
afilrmed  to  be  "  totally  different  from  every  other."  There 
is  no  writing  in  it.  Their  political  state  is  completely  feudal. 
There  is  a  class  called  princes.  Each  of  these  is  the  proprietor 
of  a  number  of  families,  by  courtesy  called  nobles  ;  and  these 
nobles  inherit  the  men-cattle  beneath  them.  There  are  no 
regular  taxes  ;  whatever  is  required  by  the  upper  people  is 
furnished  by  the  lower.  These  requisitions  are  not  seldom 
as  oppressive  as  they  are  arbitrary.  The  highest  value  is 
set  on  the  true  ancient  quality  blood,  insomuch  that  no  man 
is  deemed  to  be  of  noble  blood  whose  family  is  ever 
known  to  have  been  ignoble,  even  though  it  may  have  given 
birth  to  several  kings.  A  prince  commits  his  son,  when 
only  a  few  days  old,  to  the  care  of  one  or  other  of  his 
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nobles,  and  never  sees  him  till  the  time  of  the  young  man's 
marriage.  Hence,  sajs  our  author,  results  the  utmost 
indifference  between  the  nearest  relations.  A  prince 
reddens  with  indignation  when  he  is  asked  concerning  the 
health  of  his  wife  and  children,  makes  no  reply,  and  com- 
monly turns  his  back  on  the  inquirer  in  contempt. 

It  would  be  in  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
multitude  of  tribes  that  are  scattered  among  the  villages, 
mountains,  lakes,  and  steppes  of  the  wild  region  of  the 
Caucasus,  or  to  trace  the  line  of  the  Russian  boundary,  or 
to  state  the  precise  kind  of  relation  between  the  frontier 
authorities  of  that  empire  and  such  tribes  as  may  not  yet  be 
quite  swallowed  up.  By  our  author's  account  it  should 
seem  that  this  great  monopolist  (the  emperor)  is  very 
cordially  hated  by  these  innumerable  hordes  of  wild  people  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  their  hostility  to  one  another  enables 
the  Russian  government  to  maintain  its  power  among  them 
by  means  of  a  military  force  quite  contemptible  in  point  of 
number  and  fortresses. 


CLARKE   AND   HUMBOLDT.* 

Dr.  Clarke's  lot,  in  the  great  distribution  of  the  business  of 
authorship,  is  one  of  the  most  enviable  of  the  age.  Pro- 
bably he  himself,  in  looking  round  on  his  contemporaries, 
sees  scarcely  one  with  whom«  if  that  were  possible,  he  would 
exchange  ;  certainly  not  one  among  the  multitude  of 
travellers,  with  the  single  splendid  exception  of  M. 
Humboldt. 

The  first  volume  traced  him  across  the  Russian  empire, 
from  north  to  south,  and  left  him  at  the  metropolis  of  the 
Mohammedans.  Thence  the  narration  in  the  second  volume 
carried  him  to  the  Troad,  to  Rhodes,  to  Egypt,  to  Cyprui*, 
and  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  left  him  at  Acre  on  his  return 
towards  ^gjpt. 

*  TrayelB  into  various  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  By 
Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.  Part  II,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy 
Land.    Vols.  II.  and  III.     4to.    1816. 
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THE  PACHA  OF  ACRE. 

The  traveller  and  his  companion  quitted  Acre  for  the  Imst 
time,  under  the  renewed  and  final  benediction  of  the  famous 
old  Djezzar  Pasha,  who  did  not  long,  it  seems,  survive  their 
visit.  He  was  evidently  fast  declining  at  the  time,  and  was 
sensible  of  it  himself,  but  with  good  reason  was  verj  careful 
to  conceal  it  from  his  subjects,  well  knowing  the  advantage 
that  would  be  taken.  In  his  last  moments  he  felt  an 
amiable  concern  to  secure  tranquillity  to  his  successor  in  the 
government ;  and,  not  content  with  a  mere  idle  avowal  of 
this  benevolence,  he  gave  it  practical  effect  by  an 
*' energetic**  act,  which  very  characteristically  consummated 
the  glory  of  liis  whole  life. 


'*The  person  whom  he  fixed  upon  for  his  successor, 
among  the  number  of  his  prisoners.  Having  sent  for  this  man, 
he  made  known  his  intentions  to  him  ;  tellin?  him  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  would  never  enjoy  peaceful  dominion  while 
certain  of  the  princes  of  the  country  existed.  These  men  were 
then  living  a^9  hostages  in  Djezzar*s  power.  '  You  will  not  like 
to  begin  your  reign,'  said  he,  '  by  slaughtering  them  ;  I  will  do 
that  Dusiuess  for  you.*  Accordingly,  ordering  them  to  be 
brought  before  him,  he  had  them  all  put  to  death  in  his 
presence.  Soon  afterwards  he  died,  leaving,  as  he  had  predicted, 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  a  very  extensive  territory  to  his 
successor,  Ismael  Pacha ;  described  by  English  travellers,  who 
have  since  visited  Acre,  as  a  very  amiable  man,  and  in  every- 
thing the  very  reverse  of  this  Herod  of  his  time." 

The  notice  of  the  ruins  of  an  ecclesiastical  building  with 
pointed  arches,  at  Acre,  leads  the  author  into  a  refutation  of 
the  notion,  that  this  mode  of  architecture  had  its  origin  in 
England.     He  abounds  with  proofs  to  the  contrary. 

THE    SERPENT-EATERS. 

Among  a  variety  of  curious  notices  of  Rosetta,  we  have  a 
description  of 

"a  most  singular  exhibition  of  the  Serpent -eaters,  or  Pe^ffli, 
as  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  by  many  ancient  authors.  A 
tumultuous  throng,  passing  beneath  the  windows  of  our  house, 
attracted  our  attention  towards  tlie  quay ;  here  we  saw  a  con- 
course of  people  following  men  apparently  frantic,  who,  with 
every  apiiearance  of  convulsive  agony,  were  brandishing  live 
serpeuts,  and  then  tearing  them  with  their  teeth  ;  snatchine 
them  from  each  other's  mouths,  with  loud  cries  and  distorted 
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features,  and  afterwards  falling  into  the  arms  of  the  spectators, 
as  if  swooning ;  the  women  all  the  while  rending  the  air  with 
their  lamentations.  Pliny  often  mentions  these  jugglers ;  and 
as  their  tricks  have  been  noticed  by  other  travellers,  it  is  only 
now  necessary  to  attest  the  existence  of  this  extraordinary 
remnant  of  a  very  ancient  costom/ 

THE   PLAGUES   OF    EGYPT. 

In  his  passage  towards  Cairo  the  author  was  struck  with 
the  prodigious  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  Delta,  of  which  the 
best  watered  portions  produce  three  crops  a  year,  the  first  of 
clover,  the  second  of  corn,  the  third  of  rice  ;  and  then  there 
are  "  never-ending  plantations  of  melons  and  of  all  kinds  of 
garden  vegetables  ;  so  that,  from  the  abundance  of  its 
produce,  Egypt  may  be  deemed  the  richest  country  in  the 
world."  But  never  was  superlative  applause  more  com- 
pletely neutralized  by  an  account  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
character,  than  in  this  instance  : — 

'*  To  stranger^  and  particularly  to  inhabitants)  of  northern 
countries,  where  wholesome  air  and  cleanliness  are  among  the 
necessaries  of  life,  Egypt  is  the  most  detestable  region  upon 
earth.  Upon  the  retiring  of  the  Nile,  the  country  is  one  vast 
swamp.  An  atmosphere  impregnated  with  every  putrid  and 
offensive  exhalation,  stagnates,  like  the  filthy  pools  over  which 
it  broods.  Then  the  plague  regularly  begins,  nor  ceases  until 
the  waters  return  again.  The  ravages  in  the  French  army, 
caused  by  the  plague  during  the  mouth  of  April,  at  one  time 
amounted  to  a  hundred  men  in  a  single  day.  Throughout  the 
spring,  intermitting  fevers  universally  prevail.  About  the 
beginning  of  May  certain  winds  cover  even  the  sands  of  the 
desert  with  the  most  disgusting  vermin.  Lice  and  scorpions 
abound  in  all  the  sandy  desert  near  Alexandria.  The  latest 
descendants  of  Pharaoh  are  not  yet  delivered  from  the  evils 
which  fell  upon  the  land  when  it  was  smitten  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  :  the  *  plague  of  frogs,'  the  *  plague  of  lice,' 
the  *  plague  of  flies,'  the  *  murrain,  boils,  and  blains,'  prevail, 
so  that  the  whole  country  is  *  corrupted,'  and  *  the  dust  of  tlir 
earth  becomes  lice,  upon  man  and  upon  beasts  throughout  all  thr 
land  of  Egypi^  This  application  of  the  words  of  Scripture, 
affords  a  literal  exposition  of  existing  facts,  such  a  one  as  the 
statistics  of  the  country  do  now  warrant.  Sir  Sydney  Smith 
informed  the  author,  that  one  night,  preferring  a  bed  upon  the 
sand  of  the  desert  to  a  night's  lodging  in  the  village  of  Etko,  a.s 
thinking  to  be  secure  from  vermm,  he  found  himself  entirely 
covered  with  them." 
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TUMOURS   PRODUCED  BY   IMPURE   WATER. 

Drinking  the  water  of  the  Nile  durinsr  the  period  of  it* 
overdo Wy  is  apt  to  produce  a  disorder  called  '*  prick I7  heat,** 
which  often  *'  terminates  in  those  dreadful  wounds  aUuded 
to  in  Scripture  by  the  words  '  boils  and  blains.'  **  Soch  an 
effect  will  not  be  wondered  at  af^er  hearing  what  are  the 
ingredients  of  the  potion.  "  The  torrent  is  everywhere 
dark  with  mud  ;*'  a  ladle  or  bucket  dipped  into  it  will 
bring  up  a  quantity  of  animalculse ;  '^  tadpoles  and  young 
frogs  are  so  numerous  that^  rapid  as  the  current  Hows,  there 
in  no  part  of  the  Nile  where  the  water  does  not  contain 
them."  Putting,  however,  the  drinking  out  of  the  question, 
and  regarding  the  river  as  an  element  to  float  and  journey 
upon,  Dr.  Clarke  says  it  affords  a  most  delightful  contrast  to 
the  heat,  the  sand,  the  dirt,  and  the  vermin,  which  co-operate 
to  plague  almost  out  of  his  life  the  traveller  by  land. 

THE    CITY   OP    CAIRO   AND   ITS   INSALUBRITY. 

At  Cairo,  by  means  of  a  canal  which  intersects  the  crty^ 
the  Englishmen  visited  the  different  quarters  of  it.  There 
was  great  superabundance  of  diseases  and  plagnes,  the 
opthalmia,  dysentery,  and  "boils  of  the  Nile,**  with  all 
manner  of  vermin  that  crawls  or  flies.  ''  Such  a  plague  of 
flies  covered  all  things  with  their  swarms,  that  it  waa 
impossible  to  eat  without  hiring  persons  to  stand  by  every 
table  with  featliers  or  flappers,  to  drive  them  away.** 
Lizards  were  crawling  about  in  every  apartment  equally  in 
the  houses  of  rich  and  poor,  and  could  fasten  themselves  on 
pendant  mirrors  and  the  glass  of  the  windows. 

We  have  very  lively  descriptions  of  the  people  and 
customs  of  Cairo,  while  liveliness,  our  author  says,  is  the 
thing  totally  wanting  in  all  the  inhabitants  but  the  Arab9. 
Their  disposition  is  "  to  exist  without  exertion  of  any  kind  ; 
to  pass  whole  <lays  upon  beds  and  cushions,  smoking  and 
counting  h'*ad^."  This  dulness  generally  pervades  the 
habits  and  tamilies  of  the  residents  from  Europe. 

The  people  of  Cairo  were  suftering  much,  at  tlie  very 
time  the  Ewiflish  were  in  po.«*se88i'>n  of  the  city,  from  the 
barbaritv  of  tlie  Turks.  One  form  in  which  it  was  exercised 
was  particularly  atrocious,  'i'hey  murdered,  without  cere- 
mony or  restraint,  wherever  they  met  with  them,  the  women 
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who  were  knewn  or  suspected  to  have  been  married  to,  or  to 
have  cohabited  with,  men  of  the  French  army.  They  even 
accounted  this  a  meritoiious  sort  of  religious  sacrifice  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  true  faith.  Multitudes  were  abandoned  to 
this  fate  at  the  departure  of  the  French,  while  some  accom- 
panied the  embarkation.  Our  author  and  his  companions 
aided  the  escape  of  four  young  women,  by  dexterously 
managing  to  conceal  them  in  their  djerm  in  descending  the 
Nile. 

SCENES   ON   BOAUD   A   TURKISU   FRIGATE. 

The  Turkish  frigate  in  which  onr  travellers  were 
privileged  to  pass  over  to  Asia,  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  scenes  into  which  they  had  ever  been  thrown, 
and  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  amusitig  if  there  had 
been  no  danger  of  starvation  or  of  foundering.  It  was  such 
a  medley  and  hubbub  of  nations,  and  jargons,  and  customs, 
and  passions,  and  fooleries,  crammed  and  conflicting  together, 
as  might  well  have  obliterated  all  remembrances  and  images 
of  any  objects  less  striking  than  those  of  Egypt.  The  sea- 
manship too  was  incomparable,  as  might  be  guessed  from 
the  fact,  of  which  they  were  assured,  "that  the  super- 
annuated captain  of  the  frigate  had  never  been  to  sea  before 
his  present  voyage  ;  that  at  the  age  of  seventy  he  had 
espoused  a  relation  of  the  Capudan  Pasha,  and  obtained  in 
consequence  his  appointment  to  the  frigate :  his  nephew,  a 
young  man,  had  rather  more  experience,  and  held  a  station 
similar  to  that  of  first-lieutenant  in  our  ships." 

^  At  night  the  spectacle  on  board  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
striking  which  persons  unaccustomed  to  venture  with  Turkish 
mariners  can  possibly  witness.  The  ship  seemed  to  be  left 
pretty  much  to  her  own  discretion ;  every  officer  of  the  watch 
being  fast  asleep,  the  port-holes  all  open,  an  enormous  quantity 
of  canvas  let  loose,  and  the  passengers  between  decks,  with 
paper  lanterns,  snoozing  over  their  lighted  pipes  ;  while  the 
sparks  from  these  pipes,  with  pieces  of  ignited  fungus,  w«re 
flying  in  all  directions.  Now  and  then  an  unexpected  roll 
called  forth  murmuring  ejaculations  of  *  Allah  !'  or  'Mahmoud  !* 
xmd  a  few  were  seen  squatting  singly,  counting  their  prayers  by 
their  beads." 

One  anecdote  in  this  u'^ paralleled  story  of  a  voyage,  is 
exquisitely  characteristic  of  the  true  believers.  Dr.  Clarke 
having  casually  met  with  a  sextant,  which  bad  bQft.\i  ^»^k^\^ 
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from  a  French  prisoner,  made  an  observation  to  ascertain 
the  ships  position,  and  sent  a  respectful  message  to  the 
captain,  to  inform  him  of  '*  the  latitude,  and  the  probabk 
distance  from  Rhodes,  Finica  Bay,  Cyprus^  &c/*  He  was 
immediately  summoned,  and  asked  how  he  could  pretend  to 
know.  The  Doctor  mentioned  the  sextant,  and  the  observa- 
tions daily  practised  on  board  English  and  other  ships.  The 
sextant  was  instantly  ordered  to  make  its  appearance :  — 

"  Tliis  inatrument  being  altogether  incomprehensible  to  him, 
he  contented  himself  with  viewing  it  in  every  direction,  except 
that  in  which  it  might  be  used  ;  and  stroking  his  long  beard, 
said  to  a  Ragasan,  *  Thus  it  is  always  with  these  poor  djoun 
(infidels) ;  they  can  make  nothing  out  without  some  peeping 
contrivance  of  this  kind  :  now  ire  Turks  require  no  sextants  — 
we  (pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  forehead) — we  have  our  sextanU 
here:  " 

REFINEMENT   OF    MOHAMMEDAN   JUSTICE. 

They  quitted  the  ship  at  the  island  of  Cos,  where  they 
stayed  long  enough  to  witness  the  refinement  of  Mohammedan 
jurisprudence,  in  a  conviction  of  homicide  by  implication. 
A  young  man  had  destroyed  himself  in  consequence  of  his 
being  unsuccessful  in  his  addresses  to  a  young  woman  ;  the 
father  of  tlie  girl  was  arrested  and  prosecuted  on  the 
incontrovertible  allegation,  that  "  if  he  had  not  had  a  daughter, 
the  deceased  would  not  have  fallen  in  love  ;  consequently,  he 
would  not  have  been  disappointed  ;  consequently,  he  would 
not  have  swallowed  poison  ;  consequently,  he  would  not  have 
died."  The  father  was  sentenced  to  pay,  to  the  state  we 
suppose,  eighty  piastres,  the  rated  value  of  the  young  man's 
life. 

GREEK   MANUSCRIPTS    AT    PATMOS. 

At  Patmos,  our  active  adventurers  eagerly  invaded  the 
library  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  a  highly 
entertaining  account  is  given  of  their  researches  and 
negotiations.  The  whole  collection  of  books  was  in  a  state 
of  extreme  neglect  and  disorder.  The  printed  books  indeed 
had  the  accommodation  of  shelves,  and  some  of  them  were 
in  good  condition  ;  and  though  the  visitants  soon  discovered 
that  the  superior  could  not  read,  he  said  those  were  his 
favourites.      Being  asked  respecting  a  pile  of    parchment 
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volumes  which  were  seen  on  the  floor  at  the  end  of  the 
apartment,  evidently  in  the  manner  of  rubbish,  he  said,  with 
an  expression  of  contempt,  they  were  manuscripts  : — 

"  It  was  indeed,"  8a3r8  Dr.  Clarke,  "  a  moment  in  which  a 
literary  traveller  might  be  supposed  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his 
senses,  for  the  whole  of  this  contemned  heap  consisted  of  Greek 
manuscripts,  and  some  of  them  were  of  the  highest  antiquity." 

Our  author  fell  to  digging  in  this  heap  with  the  most 
avaricious  curiosity,  and  found  '*  the  fairest  specimen  of 
Grecian  calligraphy  which  has  descended  to  modern  times,  a 
copy  of  the  twenty-four  first  dialogues  of  Plato,  written 
throughout  upon  vellum,  in  the  same  exquisite  character.' 
This  and  a  few  others  were  purchased,  and  by  means  of  a 
great  deal  of  management,  clandestinely  got  on  board  the 
caique  ;  the  monks  were  extremely  solicitous,  and  with 
reason,  that  the  people  of  the  island,  and  the  Turkish 
authorities,  should  not  know  that  they  had  touched  a  trifle  of 
money. 

CLASSICAL  AND   SCRIPTURAL   ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  passing  over  Egypt  and  Greece,  imagination  itself  is 
baffled  in  any  attempt  at  a  rapid  flight ;  it  is  fascinated  and 
brought  down  to  the  ground,  as  birds  are  said  to  be  by  the 
bright  eyes  of  some  serpents  ;  and  then  it  is  surrounded, 
enthralled,  and  bemazed,  by  an  infinity  of  spectres,  returned 
as  from  Tartarus  and  Elysium,  to  haunt  every  region,  track, 
and  ruin.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  an  expeditious  pro- 
gress through  such  an  empire  of  captivating  associations, 
antique  solemnities,  mysteries,  muses,  and  splendours  of 
Nature,  with  any  guide  ;  but  the  difiiculty  is  considerably 
increased  in  the  company  of  our  author.  We  suffer  a 
perpetual  incubus ;  the  potencies  of  the  Chaldean  are  so 
strong  upon  him,  that  at  will,  or  even  involuntarily,  he  fixes 
us  to  stones,  or  in  caves,  or  in  tombs,  or  on  mountain 
summits,  at  the  mercy  of  endless  companies  and  flights  of 
ideal  shapes. 
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THE  IDEAL  FORMS  OF  ART  * 

There  is  a  mixture  of  gratification  and  mortification  id 
looking  at  such  human  forms  as  some  of  those  in  this  work. 
It  is  flattering  to  see  what  the  human  lineaments  are  capable 
of ;  but  considerably  mortifying  to  observe  the  palpable  fact, 
that  the  human  visage  has  not  actually  happened,  in  one 
instance  in  millions,  if  in  any  instance,  to  realize  the  high 
ideal  form  of  dignity  or  of  grace.  It  is  really  a  very  marvel- 
lous thing  to  reflect  on,  that  a  beauty  and  a  grandeur  of  con- 
formation which  human  hands  have  so  often  worked  out  of 
a  block  of  stone,  should  most  rarely  or  never  be  found  in  the 
living  existence  of  that  race  whose  form  is  the  prototype  for 
all  this  excellence  in  art ;  that  man  should  be  able  to  make 
images  of  himself  of  far  nobler  aspect  than  that  which 
Nature  ever  makes  him,  or  ever  will  make  him,  while  the 
race  is  mortal.  What  may  be  his  form  on  being  made  a 
second  time  from  the  dust,  it  is  in  vain  to  conjecture.  If  it 
were  supposed  (but  we  are  infinitely  far  from  being  willing 
to  suppose),  that  the  re-created  and  immortal  bodies  of  good 
men  will  be  modified  to  any  form  and  lineaments  analc^oos 
to  the  present  corporeal  frame,  it  would  be  somewhat  pleasing, 
as  relative  to  this  anticipation,  to  observe  the  wonderful 
capabilities  of  these  general  human  lineaments,  as  exemplified 
in  the  finest  works  of  art. 

There  can  at  the  same  time  be  no  doubt  that  these  ancient 
artists,  while  they  aspired  to  and  attained  something  superior 
to  all  the  real  objects  around  them,  did  actually  behold  finer 
models  of  the  human  countenance  than  are  ordinarily  to  be 
found  in  this  part  of  the  world  in  the  later  course  of  time. 
Among  these  marbles  are  several  purporting  to  be,  and 
admitted  by  the  critics  in  art  as  probably  being,  portraits. 
There  are  heads  of  Pericles,  Hippocrates,  Periander,  and 
Epicurus ;  and  several  of  them,  especially  the  last  very 
dignified  one,  are  well  adapted  to  intimate  that  heads  and 
visages  were  cast  in  a  finer  mould  at  that  time  of  day  than 
now. 

There  are  several  Fauns  of  fine  form  ;  but  it  requires  no 

*  A  Description  of  the  Collection  of  Ancient  Marbles  in  the  British 
Museums.    Parte  L  and  IL     1812, 1815. 
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small  degree  of  classical  perversion  of  taste,  to  take  any 
strong  impression  of  human  beauty  beset  with  tail,  horns, 
and  pointed  ears  :  the  whole  conception  appears  to  us  a  very 
degraded  part  of  the  elegant  Pagan  imagination. 


THE  CELTIC  CONTROVERSY.* 

Sir  R.  Hoare  commences  the  volume  with  a  kind  of  motto 
with  wliich  he  also  closes  it :  *'  We  speak  from  facts,  not 
theory." 

Notwithstanding  this  prudent  resolution,  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  controverted  questions  respecting  the  Celtic 
race,  tm  to  their  origin  and  the  exact  extent  of  the  regions 
which  they  at  any  period  occupied,  he  does  venture  a  little 
on  the  treacherous  ground.  In  the  commencement  of  his 
introduction,  he  derives  the  Celts,  without  hesitation,  from 
a  Scythian  origin ;  whereas  it  is  probably  impossible  to 
ascertain  their  origin,  either  by  any  attempt  to  define 
the  extent  of  countries  occupied  by  them,  or  by  an 
assumption  of  the  entirely  separate  and  Celtic  nationality 
of  people  so  far  in  the  interior  as  "Wiltshire,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  Belgse,  who  were  found  by 
Csesar  in  possession  of  the  south-eastern  coast.  He  is 
confident  that  this  more  interior  population  was  the  abso- 
lutely primary  colonization  ;  and  that  its  original  entrance 
into  the  island  from  Gaul  was  at  its  south-west  extremity. 
He  says: — 

^The  progress  of  population  may  still  be  traced  from  this 
remote  comer  along  the  western  shores  of  our  island.  Numerous 
remains  of  stoue  circles,  cromlechs,  rocking  stones,  and  tumtdiy 
still  exist  in  the  Scilly  islands,  and  are  continued  along  the 
coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Dorset,  to  the  widely  extended  plains  of 
Wiltshire  ;  all,  from  their  rudeness,  bespeaking  a  very  ancient, 
and  I  may  pronounce,  a  Celtic  origin,  and  corresponding  in  a 
very  striking  degree  with  those  on  the  opposite  snores  of  our 
mother  country,  Gaul." 

Except  as  for  means  of  unavailing  controversy,  we  have 

*  The  Ancient  History  of  South  Wiltshire.  By  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoaie,  Bart.     Royal  folio.     1812. 
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very  small  obligations  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  for 
their  careless,  ignorant,  and  confused  statements  respecting 
the  origin,  distinctions,  progresses,  and  localities  of  the 
ancient  nations. 

TRACES  OP  THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 

Our  author,  however,  very  wisely  ceases  to  "  tread  the 
crude  consistence  "  of  written  history,  and  comes  on  ground 
of  which  he  is  manifestly  the  master.  He  observes  how 
uninteresting,  how  nearly  devoid  of  character,  is  the  general 
face  of  the  Wiltshire  downs,  to  an  uninstructed  beholder. 
But  by  long  and  inquisitive  and  experimental  attention  a 
perception  is  acquired,  to  which  this  blank  surface  presents 
itself  marked  with  innumerable  traces  and  signs  of  most 
striking  import;  and  that  exclusive  of  the  tumuli  which 
are  so  palpable  to  the  most  ordinary  observation. 

''In  traversing  the  extensive  downs  our  attention  is  con- 
tinually arrested  by  the  works  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  strong 
fortresses,  circles,  barrows,  and  other  inequalities  of  the  ground. 
Whoever  has  studied  attentively  the  formation  of  our  chalk 
hills  will  observe  that  all  maiden  downs,  by  which  I  mean  aU 
land  untouched  by  the  plough,  bear  a  most  even  and  smooth 
surface ;  and  wherever  we  find  the  appearance  of  that  snr&ce 
altered  by  excavations  and  other  irregularities,  we  may  there 
look,  with  a  prospect  of  success,  for  the  habitations  of  the 
Britons ;  and  especially  if  the  herbage  is  of  a  more  verdant  hue, 
and  the  soil  thrown  up  by  the  moles  of  a  blacker  tint.  There, 
on  turning  up  the  soil,  will  be  found  convincing  proofs  of 
ancient  residence,  such  as  animal  bones,  pK>ttery,  brick  tiles,  and 
coins  of  the  lower  empire.  Such  are  the  certain  indicia  whidi 
have  led  us  to  the  discovery  of  numerous  British  towns  and 
settlements.** 

CLASSIFICATION   OP    BARROWS. 

Our  author's  long  attention  to  barrows  has  enabled  him 
to  form  a  classification,  of  twelve  distinctions.  He  denomi- 
nates them:  long  barrow,  of  two  classes — bowl  barrow— bell 
barrow — druid  barrow,  of  four  classes— pond  barrow — twin 
barrow — cone  barrow — and  broad  barrow.  It  seems  there 
would  be  an  exception  or  two  to  the  general  rul^  that  these 
exterior  forms  supply  no  index  of  the  specific  nature  of  the 
contents.  In  the  Fond  Barrow,  indeed,  Sir  Richard  never 
found  any  sepulchral  remains;  and  it  is  as  unaccountable,  as  to 
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its  use,  as  it  is 'singular  in  form :  "It  differs  totally  from  all  the 
others,  and  resembles  an  excavation  made  for  a  pond ;  it  is 
circular,  and  formed  with  the  greatest  exactness ;  having  no 
protuberance  within  the  area,  which  is  perfectly  level."  A 
succession  of  experiments  on  the  Long  Barrows,  which 
surpass  all  the  other  classes  in  magnitude,  had  so  uniform  a 
result,  that  after  awhile  he  passed  them  by  in  his  exploring 
operations : — 

"  They  differ  very  materially  from  the  circular  barrows  in 
their  contents,  for  we  have  never  fouud  any  brass  weapons  or 
trinkets  deposited  with  the  dead,  nor  the  primary  interment 
deposited  within  the  funeral  urn.  With  a  very  few  exceptions, 
we  have  always  found  skeletons  on  the  floor  of  the  Imrrow, 
and  at  the  broad  end,  lying  in  a  confused  and  irregular  manner, 
and  near  one  or  more  circular  cists  cut  in  tlie  native  chalk, 
and  generally  covered  with  a  pile  of  stones  or  flints.  In  other 
parts  of  the  tumulus  we  have  found  stags'  horns,  fragments 
of  the  rudest  British  pottery,  and  interments  of  burnt  bones 
near  the  top.  These  indicia  attest  the  high  antiquity  of  the  long 
barrows." 

LONG   BARROWS   OF   HIGH   ANTIQUITY. 

We  transcnbe  the  account  of  a  second  experiment  on 
Corton  Long  Barrow,  which,  even  after  encroachments  on 
both  sides  by  the  plough,  measures  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
feet  long,  and  twenty-five  broad,  its  highest  elevation  being 
nine  feet: — 

"  After  clearing  away  the  earth,  near  the  eastern  extremity, 
for  the  depth  of  two  feet,  he  came  to  a  large  stone,  which 
required  the  strength  of  three  men  to  lift  out.  This  proved 
to  be  the  top  of  a  pyramid  of  loose  flints,  marl  stones,  &c.,  which 
became  wider  near  the  bottom,  where  the  base  of  the  ridge 
measured  more  than  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  about  ten  feet 
in  width.  Beneath  this  ridge  were  found  eight  skeletons,  lying 
promiscuously  in  various  directions.  Seven  of  them  were 
adults,  the  eighth  a  child ;  they  had  been  deposited  on  the  floor 
of  the  barrow,  between  two  excavations  in  the  native  soil,  of  an 
oval  form,  and  seven  feet  apart.  These  oval  cists  or  pits  were 
about  four  feet  long,  and  two  and  a  half  deep ;  they  were  cut  in 
the  chalk,  and,  with  the  skeletons,  were  covered  with  a  pyramid 
of  flints  and  stones.** 

Of  the  so-called  Druid  Barrows  (a  denomination  given  to 
them   by  Dr.   Stukeley),  his  opinion   is,  that  they    wer^ 
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appropriated  to  females,  ^*  because  in  most  instances  thev 
have  been  found  to  contain  diminutive  articles,  such  as  small 
cupSy  small  lance-heads,  amber,  jet,  and  glass  beads." 

BURNIKG   BODIES   A   REFINEMENT   ON    SIMPLE   BURIAL. 

The  modes  and  circumstances  of  the  funeral  deposits  are 
exceedingly  various.  The  grand  diflFerence  is  that  of  crema- 
tion and  interment  of  the  body  entire.  The  simpler  mode  of 
burying  entire  was  unquestionably  man's  earliest  manner  of 
separating  and  concealing  the  dead  from  the  living;  but  our 
author  found  innumerable  proofs  that  both  modes  were  in  use 
at  once  at  a  very  ancient  period  of  British  sepulture.  He  found 
the  skeletons  of  some  bodies  which  had  been  placed  with  the 
legs  gathered  up  towards  the  thighs;  these  he  judges,  from 
a  consideration  of  circumstances,  to  be  examples  of  the 
primitive  mode  of  disposing  the  dead. 

The  interments  entire  were  far  exceeded  in  number  by 
the  cremations.  The  burnt  bones  were  often  found  simply 
deposited  on  the  floor,  that  is,  on  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground  previously  to  the  raising  of  the  tumulus ;  sometimes 
in  the  cist,  that  is,  the  grave  dug  below  that  surface,  of 
various  forms  and  depths,  often  circular  and  only  a  foot  or 
two  deep.  Sometimes  they  were  in  an  urn  of  rude  earthen- 
ware, and  sometimes  placed  on  the  ground  with  such  an 
urn  inverted  over  them.  Quantities  of  ashes  and  charred 
wood  were  generally  near  them,  and  not  unfrequently  inter- 
mingled with  them.  In  the  minute  circumstances  attending 
these  deposits,  there  were  many  diversities,  perhaps  caprices. 
In  two  instances  the  ashes  were  deposited  within  the  urn, 
and  the  interment  of  bones  in  the  cist.  In  one  barrow  there 
was  a  large  urn  and  a  considerable  number  of  cists  without 
interment.  **  Can  we  suppose,"  says  Sir  Richard,  "  that  the 
Britons  entertained  the  same  ideas  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  erected  to  the  memory  of  those  whose  bodies 
could  not  be  found,  a  tumulus  honorarius,  or  cenotaphiumy 
from  a  superstitious  notion  that  the  soul  could  not  otherwise 
rest?" 

DEEP  GRAVES  OF  THE  /  NCIENT  BRITONS. 

The  peculiarity  and  excess  of  ancient  zeal  manifested  in 
very  extraordinary  instances,  to  secure  a  profound  and  eter- 
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ral  quiet  to  a  dead  friend,  was  met  and  rivalled  by  a  pro- 
portionate excess  of  excitement  in  the  curiosity  of  the  modem 
detector  ;  the  inquiaitive  feeling  became  every  moment  more 
intense,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  remoteness  of  the 
concealed  object : — 

"At  the  depth  otdeven  feet,  after  the  very  laborioiiB  removal 
(it  an  immensa  qaantity  of  flinta,  we  discovered  a  Bteleton  of 
large  proportionr^,  Ijinf^  aorth-eiut  by  south-west,  on  its  left  side, 
with  both  legs  gathered  up,  according  to  the  moat  ancient  and 
primitive  usage.  Near  its  side  waa  deposited  a  most  beautifiil 
brazen  dagger,  that  had  been  gilt,  and  protected  by  a  wooden 
scabbard,  some  part  of  which  was  still  aeeu  adhering  to  it ;  also 
a  large  and  a  small  ornament  of  jet,  perforated  with  two  holes 
for  Buapension.  Near  the  thigh-bone  was  another  ornament  of 
jet,  resembling  a  pulley,  four  very  perfect  arrow-heads  of  flint,  aa 
well  aa  some  pieces  of  fliut  chipped  and  prepared  for  similar 
weapons,  and  a  small  braan  piu.  A  line  urn,  probably  the 
drinuing  cnp,  lay  broken  at  the  feet  of  tbia  British  hero." 

The  quality  of  the  weapons,  in  point  of  material,  leaves  no 
doubt  of  this  interment  being  anti^rior  to  the  Roman  invasion; 
but  the  workmanship  of  the  dagger,  by  the  deacriptiun,  would 
seem  to  indicate  something  superior  in  art  to  any  probable 
attainments  of  the  very  earliest  period.  Mr.  Bowles,  indeed, 
in  a  poem  on  the  subject,  makes  this  dagger  to  be  the  gitt  of 
"kings  of  distant  ocean." 

TrMULl   OP  TEMALE    BHITOBB   OP  BATIK. 

Among  the  burnt  bones  in  another  tumulus — 
"  Were  found  upwards  of  forty  amber  beads  of  various  forms 
and  sizes,  some  of  jet,  others  of  the  vitrified  sort  called  pulley- 
beads,  and  two  of  horn.  Besides  these  articles,  was  a  very 
curious  ornament  of  amber,  cousisting  of  six  separate  piecea 
which,  when  strung  together,  formed  a  decorative  part  of  the 
Briton's  dress.  There  were  also  the  fragments  of  a  aniftU  oma- 
3iited  cup,  and  a  little  brass  pin.     From  the  nature  and  si 


Sets  of  beads  which  appeared  to  have  been  strung  for 
necklaces,  were  repeatedly  lound :  with  one  interment  there 
were  no  leas  than  "  forty-eighi  beads,  sixteen  of  which  were 
of  green  and  blue  opaque  glass,  of  a  long  shnpe,  and  notched 
between,  so  as  to  resemble  a  string  of  beiids  ;  five  were  of 
cannel  coal  or  jet  ;  and  the  remaining  twenty-seven  vi^i*  tA 
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red  amber  ;  the  whole  forming  a  most  beautiful  necklace, 
and  such  as  a  British  female  would  not  in  these  modem  days 
of  good  taste  and  elegance  disdain  to  wear."  One  inter- 
ment combined  weapons  of  war  with  such  trinkets  as  Sir 
Richard  judges  to  be  indicative  of  a  female  ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, confers  on  this  supposed  British  fair  the  denomination 
of  amazon. 

TUMULI   OF   HUNTERS   AND   WARRIORS. 

So  much  of  tlie  apparatus  of  war  was  found  with  the 
human  relics  in  some  of  the  barrows,  as  to  indicate  unequi- 
vocally the  resting  place  of  some  distinguished  inflicter  of 
death,  himself  possibly  the  victim  of  the  illustrious  trade. 

The  "mighty  hunter"  was  conspicuous  by  the  memorials 
found  in  others,  of  tlie  investigation  of  one  of  which  we  tran- 
scribe the  account : — 

'^  The  first  object  that  attracted  our  attention,  was  the  skele- 
ton of  a  small  dog,  deposited  in  the  soil,  three  feet  from  the 
surface  ;  at  the  depth  of  eight  feet  ten  inches,  we  came  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrow,  and  discovered  the  following  very  perfect 
interment  collect^id  on  a  level  floor.  The  body  of  the  deceased 
had  been  burned,  and  the  bones  and  ashes  had  been  piled  up  in 
a  small  heap,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  circular  wreath  of 
horns  of  the  red  deer,  within  which,  and  amidst  the  ashes,  were 
five  beautitul  arrow-heads,  cut  of  flint,  and  a  small  red  pebble. 
Thus  we  most  clearly  see  the  profession  of  the  Britou  here 
interred.  In  the  flint  arrow-heads  we  recognise  his  fatal  imple- 
ments of  destruction  ;  in  the  stags'  horns  we  see  the  victims  of 
his  skill  as  a  hunter  ;  and  the  bones  of  the  dog  deposited  in  the 
same  grave,  and  above  those  of  his  master,  commemorate  hia 
faithful  attendant  in  the  chase,  and  perhaps  his  unfortunate 
victim  in  death." 

In  digging  another — "  the  workmen  threw  out  the  bones 
of  several  dogs,  and  some  of  deer,  and  on  the  floor  found  a 
human  skeleton,  which  had  been  originally  interred  from 
north  to  south  ;  but  displaced  by  a  later  interment  of  burned 
bones.'' 

ANCIENT   BRITISH   POTTERY. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  tumuli  contain  funeral  urns,  of 
baked  clay,  some  of  them  of  rude  shape,  and  unornamented; 
but  many  of  them  ornamented,  and  of  a  shape  evincing  some 
alight  conception  of  elegance.     The  embellishments  were 
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effected  wliile  the  cla;  remained  soft,  with  s  sharp  inatru- 
ment,  with  which  were  cut  and  dotted  round  the  ufd  gir- 
dles of  spots,  and  Vandyke  or  other  patterns,  worked  with 
considerable  regularity,  and  some  of  them  requiring  so  many 
applicalions  of  the  tool  as  to  challenge  our  admiration  of  the 
quickness  of  hand  wliicb  could  finish  them  before  the  clay 
became  diy.  The  sixes  are  extremely  various  ;  the  largest 
ever  found  by  our  author  is  twenty-two  and  a  half  inches 
high,  and  fifteen  inches  diameter  at  the  top  ;  it  has  rude 
embusaings  reund  the  brim,  and  in  lines  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom : — 

"  Though  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  that  pottery  was  one  of 
the  articles  of  bar t«r  between  the  Biitona  and  the  Phsniciaos, 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  any  of  the  vases  found  in  our 
Wiltshire  t'imidi  could  have  been  transported  thither  from  so 
civiUzed  a  region.  They  arc  composed  ol  very  coarse  materials, 
and  BO  imperfectly  baked,  that  some  of  them  taken  entire  out  of 
a  harrow,  have  shivered  into  a  thousand  pieces  by  the  mere 
action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  it  They  were  probably 
baked  either  in  the  sua  or  the  fire  of  the  funeral  pile.  Such, 
without  exception,  have  been  the  urns  found  in  our  barrows  ; 
all  claiming  a  rude  and  remote  British  origin.  After  the  con- 
quest of  our  island  by  the  Romans,  a  new  species  of  pottery  was 
introduced  among  the  Britons,  beautifully  moulded,  finely 
glared,  and  richly  ornamented  ;  numerous  fragments  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  villages  of  the  Bomanized  Britons,  hut  not 
the  smallest  morsel  in  any  of  the  Wiltshire  tumuli  wa  have  oftened. 
The  extreme  rudeness  of  our  sepulchral  urns,  as  well  as  the 
articles  deposited  within  our  barrows,  evidently  prove  their 
very  high  antiquity,  and  mark  them  of  an  era  prior  to  the  Boman 


The  small  vessels,  properly  called  by  our  author  drinking 
cups,  were  found  in  conaiderable  number,  and  with  much 
variety  of  form  and  decoration  ;  in  both  of  which  respects 
several  of  them  are  really  beautiful.  Many  of  them  are 
quite  diminutive  ;  and  very  ft;w  arc  of  a  capacity  at  all 
adapted  to  the  high  style  of  conviviaUty.  They  are  but  very 
rarely,  we  think,  of  equal  dimensions  with  that  favourite 
kind  of  drinking  cups,  which  awaited  the  Scandinavian 
heroes  after  death,  in  the  Hall  of  Odin.  These  vessels  were 
placed  indifferently,  near  the  head  or  the  feet  of  the  person 
entombed.    One  solitary  instance  has  occurred  of  a  lid  to  one 
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of  these  Teasels.  The  art  of  turning  was  anknown  to  the 
fabricators  of  this  earthenware  ;  they  are  all  moulded  by  the 
hand,  and,  of  course,  have  very  seldom  a  perfect  and  sym- 
metrical regularity  of  shape.  There  is  another  class  of 
vessels,  of  shallower  and  flatter  form,  with  perforations ; 
these  our  author  has  denominated  incense  cups,  as  deeming  it 
probable  from  these  perforations,  and  from  the  extreme 
smoky  blackness  observed  on  some  of  them,  that  they  might 
have  been  suspended  with  some  substance  which  was  to 
melt  into  the  funeral  fire. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  these  vessels  were  fonnd 
broken,  from  the  superincumbent  weight ;  and  some  of  those 
that  remained  entire,  could  not,  by  any  care,  be  removed 
whole  from  their  ancient  position. 

TUMULUS   OP   AN   ANCIEXT   WARRIOR. 

In  the  sepulchral  tumulus  of  an  ancient  warrior,  the 
skeleton  extended  at  full  length,  was  found,  together  with 
a  large  cone  of  iron,  which  formed  the  umbo  of  a  shield, 
and  was  certainly  afiixed  to  wood,  some  of  which  still 
adhered  to  it.  Near  it  were  found  two  studs  plated  with 
silver,  another  small  piece  of  the  same  metal,  and  a  buckle 
and  clasp  of  brass  ;  all,  most  probably,  appertaining  to  the 
shield.  Besides  the  above  articles,  this  warrior  had  a 
variety  of  iron  arms  buried  with  him,  viz.,  a  two-edged 
sword,  two  feet  six  inches  long,  and  one  and  three 
quarters  wide  ;  a  knife  three  inches  long  ;  a  spear  head, 
eleven  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  wide,  and  another 
six  and  a  half  long,  and  one  and  a  quarter  wide. 

IRON   NOT    FOUND   IN    THE   MOST   ANCIENT    TUMULI. 

Iron  in  the  funeral  deposits,  is  the  decided  constant  evi- 
dence of  an  age  subsequent  to  the  highest  British  antiquity^ 
that  metal  being  never  found  in  those  interments  which  have 
the  most  unequivocally  primitive  *<igns  ;  for  instance,  never 
by  the  side  of  those  skeletons  which  have  the  lower  extremi- 
ties drawn  up.  Nevertheless,  these  interments  with  iron,  if 
not  remote  from  the  coast,  may  l)e  of  an  age  preceding  that 
of  Caesar,  since  he  mentions  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
*'  maritime  regions,"  had  a  little  of  this  metal  among  them. 
We  should  not  forget  to  notice  that  in  several  of  the  inter*- 
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ments  bearing  characters  of  the  highest  antiquity,  small 
pieces  of  pure  gold  were  found,  constituting  ornaments  of 
various  forms.  Several  of  them  were  met  with  in  the  grave 
of  a  skeleton  with  the  limbs  gathered  up. 

SEPULCHRAL   ORNAMENTS. 

Two  of  the  richest  deposits  that  were  brought  to  light  in 
the  whole  series  of  researches,  were  in  barrows  of  the  Nor- 
manton  group,  in  the  district  of  Amesburj.  One  of  them 
was  the  funeral  accx>mpaniment  of  a  large-built  skeleton, 
whose  thigh-bone  measured  twenty  inches.  Besides  a  shield, 
and  a  variety  of  weapons,  implements,  and  ornaments,  there 
was  a  plate  of  gold,  of  the  dimensions  of  seven  inches  by  six, 
lined  with  wood,  placed  on  the  breast  of  the  hero,  the  same 
situation  which  it  probably  held  when  he  was  alive.  It  was 
marked  with  indented  lines,  cheques,  and  zig-zags,  form- 
ing lozenge  within  lozenge,  diminishing  gradually  towards 
the  centre.  But  even  this  portion  of  the  panoply  was  less 
ornate  than  another  of  the  articles — the  handle  of  a  dagger, 
studded  with  thousands  of  gold  rivets  as  minute  as  the  points 
of  ordinary  pins  would  be  if  cut  off  at  the  length  of  the 
eighth  of  an  inch.  These  are  driven  into  the  wood  perfectly 
close  together,  but  at  the  same  time  in  such  an  arrangement 
as  to  form  beautiful  zig-zag  or  Vandyke  patterns.  A  good 
portion  of  the  handle  retained  entire  this  elegant  enchase- 
ment ;  but  from  spaces  of  it  the  pins  had  fallen  off,  and 
were  found  mixed  with  the  mould.  Sir  Bichard  pronounces 
this  refinement  of  ancient  art  to  excel  anything  previously 
found,  and  to  be,  both  in  design  and  execution,  such  as 
■<  could  not  be  surpassed  (if  indeed  equalled)  by  the  ablest 
workmen  of  modem  times." 

Among  the  equipments  of  gentler  order  were  several  times 
found  neatly  made  tweezers  of  ivory,  and  often  rings  and 
bracelets  of  various  materials.  A  considerable  number  of 
articles  occurred  of  which  the  use  could  not  be  even  con- 
jectured. One  specimen  was  met  with  of  the  beads  called 
adder-stones,  which  are  recorded  to  have  been  held  in  great 
value  among  the  Britons,  either  as  objects  of  superstition, 
or  insignia  of  distinction. 

Among  a  number  of  little  beads  lying  near  the  neck  of  a 
female  skeleton,  was  a  circular  clasp  of  brass  on  which  was 
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cut  or  stamped  a  rude  imitation  of  the  human  ftee*  This  if 
noted  as  a  verj  remarkable  object,  being  the  solitary  instance 
of  any  such  attempt  having  occurred  in  the  investigation  of 
barrows.  Even  this,  inartificial  as  it  is,  was  too  mach  for 
the  genius  of  the  primitive  age  ;  for  some  corroded  remains 
of  iron  articles  in  the  deposit  indicated  a  later  period  of 
antiquity. 

INDICATIONS  OF   PRIMEVAL    VILLAGES. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  signs  which  betray  the 
primeval  villages,  are  slight  irregular  mounds  and  cavities;  and 
a  richer  appearance  of  the  vegetation,  springing  from  a  darker 
mould  :  signs  which  seldom  fail  to  be  confirmed  on  digging^ 
by  quantities  of  bones  not  human,  broken  earthenware  of  the 
ancient  British  kind,  the  finer  IU>man  pottery,  and  some 
Roman  coins.  Our  indefatigable  chorographer  has  noted 
many  of  these  now  solitary  seats  of  ancient  society  ;  but  he 
avails  himself  of  one  which  he  examined  on  Knook  Down,  In 
the  district  of  Hey  tesbury,  and  which  he  describes  as  exhibit- 
ing  the  characteristic  features  with  peculiar  clearness. 

RUDE   HABITATIONS  OF   ANCIENT    BRITONS. 

'*  We  have  undoubted  proofft,  from  history  and  from  existing 
remains,  that  the  earliest  habitations  were  pits  or  alight  excava- 
tions in  the  ground,  covered  and  protected  from  the  mclemeney 
of  the  weather  by  boughs  of  trees  and  soda  of  turf.  The  bin 
grounds  were  pomted  out  by  nature,  as  the  fittest  for  these  eany 
settlements,  being  less  encumbered  with  wood,  and  affording  a 
better  pasture  to  the  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  from  which  toe 
erratic  tribes  of  the  first  colonists  drew  their  means  of  subsis- 
tence ;  but  after  the  conqueat  of  our  island  by  the  Romania 
when,  by  meana  of  their  enlightened  knowledge,  aociety  became 
more  civilized,  the  Britona  began  to  quit  the  elevated  ridffe  of 
chalk  hilla,  and  seek  more  sheltered  and  deaimble  situations. 
At  first  we  find  them  removed  into  the  sandy  vales  immediately 
borderinff  on  the  chalk  hilla  ;  and  at  a  later  period,  when  Um 
improved  atate  of  society  under  the  Bomana  ensured  them 
security,  the  valleys  were  cleared  of  wood,  and  towns  and  vil- 
lages were  erected  in  the  plains  near  rivers,  which,  after  the 
departure  of  the  Romans,  became  the  residence  of  the  Saxons. 
But  a  considerable  period  must  have  elapsed  before  these  im- 
portant changes  took  place  ;  for  on  our  bleakest  hills  we  find  the 
luxuries  of  the  Romans  introduced  into  the  British  settlements, 
flues,  hyix>caustf«  stuccoed  and  painted  walls,  &C.,  &c.    Tet  not 
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a  single  inscription  has  ever  been  diecovered  in  any  one  <tf 
these  British  villaffes,  that  can  throw  any  positive  light  on  th^ 
era  in  which  they  flourished  or  were  deserted  for  a  less  exposed 
climate." 

'^  The  site  of  these  villages  (two,  on  Knook  Down)  is  decidedly 
marked  by  great  cavities  and  irregularities  of  the  ground,  and 
by  a  black  soil.  When  the  moles  were  more  abundant,  numerous 
coins  were  constantly  thrown  up  by  them,  as  well  as  fragments 
of  pottery  of  different  species.  On  digging  in  these  excavationp 
we  find  the  coarse  British  pottery,  and  lumost  every  species  of 
what  has  been  called  Roman  pottery,  but  which  I  conceive  to 
have  been  manufactured  by  the  Britons  from  Boman  models ; 
also /Sittto,  and  rings  of  brass  worn  as  armillce  or  bracelets,  flat- 
headed  iron  nails,  hinges  of  doors,  locks,  and  keys,  and  a  variety 
of  Boman  coins,  of  which  the  smsdl  brass  of  the  liower  Empire 
are  the  most  numerous." 
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An  ample  share  of  attention  is  given  to  that  grand  but 
enigmatical  phenomenon,  Stonehenge.  Sir  Richard  states 
fairly  and  fully  the  various  theories,  if  they  may  be  so  denomi- 
nated, and  the  monkish  legends,  respecting  the  origin  and 
design  of  this  mysterious  structure.  And  it  is  really  curious 
to  see  with  what  confidence,  and,  in  some  instances,  with 
what  palpable  deficiency  of  even  the  attainable  information, 
ingenious  or  learned  men  have  been  capable  of  pronouncing 
on  the  subject.  The  plan  which  Sir  Richard  judges  to  be 
the  most  accurate,  was  published  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  1771,  in 
a  work  in  which  Stonehenge  is  maintained  to  have  '*  been 
erected  by  the  Druids  for  observing  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.**  This  plan  differs  but  slightly  from  that 
of  Dr.  Stukeley,  for  whose  discriminating  judgment,  and 
industry  in  research,  our  author  testifies  the  greatest  possible 
respect,  considering  his  work  as  far  more  valuable  than  all 
others  on  the  subject 

It  should  seem  that  Stukeley  was  the  first  detector  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which  alone  was  sufficient  to  put  several  of  the 
theories  to  flight,  namely,  that  in  the  barrows  in  the  vicinity 
there  are  chippings  of  stone  of  identical  qualities  with  the 
stones  of  the  structure  (of  one  of  which  qualities  there  are  no 
stones  found  elsewhere  in  Wiltshire),  and  therefore  clearly 
showing  whence  thej  came.      Such  chippings   repeatedly 
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occurred  in  our  author's  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  proof  of  the  priority,  in  time,  of  the  structure  to  the 
tumuli,  combined  with  the  proofs  supplied  bj  the  primitive 
characteristics  of  the  interments,  that  the  tumuli  are  more 
ancient  than  the  Roman  period,  makes  an  instant  end  of  no 
small  share  of  vain  speculation,  and  at  one  sweep  clears  the 
view  all  the  way  up  to  the  British  period  ;  but  then  it  closes 
in  utter  and  final  darkness. 

Our  author  is  extremely  cautious  of  speculating  on  the 
design  of  this  mysterious  monument.  He  does  not  even, 
with  any  confidence,  associate  its  origin  and  uses  with 
Druidism,  though  he  sometimes  employs  the  denomination 
of  Temple.  Some  of  the  acutest  of  our  recent  investigators 
of  Celtic  and  Druidical  history  have  shown,  that  even  if 
Druidism  was  ever  established  in  the  part  of  Britain  where 
8tonehenge  remains,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  horrid 
solemnities  of  that  superstition  were  perpetrated  in  structures 
of  stone.  Dark  groves  are  uniformly  represented  as  its 
temples;  and  it  is  justly  remarked  that  the  locality  and 
vicinity  of  Stonehenge,  afford  no  traces  or  traditions  of 
having  ever  been  overshadowed  with  the  gloom  of  deep 
forests  of  oak.  After  all  the  learning,  enthusiasm,  ingenuity, 
and  confident  opinion,  of  which  this  colossal  circle,  this 
''  Chorea  Gigantum  "  has  been  the  subject,  and  after  the 
important  and  interesting  process  also  of  excavations  in  the 
surrounding  tumuli,  we  must  submit  to  acknowledge,  that 
though  this  grand  array  of  rocks  must  have  constituted  an 
i)bject  and  a  place  of  the  highest  imaginable  importance  to 
the  Britons,  we  have  absolutely  no  means  of  deciding  what 
it  was  that  was  done  in  its  adytum  or  precincts  ;  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  the  scene  now  so  solitary  and  silent,  but 
once  probably  animated  at  some  seasons  with  a  vast  assem- 
blage of  wild  and  inspirited  countenances,  was  the  grand  court 
of  barbarian  judicature,  or  was  the  central  imperial  seat  of 
a  gloomy  superstition,  or  drew  the  multitudes  to  the  solemni- 
ties of  both  these  national  concerns. 

Our  author  thinks — and  we  agree  with  him — that  the 
two  circles  of  smaller  uprights  are  a  later  addition,  foreign 
to  the  primary  plan  ;  they  spoil  its  noble  simplicity,  and  the/ 
are  of  a  quite  diiferent  kind  of  stone.  The  matter  of  taste 
is  made  extremely  cle^ir  in  an  engraved  view  which  is  given 
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of  the  structure  as  it  probably  looked  when  complete  in  its 
grand  exterior  circle,  and  its  exterior  oval  of  still  more 
majestic  trilithons. 


TIMBUCTOO.* 

All  the  inquisitive  imaginations  in  Europe  were  longing, 
and  till  lately  almost  despairing,  to  have  the  prospect  opened 
across  the  vast  African  deserts  as  far  as  Timbuctoo.  Con- 
jecture, speculation,  legends,  had  accumulated  through 
centuries,  concerning  that  city  and  its  precincts,  and 
the  formidable  intervening  tracts.  While  such  are  the 
fancies  and  wishes  of  a  curious  and  restless  ignorance, 
and  while  possibilities  are  weighing,  and  enterprises 
planning,  there  is  thrown  on  the  African  coast  a  common 
sailor,  who  can  neither  write  nor  read,  who  had  never 
heard  the  name  of  Timbuctoo,  and  who  is  nearly  stripped 
of  his  clothes  by  barbarians  as  soon  as  he  comes  to 
land.  This  man,  thus  unfurnished  with  any  one  teri'estrial 
thing  for  the  purposes  of  enterprise  and  geographical  dis- 
covery but  the  limbs  and  organs  of  which  his  person  is 
composed,  accomplishes  what  no  man  of  the  Christian  name 
ever  before  accomplished,  however  commissioned  or  pro- 
vided— however  ardent  or  brave.  He  traverses  the  hideous 
region  very  far  towards  its  centre ;  resides  a  numl)er  of 
months,  sometimes  in  royal  society,  at  Timbuctoo ;  has  the 
intimate  inspection  of  Mahometan  and  Pagan  manners  and 
character  ;  and  after  several  years  spent  at  various  positions 
in  the  fiery  desert,  comes  as  a  ragged  beggar  into  London, 
and  by  the  merest  chance  falls  into  the  company  of  some  of 
the  most  learned,  philosophic,  and  powerful  persons  of  that 
metropolis,  to  whom  he  describes  what  no  other  individual 
in  the  civilized  world  could  have  described,  authoritatively 
compelling  at  length  their  reluctant  belief  that  the  far-famed 

•  The  Ntrrative  of  Robert  Adams,  a  Sailor,  who  waa  wrecked  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa,  in  the  year  1810 ;  was  detained  three  years  iu 
Siayery  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Qreat  Desert,  and  resided  several  months 
in  the  City  of  Timbuctoo  (edited  by  Joseph  Dupuis,  British  Vice-Consul 
at  Mogadore).    4to.     1816. 
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Timbuctoo  is  an  accamulation  of  mad-hats,  the  rojal  pdbce 
being  the  mud-hut-in-chief.  Nor  was  the  fact  that  this  dtj 
is  the  seat  of  a  Negro,  instead  of  a  Mahometan  goyemment, 
the  point  in  which  his  evidence  had  the  least  force  of  pre- 
possession to  overcome. 

ADVENTURES  ON   THE   WESTERN  COAST  OF   AFRICA. 

Adams  sailed  in  June,  1810,  from  New  York,  in  the 
Charles,  a  merchantman,  bound  to  Gibraltar,  whence  ahe 
made  a  voyage  down  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  uraa,  in 
October,  wrecked,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
captain,  on  a  low  sandy  beach,  at  a  spot  named  £1  Grade, 
judged  to  be  about  the  22nd  degree  of  north  latitude,  or  four 
hundred  miles  north  of  the  Senegal.  All  on  board,  aboat 
ten  men,  escaped  to  land ;  but  it  was  to  fall  immedialelj 
into  the  power  of  forty  or  fifty  Moors,  who  were  fishing  at 
the  place.  Without  a  moment's  delay  began  a  series  of 
indignities  and  hardships  which  stimulated  the  captain's  rage 
and  despair  to  a  deportment  so  hostile  and  provoking  to 
these  barbarians,  that  in  less  than  ten  days  he  became  a  victim 
to  their  resentment, — a  fate  which  he  made  no  effort,  and 
pven  appeared  to  have  no  wish,  to  avoid.  The  prisoners  were 
divided  among  the  captors,  one  party  of  whom  had  for  their 
rthare  Adams  and  two  others,  who,  just  a  fortnight  after  thej 
had  been  in  the  state  of  free  citizens  of  the  only  real  republic 
(America)  on  earth,  found  themselves  constituting  a  portion 
of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  gang  of  the  vilest  barbariansy 
and  obsequiously  attending  them  in  a  march  over  burning 
sands, — to  what  termination  or  fate  they  must  patiently  wait 
to  see.  The  direction  was  a  little  to  the  south  of  eastward, 
and  they  proceeded  thirty  days  without  seeing  a  human 
being,  or,  which  was  much  worse,  any  such  thing  as  a 
spring,  or  pool,  or  puddle  of  water.  They  ended  their  walk 
for  the  present  at  the  village  or  camp  of  their  owners,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  or  forty  tents,  at  a  pool  of  water.  Here 
they  were  soon  joined  by  another  of  their  ship's  crew,  and  a 
Portuguese  youth,  and  they  were  all  set  to  tend  goats  and 
sheep  ;  but  they  were  soon  separated,  and  two  of  them  taken 
away  by  some  of  the  Moors  in  a  northerly  direction. 

Adams  and  the  Portuguese  were  made  to  accompany  their 
lords  in  an  expedition  to  a  place  named  Sondenny,  to  catch 
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negroes  for  slaves.  Their  sufferings  from  disappointment  of 
finding  water  at  the  halting  station  in  this  Iqng  march,  and 
their  patience  in  lurking,  concealed  a  whole  week  among  the 
hills  and  bushes  about  the  Negro  village,  lying  in  wait  for 
the  inhabitants,  were  compensated  by  the  lucky  opportunity 
of  seizing  upon  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  two 
children  (boys)  whom  they  found  walking  in  the  evening 
near  the  town.  They  doubtless  lauded  the  Prophet  for  thi^ 
commencement  and  omen  of  their  good  fortune,  and  wisely 
determined  to  await  the  sequeL  It  was  at  hand ;  and  may 
such  sequel  always  follow  such  beginning  : — 

*<  During  the  next  four  or  five  days  the  party  remained  con- 
cealed, when  one  evening,  as  they  were  all  lying  on  the  ground, 
a  large  party  of  negroes,  consisting  of  forty  or  fifty  men,  made 
their  appearance,  armed  with  daffgers  and  bows,  who  surrounded 
and  took  them  all  prisoners,  wiwout  the  least  resistance  being 
attempted,  and  carried  them  into  the  town ;  tying  the  hands  of 
some,  and  driving  the  whole  party  before  them.  During  the 
night,  above  one  hundred  negroes  kept  watch  over  them.  Next 
day  they  were  taken  before  the  governor,  or  chief  person,  named 
Mahamond,  a  remarkably  ugly  Negro,  who  ordered  that  they 
should  all  be  imprisoned.  The  place  of  confinement  was  a  mere 
mud  wall,  about  six  feet  hieh,  from  which  they  might  readily 
have  escaped,  though  strongly  guarded,  if  the  Moors  had  been 
enterprising ;  but  thev  were  a  cowardly  set.'  Here  they  were 
kept  three  or  four  days,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  of  being  sent  forward  to  Timbuctoo,  which  Adams 
concluded  to  be  the  residence  of  the  king  of  the  country.'* 

Thus  our  forced  adventurer  was  fairly  on  the  king's  high 
road  to  Timbuctoo,  under  the  perfect  safeguard  of  a  strong 
escort,  little  dreaming  of  the  fame  of  this  city  in  Europe,  or 
of  the  passionate  desire  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it,  which  had 
itifiamed  more  enlightened  spirits.  A  great  proportion  of 
his  late  captors  and  masters  had  their  final  earthly  reckoning 
to  pay  on  the  road.     Several  of  them  attempted  to  escape  : — 

''In  consequence,  after  a  short  consultation,  foui*teen  were 

§ut  to  death,  by  being  beheaded  at  a  small  village  at  which  they 
len  arrivea ;  and  as  a  terror  to  the  rest,  the  head  of  one  of 
them  was  hung  round  the  neck  of  a  camel  for  three  days,  until 
it  became  so  putrid  that  they  were  obliged  to  remove  iV 

On  the  arrival  at  the  city,  the  Europeans  were  imme- 
diately distinguished  from  the  Moors,  as  objects  at  once  of 
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attention  and  indulgence.  The  King  ordered  the  Moon 
into  prison,  but  treated  Adams  and  the  Portuguese  boy  as 
curiosities,  taking  them  to  his  house,  where  thej  remained 
during  the  residence  at  Timbuctoo. 

"For  some  time  after  tiieir  arrival,  the  Queen  and  her  female 
attendants  use  to  sit  and  look  at  Adams  and  his  companion  for 
hours  together.  She  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  and  at 
the  first  interview  offered  them  some  bread  baked  under  ashes.** 

"  The  Kiug  and  Queen,  the  former  of  whom  was  named 
WooUo,  the  latter  Fatima,  were  very  old  grey-headed  people. 
The  Queen  was  extremely  fat  Her  dress  was  of  blue  nankeen, 
edged  with  eold-lace  round  the  bosom  and  on  the  shoulder,  and 
having  a  belt  or  stripe  of  the  same  material  half  way  down  the 
dress,  which  came  only  a  few  inches  below  the  knees.** 

The  dress,  Adams  says,  does  not  at  all  suffice  for  the 
original  purpose  of  dress  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
neglecting  the  other  purpose,  of  embellishment,  for  which  it 
seems  to  be  oftener  studied : — 

**  Besides  the  blue  nankeen  turban,  worn  only  upon  occasions 
of  ceremony,  or  when  she  walked  out,  the  Queen  had  her  hair 
stuck  full  of  bone  ornaments  of  a  square  shape  about  the  siss 
of  dice,  extremely  white ;  she  had  large  gold  hoop  ear-rings,  and 
many  necklaces,  some  of  them  of  gold,  the  others  of  b^bds,  of 
various  colours.'* 

There  is  something  remarkably  familiar  and  paternal — 
something  extremely  contrasted  with  the  stately  and  sullen 
distance  of  Turkish  and  other  oriental  tyrants,  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  King  receives  the  homage  of  his 
subjects : — 

"  When  he  walked  through  the  town,  he  was  generally  a  little 
in  advance  of  his  party.  His  subjects  saluted  him  by  inclina* 
tions  of  the  head  and  body ;  or  by  touching  his  head  with  their 
hands  and  then  kissing  their  hands.  When  he  received  his 
subjects  in  his  palace,  it  was  his  custom  to  sit  on  the  ground, 
and  their  mode  of  saluting  him  on  such  occasions  was  by  kissing 
his  head." 

Nor  does  the  style  of  the  royal  mansion  appear  intended 
to  overwhelm  the  imaginations  of  the  good  citizens : — 

**  The  King's  house,  or  palace,  which  is  built  of  clay  and  grass 
(not  whitewashed),  consists  of  eicht  or  ten  small  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  ;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  the  same 
materials,  against.pari  of  which  the  house  is  built.    The  spaoe 
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'within  the  wall  is  about  half  an  acre.  Whenever  a  trader 
arrives,  he  is  required  to  bring  his  merchandise  into  this  space 
for  the  inspection  of  the  King,  for  the  purpose,  Adams  thinks, 
(but  it  is  not  certain),  of  duties  being  charged  upon  it.  The 
King*s  attendants,  who  are  with  him  all  the  day,  generally  con- 
sist of  about  thirty  persons,  several  of  whom  are  armed  with 
daggers,  and  bows  and  arrows.  Adams  does  not  know  if  he 
had  any  family. 

'^  In  a  store-room  of  the  King's  house,  Adams  observed  about 
twenty  muskets,  apparently  of  French  manufacture,  one  of  them 
double-barrelled  ;  out  he  never  saw  them  made  use  oV* 

Timbuctoo  is  on  a  level  plain,  with  a  river,  which  Adams 
names  La  Mar  Zarah,  running  almost  close  to  it  on  the 
south-east  side.  Any  river  here  becomes  an  object  of  con- 
siderable curiosity,  from  the  very  great  interest  which  so 
many  causes  have  concurred  to  fix  on  the  Niger,  which  is 
uniformly  reported  to  pass  near  this  city,  in  its  progress  to 
a  region  where  it  has  hitherto  defied,  but  we  trust  will  not 
long  be  permitted  to  defy,  all  European  inquiry.  The  La 
Mar  Zarah  flows  in  a  direction  from  the  north-east  to  the 
south-west,  according  to  the  best  of  Adams's  recollection,  and 
therefore  must  somewhere,  at  no  very  great  distance,  fall 
into  the  Niger,  perhaps  at  the  place  which,  under  the  name 
of  Kabra,  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  port  of  Timbuctoo, 
twelve  miles  from  the  city.  But  if  the  distance  be  no  more 
than  that  to  the  Niger,  it  appears  somewhat  unaccountable 
that  Adams  should  not  have  heard  of  so  important  and 
magnificent  a  stream  in  terms  too  strong  to  be  easily  forgotten. 

SULPHUR  MOUNTAINS. 

His  excursions  to  the  south  of  the  city  did  not  reach 
beyond  some  mountains,  at  two  or  three  miles'  distance,  to 
which  his  curiosity  was  attracted  by  an  appearance  of  fire 
which  he  sometimes  saw  there  in  the  night,  and  where  he 
*'  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphur,  which  the  natives 
collected.  The  only  use  to  which  he  has  seen  them  apply 
this  mineral,  was  to  mix  it  with  a  substance,  which,  in  black 
lumps,  looked  like  opium,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
liquid  into  which  they  dipped  the  heads  of  their  arrows." 
The  editor  judges  this  black  poisonous  substance  to  be  the 
same  as  that  described  by  Park  as  in  use  among  'the 
Mandingoes,  ft  preparation  obtained  by  boiling  the  leaves  of 
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a  shrub  called  koama.  Adains  witnessed  the  effect  of  it  in 
the  instance  of  a  huge  wild  elephant,  which  being  iroanded 
in  the  shoulder  with  a  slight  poisoned  arrow,  was  found 
three  days  afterwards  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  dying  state. 
But,  what  a  slow  power  of  destruction  is  this,  in  compariaoii 
with  what  has  been  described  of  a  poison  called  foaurakj 
prepared  by  a  tribe  of  the  Indians  of  South  Ameriea. 

DESCRIPTION    OF   TIMBUCTOO. 

Nothing  could  move  our  obstinate  matter-of-fact  Tagraiit 
to  transform  Timbuctoo  into  a  magnificent  imperial  city. 

^  It  appeared  to  him  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  Lisbon.  He 
is  unable  to  give  any  idea  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  ;  b«t 
as  the  houses  are  not  built  in  streets,  or  with  any  regularity,  its 
population,  compared  with  that  of  European  towns,  is  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  its  size.  It  has  no  walls,  nor  anything 
resembling  fortification.  The  houses  are  square,  built  of  8ti<dDi, 
clay,  and  grass,  with  fiat  roofs  of  the  same  materials.  The 
rooms  are  all  on  the  ground  fioor,  and  are  without  any  article  of 
furniture,  except  earUien  jam,  wooden  bowls,  and  mats  made  of 
ffrass,  on  which  the  people  sleep.  He  did  not  observe  any 
houses,  or  any  other  buildings,  constructed  of  stone.*' 

There  appear  to  be  no  wells  in  the  place ;  the  peopis 
therefore  drink  the  water  of  the  river,  which  is  a  Utile 
brackish.  The  chief  articles  of  sustenance  are  rice  and 
guinea-corn,  which  latter  production  grows  "five  or  six 
feet  high,  with  a  bushy  head  as  large  as  a  pint  bottle,  the 
grain  being  of  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed,  of  which  each 
head  contains  about  a  double  handful."  It  makes  a  hit 
sufiiciently  homely,  even  when,  in  preparing  it  for  the  King 
and  Queen,  they  sometimes  use  butter,  produced  from  goats' 
milk,  which  though  soft,  and  mixed  with  hair,  appeared  to 
be  considered  a  great  dainty.  In  eating  it,  their  Majesties, 
like  their  subjects,  make  use  of  their  fingers,  **  having 
neither  knives,  forks,  nor  spoons.*'  There  are  some  supple- 
mentary and  more  dainty  edibles  ;  several  sorts  of  fish, 
cocoa-nuts,  dates,  figs,  pine-apples,  carrots,  turnips,  sweel 
potatoes,  and  cabbages.  The  principal  animal  food  is  goats' 
fiesh  ;  an  agreeable  meal  is  sometimes  made  on  that  of 
ostriches. 

BUTTERING   THE   SKIN. 

''The  natives  of  Timbuctoo  are  a  stout,  healthy  race,  and  art 
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seldom  sick,  although  they  expose  themselves  by  lyinff  out  in 
the  sun  at  mid-day,  when  the  neat  is  almost  insupportsible  to  a 
white  man.  It  is  the  universal  practice  of  both  sexes  to  grease 
themselves  all  over  with  butter  produced  from  goats'  milk, 
which  makes  the  skin  smooth.  This  is  usually  renewed  every 
day ;  when  neglected,  the  skin  becomes  rough,  greyish,  and 
extremely  ugly.  They  usually  sleep  under  cover  at  night ;  but 
sometimes,  in  the  hottest  weather,  they  will  lie  exposed  to  the 
night  air,  with  little  or  no  coveriDg,  notwithstanding  that  the 
fog  which  rises  from  the  river  descends  like  dew,  and,  in  fact,  at 
that  season,  supplies  the  want  of  rain.'* 

Adams  bears  strong  testimony,  and  it  is  corroborated  by 
the  information  acquired  by  Mr.  Dupuis,  to  the  mildness  and 
humanity  of  the  people  of  this  city,  and  of  the  Negroes  of 
Soudan  in  general.  In  this  respect  these  pagans  appear 
strikingly  contrasted  with  everything  that  has  been  poisoned 
with  the  detestable  superstition  of  Islam. 

The  criminal  law,  if  the  will  of  the  monarch,  acting 
according  to  a  settled  usage,  may  be  so  denominated,  is  more 
lenient  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  nation : — 

TIMBUCTOO   CUSTOM   OF    SELLING   CRIMINALS. 

^  Adams  never  saw  any  individual  put  to  death  at  Tim- 
buctoo,  the  punishment  for  heavy  offences  being  slavery  ;  for 
Blighter  misdemeanours  the  offenders  are  punished  by  being 
beaten  with  a  stick ;  but  in  no  case  is  this  punishment  very 
severe,  seldom  exceeding  two  dozen  blows  with  a  stick  the 
thickness  of  a  small  walking  cane.** 

It  is  very  true,  as  the  editor  remarks,  that  some  deduction 
from  the  attribute  of  mercy  in  this  legal  institution,  may 
justly  be  made  on  account  of  commercial  interest,  it  being 
more  profitable  to  the  government  to  sell  a  criminal  than  to 
put  him  to  death  ;  this  consideration  of  gain  and  loss  has  a 
restraining  force  even  upon  the  ferocious  malignity  and 
fanaticism  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  insomuch  that  in  several 
instances  it  saved  Adams's  own  life.  Still  it  will  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  observation  does  not  altogether 
neutralize  the  ascription  of  leniency  to  the  criminal  law  of 
Timbuctoo.  when  it  is  stated,  that  only  twelve  criminals 
were  condemned  to  slavery  during  the  six  months  of 
Adamses  residence  there.  Their  offences  were  "  poisoning, 
theft,  and  refusing  to  join  a  party  sent  out  to  procure  slaves 
in  foreign  countries.*' 
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PREDATORY   EXCURSIONS  FOR  SLAVSS. 

The  capture  and  barter  of  slayes  seem  to  form  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  political  economy  of  this  mildest  of  the 
African  nations : — 

*^  About  once  a  mouth,  a  party  of  a  hundred  or  more  armed 
men  marched  out  to  procure  slaves.    These  armed  parties  were 
all  on  foot  except  the  officers ;  they  were  usually  absent  from 
one  week  to  a  month,  and  at  times  brouj^ht  in  considerable 
numbers.     The  slaves  were  generally  a  different  race  of  people 
from  those  of  Timbuctoo,  and  differently  clothed,  their  dres 
being  for  the  most  part  of  coarse  white  linen  or  cotton.     He 
once   saw  among   them    a  woman   who  had  her  teeth   filed 
round,  he  supposes  by  way  of  ornament;  and  as  they  were 
very  long  they  resembled  crow-quills.    The  greatest  number 
of  slaves  that  he  recollects  to  have  been  brought  in  at   one 
time  was  about  twenty,  and    these    he    was  informed  were 
from  the  place  called  Bambarra,  lying  to  the  southward  and 
westward  of  Timbuctoo ;  which    he    understood    to    be   the 
country   whither    the    aforesaid    parties    generally    went    ia 
quest  of   them.      The   slaves    thus    brought   in  were   chiefly 
women  and  children,  who,  after  being  detained  a  day  or  two 
at  the  King's  house,  were  sent  away  to  other  parts  for  sale. 
The  returns  for  them   consisted  of  blue  nankeens,  blankets, 
barley,  tobacco,  and  sometimes  gunpowder.    This  latter  article 
appeared  to  be  more  valuable  than  gold,  of  which  double  the 
weight  was  given  in  barter  for  gunpowder.    Their  manner  of 

Preserving  it  was  in  skins.     It  was,  however,  never  used  at 
'imbuctoo  except  as  an  article  of  trade.*' 

▲DAMS  RANSOMED  BT  THE  MOORS. 

At  length  a  party  of  Moors  arrived  to  ransom  those  of 
their  fellow-believers  who  had  been  taken  as  prisoners  to 
Timbuctoo  with  the  sailor.  It  was  accomplished,  though 
with  difficulty  ;  and  he  also,  and  the  Portuguese  youth,  were 
ransomed,  that  is  to  say,  bought  as  slaves  destined  to  pass 
through  several  transfers,  and  endure  a  tedious  and  cruel 
captivity.  A  prodigious  length  of  march,  for  some  days  to 
the  north-east,  afterwards  to  the  north-west,  over  the  sandy 
desert,  in  which  they  all  suffered  the  severest  toil  and 
deprivation,  brought  them  (or  rather  some  of  them,  for 
several  of  the  Moors,  who  had  been  weakened  by  their 
imprisonment,  perished  by  the  way)  to  a  village  named 
Woled  D'ieim,  inhabited  entirely  by  Moors,  who,  from 
their  dress,  manners^  and  general  appearance,  seemed  to  be 
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of  the  same  tribe  as  those  of  the  encampment  to  which 
Adams  had  been  conveyed  from  £1  Gazie.  Here  the  two 
Europeans  were  employed  in  tending  goats  and  sheep^ 
suffering  much  from  exposure  to  the  intense  heat,  and  hard 
usage.  The  master,  named  Hamet  Laubed,  had  at  first  held 
out  the  hope  that  his  slave  should  be  taken  to  Mogadore  to 
be  ransomed  ;  but  afler  nearly  a  year  had  been  consumed, 
he  frankly  answered,  to  Adams's  remonstrances,  that  he  had 
no  such  intention.  Upon  this,  Adams,  with  the  resolution 
of  despair,  refused,  and  in  spite  of  merciless  castigations 
persisted  to  refuse,  to  take  care  of  the  flocks  any  longer ;  and 
after  a  time  took  a  camel  and  attempted  his  escape  towards 
the  coast.  He  was  overtaken  just  as  he  had  reached  £1 
Kabla,  another  station  inhabited  by  Moors,  who  were  on  no 
friendly  terms  with  his  master's  tribe.  Hamet  demanded 
him,  but  was  compelled  to  accept  a  very  trifling  equivalent 
for  him,  and  resign  him.  With  Mahomet,  his  new  proprie- 
tor, he  had  a  somewhat  easier  service,  till  his  detection  in  a 
commerce  with  one  of  his  master's  wives,  compelled  him  to 
throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  new  owner,  who  had  given 
assurances  of  taking  him  to  Wed  Noon,  a  station  near  the 
coast.  Here  he  found  three  of  his  former  ship-mates,  now 
slaves  to  the  governor's  sons  ;  and  here  he  was  sold  to  one 
Bel-Cossim-Abdallah,  *'  for  seventy  dollars  in  trade,  payable 
in  blankets,  gunpowder,  and  dates." 

ADAMS's  FURTHER  ADVKKTURCS. 

This  last  stage  of  his  slavery,  which  continued  more  than 
a  year,  was  by  far  the  worst.  A  complication  of  toib  and 
cruelties  reduced  him  near  despair  and  death.  Two  of  his 
companions  renounced  their  religion,  and  so  ceased  to  be 
slaves  ;  he  repelled  all  the  overtures  to  this  effect.  He 
gave  a  perilous  demonstration,  first  of  his  audacity,  and 
next  of  invincible  constancy.  He  refused  to  go  to  work,  at 
the  order  of  his  master's  son,  on  the  Mahometan  Sabbath,  on 
which  the  slaves  are  exempt.  On  receiving  for  this  a  blow 
on  the  forehead  with  a  cutlass,  he  knocked  down  the  mis* 
creant  Moor  with  his  fist.  The  other  Moors  instantly  fell 
upon  him  with  sticks  with  murderous  violence  ;  and  the 
young  man's  father  and  mother  insisted  he  should  humbly 
kiss  their  son's  hands  and  feet,  on  pain  of  being  put  in  irons. 
He  firmly  refused,  and  suffered  all  the   con8e<\ueiv^^Vt  i^x 
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many  weeks,  in  spite  of  the  most  savage  threatenings^ 
renewed  at  intervals,  and  the  persuasions  and  even  en- 
treaties which  were  resorted  to  when  the  owner  b^an  to 
apprehend  that,  rather  than  submit,  his  slave  would  die,  and 
so  he  should  lose  the  money  which  he  was  worth*  Adams 
declares  he  would  rather  have  died.  When  there  was 
evident  and  near  danger  of  this  consequence,  he  was 
released  from  irons  ;  and  not  long  afterwards  was  ransomed 
by  Mr.  Dupuis,  the  British  Yice-Consul  at  Af  ogadore^  who 
soon  after  brought  him  to  England. 


LAROCHEJAQUELEIN  AND  THE  FRENCH 

REVOLUTION.* 

This  volume  will  excite,  we  should  think,  in  most  of  iti 
readers,  a  wish  that  every  memorable  war  could  have  had  a 
sensible  and  accomplished  woman  involved  in  its  transae- 
tions,  and  acquainted  with  its  chiefs  in  the  council  and  tht 
field,  and  then  prompted,  by  motives  little  mingled  with 
vanity,  to  relate  its  course  of  events,  and  describe  its  leaden^ 
in  a  written  and  permanent  memorial.  Such  a  production, 
coming  after  the  generals  had  written  their  memoirs,  and 
the  historians  had  elaborated  their  narrations,  would  have 
been  an  invaluable  addition.  Often  it  would  have  afforded 
a  much  more  genuine  moral  estimate  of  the  warfare,  and  a 
much  more  vivid  picture  of  some  of  its  scenes,  than  those 
generals  and  historians  had  the  perceptions  or  the  sincerity 
requisite  for  displaying.  How  much  there  is  in  war  of 
what  is  odious  and  melancholy,  that  finds  no  faculty  capaUe 
of  recognising  it  in  the  hardened  veteran  soldier  by  pro- 
fession, or  in  the  less  war-worn  and  mechanical,  but  ardent 
adventurer  for  glory  !  Nothing  less  than  the  virtues  of  a 
Sidney  could  preserve  an  undepraved  sensibility  throu^  a 
career  of  martial  achievement. 

Besides,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  women  constitute  half 
the  human  race  ;  and  not  only  having  their  general  share  of 
the  evil  infiicted  on  mankind  by  war,  but  being  exposed  also 
to  peculiar  and  severe  aggravations  of  that  evil,  they  seem 
to  require  an  historian  representative  of  their  sex,  that  the 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Marchionefls  de  LArocbej«queleiiL  With  a  3fu>  of 
the  Theatra  uf  Wtf  in  Lft  Vender.    8to.    1816. 
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full  malignity  of  war  may  be  manifested,  by  showing,  with 
the  vividness  of  the  writer's  direct  sympathy  with  the  sex, 
its  additional  malignity  as  affecting  them.  In  this  female 
historian's  account  of  the  war  in  La  Vendue,  there  are  a 
multitude  of  striking  and  affecting  circumstances,  many  of 
which  could  not  have  occurred  in  the  experience  of  a  man  ; 
and  which,  if  they  came  within  his  knowledge,  he  would  not 
have  regarded  and  related  with  anything  like  the  true  and 
adequate  emphasis  of  feeling  ;  they  were,  however,  the 
natural  occurrences  of  war  as  affecting  the  female  sex, 

Madame  de  Larochejaquelein  (the  name  of  her  second  hus- 
band) was  the  only  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Donnissan, 
gentleman  of  honour  to  Monsieur  (afterwards  Louis  XYIII.), 
her  mother  being  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Civrac,  and  lady- 
in-waiting  to  one  of  the  princesses.  She  was  bom  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1772,  and  educated  in  the  palace  till  1789,  amid 
the  most  gratifying  luxuries  and  caresses  of  royal  favour. 
She,  therefore,  grew  up  to  meet,  just  at  the  commencement 
of  mature  age,  the  Revolution,  with  every  imaginable  pre- 
disposition to  dread  and  abhor  it.  She  saw  in  what  manner 
its  formidable  career  was  beginning ;  for  she  was  in  the 
carriage  of  the  princesses  in  the  train  of  Louis  XYL,  when, 
on  the  6th  of  October,  1789,  he  made  his  melancholy 
removal  from  Versailles  to  Paris.  She  and  her  mother 
were  permitted  to  retire  to  their  family  and  estate,  in  that 
western  department  which  became  the  scene  of  the  most 
sanguinary  civil  war  of  modern  times.  About  two  years 
after  this  retreat,  she  was  married  to  the  Marquis  de  Lescure, 
her  cousin,  for  whom  she  had  been  destined  by  the  family 
from  her  infancy, — an  appointment  it  is  not  strange  she 
should,  when  grown  up,  very  willingly  ratify,  since,  if  we 
may  depend  on  her  testimony  in  his  favour  (and  it  has 
every  mark  of  sincerity),  he  was  eminently  estimable  and 
accomplished. 

When  the  rage  for  evincing  loyalty  by  emigration  had 
begun,  our  author  and  her  husband  thought  themselves 
bound  to  follow  the  example.  But  on  their  reaching  Paris 
on  their  way  out  of  the  kingdom,  their  intention  was  arrested 
by  the  queen,  and  abandoned  in  compliance  with  her  wishes ; 
a  great  effort  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  Lescure,  as  he  foresaw, 
what  happened,  imputations  and  reproaches  from  the  emi- 
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grants.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  fully  capable  of 
making  the  sacrifice  of  even  his  reputation  to  his  seme  of 
duty. 

He  and  our  author  remained  in  Paris  till  the  memonble 
10th  of  August.  She  states  that  the  attack  on  the  Taileiies 
was  quite  unexpected  at  that  time  by  the  court,  though  there 
was  on  the  9th  a  rumour  of  approaching  commotion  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  her  husband  was.  on  the  evening  of 
that  day,  preparing  to  go  armed  from  the  hotel  where  they 
lodged,  to  the  palace,  to  be  ready  among  its  defenders  ;  but 
he  was  prevented  by  a  visit  from  one  of  the  king's  most  con- 
fidential officers,  who  informed  them  that  the  king  had  cer- 
tain information  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  before  the 
12th.  About  midnight,  however,  there  were  alarming 
symptoms  which  rapidly  augmented  to  dreadful  tumult : 
Lescure  hastened  towards  the  palace  ;  but  too  late  for  say 
possibility  of  admittance,  which  he  earnestly  sought  at  each 
of  the  guarded  avenues.  Tiie  vast  and  impetuous  crowd  was 
pressing  on,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  being  so  involved  in 
it  as  to  be  irresistibly  forced  forward  to  the  attack,  a  fate 
which  befell  some  of  the  friends  of  the  king.  By  the  time  he 
had  regained  the  hotel,  the  cannonade  was  heard,  and  he  felt 
the  severest  grief  that  he  could  not  be  at  his  post  in  the  palace. 
In  the  evening  he  and  his  wife  (who  was  now  within  two 
months  of  her  confinement)  were  exposed  to  the  utmost 
peril  in  seeking  a  more  obscure  lodging,  in  which  they 
remained,  in  danger  every  moment,  for  a  fortnight,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  made  their  escape,  through  various  diffi- 
culties and  hazards,  from  Paris,  to  retire  into  Poitou.  It 
would  have  been  impracticable  but  for  the  kindness  of  a 
democratic  officer,  who  from  respect  to  the  virtues  of 
Lescure,  came  to  their  aid  at  the  most  critical  moment,  con- 
trived to  create  for  himself  an  official  occasion  for  accom- 
panying them  through  the  most  hazardous  part  of  the 
journey,  and  displayed  throughout  a  most  admirable  pre- 
sence of  mind.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  go  back 
to  quote  an  instance  of  this  rare  quality  in  a  Parisian  grocer, 
who  on  the  10th  of  August  saved,  by  an  instantaneous 'turn 
of  thought,  the  life  of  a  royalist,  M.  de  Montmorin  : — 

"  He  (Montmorin)  saw  himself  followed   by  four  of  the 
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national  guard,  drunk  with  blood,  who  wanted  to  fight  with 
him.  He  went  into  a  grocer  s  shop  and  asked  for  a  glass  of 
brandy.  The  four  guards  furiously  entered  with  him.  The 
grocer  suspected  that  M.  de  Montmorin  had  come  from  the 
palace,  and,  assuming  the  air  of  an  acquaintance,  said  to  him, 
'  Ah,  well,  cousin,  I  did  not  expect  you  to  come  from  the  country 
to  see  the  end  of  the  tyrant  I  But,  come,  let  us  drink  to  the 
health  of  these  brave  comrades,  and  the  nation  ;* — and  thus  he 
was  saved  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  this  good  man,  who  did 
not  even  know  him ;  but  it  was  for  a  shoH;  time,  for  he  was 
massacred  the  2nd  of  September.'* 

LA  VENDEE  AND  THE  LOYALISTS. 

Though  the  Revolution  had  never  been  favourably  re- 
garded, nor  its  enactments  and  institutions  fully  complied 
with,  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  the  peasantry  espe- 
cially, of  the  departments  where  the  civil  war  subsequently 
rag^,  there  had  as  yet  been  no  considerable  disturbance. 
Before  entering  on  the  melancholy  history,  the  author  gives 
an  interesting  description  of  the  physical  and  moral  state  of 
the  tract  known  since  the  civil  war,  "  by  the  glorious  name," 
she  says,  "  of  Vendee,'*  but  previously,  by  that  of  Le  pays 
du  Bocage ;  comprehending  a  part  of  Poitou,  of  Anjou,  and 
of  the  county  of  Nantes ;  a  country  differing  by  its  aspect, 
and  still  more  by  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  from  most 
of  the  other  provinces  of  France.     It  is  in  general  almost 
level,  having  scarcely  any  hill  sufficiently  elevated  to  serve 
for  a  point  of  observation,  or  to  command  the  country.     It 
is  woody,  though  without  extensive  forests.     Each  field  or 
meadow,  generally  small,  is  fenced  with  a  quickset  hedge 
and  trees  very  close  together, — not  high  nor  spreading,  the 
branches  being  lopped  off  every  five  years,  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  above  the  ground. 

^  It  is  seldom  that  a  farm  yields  to  the  proprietor  more  than 
600  francs  a  year ;  the  revenue  is  principally  from  grazing. 
The  gentlemen's  residences  were  buut  and  furnished  without 
magnificence,  and  had  neither  expensive  parks  nor  fine  gardens. 
Their  owners  lived  without  pomp,  and  even  with  extreme  sim- 
plicity. When  called  to  the  capital  on  business  or  pleasure, 
they  generally  did  not  return  to  the  Bocage  with  the  airs  and 
manners  of  Paris.  Their  greatest  luxury  at  home  was  the  table, 
and  their  only  amusement  field  sports.  At  all  times  the  gentle- 
men of  Poitou  have  been  celebrated  sportsmen.*' 

c  c 
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The  feudal  Atate  in  these  provinces  fomiB  a  more  fdeuiiig 
picture  than  in  most  other  places  where  it  has  prevailed, 
2ind  probably,  than  in  any  other  part  of  France.  It  should 
in*om  that  the  peasantry  were  nowhere  else  so  little  oppressed 
and  degraded.  A  certain  community  of  interests,  and  habits 
of  friendly  intercourse,  existed  between  the  seignears  and 
the  vas.<als  : — 

PBIMITIVK    STATE    OF    SOCrKTV    !>'    LA    VKNLEK. 

*'  The  proprietors  did  not  lease  out  their  land,  Imt  divided  the 
i»ro(liice  with  the  farmer.  The  farms  l)eing  small,  a  seigneur 
had  twenty  or  thirty  such  tenants,  in  the  midst  of  whom  be 
lived  paternally,  couverain«;  with  them  ahout  their  aifairs,  the 
«'^ire  of  their  cattle,  and  taking  an  interest  in  their  good  or  ill 
fortune,  in  which  he  was  himself  concerned.  He  went  to  the 
weddings  of  their  children,  and  drank  with  the  guests.  On 
Sunday,  the  tenants  danced  in  the  court  of  the  cli&tean,  and  the 
ladies  often  joined.  When  there  was  to  be  a  hunt  of  the  wolf, 
the  boar,  or  the  stag,  the  information  was  communicated  by  tLe 
curate  to  the  parishioners  in  church  after  the  service.  Each 
took  his  gun,  and  went  joyfully  to  the  place  assigned." 

The  religion,  such  as  it  wai^,  had  general  and  .'Strong  hold 
on  the  people's  minds.  It  is  needless  to  say  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  humble,  ignorant,  uninquiring  form  of 
the  national  superstition.  It  was  a  religion  of  the  very 
essence  of  which  they  dreaded  lest  political  power  should 
deprive  them.  The  grand  object  proposed  in  one  of  their 
zealous  avowals  of  a  unanimous  invincible  determination  for 
war,  was  literally,  by  our  author's  statement,  to  *^  defend 
their  GodT  ^^  Rendez-mvi  mon  Dieuf* — was  the  dying 
retort  of  a  peasant,  to  the  summons — *^2iends-ioi,** — from 
.<(ome  gendarmes,  whom  he  had  resolutely  fought  with  a  pitch- 
fork and  had  received  twenty-two  cuts  of  the  sabre. 

It  was  not,  however,  that  the  ceremonies  of  worf^hip  did 
not  continue  the  same  as  before,  if  they  would  have  attended 
them  ;  it  was  that  the  performers  were  changed.  The  greatest 
number  of  the  priests,  to  whom  they  were  attached  by  long 
acquaintance,  mutual  offices  of  kindness,  and  the  familiarity 
of  these  pastors  with  their  dialect  and  manners,  had  refused 
to  take  the  prescribed  oath  to  the  new  form  of  government. 
Of  course,  they  were  suspended  from  their  functions,  which 
devolved  on  conforming  ecclesiastics.  But  in  these  .  new 
hands  the  religion  was  not  recognised  as  the  same  by  the 
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peasants,  who  hated  and  insulted  them  to  such  a  degree, 
tliat  in  some  places  thej  were  not  able  to  perform  the  public 
offices,  even  to  the  empty  walls.  Meanwhile,  the  non-juring 
priests  said  mass  in  retired  places  in  the  woods,  with  doubt- 
less  an  additional  zeal,  both  in  themselves  and  their  auditors, 
from  the  stimulus  of  what  thej  would  feel  as  persecution. 
After  the  10th  of  August,  severe  measures  were  adopted 
against  them  by  the  Revolutionary  government  These  pro- 
voked a  determined  and  indignant  reaction : — 

FIBST   OUTBREAK  IK   LA  TElTDfE. 

*^  The  harshness  and  insolence  of  the  new  administratorB 
towards  a  people  accustomed  to  mildness  and  justice,  together 
with  the  news  of  the  first  successes  of  the  coalesced  Powers, 
influenced  the  public  mind.  The  peasants  assembled  armed 
with  guns,  scythes,  and  pitchforks,  to  hear  mass  in  the  fields, 
and  to  defend  their  curate,  should  there  be  an  attempt  to  carry 
him  o£  A  particular  circumstance  set  all  the  people  in  motion. 
A  man  named  Delouche,  mayor  of  Bressuire,  had  a  quarrel 
with  some  other  functiouaries,  and  was  driven  from  the  town, 
in  which  he  had  proclaimed  martial  law.  He  then  went  to  Mont- 
coutant,  where  he  excited  the  peasants  to  rise,  and  more  than 
forty  parishes  united.** 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the 
desperate  and  sanguinary  struggle;  aiid  it  gave  the  first  full 
occasion  to  the  Bepublicans  to  display  an  atrocity  of  disposi- 
tion which,  in  whatever  country  it  had  been  displayed,  by  a 
number  of  men  promiscuously  brought  together,  would  have 
given  a  glaring  demonstration  of  the  detestable  character  of 
the  political  system  under  which  such  men  had  groum  up. 
On  this  occasion  a  numerous  tumultuary  mass  of  the  peasants 
were  brought  into  military  operation  ;  but  they  were  encoun- 
tered and  soon  routed  by* the  Republican  national  guards, 
who,  having  taken  a  number  of  prisoners,  massacred  several 
of  them  in  cold  blood  ;  and  then,  some  of  these  national 
guards,  returned  to  their  homes,  carrying  as  trophies,  at  th^ 
point  of  their  bayonets,  noses,  ears,  and  shreds  of  human 
flesh. 

CHARACTER  OF   THE    FRENCH   REPUBLICANS. 

Now,  the  character  of  these  men  had  not,  assuredly,  been 
formed  by  the  few  months  of  the  Revolution ;  no,  it  had 
grown   to  its  maturity  under   that   old  government  which 
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had  ripened  annumbered  thousands  more  of  such  nozioiis 
beings  under  its  baneful  auspices,  to  be  just  readj,  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  power  of  that  gOTemment,  to  msh  oirt; 
like  rabid  wolves,  to  destroy  its  once  sovereign  personages. 
and  the  classes  of  persons  sharing  its  power,  farour,  and 
splendour,  and  its  humbler  adherents,  and  then  to  fall  upon 
and  tear  one  another  in  pieces.  A  sjstem  under  which  audi 
a  population  was  formed^  deserved  to  be  destroyed,  notwith- 
standing any  merits  in  individuals,  which  ought  in  justioe  to 
have  exempted  them  personally  in  the  catastrophe.  Tlurt 
political  state  was,  in  its  time,  detested  by  all  liberal  Bbf • 
lishmen,  by  all  friends  of  justice,  liberty,  and  popular 
improvement  and  happiness,  in  the  world.  And  all  such 
men  would  have  looked  back  upon  its  fall  with  delight,  aa  a 
beneficent  and  glorious  event, — but  for  the  dreadful  emptioo 
of  crimes  which  the  depravity  of  the  old  French  ffOvernmeuM 
itself  had  prepared^  and  but  for  the  calamities  which  bare 
followed,  as  the  mingled  result  of  the  enormous  depravi^ 
thus  previously  matured  in  the  French  nation,  and  of  the 
spirit  of  pride  and  despotism  in  the  surrounding  states. 

THE   PEASANTS  OF  LA  YEIfPEE   AUTHORS  OF  TBS   FIB8T 

LOYALIST   MOVEMENT. 

The  Marchione-ss  is  uniform  and  decisive  in  stating  that  tht 
war  did  not  originate  with  the  aristocracy,  but  actually  inA 
the  peasantry.  Though  in  mind  disaffected  enough  towards 
the  new  government,  the  gentry  remained  quiet  till  the  peopla 
were  in  general  commotion,  and  broke  out  in  partiealar 
places  in  actual  insurrection,  provoked  to  the  last  excess  by 
the  addition  to  all  the  other  grievances,  of  the  demand  «f 
their  quota  of  the  immense  number  of  men  to  be  raised  Ant 
tlie  Republican  armies  : — 

"  The  insurrection  began  from  the  impulse  of  the  moneBt, 
without  plan,  without  concert,  and  almost  without  hopes ;  for 
what  could  a  handful  of  men,  destitute  of  means  of  any  sort, 
effect  against  the  forces  of  all  France  ?  Their  first  success  infi- 
nitely surpassed  their  expectations.  The  minds  of  the  people 
being  universally  disposed  to  resistance,  the  first  example  was 
followed  generally  without  previous  concert  or  understanding. 
The  different  chiefs  did  not  at  first  even  know  each  other. 

"  The  war  was  rather  defensive  than  offensive,  wholly  without 
a  plan,  and  had  scarcely  any  object  but  the  immediate  security 
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of  the  country.  After  oontinned  sucoeeseB)  the  hope  of  powerfully 
contributing  to  a  counter-revolution  aasuredly  presented  itself 
to  all  the  Vendeans,  but  without  influencing  their  conduct.*' 

RECKLESS   SELF-DEYOTIOK   OF   THE   LOTALI8T8. 

No  doubt  there  is  something  fine  and  generous  in  the 
sdf-deyotion  and  bravery,  and  uncalculating  loyalty  of  the 
Vendean  chiefs;  and  if  nothing  but  their  own  gallant  persons 
could  have  been  committed  to  the  hazard,  the  whole  affair 
would  have  been  a  very  splendid  display  of  chivalry.  But 
there  were  the  women  and  children,  the  aged  and  the  sick, 
the  dwellings  and  the  gardens; — there  was,  in  short,  what- 
ever had  ^'  the  breath  of  life,"  and  whatever  was  for  the 
sustenance  and  accommodation  of  life:  all  was  to  be  plunged 
into  that  horrible  wreck  and  misery, — which  was  foreseen 
as  an  almost  inevitable  consequence;  insomuch,  that  when 
the  most  melancholy  presages  were  realized,  these  leaders, 
those  of  them  who  survived,  felt  they  had  no  cause  for 
surprise.  But  we  are  amazed  that  when  they  actually  saw 
the  inexpressible  misery  and  hopeless  perdition  in  which 
their  people  were  involved,  we  find  none  of  them  deploring, 
with  anguish,  that  instead  of  restraining  them  from  the 
desperate  enterprise,  they  had  actively  led  them  on  to  its 
fatal  consummation.  The  infatuation  was  absolutely  incura- 
ble. When  myriads  of  the  insurgents  had  perished,  amidst 
<svery  variety  of  misery,  and  the  daily  perishing  remainder 
were  making  hopeless  forced  marches  in  Brittany,  and  other 
tsractB  to  the  north  of  the  Loire,  encx)untered  at  every  turn 
by  hostile  armies,  and  in  acknowledged  expectation  of  speedy 
^struction,  our  author  makes  some  remarks  on  the  peasantA 
of  Brittany  (who  were  in  their  hearts  favourable  to  the 
Royalist  cause),  to  the  effect  of  reproaching  them  for  not 
being  so  insane  as  the  Vendeans. 

FEMININE   TIMIDITY   OVEBGOME   BY   NECESSITY. 

In  this  Vendean  war  many  of  the  operations  were  a  kind 
of  personal  combats,  displaying  the  character  and  the  valour 
of  individuals,  many  of  whom  were  well  known  to  the 
writer.  She  was  immediately  involved  in  a  great  part,  and 
in  the  most  tragical  part,  of  its  operations  and  perils,  being 
necessitated  to  accompany  military  parties,  in  all  manner  of 
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alarroing  sitaations,  bj  day  and  bj  night,  in  stitishine  or  in 
!«torm,  and  under  the  most  distressing  personal  circainfltanoes» 
."(uch  as  required  all  the  benefits  of  indulgence  and  repoM. 
She  somewhere  expresses,  but  with  far  less  emphasis  than 
t^ic  case  deserved,  her  wonder  how  it  was  physically  possible 
for  her  life  to  be  maintained  through  such  a  ragged  coarse. 
She  was  naturally  excessively  timid ;  and,  on  Tarioiis 
occasions  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  she  confesses 
ingenuously  how  much  she  was  terrified,  among  horse- 
men and  cannon,  routs,  flights,  and  mangled  bodies.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  she 
could  not  sit  on  horseback  without  apprehension,  even  when 
there  was  a  man  to  lead  the  horse ;  but  greater  causes  of 
(^motion  will  annihilate  the  less  :  very  early  in  the  warfare, 
hearing  a  report  of  her  husband  being  wounded,  at  a  place 
nine  or  ten  miles  off,  she  galloped  a  bad  horse  to  the  spot, 
(wer  a  rough  country,  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  was 
never  afterwards,  she  says,  in  any  fear  of  riding  on  horse- 
back. She  became  inured  to  hunger  and  cold,  to  rags,  and 
sleeping  on  straw  amid  noise  and  tumult,  and  at  last  passing 
whole  nights  in  the  fields  and  woods,  without  the  smalleBt 
shelter,  to  escape  the  searching  parties  of  the  furioos 
Republican  assassins. 

Military  records  of  crimes  and  miseries  have  often  a  sort 
of  gloomy  monotony,  which  reduces  the  mind,  afler  a  while, 
to  a  stupefied,  gloomy  loathing,  and  samene^  of  con- 
sciousness. 

SAVAGE   TEBOCITY   OF   THE   REPITBLICANS. 

It  is  quite  melancholy  to  see  almost  all  the  persons  whom 
the  aathor  brings  prominently  forward  to  notice  in  the  early 
part  of  the  story,  perishing  successively  in  its  progress. 
After  herself,  the  two  most  conspicuous  and  interesting 
persons  are  her  husband  Lescure,  and  Henri  de  Laroche- 
jacquelin,  the  brother  of  the  man  who  afterwards  became 
her  second  husband,  which  second  husband  also  fell  fighting 
at  the  head  of  another  insurrection  during  the  last  short 
reign  of  Bonaparte. 

The  whole  story  (and  the  veracity  of  it  is  beyond  all 
doubt),  gives  a  horrible  representation  of  the  general  condoct 
of  the  Repablicans.     They   were  a    vast  pack  of  blood- 
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hounds.  Thej  rioted  in  the  massacre  of  the  helpless,  the 
wounded,  women,  and  children,  and  even  the  unoffending 
neutral  inhabitants  who  alleviated  the  sufferings  of  the 
RoyaliAts  in  their  retreats  and  wanderings.  Most  of  their 
leaders  were  worthy  of  their  followers.  Several  of  them, 
however,  are  honourably  distinguished ;  and  it  is  not  lesd 
honourable  to  the  Marchioness  that  she  makes  the  exception 
with  a  grateful  emphasis. 

INFLUENCE   OF    THE   PRIESTS. 

There  are  many  curious  instances  of  the  influence  of  the 
priests,  and  the  power  of  superstition.  One  priest,  himself 
evidently  a  courageous  man,  exhorting  the  overpowered  and 
flying  Royalists  to  return  to  the  combat,  boldly  and  literally 
assured  them  of '*  paradise "  if  they  should  fall.  He  was 
believed,  and  they  went  fiercely  back  with  him,  exclaiming 
that  they  were  "going  to  paradise."  On  returning  suc- 
cessful they  seem  to  have  literally  worsliipped  both  him 
and  his  crucifix.  The  author  says,  the  priests  did  not 
fight,  as  that  would  have  been  regarded  by  the  whole 
army  as  a  profanation  of  the  sacred  character  ;  but  they 
often  exposed  themselves  with  a  daring  and  generous 
devotedness  in  helping  the  wounded,  or  performing  the 
last  oflices  for  the  dying.  She  says  their  influence  was 
uniformly  and  zealously  exerted  against  cruelty  and  revenge. 
Some  worthy  examples  are  recorded. 

ECONOBfY    OF    THE    ROY'ALIST  CAMPS. 

Few  things  in  military  history  will  be  found  more  curious 
than  the  economy  of  the  Royalist  camps.  There  was  very 
little  of  the  subordination  essential  to  an  army.  Oflicersi 
and  soldiers,  seigneurs  and  peasants,  seemed  to  be  all  on  an 
equality  ;  and  each  man  fought  from  his  own  individual 
impulse  to  defend  the  country  and  its  social  system.  After 
a  successful  battle,  there  was  no  possibility  of  preventing 
most  of  the  peasants  returning  to  their  homes  for  a  short 
time  ;  but  they  would  promptly  come  again  at  the  circular 
summons  of  the  chiefs.  They  were  never  reduced  to  a  com- 
plete military  organization.  They  displayed  a  wonderful 
bravery  ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  were  liable  to  panics, 
which  often   caused   disasters,  and   exceedingly  distressed 
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their  leaden.  Their  sjslem  of  fighting  was  formed  judi- 
ciouslj,  but  indeed  necessarilj,  upon  the  peculiar  form  of 
their  woodj  and  intricate  country. 

GRADUAL   DESTRUCTION   OF   THE  YENDBAKS. 

The  losses  in  a  long  succession  of  bloody  combats  (in 
which,  however,  their  enemies  sufiered  a  much  greater 
destruction),  and  the  continual  augmentation  of  the  Repob- 
lican  armies*  reduced  the  main  body  of  the  Royalists  at  last 
to  cross  the  Loire,  in  hopes  of  finding  co-operation  or  shelter 
in  the  more  northern  provinces,  in  which  they  believed 
there  was  a  strong  disposition  to  favour  the  Royal  cause. 
They  received,  however,  no  important  accessions  to  their 
wasting  strength  ;  the  Republican  armies  advanced  upon 
them  in  mighty  mass  and  continual  reinforcement ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  peasants  was  no  longer  the  same.  They  bad 
lost  their  beloved  country,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  had 
risen  in  arms ;  and  they  had  no  systematic  large  politieal 
view  on  which  to  prosecute  a  war  against  the  Republie. 
They  fought  repeatedly  and  desperately,  and  often  with 
temporary  success.  They  came,  however,  day  after  day,  in 
still  plainer  and  nearer  view  of  their  fate, — a  fate  inevitable 
at  all  events^  unless  they  could  re-cross  the  Loire.  In  the 
attempt  to  do  this  they  failed  ;  and  aOer  some  last  moumfsl 
and  desponding  efiforts,  the  remainder  of  their  once  nume- 
rous army  disbanded  and  dispersed ;  but  were  for  the  greater 
]>art  pursued,  hunted  out,  and  destroyed. 

Nothing  in  history  is  more  melancholy  than  the  detail  of 
the  events  subsequent  to  the  passing  to  the  north  of  the 
Ix>ire.  The  personal  story  of  the  Marchioness  af\er  this 
period,  is  as  romantic  as  it  is  mournful.  She  took  refuge 
among  the  peasants ;  had  a  succession  of  alarms  and  most 
narrow  escapes ;  was  disguised  in  various  ways  ;  was  some* 
times  driven  from  all  shelter  to  pass  whole  nights  in  the 
fields  and  woods  ;  was  in  one  of  her  miserable  hiding-places 
delivered  of  twins ;  obtained,  or  rather  fell  into,  at  last,  a 
more  comfortable  asylum,  harassed,  however,  still  by  re- 
peated and  terrifying  incidents  of  danger  ;  and,  finally, 
received  the  news  of  the  downfall  of  Robespierre  and  the 
Terrorists,  and  availed  herself  of  the  clemency  and  amnesty 
that  followed. 
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MONASTIC  AND  BARONIAL  REMAINS.* 

Monastic  and  baronial  antiquities  please  us  bj  their  irrepa- 
rable decay,  as  monumental  of  the  destruction  of  feudality 
and  Popish  superstition,  of  which  these  remains  strongly 
illustrate  the  savage  and  slavish  character.  How  grim  is 
that  vision  of  a  former  age,  which  rises  to  the  view  of  a 
reflective  spirit,  while  contemplating  one  of  these  dilapidated 
castles,  while  looking  up  at  the  remains  of  towers  and 
battlements,  while  passing  through  the  deep  and  massive 
gate-ways,  while  observing  the  rocky  solidity  and  thickness 
of  the  walls,  while  winding  through  the  narrow  gloomy 
passages,  and  while  looking  down  into  the  dungeons,  where, 
in  a  dismal  twilight,  and  surrounded  closely  by  an  impene- 
trable construction  of  stone,  so  many  wretches  have  pined 
in  protracted  despair,  or  awaited  a  speedy  and  violent  death. 
However  disparted  by  time,  or  worn  by  the  elements,  or 
mantled  with  ivy,  or  crowned  with  wall-fiowers,  or 
enlightened  now  by  the  wide  access  of  sunshine,  the  ruins 
may  be,  they  retain  unalterably  a  frowning  and  as  it  were 
malevolent  aspect.  The  structure  has  much  the  same  effect 
on  the  imagination,  as  the  sight  of  a  skeleton  of  some 
gigantic  murderer.  The  idea  of  merely  defensive  strength 
is  quite  secondary  in  the  beholder's  reflections.  The  pre- 
dominant impression  is  that  of  a  hold  of  barbarous  and 
turbulent  beings,  ready  to  rush  out  on  enterprises  of  revenge, 
and  slaughter,  and  devastation  ;  or  returned  to  riot  in  the 
spoils  and  the  exultation  of  their  destructive  success.  And 
when  the  thought  is  extended  to  the  rural  tracts  between 
several  of  these  fortresses,  their  condition  in  that  age  is 
presented  in  all  the  forms  of  a  disturbed  culture  and  a 
harassed  population. 

The  edifices  raised  by  Popery,  and  abandoned  to  the 
operation  of  time  since  the  fall  of  that  hateful  domination, 
suggest — by  their  gloom,  by  their  superstitious  uncouth 
imagery,  by  their  arrangements  for  the  purpose  of  vain  rites, 
and  for  the  privilege  and  accommodation  of  the  performers 
and  teachers  of  them,  and  by  their  enormous  expense  of 
labour — on  impressive  idea  of  the  enslaved  condition  of  the 

*  Monastio  and  Baronial  Remains  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
By  O.  J.  Parkyns,  Esq.    Two  vols.,  royal  8to.    ISIS. 
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human  mind  ;  and  we  may  rejoice,  with  gratitude  to  HeaTca, 
that  in  these  ruins  we  behold  so  manj  signs  of  its  deJiver^ 
ance  from  what  was  so  little  better  than  Pagan  idolatrj.  It 
is  a  mind  of  very  little  elevation,  that  in  contemplating  the 
cloisters,  and  arches,  and  broken  walls,  can  be  more  gratified 
in  the  i^vaj  of  taste  than  of  philanthropy  and  religion ; 
more  pleased  by  picturesque  appearance,  than  sympathetic 
with  the  exultation  of  prophets  and  confessors,  that  in  thm 
far,  **  Babylon  is  fallen  !  " 

Meanwhile,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  resumption  of 
"  monastic  and  baronial ''  architecture.  In  this  country  its 
characteristic  uses  being  gone  irrevocably,  together  with  the 
very  means,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  of  maintaining  it,  on  any 
scale  comparable  to  its  former  magnificence,  the  style  itmH 
with  whatever  were  its  merits,  is  surrendered  to  the  times 
to  which  it  belonged.  And  nothing  can  appear  more 
impertinent  than  the  raising,  in  recent  times,  of  some  few 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  in  such  imitation  as  to  seem  like 
mockery  of  the  temples  of  Popish  superstition  ; — unlew 
it  be  that  wretched  caprice  of  wealth  which,  in  two  or  three 
notorious  instances,  has  been  building,  at  an  immeasurable 
expense,  abbeys  and  castles,  with  all  their  now  unmeaning 
appurtenances,  for  mere  places  of  abode. 

As  to  the  relics  of  the  ambitious  labours  of  the  older 
times,  there  can  be  no  question  whether  it  be  desirable  to 
have  accurate  delineations  of  them  added  to  our  el^aat 
literature,  before  they  are  still  further  sunk  in  ruins  or 
quite  destroyed.  Mr.  Parkyns*s  work  will  be  regarded  as  a 
pleasing  and  valuable  addition  to  the  numerous  performances 
of  this  class. 


BENJAMIN  WEST.* 

This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  pleasing  pieces  of  bio- 
graphy that  have  appeared  for  many  years.  While  the  long- 
established  celebrity,  and  the  singularly  amiable  charaefeer 
of  the  distinguished  person  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  had 

•  The  Life  and  Studies  of  Benjamin  Weat,  Esq.,  Preaidcnt  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  LoDdon     By  John  Oalt.    8to.     1816. 
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made  him  an  object  of  interest  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  circle  of  artists  and  the  disciplined  admirers  of 
art,  there  has  been  but  very  little  information  generally 
communicated  respecting  the  original  unfolding  of  his  talents 
and  the  course  of  his  earlj  life. 

Mr.  West's  father  was  descended  of  a  family  who,  about 
the  year  1667,  had  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Quakers, 
Colonel  James  West,  the  friend  and  companion  in  arms  of 
Hampden,  being  said  to  have  been  the  first  proselyte.  In 
1699,  they  emigrated  to  America.  "Thomas  Pearson,  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  the  artist,  was  the  confidential 
friend  of  William  Penn."  But  there  is  no  interruption 
of  the  complacent  sentiment  in  coming  down  to  the  imme- 
diate parentage. 

FIRST   EBCAKCIPATION   OP   NEGRO  SLAVES. 

Everything  recorded  of  the  character  of  the  artist's 
mother  testifies  to  its  excellence;  and  a  most  memorable 
circumstance  puts  beyond  all  question,  and  beyond  all  ordi- 
nary praise,  that  of  his  father— he  gave  the  first  example  of 
the  emancipation  of  Negro  slaves! 

"Asa  part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  Mrs.  West,  he  received 
a  Negro  slave,  whose  diligence  and  fidelity  very  soom  obtained 
his  full  confidence.  Being  engaged  in  trade,  he  had  occasion  to 
make  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  and  left  this  young  black  to 
superintend  the  plantation  in  his  absence.  During  his  residence 
in  Barbadoes,  his  feelings  were  greatly  shocked  by  the  cruelties 
to  which  he  saw  the  Negroes  subjected  in  that  island;  and  the 
debasing  effects  were  forcibly  contrasted  in  his  mind  with  the 
morals  and  intelligence  of  his  own  slave.  Conversing  on  this 
subject  with  Dr.  Gammon,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
community  of  Friends  in  Barbadoes,  the  Doctor  convinced  him 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  Nature  that  any 
man  should  retain  his  fellow-creatures  in  slavery.  This  con- 
viction could  not  rest  long  inactive  in  a  character  framed  like 
that  of  Mr.  West.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  gave  the  Negro 
his  freedom,  and  retained  him  as  a  hired  servant." 

With  the  high  advantage  arising  from  this  noble  act  of 
justice,  he  stood  forward  eminently  as  an  advocate  of  good 
principles,  and  zealously  pressed  the  subject  on  the  reason 
and  conscience  of  the  other  Quakers  of  the  district;  whose 
conferences,  held  for  the  special  purpose  of  arguing  the 
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question,  terminated  in  the  adoption  of  his  principle^  and  the 
imitation  of  his  example.  The  same  e£foctual  oonTiction 
soon  extended  through  the  community  in  other  parts  of  the 
country;  and  finally,  but  at  a  considerably  later  period 
(about  the  year  1753).  the  question  was  ^'  agitated  in  the 
annual  general  assembly  at  Philadelphia;  when  it  was 
ultimately  established  as  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  Qoaken, 
that  no  person  could  remain  a  member  of  their  community, 
who  held  a  human  creature  in  slavery." 

BBKJAMm   west's  EARLY  INDICATIONS  OP  ART-LOVE. 

Benjamin  West,  the  youngest  of  a  numerous  fiunily,  was 
bom  near  Springfield,  in  Chester  county,  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1738. 

Parental  anxiety  was  not  left  to  wait  long  for  some  indica- 
tions of  genius,  and  in  its  earliest  recorded  disclosure,  it 
took  that  practical  form  in  which  it  was  destined  to  shine. 
We  cite,  in  the  biographer's  words,  the  incident,  as  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  remarkable  among  the  memorials  of 
the  dawn  of  talents,  and  as  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
innumerable  facts  that  throw  ridicule  on  that  notion  of  an 
affected  philosophy,  thai  all  men  are  natively  equal  in  mental 
capability. 

^The  first  six  years  of  Benjamin's  life  passed  away  in  calm 
uniformity.  In  the  month  of  June,  1745,  one  of  his  sisters, 
who  had  been  married  some  time  before,  and  had  a  daughter, 
came  with  her  infant  to  spend  a  few  days  at  her  faS&w^ 
When  the  child  was  asleep  in  the  cradle,  Mrs.  West  invited 
her  daughter  to  gather  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  committed 
the  infant  to  the  care  of  Benjamin  during  their  absence ;  giving 
him  a  fan  to  flap  away  the  flies  from  molestinff  his  little  cnargei. 
After  some  time,  the  child  happened  to  smile  in  its  sleep,  and 
its  beauty  attracted  his  attention.  He  looked  at  it  with  a 
pleasure  which  he  had  never  before  experienced;  and  observing 
some  paper  on  a  table,  together  with  pens,  and  red  and  black 
ink,  he  seized  them  with  agitation,  and  endeavoured  to 
delineate  a  portrait;  although  at  this  period  he  had  never 
seen  an  engraving  or  a  picture,  and  was  only  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

"  Hearing  the  approach  of  his  mother  and  sister,  he  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  what  he  had  been  doing ;  but  the  old 
lady,  observing   his  confusion,  inquired  what  he  was  about, 
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and  requested  him  to  show  her  the  Fj^per.  He  obeyed, 
entreatiiig  her  not  to  be  angry.  Mrs.  West,  after  looking 
some  time  at  the  drawing  with  evident  pleasure,  said  to  her 
daughter,  'I  declare  he  has  made  a  likeness  of  little  BaUy,* 
and  kissed  him  with  much  fondness  and  satisfaction.  This 
encouraged  him  to  say,  that  if  it  would  give  her  any  pleasure, 
he  would  make  pictures  of  the  flowers  which  she  held  in  her 
hand;  for  the  instinct  of  his  genius  was  now  awakened,  and 
he  felt  that  he  could  imitate  the  forms  of  those  things  that 
pleased  his  sight." 

▲RTISnCAL  USB   OF  A  CAT. 

From  the  moment  of  this  incident  punting  became  the 
invincible  passion  of  young  West.  Throughout  his  early 
career  the  power  of  genius  is  displayed  in  the  aptitude  to 
perceive  and  turn  to  account  the  capabilities  of  casualties 
and  trifles;  and  in  the  inventiveness  of  expedients  in  default 
of  the  requisite  implements.  One  of  the  simplest  of  these, 
the  cameFs-hair  pencil,  was  too  outlandish  a  thing  to  be 
known,  otherwise  than  by  description,  in  his  part  of  the 
country;  he  was  informed  of  the  existence  of  it  after  he  had 
worked  a  good  while  with  no  better  implement  than  the 
pen;  and  he  quickly  fell,  for  a  substitute,  on  the  fur  of  his 
father's  favourite  cat,  which  the  frequent  repetition  of  this 
clandestine  pillage  reduced  to  an  appearance  which  excited 
the  worthy  elder's  regret  and  inquiries  : — 

<'  It  will  often  appear,**  Mr.  Oalt  remarks,  '*  upon  a  careful 
study  of  authentic  biography,  that  the  means  of  giving  body 
and  effect  to  their  conceptions,  are  rarely  withheld  from  men 
of  genius.  If  the  circumstances  of  fortune  are  unfavourable, 
nature  instructs  them  to  draw  assistance  from  herself,  by 
endowing  them  with  a  faculty  of  perceiving  a  fitness  and  corre- 
spondence in  things.'* 

west's  pbimitite  camera  obscuba. 

At  a  more  advanced  period,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
actually  invented  the  camera  in  consequence  of  observing 
at  first  with  inexpressible  surprise,  the  moving  apparitions 
of  external  objects  across  the  ceiling  of  his  chamber,  admitted 
through  the  fissures  of  the  window  shutters,  which  had 
been  kept  closed  on  account  of  his  weakness  in  consequence 
of  a  fever. 
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west's  first  sight  ov  an  ENGRAVIHG. 
In  his  eicrhth  year  he  received  from  a  Quaker  relative,  a 
merchant  of  Philadelphia,  a  box  of  paints,  with  six  engrav- 
ings, and  a  few  pieces  of  prepared  canvas  : — 

"This  was  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  painter  and  hii 
art  He  opened  it,  and  in  the  colours,  the  oils,  and  the  pencil 
found  all  his  wants  supplied,  even  beyond  his  utmost  con- 
ceptions. But  who  can  de^scribe  the  surprise  with  which  be 
beheld  the  engravings ;  he  who  had  never  seen  any  picture 
but  his  own  drawings,  nor  knew  that  such  an  art  as  the 
engraver^s  existed !  He  sat  over  the  box  with  enamoured 
eyes;  and  could  not  refrain  from  constantly  touching  the 
different  articles  to  ascertain  that  they  were  reaL  At  night 
he  placed  the  box  on  a  chair  near  his  bed,  and  as  often  as  he 
was  overpowered  by  sleep,  he  started  suddenly,  and  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  possession  of  sudi  a 
treasure  was  not  merely  a  pleasing  dream.  He  rose  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  and  carried  the  box  to  a  room  in  the  garret. 
where  he  spread  a  canvas,  prepared  a  pallette,  and  immediately 
began  to  imitate  the  figures  in  the  engi*aving8.'* 

In  this  garret  he  painted  a  composition  from  two  of  the 
engravings, — the  first  of  a  series  of  compositions  which  has 
been  progressive  through  seventy  years!  The  biographer 
says: — 

**  Sixty-seven  years  afterwards,  the  writer  of  these  memoirs 
had  the  gratification  to  see  this  piece  in  the  same  room  with 
the  sublime  painting  of  *  Christ  Kejected,*  on  which  occasion 
the  painter  declared  to  him  that  there  were  inventive  toudiei 
of  art  in  his  first  and  iuvenile  essay,  which,  with  all  his 
subsequent  knowledge  ana  experience,  be  had  not  been  able  to 
surpass." 

west  excoueaged  at  puiladelphia. 

The  Philadelphia  merchant,  who  had  given  him  the 
fascinating  box,  took  him  on  a  short  visit  to  that  city,  where 
his  faculties  were  absorbed  in  wonder  and  delight,  and 
where  he  fell  by  accident  into  acquaintance  with  a  respecta- 
ble painter,  who  instructed  and  animated  him.  and  lent  liim, 
to  take  home,  the  treatises  of  Dr.  Fresnoy  and  Richardson. 
His  knowledge  and  understanding  were  very  much  improved 
by  the  discerning  and  friendly  attention  of  an  accomplished 
English  governess  in  the  family  of  another  of  his  father^s 
wealthy  friends.      His  reading    having  been  entirely  con- 
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fined  to  the  Bible,  and  the  two  books  on  painting,  shi; 
read  to  him  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  passages 
from  translations  of  the  ancient  historians,  and  poetry;  and  it 
was  from  this  intelligent  woman  that  he  heard,  for  the 
first  time,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Some  time  after- 
wards he  came  within  the  notice,  and  soon  became  a  subject 
of  the  most  liberal  and  assiduous  care  of  Dr.  Smith,  Provost 
of  the  College  at  Philadelphia;  a  man  whose  enlightened 
mind,  attractive  disposition,  and  indefatigable  exertions, 
produced  a  very  great  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  whole 
state  of  intellect  and  conversation  in  Philadelphia. 

QUAKEBS   FOBMERLT   OPPOSED  TO   THE   PAINT KB's   ART. 

By  this  time,  the  youth  had  come  into  very  high  request 
as   a  portrait  painter,  and  was  venturing,  with  flattering 
omens,   into    the    historic  department.     But   he  had  now 
attained  an  age  when  the  adoption  of  a  regular  occupation 
of  life  was  become  the  subject  of  paternal  solicitude  and 
deliberation; — deliberation,  for  it  was  by  no  means  to  be 
taken   as  a  thing  of  course,  that  indications  even  so  un- 
equivocal and  extraordinary,  should  be  admitted  as  decisive 
in  favour  of  a  pursuit  which  the  religious  principles  of  the 
community  had   been  accustomed  to  disapprove,  as  hardly 
less  than  criminal,  though  the  censure  had  been  thus  far 
suspended  in  favour  of  this  most   amiable  youth.     It  now 
became  a  matter  of  very  serious  consideration  in  the  society 
to  which  he  belonged.     A  meeting  was  called  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject;  and  we  have  a  curious  and  interesting 
account  of  its  deliberations.     The  independent  and  sensible 
reasonings  of  a  Friend,  of  the  name  of  Williamson,  decided 
the  question  in  favour  of  the  young  artist's  wishes ;  and  he 
teceived  the  solemn  sanction  and  benediction  of  the  com- 
munity, accompanied  with  the  most  emphatic  and  affectionate 
injunction,  that  he  should  ever  religiously  preserve  the  art, 
in   his   practice,  clear   of  those   tendencies   to   vanity  and 
immorality,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  which,  and  evidi;iit 
frequent  indulgence  of  which,  the  Quakers  had  on  principle 
disapproved  and  proscribed  it.     Nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  liberal  and  pleasing  than  the  whole  transaction.     It 
would  have  been  strange  if  the  afifectionate  youth  had  not 
been    deeply  affected;    and  we  can  well   believe  that   the 
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impression  then  made,  remained  indelible  through  all  his  long 
subsequent  life. 

QUAKER  SOLDIEBS. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  West  became  for  a  short  ^mr 
a  soldier  in  the  militia,  which  even  the  Quakers  felt  the 
necessity  of  forming,  at  the  perilous  crisis  which  followed 
the  destruction  of  General  Braddock's  armj  bj  the  Indians 
and    French.      A  patriotic  and  martial  ardour  seized  the 
young  men  of  the  province;  an  elder  brother  of  the  painter 
became  a  captain,  and  Benjamin  was  drilled  in  company  with 
the  boy  who  afterwards  became  so  well  known  as  Genend 
Wayne.     He  much   excelled    the    young    general    in    the 
manual  exercise,  and  was  not  behind  him  in  adTenturou 
spirit       Captain  West,  the   elder   brother,  a  particularly 
bold    man,  was   sent   with  a  party,  conducted   by    Tn^itn 
guides,  to  search  in  the  remote  forests  for  the  dead  bodiet 
of  Braddock's  army;  and  it  appears  that  Benjamin  acoom- 
panied  him.      A  very  striking  description  is  given  of  the 
discovery  of  the  skeletons;  and  especially  of  the  afiectiDg 
circumstance  of  Mi\jor  Ualket,  a  British  officer,  ascertaining 
those  of  his  father  and  brother. 

DEATH   OF  WBST*S  MOTHER,  AND  HIS   SUBSEQUENT    JOURXXT. 


In  17^6,  he  was  hastily  summoned  from  a  distance  to 
his  mother  die;  she  was  only  able  to  express  by  her  look 
the  satisfaction  with  which  she  saw  him  approach  the  bed, 
before  she  expired.  He  continued  four  years  in  America, 
visiting,  and  for  a  while  residing  in,  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  supporting  himself  by  portrait  painting,  making 
&>ome  aspiring  essays  in  history,  availing  himself  of  all 
possibilities  of  improvement,  but  becoming,  at  every  stage, 
more  deeply  convinced,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  attain 
anything  like  the  perfection  of  his  art  without  a  view  of 
the  great  works  of  the  European  artists. 

His  conviction  and  his  wishes  grew  into  a  determined 
plan;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  it,  he  accumulated  all  the 
money  which  a  strict  invariable  economy  could  save  from 
his  earnings  by  portrait  painting.  About  the  time  that 
the  sum  approached  towards  a  moderate  sufficiency,  a  very 
favourable  opportunity  occurred  for  a  voyage  from  Phila- 
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delphia  to  Leghorn,  in  a  merchant  vessel.  He  seized  it 
with  a  pleasure  which  was  augmented  by  a  signal  act  of  kind 
and  delicate  liberality,  on  the  part  of  a  man  on  whom  he  had 
no  claims  but  such  as  generous  spirits  feel  imposed  upon 
them  by  merit  wherever  they  find  it.  At  Leghorn,  where 
he  arrived  about  Midsummer  of  the  year  1760,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  he  experienced  the  utmost  kindness  from  the 
merchants  to  whom  the  cargo  of  the  ship  was  consigned; 
and  they  gratified  his  eagerness  to  reach  the  grand  metropolis 
of  the  arts  (Rome),  by  presenting  him  with  letters  to 
Cardinal  Albani,  and  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  for  erudition  and  taste  in  Rome  ;  and,  as  he  was 
unacquainted  with  French  or  Italian,  they  recommended 
him  to  the  care  of  a  French  courier,  who  had  occasion  to 
pass  that  way.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  state  of  mind 
more  perfectly  adapted  than  that  of  the  young  American 
genius,  to  receive  a  full  and  most  exquisite  impression  of 
the  character  of  art,  and  nature,  and  man,  in  Italy ;  except- 
ing, perhaps,  in  the  circumstance  of  a  deficiency  of  classical 
attainment.  But  even  as  to  this  requisite,  the  assiduous 
cure  of  Dr.  Smith  had  co-operated  with  the  artist's  inquisi- 
tiveness  and  quick  apprehension,  to  his  attainment  of  a  con- 
siderable share  of  what  may  be  called  the  essence  and  spirit 
of  ancient  history.  Probably  not  even  Gibbon  felt  so 
powerful  an  emotion  at  the  first  sight  of  "The  Eternal 
City." 

west's  rfxeption  at  kome. 

'♦  When  the  travellers  liad  reached  the  lasit  stage  of  their 
jonruey,  while  their  horses  were  baiting,  West  walked  on  alone. 
It  was  a  beautiful  morning  ;  the  air  was  perfectly  placid,  not  a 
speck  of  vapour  in  the  sky,  and  a  profound  tranquillity  seemed 
almost  sensibly  diffused  over  the  landscape.  The  appearance  of 
nature  was  calculated  to  lighten  and  elevate  the  spirits;  but 
the  general  silence  and  nakedness  of  the  scene  touched  the 
feelings  with  solemnity  approaching  to  awe.  Filled  with  the 
idea  of  the  metropolitan  city,  the  artist  hastened  on  till  he 
reached  an  elevated  part  of  the  high  road,  which  afforded  him  a 
view  of  a  spacious  champaign  country,  bounded  by  hills,  and  in 
the  midat  of  it  the  sublime  dome  of  St  Peter's.  The  mag- 
nificence of  this  view  of  the  Campagna  excited  in  his  imagina- 
tion an  agitated  train  of  reflections  that  partook  more  of  the 
nature  of  feeling  than  of  thought    He  looked  for  a  spot  to  rest 
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on.  that  he  might  contemplate  at  leisure  a  scene  at  once  so  noble 

and  so  interesting." 

The  }'oun<r  painter  was  introduced,  almost  at  the  instant 
of  his  arrival,  into  the  verj  centre  of  the  most  brilliant 
assemblage  of  cognt)sc€tifi  in  Europe,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Kobindon,  afterwards  Lord  Grantham:  something  of  t 
transition,  truly,  from  a  Quakers'  Meeting  at  Springfield. 
The  circumstance  of  an  American,  and  a  Quaker,  or  a  very 
Indian  from  the  woods,  as  Cardinal  Albani  supposed  be 
must  be,  come  to  study  the  fine  arts  at  Rome,  appeared  so 
extraordinary,  that  they  were  all  immediately  swarming 
and  buzzing  about  him.  Their  curiosity,  however,  was  noc 
malignant;  they  seem  to  have  been  all  disposed  with  one 
accord  to  cares.**,  and  instruct,  and  patronise  him.  But  they 
must  have  the  amusement  of  making  some  experiments  upon 
him. 

THK   APOLLO   BELVEDERE   LIKE    A   MOHAWK    WARRIOR. 

Their  first  experiment  was  to  show  him,  suddenly,  the 
Apollo  Belvedere : — 

^'  At  the  hour  appointed  the  company  assembled  ;  and  ft 
procession,  consisting  of  upwards  of  thirty  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent eauipages  in  the  capital  of  Christendom,  and  filled  wiSi 
some  of  tlic  most  erudite  characters  in  Europe,  conducted  the 
young  Quaker  to  view  the  master-pieces  of  art.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Apollo  should  be  first  submitted  to  his  view,  becanse 
it  was  the  most  perfect  work  of  all  the  ornaments  of  Rome, 
and,  consequently,  the  best  calculated  to  produce  the  effect 
which  the  company  were  anxious  to  witness.  The  statoe 
then  stood  in  a  case,  enclosed  with  doors,  which  could  be  so 
opened  as  to  disclose  it  at  once  to  full  view.  West  was  placed 
in  the  situation  whei'e  it  was  seen  to  the  most  advantage,  and 
the  spectators  arranged  themselves  on  each  side.  When  the 
keeper  threw  open  the  doors,  the  artist  felt  himself  surprised 
with  a  sudden  recollection  altogether  different  from  the  gratifi- 
cation which  he  expected;  and,  without  being  aware  of  the  force 
of  what  he  said,  exclaimed  :  ''  Aly  God,  how  uke  it  is  to  a  young 
Mohawk  warrior ! " 

It  was  not  because  the  terms  of  this  sentence  brought  the 
idea  of  the  Almighty  God  into  connexion  with  a  stone  idol, 
that  the  8upei*fine  company  present  would  be  offended:  it 
was  the  profane  association  of  the  idol  with  the  idea  of  an 
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Indian  warrior,  that  ^'mortiBed  them  exceedingly,"  we  are 
told,  when  the  speech  was  translated  to  them.  Robinson 
signified  to  West  their  chagrin,  and  asked  for  a  distinct 
explanation:— > 

^  West  described  to  him  the  education  of  the  Mohawks  ; 
their  dexterity  with  the  bow  and  arrow;  the  admirable 
elasticity  of  their  limbs;  and  how  much  their  active  life 
expands  the  chest,  while  the  quick  breathing  of  their  speed 
in  the  chase,  dilates  their  nostrils  with  that  apparent  con- 
sciousness of  viffour  which  is  so  nobly  depicted  m  the  Apollo. 
'  I  have  seen  them  often,'  added  he,  '  standing  in  that  very 
attitude,  and  pursuing,  with  an  intense  eye,  the  arrow 
which  they  had  just  discharged  from  the  bow.'  This  descrip- 
tive explaiiation.  did  not  lose  by  Mr.  Bobinson's  translation. 
The  Italians  were  delighted,  and  allowed  that  a  better  criticism 
had  rarely  been  pronounced  on  the  statue.'* 

A  PRESBYTERIAN   AKD   THE   FOPE. 

West  attended  several  performances  of  the  grand  cere- 
monies of  superstition,  one  in  St.  Peter's  church,  where  his 
Holiness  presided  in  person;  and  he  felt  inevitably  a  most 
powerful  impression  from  the  immensity,  the  magnificence, 
and  the  solemn  music.  A  Scotch  priest  of  the  name  of 
Grant,  an  adherent  of  the  Stuart  family,  was  his  guide  and 
director.  While  they  were  all  kneeling  at  the  elevation  of 
the  host,  they  suddenly  heard,  to  the  equal  astonishment  of 
the  priest  and  the  Quaker,  a  voice  exclaiming  behind  them, 
in  a  broad  Scottish  accent,  '  O  Lord,  cast  not  the  church 
down  on  them  for  this  abomination  ! '  an  exclamation,  fortu- 
nately for  the  rash  and  intrepid  protester,  not  understood 
by  the  other  auditors.  It  was  uttered  by  a  zealous,  but 
not  quite  right-headed  man,  who  had  arrived  at  the  very 
time  at  Rome,  on  a  self-appointed  mission,  to  convert  the 
Pope.  The  notice  of  the  incident  is  followed  by  the  curious 
story  of  his  adventures  in  the  resolute  prosecution  of  his 
purpose  at  Rome.  By  the  interposition  of  King  James  in 
his  behalf,  he  was  saved  from  incurring  any  material  injury, 
and  ultimately  shipped  off  for  England. 

BENJAMU^   WEST   COMPARED   TO   RAPHAEL    HENG8. 

The  young  American's  attainments  as  a  painter  were 
soon  disclosed  in  a  manner  which  very  much  surprised  the 
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Roman  and  English  dilettanti.     Robinson  got  together  a 
large  party  of  them,  on  purpose  to  produce  befcire  them  a 
portrait  for  which  he  had  secretly  sat  to  West.     It  was 
known  that  he  had  been  sitting  for  his  portrait  to  Menga, 
a  painter  of  the  very  highest  reputation;  and  he  gave  oo 
hint  that  the  picture  produced  was  by  another  hand.     It 
was  admired  by  the  company  as  a  signal  improvement  of 
Mengs's    style  of  colouring;  and   only  one  keen  inspector 
could  detect  some  inferiority  to  Mengs  in  point  of  dravdng. 
It  was  eloquently  praised  by  all;  and  all  were  astonished 
when   the   real  artist,  to  whom   Robinson  had    been   the 
while  interpreting  their  plausive  observations,  was  pointed 
out  to  them.     As  artists  are  reputed,  in  common  with  poets, 
a  jealous  and  irritable  race,  it  is  highly  to  the  credit  of 
Mengs  that  he  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  strange  Quaker 
interloper  and   rival,  and  gave  him  the  most  liberal  and 
beneficial  advice,  which  he  has  ever  since  recollected  with 
gratitude.     He  ingenuously  told  West  that  his  attainments 
were  above  any  need  of  a  laborious  course  of  discipline  and 
imitative  labour  at  Rome,  and  sketched  to  him  a  plan  for 
availing  himself  the  most  effectually  of  all  the  great  schools 
and  repositories  of  Italy. 

EFFECTS  OF   EXCITEMENT. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  so  exquisitely  susceptible  a  mind, 
suddenly  brought  from  a  scene  of  quiet  and  humble  sim- 
plicity, and  plunged  among  such  a  combination  of  enchant* 
ments,  should  have  been  in  a  state  of  excitement  little  leas 
than  feverish.  He  became  sleepless  and  ill ;  and  the  resnh 
of  a  consultation  of  the  best  physicians  in  Rome,  was  a 
formal  communication  to  Mr.  Robinson,  that  his  friend  must 
immediately  quit  the  capital,  and  seek  relief  from  the 
irritated  state  of  his  sensibility,  in  quiet  and  retirement 
This  relief  he  obtained  by  passing  a  short  time  at  L^hom. 
On  his  returning  to  Rome,  the  same  vivid  unmitigated 
impressions  reduced  him  again  to  the  same  condition;  and 
the  fever,  from  which  he  once  more  recovered  at  Leghorn, 
left  an  affection  in  his  ankle,  which  cost  him  a  painful  con- 
finement of  eleven  months,  to  his  couch  and  chamber  at 
Florence,  whither  he  had  been  conveyed  for  the  benefit  of 
consulting  an  eminent  surgeon. 
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west's  GBAND   TOI7B  AND  ARBIVAL  IN  ENGLAND. 

After  West* 8  perfect  recovery,  he  made,  in  pursuance  of 
Mengs's  suggestions,  an  extensive  tour  for  the  study  of  the 
grand  works  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy;  and 
finally,  he  came  by  Paris  to  England;  having  experienced 
throughout  every  part  of  his  visit  to  Italy  the  most 
gratifying  facilities,  and  the  most  marked  liberality  and 
kindness.  Indeed,  the  whole  narrative  of  his  life  is  dis- 
tinguished, almost  beyond  example,  by  favourable  incidents 
and  concurrences,  by  happy  opportunities,  by  little  auspicious 
interventions  of  kindness  and  patronage.  In  short,  almost 
all  things  seemed  to  arrange  themselves  into  a  plan,  without 
his  control,  to  promote  the  purpose  of  his  solicitude  and 
ambition. 


RETROSPECT  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.* 

Ddrino  many  generations,  there  has  been  a  powerful  excite- 
ment of  mental  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  all 
kinds  ;  a  various  and  wonderful  fertility  of  literary  produc- 
tions ;  and  a  grand  progress  in  sciences  and  arts.  In  several 
nations,  and  especially  in  our  own,  there  has  been  an  earnest 
speculation,  accompanied  with  a  multiplicity  of  experiments, 
on  everything  relating  to  the  social  economy,  and  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  morals,  politics,  and  legislation.  And  what  has  been 
the  result  of  all  this,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ?  It  has  been  that,  for  a  space  of  time  nearly  approaching 
the  average  term  of  human  life,  the  ambitious  and  malignant 
passions  have  raged  with  an  unparalleled  intensity,  through 
the  civilized  and  Christian  world,  and  deluged  the  wide  field 
of  Europe  with  blood.  In  contempt  of  all  deprecation, 
remonstrance,  prediction,  and  experience  of  suffering,  the 
fury  for  destruction  has  driven  on,  accompanied  with,  and 
stimulated  by,  all  kinds  of  crimes,  irreligion,  and  delusion  ; 
and  at  its  suspension  at  length,  by  a  peace  without  the  spirit 

*  TraveU  in  BraiiL    By  Henry  Koster.    4to.    181({. 
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or  expected  benefits  of  peace,  it  has  left  the  nations  in  t 
state  of  internal  agitation  and  poverty,  and  rnggnLrtted 
depravity,  which  depravity  is  punished  by  a  con  tin  nance  of 
despotism,  the  establishments  of  superstition,  and  the  omem 
of  still  more  miseries  to  come. 

ANTICIPATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  PR06BK8S. 

From  the  revolutions,  counter-revolutions,  and  present 
humiliated  state  of  Europe,  a  large  share  of  inquisitive 
attention  is  passing  to  those  parts  of  America,  which  are  the 
scene  of  so  much  that  is  strange  and  stupendous  in  physical 
nature,  and  of  so  much  that  is  now  beginning  to  be  important 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  a  striking  and  gratifying 
spectacle,  to  see  a  race,  or  rather  a  diversity  of  races,  ftn- 
tastically  mingled  and  confused,  rising  from  an  inveterste 
state  of  oppression,  degradation,  and  insignificance,  into 
energy,  and  invincibly  working  their  way  to  independence^ 
even  though  it  be  through  a  wide  tumult  of  disorders  and 
calamities — the  only  course  through  which  it  appears  to  be 
the  destiny  of  man,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  attain  the 
ultimate  state  of  freedom  and  peace.  Melancholy  as  the 
medium  is  through  which  alone  we  can  look  forwiuxl  to  the 
happier  condition  of  these  awakening  tribes,  there  is  the 
stimulating  prospect  of  many  great  events  in  the  passage 
through  it,  of  an  advancement  and  unfolding  of  mind,  of 
rapid  changes,  surprising  incidents,  and  signal  interpositions 
of  Providence.  And  if  it  should  be  asked — wherein  will 
this  course  of  calamities,  changes,  and  wonders,  have  any 
such  essential  difference  from  the  analogous  trains  of  events 
resulting,  hitherto,  in  so  little  good  in  our  own  part  of  the 
world,  as  to  authorize  any  pleasure  in  the  prospect  ? — we 
may  at  least  reply,  with  no  small  delight,  that  there  arc 
religious  grounds  for  hoping  that  the  series  of  errors,  crimes, 
and  miseries,  will  be  of  much  shorter  duration  in  this  new 
region,  than  it  has  been  in  Europe.  We  firmly  maintain,  in 
spite  of  the  actuat  state  of  things,  the  hope,  that  the  better 
age,  which  inspired  men  have  predictively  celebrated,  is  not 
very  far  off;  and  we  may  well  assure  ourselves  that  when  it 
shall  arrive  to  bless  one  part  of  the  world,  the  other  portions 
will  not  be  left  to  work  through  a  long  protracted  process  of 
failure  and  misery. 
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Nature  has  furnished  in  this  New  World  a  theatre  in 
superb  correspondence  and  rivalry  with  whatever  there  can 
be  of  the  great  and  magnificent  in  the  human  drama.  The 
images  of  its  grand  scenery  will  be  in  a  measure  associated 
with  the  men.  and  their  proceedings,  in  the  minds  contem- 
plating their  rise  to  independence  and  importance ;  so  that 
a  certain  adventitious  lustre  will  seem  to  be  reflected  on  the 
transactions  of  a  people,  vanquishing  tyrants,  constituting 
their  politics,  extending  their  plantations,  opening  their 
schools  of  literature  and  science,  and,  at  length,  dashing  to 
the  ground  their  systems  and  institutions  of  superstition, 
amid  the  magnificence  of  the  most  stupendous  mountains, 
volcanoes,  and  torrents,  and  the  riches  of  a  mighty  fertility 
of  vegetable  and  vital  forms.  It  must  be  a  spirit  very  little 
imaginative,  and  very  little  prone  to  enthusiastic  and  poetic 
feeling,  that  would  not  be  sensible  of  a  greater  captivation  in 
contemplating  such  a  course  of  events  as  displayed  on  such 
a  field,  than  if  the  local  scene  were  like  the  Netherlands,  or 
the  steppes  of  Tartary.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
acknowledged,  that  this  fine  illusion  of  association  will  have 
a  greater  effect  on  contemplative  minds  in  Europe,  and  on 
cultivated  travellers,  than  on  the  people  themselves,  the  mass 
of  whom  will  not,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  refined 
and  elevated  into  any  ambitious  sympathy  with  the  sublimity 
which  predominates  over  their  territory. 

SPANISH    AMERICA    AND   HUMBOLDT. 

The  attention  and  interest  now  attracted,  and  which  will 
be  progressively  more  attracted,  to  the  southern,  and  to  what 
was  till  lately  the  Spanish  part  of  the  northern  division  of 
the  American  continent,  as  the  scenes  of  momentous  changes 
in  the  state  of  the  nations,  and  of  wonderful  phenomena  in 
nature,  will  ensure  a  favourable  reception  to  every  authentic 
work  which  brings  from  those  quarters  any  considerable 
share  of  new  information.  Within  the  last  few  years,  a 
number  of  travellers  have  adventured,  and  have  brought  us 
their  contributions :  far  above  all  others,  Humboldt,  who  has 
accomplished  more  than  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect 
from  any  future  individual  zealot  for  novelty  and  knowledge. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  extent  of  the  tracts  surveyed  by 
him,  on  tlieir  quality,  with  respect  to  the  difficulty  and  toil 
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of  traversing  them,  and  the  diversity  of  their  appearances. 
and  on  the  various  distinct  classes  of  the  traveller's  observa- 
tions and  researches,  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  behold  such  an 
exemplification  of  what  is  practicable  to  a  mind  shut  up  ia 
a  frame  of  heavy  matter,  slow  of  movement,  soon  fatigued, 
and  liable  to  innumerable  maladies  and  mischiefs.* 

Our  author  (Koster)  had  a  pleasant  voyage,  of  thirty-five 
days,  from  Liverpool  to  Pemambuco,  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1 809.  At  Recife  (for  that  is  the  name  of  the  town, 
Pemambuco  being  properly  the  name  of  the  captaincy). 
he  instantly  found  himself  in  pleasant  society,  native  and 
imported,  and  entered  with  vivacity  into  their  convivialities. 
The  society  he  acknowledges  was  very  frivolous.  At  many 
of  the  houses  of  the  Portuguese,  he  found  the  card-tables 
occupied  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  when  one  person 
rose  another  took  his  place  ;  and  thus  excepting  an  interval 
for  dinner,  the  battle  would  be  gallantly  fought  the  livelong 
day,  against  the  old  invading  enemy — time.  There  ware 
other  auxiliary  resources,  *' music,  dancing,  playing  at 
forfeits/*  dinner  parties,  and  rides  to  Recife.  The  habits 
indeed,  he  remarks,  were  very  much  the  same,  at  this  place 
of  summer  adjournment,  as  at  the  English  watering  places. 

GOOD   FRIDAY   IN    THE    BRAZILS. 

There  arc  a  multitude  of  occasions  for  observing  what  a 
mighty  power  of  ingenuity,  or  we  may  say  genius,  is 
exercised  by  the  depravity  of  the  human  mind.  The  most 
striking  of  the  exemplifications  is,  that  religion,  even  the 
Christian  religion,  the  grand  heaven-descended  opponent  of 
all  evil,  can  be  perverted  by  this  genius,  to  subserve 
absolutely  every  purpose  of  iniquity  and  vanity,  every 
passion  and  taste,  from  the  most  frivolous  to  the  most 
infernal  In  the  place  of  our  author's  Transatlantic  sojourn, 
as  indeed  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  religion  is  one 
of  the  most  stimulant  and  favourite  diversions.  He  wit- 
nessed all  the  gaieties,  shows,  frolics,  and  riotous  indulgences 
of  the  Easter  season  ;  of  which  the  zest  was  heightened  by 
mummery  of  a  more  solemn  cast  on  Good  Friday. 

*  Alluding  to  his  TravelB,  recently  republiBhed  in  8  vols,  post  8vo. 
.  10a.  6d.    B^    1852. 
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"  On  the  following  day,  Qood  Friday,  the  decorationa  of  the 
churches,  the  dress  of  the  women,  and  even  the  manner  of  both 
86X68  were  changed  (from  the  flare  of  gay  finery  on  Holy 
Thursday) ;  all  was  dismal.  In  the  momiog  I  went  to  the 
church  of  the  Sacramento,  to  witness  a  representation  of  our 
Saviour's  descent  from  the  cross.  The  church .  was  much 
crowded.  An  enormous  curtain  hung  from  the  ceiling,  ex- 
cluding from  sight  the  whole  of  the  principal  chapel.  An 
Italian  missionary  friar  of  the  Penha  convent,  with  a  long 
beard,  and  dressed  in  a  thick  dark  brown  cloth  habit,  was  in 
the  pulpit,  and  about  to  commence  an  extempore  sermon.  After 
an  exordium  of  some  length,  adapted  to  the  day,  he  cried  out, 
'  Behold  Him  !*  the  curtain  immediately  dropped,  and  discovered 
an  enormous  cross,  with  a  full-sized  wooden  image  of  our  Saviour, 
exceedingly  well  carved  and  painted,  and  around  it  a  number  of 
angels  represented  by  young  persons,  all  finely  decked  out,  and 
each  bearing  a  large  pair  of  outstretched  wings,  made  of  gauze ; 
a  man  dressed  in  a  bob- wig,  and  a  pea-green  robe,  as  St  John, 
and  a  female  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  as  the  Magdalen  ; 
whose  character,  as  I  was  informed,  seemingly  that  nothing 
miffht  be  wanting,  was  not  the  most  pure.  The  friar  continued 
with  much  vehemence,  and  much  action,  his  narrative  of  the 
Crucifixion ;  and  after  some  minutes  again  cried  out,  '  Behold 
they  take  Him  down  ;*  when  four  men,  habited  in  imitation  of 
Boman  soldiers,  stepped  forward.  The  countenances  of  these 
persons  were  in  paii;  concealed  by  black  crape.  Two  of  them 
ascended  ladders  placed  on  each  side  against  the  cross,  and  one 
took  down  the  board,  bearing  the  letters  I.  N.  R.  L  Then  was 
removed  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  a  white  cloth  was  put  over, 
and  pressed  down  upon  the  head  ;  which  was  soon  taken  off,  and 
shown  to  the  people,  stained  with  the  circular  mark  of  the  crown 
in  blood.  This  done,  the  nails  which  transfixed  the  hands,  were 
by  degrees  knocked  out,  and  this  produced  a  violent  beating  of 
breasts  among  the  female  part  of  the  coDgregation.  A  long 
white  linen  bandage  was  next  passed  under  each  arm-pit  of  the 
image  ;  the  nail  which  secured  the  feet  was  removed  ;  the  figure 
was  let  down  very  gently,  and  was  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a 
white  sheet.  All  this  was  done  by  word  of  command  oy  the 
preacher.  The  sermon  was  then  quickly  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  we  left  the  church." 

IMPOSED  DEFERENCE. 

He  notices  two  inconveniences  which  Englishmen  had  to 
encounter,  at  their  influx,  a  few  years  back,  into  Pemambuco. 
The  established  custom  required  them  to  take  off  the  hat  in 
passing  a  sentinel,  or  meeting  in  the  streets  a  military 
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guard  ;  and  to  fall  on  their  knees  on  meeting  the  procession 
of  the  Sacrament,  carried  to  dying  persons,  and  so  to  remain 
till  it  went  out  of  sight.     The  first  was  intolerable,  and  was 
uniformly  and  firmly  refused,  as  an  improper  submission,  we 
suppose,  iov  freemen :  but  as  to  the  religious  afiTair,  the  act 
of  idolatrous  homage,  that  was  far  too  trifling  a  matter  to  be 
worth  a  scruple  or  an  effort  of  spirit  in  Protestants  :  "  Here 
Englishmen  (says  Mr.  Koster),  in  some  degree  conformed, 
in  proper  deference,  to  the  religion  of  the  country,"     In  plain 
terms,  they  repelled  the  one  demand  because  it  was  insulting 
to  themselves;  they  acquiesced  in  the  other,  because  it  was 
insulting  only  to   God,     Has  this  unhappy  nation,  at  this 
late  and  calamitous  period,  yet  to  learn,  that  the  worst  of  all 
omens  for  a  people's  liberties,  is  a  prevailing  contempt  of 
the  claims  of  the  Most  High  ?     To  a  religious  man,  deeply 
sharing  in  the  zeal  for  freedom  and  political  amelioration,  it 
affords  but  a  melancholy  presage  to  see  so  little  hold  of  reli- 
gion  on  the   national   mind,   so  little  recognition   of  the 
Governor  of  the  world,  so  little  perception,  that  the  oppres- 
sive evils  of  which  bad  men  are  the  immediate  infiictors, 
are  the  inflictions  of  His  justice  ;  and  that  something  more  is 
required  for  the  effectual  vindication  of  rights,  than  the  mere 
energy  of  reaction  against  the  instruments  of  oppression. 


VEGETABLE   AND   ANIHAL  INCONVENIENCES. 

Large  tracts  of  the  captaincy  of  Seara  are  an  eternal 
sand,  only  not  quite  so  burning  and  volatile  as  in  the 
African  deserts.  Other  parts  are  covered  with  thickets, 
completely  impervious  but  by  some  narrow  path  which  has 
been  cut  through  the  dense  substance  with  billhooks  and 
hatchets.  We  transcribe  the  description  of  one  of  the 
vegetable  productions  which  contribute  to  render  them  so: — 

'  ''The  expo  is  a  plant  consisting  of  long  and  flexible  shoots 
which  twist  themselves  around  the  trees,  and  as  some  of  the 
sprouts  which  have  not  yet  fixed  upon  any  branch,  are  moved  to 
and  fro  by  the  wind,  they  catch  u]X)n  a  neighbouring  tree,  and 
as  the  operation  continues  for  many  years  undisturbed,  a  kind  of 
net-work  is  made,  of  irregular  form,  but  difficult  to  pass  through. 
Several  kinds  of  cipo  are  used  as  cordage  in  making  fences,  and 
ibr  many  other  purposes." 
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Animal  nuisances  were  furnished  in  due  proportion. 
With  one  of  them  he  made  an  early  acquaintance  : — 

"  I  laid  down  in  my  clothes,  but  Boon  started  up,  finding  my- 
self uneasy.  The  guide  saw  me,  and  called  out, '  O  sir,  you  are 
covered  with  carapatosJ*  I  then  perceived  them,  and  felt  still 
more  their  bites.  Instantly  throwing  off  part  of  my  clothes,  but 
with  the  remainder  upon  me,  I  ran  into  the  water,  and  there 
began  to  take  them  on.  The  carapato,  or  tick,  is  a  small  flat 
insect  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  about  the  size  of  four  pin-heads 
placed  together ;  it  fastens  upon  the  skin,  and  will  in  time  eat 
its  way  into  it.  It  is  dangerous  to  pull  it  out  quickly,  when 
already  fixed ;  for  if  the  nead  remains,  inflammation  U  not 
unfrequently  the  consequence." 


RAPID   VEGETATION   IN    THE    BRAZILS. 

It  was  pleasing  to  observe,  in  the  sudden  efiect  of  the 
rain,  the  wonderfully  sensitive  state  of  a  soil  in  all  appear- 
ance utterly  burnt  up  : — 

"The  rapidity  of  vegetation  in  Brazil  is  truly  astonishing 
Bain  in  the  evening  upon  good  soil  will  by  sun-rise  have  given 
a  greenish  tinge  to  the  earth,  which  is  increased,  if  the  rain  con- 
tinues on  the  second  day,  to  sprouts  of  grass  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  these  on  the  third  day  are  sufficiently  long  to  be  picked  up 
by  the  half-starved  cattle." 

IGNORANCE   AND   CREDULITY   OF    THE    8ERTANEJ0S. 

The  ignorance  of  Sertanejos  is  extreme,  few  of  them 
possessing  even  the  commonest  i*udiment3  of  knowledge. 
Their  religion  is  confined  to  a  few  ceremonies,  relics,  and 
charms  ;  some  of  which  last  are  the  resource  of  persons 
bitten  by  serpents  ;  and  as  all  serpents  are  believed  by  these 
people  to  be  venomous,  while,  in  fact,  many  of  them  are  not, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  reputed  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
charm.  There  was  an  amusing  instance  of  fantastic  credu- 
lity, at  a  house  where  the  travellers  were  answered  by  a 
man  from  within  the  door,  but  who  did  not  open  it,  nor  in 
any  way  venture  to  look  out : — 

"The  guide  explained,  that  the  man  had  been  bitten  by  a 
snake,  and  that  the  bite  of  this  8p)ecie8  only  became  fatal  if  the 
man  who  had  received  it  saw  any  female  animal,  and  particu- 
arly  a  woman,  for  thirty  days  after  the  misfortune.^' 
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THE   MUMMY-PITS   OF   THEBES  ♦ 

The  long  descent  from  Essouan  to  the  Mediterranean,  was 
performed  bj  the  travellers  without  many  difficulties  or 
adventures,  and  with  an  active  attention  to  the  stupendous 
monuments  of  the  labours  and  superstition  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants.  The  aspirants  to  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  darkest  solemnity  of  antiquity,  in  the  sepulchral  retire- 
ments inhabited  now  by  the  forms  of  those  beings  that 
finished  their  living  career  several  thousands  of  years  since, 
will  be  gratified  to  be  assured  that  many  of  the  remotely 
interior  recesses  of  the  grand  excavated  cemetery  of  Thebes, 
remain  yet  unprofaned  by  research.  These  repositories  of 
the  dead  are  called  mummy-pits.  The  following  scene 
forms  a  most  striking  picture  : — 

'*  Our  curiosity  induced  us,  during  our  stay  here  *'  (it  was  near 
Thebes),  **  to  descend  into  one  of  the  mummy-pits  that  abound  in 
this  neighbourhood ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  disgusting  scene  of  horror  we  had  to 
encounter.  The  entrance  was  through  a  very  narrow  hole, 
nearly  filled  up  with  rubbish,  by  which  we  made  our  way  into 
a  small  room  about  fifteen  feet  long  and  six  wide  ;  beyond,  we 
reached  a  chamber  somewhat  larger,  and  containing  two  rows  of 
columns.  The  walls  were  covered  with  paintings,  and  at  the  &rther 
end  stood  two  full  length  statues,  male  and  female,  dressed  in 
very  gay  apparel,  and  having  on  one  side  the  figures  of  two 
boys,  and  on  the  other  those  of  two  girls. 

'*  The  whole  of  this  chamber  was  strewed  with  pieces  of  cloth, 
legs,  arms,  and  heads  of  mummies,  left  in  this  condition  by  the 
Arabs  who  visit  these  places  for  the  purpose  uf  rifling  the 
bodies,  and  carrying  off  the  bituminous  substances  with  which 
they  have  been  em^med.  From  the  chamber  above  described, 
two  passages  lead  into  the  interior  and  lower  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  we  penetrated  about  a  hundred  yaras  into  that  whidi 
appeared  the  longest.  Slipping  and  crawling  among  the  various 
fragments  of  these  mutilated  bodies,  we  were  only  able  to  save 
ourselves  from  falling  by  catching  hold  of  the  lee,  arm,  or  skull 
of  a  mummy,  some  of  which  were  lying  on  the  ground,  but 
many  still  standing  in  the  niches  where  they  had  been 
originally  placed/* 

*  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  Egypt  and  the  Country  beyond  the 
Cataracts.    By  Thomas  Leg^  Esq.,  ILP.    4to.    1816. 
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So  that  our  countrymen  obtained  a  sight  which  had  been 
permitted  to  none  of  the  French  explorers  during  their 
occupation  of  the  country, — that  of  entire  mummies,  stand- 
ing in  their  ancient  position. 

DANOEROUS  ADVENTUHE   IN   THE   HUMMT-PIT8. 

We  now  transcribe  the  account  of  an  adventure,  which 
we  think  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  stories  to  be  found 
in  any  book  of  travels. 

A  Greek,  whom  the  travellers  met  at  Thebes,  informed 
them  that,  in  pursuit  of  some  predatory  Arabs,  of  the  village 
of  Amabdi,  not  far  from  Manfalout,  he  had  observed 
several  of  them  disappear  by  descending  into  a  mummy- 
pit.  He  and  his  soldiers  went  down  in  search  of  them, 
but  in  vain.  At  the  bottom  they  observed  fragments  of 
mummies  of  crocodiles  scattered  about ;  and  the  pit 
appeared  to  communicate  with  lateral  galleries  of  unknown 
extent,  where  were  probably  deposited  the  crocodile  mum- 
mies from  among  which  these  fragments  had  been  rifled. 
Our  author  and  his  companions  were  determined  to  see 
what  these  caves  did  actually  contain,  and  with  considerable 
difficulty  induced  some  Arabs  of  Amabdi  to  become  their 
guides.  The  descent  was  a  circular  hole,  of  ten  feet 
diameter,  and  about  eighteen  deep.  Our  author,  Mr.  Smelt^ 
and  an  American  named  Barthow,  descended  with  three 
Arabs,  leaving  one  at  the  top  with  an  Abyssinian  mer- 
chant, and  the  sailors,  who  were  to  take  care  of  the 
clothes  ;  for  the  Arabs  had  recommended  them  to  strip, 
which  they  did  in  part,  keeping  on  their  shirts  and  trow- 
sers,  in  the  latter  of  which  Mr.  ^Legh  concealed  a  brace 
of  pocket  pistols,  as  he  by  no  means  liked  the  manner,  and 
a  previous  muttering  consultation  of  the  Arabs.  Each  had 
a  torch,  and  they  found  their  way  from  the  bottom  of  this 
hole  into  a  larger  chamber,  strewed,  as  the  Greek  had 
described,  with  fragments  of  crocodile  mummies.  From  this 
they  passed  through  the  windings  of  a  low  gallery,  and  after 
proceeding  for  more  than  an  hour,  came  out  into  a  large 
apartment,  which  they  recognised  as  the  same  from  which 
they  had  set  out.  The  conductors  at  first  denied  this,  but, 
<m  the  travellers  persisting,  acknowledged  that  it  was,  and 
said  they  had  lost  their  way  ;  but  assured  the  party  of  being 
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led  to  the  mummies  if  they  would  make  another  ftttenipt 
Thej  next  approached  a  chamber  *'  guarded  by  a  trench  of 
unknown  depth,  and  wide  enough  to  require  a  good  leap." 

*'  The  first  Arab  jumped  the  ditch,  and  we  all  followed  him. 
The  passage  we  entered  was  extremely  small,  and  so  low  in 
some  places  as  to  oblige  us  to  crawl  ft&t  on  the  ground,  and 
almost  always  on  our  hands  and  knees.  The  intricacies  of  its 
windings  resembled  a  labyrinth,  and  it  terminated  at  length  in 
a  chamoer  much  smaller  than  that  we  had  left,  but,  lu^e  it^ 
containing  nothing  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  Our  search  hitherto 
had  been  fruitless,  but  the  mummies  might  not  be  far  distant ; 
another  effort  and  we  might  still  be  successful. 

''The  Arab  whom  I  followed,  and  who  led  the  way,  now 
entered  another  gallery,  and  we  all  continued  to  move  in  tha 
same  manner  as  before,  each  preceded  by  a  guide.  We  had  not 
gone  far  before  the  heat  became  excessive  ; — for  my  own  part,  I 
found  my  breathing  extremely  difficult,  my  head  began  to  adie 
most  violently,  and  I  had  a  most  distressing  sensation  of  ftdnest 
about  the  heart. 

'*  We  felt  we  had  got  too  far,  and  yet  were  almost  deprived 
of  the  power  of  returning.  At  this  moment,  the  torch  of  the 
first  Arab  went  out ;  I  was  close  to  him,  and  saw  him  fall  on 
his  side  ;  he  uttered  a  groan — his  legs  were  strongly  convulaed, 
and  I  heard  a  rattling  noise  in  his  throat — ^he  was  dead.  The 
Arab  behind  me,  seeing  the  torch  of  his  companion  extin- 
guished, and  conceiving  he  had  stumbled,  passed  me,  advanced  to 
his  assistance,  and  stopped.  I  observed  him  appear  faint, 
totter,  and  fall  in  a  moment — he  also  was  dead.  The  third  Arab 
came  forward,  and  made  an  effort  to  approach  the  bodies,  but 
stopped  short.  We  looked  at  each  other  in  silent  horror.  The 
danger  increased  every  instant ;  our  torches  burnt  faintly  ;  our 
breathing  become  more  difficult ;  our  knees  tottered  under  us, 
and  we  felt  our  strength  nearly  gone. 

*•  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost — the  American,  Barthow,  cried 
to  us  to  *  take  courage,'  and  we  began  to  move  back  as  fkst  as 
we  could.  We  heard  the  remaining  Arab  shouting  after  us, 
calling  us  Caffres,  imploring  our  assistance,  and  upbraiding  ut 
with  deserting  him.  But  we  were  obliged  to  leave  him  to  his 
fate,  expecting  every  moment  to  share  it  with  him.  The  wind- 
ings of  the  passages  through  which  we  had  come  increased  the 
difficulty  of  our  escape ;  iVe  might  take  a  wrong  turn,  and 
never  reach  the  great  chamber  we  had  first  entered.  Even 
supposing  we  took  the  shortest  road,  it  was  but  too  probable 
our  strength  would  fsdl  us  before  we  arrived.  We  had  each  of 
us  separately,  and  unknown  to  one  another,  observed  attentively 
the  aifferent   shapes  of  the  stones  which  projected  into   the 
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galleries  we  had  passed,  so  that  each  had  an  imperfect  clue 
to  the  labTrinth  we  had  now  to  retrace.  We  compared  notes, 
and  only  on  one  occasion  had  a  dispute,  the  American  differing 
from  my  firiend  and  myself ;  in  this  dilemma  we  were  deter- 
mined by  the  majority,  and  fortunately  were  right  Exhausted 
with  ffttigue  and  terror  we  had  reached  the  ^ge  of  the  deep 
trench,  which  remained  to  be  crossed  before  we  got  into  the 
great  chamber.  Mustering  all  my  strength,  I  leaped,  and  was 
followed  by  the  American.  Smelt  stood  on  the  brmk  ready  to 
drop  with  faiipie.  He  called  out  to  us  **  for  God's  sake  to  help 
him  over  the  ^sse,  or  at  least  to  stop,  if  only  for  five  minutes, 
to  allow  him  time  to  recover  his  strength.'*  It  was  impossible : 
to  stay  was  death,  and  we  coidd  not  resist  the  desire  to  push  on 
and  reach  the  open  air.  We  encouraged  him  to  summon  all  his 
force,  and  he  cleared  the  trench.  Wnen  we  reached  the  open 
air  it  was  one  o'clock,  and  the  heat  in  the  sun  about  160^.  Our 
sailors,  who  were  waiting  for  us,  had  luckily  a  bardak  full  of 
water,  which  they  sprinkled  upon  us  ;  but  though  a  little 
refreshed,  it  was  not  possible  to  climb  the  sides  of  the  pit ;  they 
unfolded  their  turbans,  and  slinging  them  round  our  bodies, 
drew  us  to  the  top.'* 

The  state  of  debility  in  which  they  emerged  from  this 
den  of  death,  was  stimulated  to  immediate  effort  by  appre- 
hensions of  another  kind.     Not  venturing  to  teU  the  plain 
truth  of  a  fact  of  which  they  were  aware  it  would  be  of 
little  use  to  attempt  to  explain  the  cause  to  the  barbarians  of 
the  place,  they  replied  to  the  inquiries  of  the  astonished 
Arab  who  had  remained  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  that  his 
three  friends  would    soon    appear,   being   "employed    in 
bringing  out  the  mummies  which  had  been   found  ;"  and 
they  hastened  away  to  reach  their  cangia,  moored  at  Manfa- 
lout,  in  order  to  be  gone  before  there  should  be  time  for  the 
rage  of  the  Arabs  to  be  brought  upon  them  by  the  belief 
that  they  had  murdered  their  guides.     The  stupidity,  how- 
ever, of  the  master  of  the  vessel  detained  it  many  hours 
from  getting  it  into  the  stream  ;  and  when  that  was  effected, 
the  wind  was  so  contrary  that  they  had  only  proceeded  a  few 
miles  when  Turks  on  horseback  and  Arabs  on  foot  came  to 
the  bank,  and,  within  pistol-shot,  summoned  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  cacheff  of  the  town,  to  answer  for  the  murder. 
On  a  stipulation  with  the  Turks  for  their  protection  while 
walking  back  to  the  town,  and  an  allowance  to  carry  their 
arms,  they  returned,  and  were  received  with  a  shout  of 
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revengeful  joy  by  a  large  assemblage  of  armed  Arabs  of 
Amabdi,   waiting  at  the  house  of   the  cacheff ;    and   he 
himself,  notwithstanding  their  explanation,  and  the  firman 
of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  affected  to  treat  them  in  an  angry 
and  menacing  manner.     Retiring  however,  and  summoning 
them  into  a  private  apartment,  he  quite  changed  his   tone^ 
admitted  the  truth  of  their  story,  but  told  them  the  best 
service  he  could  render  them,  was  to  assist  them  to  escape 
secretly,  while  he  amused  their  enemies  ;  for  that  he  had  no 
sufficient  force  to   protect  them  if  the  numerous  armed 
population  of  Amabdi  should  rise  on  the  occasion.     It  was 
80  managed,  therefore,  that  they  got  again  on  board  their 
boat,  which  they  rowed  with  all  their  might ;  but  they  were 
soon  again  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  Arabs, 
who  threatened  to  fire  upon  them  if  they  did  not  return.  Ob 
reaching    the    town,  they    met,  among    their    vociferons 
assailants,  the  wives  and  children  of   the  men  who   had 
perished,  naked  and  smeared  with  mud,  according  to  their 
accustomed  fashion  of  mourning.     Among  the  crowd  at  the 
cacheflTs  house,  they  recognised  the  Arab  whom  they  had 
left  alive,  but  with  no  doubt  of  his  inevitable  fate,  in  the 
cavern.      '*  His  appearance  was  most  wretched,   he  was 
unable  to  stand,  and  was  supported  by  two  of  his  fTiends.*^ 
This  man,  on  being  appealed  to,  confirmed  the  charge  of 
murder,  and  being  interrogated  as  to  the  mode,  said  it  was 
by  magic.     The  incredulity  excited  in  some  of  the  aaditoiSi 
by  this  allegation,  combined  with  the  force  of  some  of  the 
circumstances  proved  in  defence,  produced  a  kind  of  pause 
of  the  indignant  violence,  of   which  the  culprits   availed 
themselves  to  demand,  with   a   peremptory  air,  and  with 
threatening  references  to  the  alliance  of  their  king  with  the 
despot  of  Egypt,  to  be  instantly  sent,  together  with  their 
accusers   to   Ibrahim    Bey,   the   son   of    that   despot,    and 
governor  of  Upper  Egypt,  whose  reputation   for  cruelty 
made  his  very  name  terrible  to  the  company.     At  length,  a 
moderate  sum  of  money  was  suggested  in  the  way  of  com- 
promise,  to   which,   after    a    short    politic    affectation    of 
haughtily    refusing    it,  the    captives    gladly   agreed  ;    and 
they  were  soon  again  making  the  best  of  their  way  down 
the  Nile. 
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SACRED  BATH  AND  FAIR  ON  THE  GANGES.* 

HuRDWAR,  the  bouDdarj  of  British  India  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Delhi  is  well  known  to  be  a  place  of  prodigioas 
resort  at  a  particular  time  of  the  year,  for  the  Brahmins, 
who  have  to  sell  the  blessings  of  superstition,  and  the 
wretched  dupes  who  have  to  buy  them.  Our  author  speaks 
of  this  superstition  and  of  its  haughty  and  its  humiliated 
votaries  in  appropriate  language  of  exposure  and  reprobation. 
The  grand  object  with  a  great  proportion  of  the  crowding 
myriads,  is  to  bathe  in  the  river,  here  at  its  entrance,  with 
all  its  celestial  purity,  into  Hindoostan : — 

^*  Wretches,  loaded  with  enormities,**  says  the  author,  "  and 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  their  sins,  bend  annually  their  steps 
to  this  spot  of  unparalleled  superstition  and  priestcraft.  Here, 
lavishing  on  the  Brahmins  a  portion  of  their  wealth,  they  are 
absolved  of  their  offences,  and  return  to  their  several  homefl 
with  consciences  pure  and  unsullied  as  the  stream  in  which  they 
have  immersed.  The  Brahmins  possessing  amonff  the  Hindoos 
the  highest  spiritual  and  temporal  authority,  utten  on  tt)e 
credulity  of  their  worshippers.  Beliffion,  here,  as  in  the  darker 
ages  of  Europe,  assumes  a  shape  the  bane  and  curse  of  the 
people.  Its  ministers  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of 
this  life ;  and  to  the  delucied  wretch,  who,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
offers  the  few  pice^  industriously  acquired  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  they  point  to  the  heavens,  and  in  promising  future  happi- 
ness, fiul  not  to  menace  everlasting  punishment  for  the  smallness 
of  the  offering." 

At  the  fair,  at  the  end  of  March,  1814,  sixty  thousand 
people  are  supposed  to  have  been  collected  ;  and  doubtless 
the  strangeness  of  the  spectacle  would  be  found  to  warrant 
the  author  8  superlative  terms  in  describing  it : — 

*'  The  spot  on  which  the  fair  is  held,  not  exceeding  a  mile  in 
length,  or  a  third  of  that  in  breadth,  presented  a  medley  of 
Persiaus,  Tartars,  Seiks,  and  natives  from  every  part  of  India. 
Jats,  Rohillas,  Goorkas,  &c.,  of  the  reality  of  which  not  a 
bare  idea  can  be  entertained  in  even  the  most  lively  imagiua- 
tion.  The  astonishing  variety  of  features,  dresses,  language^", 
and  customs  made  the  scene  quite  unrivalled.** 

*  Sketches  of  India,  in  the  Tears  1811,  1812,  1813,  and  1814.  Svoi 
Black  ft  Co.     1816. 
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HINDOO  TOLERANCE  OF   ENGUSH  MUSIONART  PKBACHHTG. 

To  this  re-assemblage  of  all  that  was  scattered  at  Babel,  ww 
added,  a  striking  singularity,  that  of  an  English  **  Anabftptiflt 
missionary,"  lecturing  on  the  Bible  to  tlus  manj-featnred 
mass  of  idolaters.  What  shall  we  think  of  the  personal 
temerity  of  a  man  who  could  thus  expose  himself  to  the 
fanatical  rage  of  so  many  hundreds  of  Brahmins,  and  so 
many  thousands  of  devotees  obsequious  to  their  prompting? 
— for  the  personal  danger  attending  such  a  proYoeation  is 
immediate  and  extreme,  as  all  the  world  has  been  made  to 
hear.  Nine  in  ten  of  our  gentlemen  from  India,  would  at 
any  time  have  pronounced  that  a  person  who  should  do  this 
must  be  a  madman,  and  would  tempt  and  deserve  his  fate. 
We  transcribe  the  story  as  given  by  our  author : — 

'^  Durinff  the  greater  part  of  this  fair,  which  lasted  naaijly 
three  weeks,  an  Anabaptist  missionary  ^Mr.  Chamberlain)  ia 
the  service  of  her  Highness  the  Begum  Sumroo,  attended,  and 
from  a  Hindoostanee  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  read  daily  a 
considerable  portion.  His  knowledge  of  the  language  was  is 
that  of  an  accomplished  native ;  bis  delivery  impreaaive,  aad 
his  whole  manner  partook  much  of  mildness  and  benignity.  In 
line,  he  was  such  as  all  who  undertake  the  arduous  and  painful 
duties  of  a  missionary  should  be.  No  abuse,  no  language  which 
could  in  any  way  injure  the  sacred  service  he  was  employed  in, 
e»caped  his  lips.  Having  finished  his  allotted  portion,  on  eveiy 
part  of  which  he  commented  and  explained,  he  recited  a  shott 
prayer,  and  concluded  the  evening  by  bestowing* his  blessing  ob 
all  assembled.  At  first,  as  may  be  expected,  ms  auditors  were 
few :  a  pretty  convincing  proof,  when  sixty  thousand  people 
were  collected,  that  it  was  not  through  mere  curiosity  they 
subsequently  increased.  For  the  first  four  or  five  days  ne  wai 
not  surrounded  by  more  than  as  many  hundred  Hindoos  ;  in  ten 
days  his  congregation  liad  increased  to  as  many  thousands.  From 
this  time,  tu  the  conclusion  of  the  fair,  they  varied,  but  never 
fell  below  eight  thousand.  They  sat  around  and  lu»tened  with 
an  attention  which  would  have  reflected  credit  on  a  Christiaa 
audience.  On  the  missionary's  retiring,  they  every  evening 
cheered  him  home  with  '  May  the  Padre  live  for  ever  !  * 

*'  Such  was  the  reception  of  a  missionary  at  Hurdwar,  the 
lioretto  of  the  Hindoos,  at  a  time  when  five  lacs  of  people  were 
<*ompnted  to  have  been  assembled,  and  whither  Branmms  from 
far  and  near  had  considered  it  their  duty  to  repair.  What 
was  not  the  least  singular,  many  of  these  Brahmins  formed  a 
piu*t  of  hb  congregation.    They  paid  the  greatest  deference  to 
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all  that  fell  from  him,  and  when  in  doubt  requested  an  explana- 
tion. Their  attendance  was  regular,  and  many  whose  counte- 
nances were  marked,  were  ever  the  first  in  assembling.  Thus, 
instead  of  exciting  a  tamult,  as  was  at  first  apprehended,  by 
attempting  conversion  at  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  idolatry, 
Mr.  Cliamberlain,  by  bis  prudence  and  moderation,  commanded 
attention ;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  ere  the  conclusion  of  the 
fiiir,  effected  his  purpose,  by  converting  to  Christianity  men  of 
some  character  and  reputation.** 

As  to  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  missionaries 
appear  among  the  natives,  without  attendants,  with  the 
evident  signs  of  being  destitute  of  that  wealth  which  the 
Hindoo  adores,  without  any  specific  authority  or  protection 
from  the  government,  in  short,  as  we  are  told,  "  vagabonds,'* 
proposing  a  religion  poor  in  attractions  of  external  pomp, — 
they  would  have  been  truly  as  foolish  as  their  bitterest  haters, 
or  rudest  scoffers  have  ever  called  them,  if  they  had  entered 
on  their  design  without  a  firm  presumption  that  the  cause  to 
which  they  devoted  themselves  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
power  quite  different  from  that  of  exterior  show,  and 
infinitely  more  than  a  compensation  for  its  absence, 

INHUMANITY  OP   TOE   HINDOOS. 

The  Hindoos  seem  devoid  of  humanity  and  natural  affec- 
tion. They  can  with  all  imaginable  composure  take  their  aged 
parents  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  suffocate  them  with 
mud.  And  when  they  can  thus  treat  the  living,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  they  show  a  contempt  totally  unparal- 
leled in  other  regions  of  the  globe,  of  all  decent  attentions 
to  the  dead.  We  transcribe  a  description  of  what  a  voyager 
on  the  Ganges  may  expect  to  see  in  that  sacred  stream, 
especially  near  populous  places  on  its  banks : — 

''  Every  hour  passed  on  the  rivers  of  India  presents  sights 
shocking  to  humanity,  and  sickening  to  the  most  apathetic. 
Crows  and  vultures  are  seen  daily  floating  on  half-eaten  bodies, 
and  glutting  themselves  with  the  entrails,  the  *  shreds  and 
remnants '  of  mortality.  Near  the  holy  city  of  Benares  I  have 
had  my  boats  surrounded  with  dead  bodies,  in  every  stage  of 
decay,  from  those  just  committed  to  the  water,  to  others  in 
the  most  loathsome  state  of  putrefaction.  I  have  seen  the  oars 
of  the  boatman  strike  against  the  mangled  carcases,  and  in  the 
act  of  my  servants  drawing  water  to  drink,  have  often  cautioned 
them  against  the  floating  fragments  of  a  human  body.  In 
extenuation  of  this  disgraceful  custom,  the  natives  urge  their 
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poverty ;  and  I  have  not  nnfrequeDtlj  had  the  happineM  of 
contributing  a  rupee's  worth  of  wood  to  the  decent  treatmeBt 
of  a  parent,  a  sifter,  a  brother,  by  reducing  the  corpse  to  ashea." 

THE  SUTTEE,  OR  THE  BURimfO  OF  WIDOWS. 

In  the  Goorka  territory,  the  Sutteey  or  burning  of  widows,  b 
actually  continued.  One  day,  in  a  romantic  scene,  our  travel* 
ler's  attention  was  C4iught  by  many  rude  piles  of  8tODe%  fiwr 
and  five  feet  high,  erected  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  indi- 
cating various  distances  of  time  by  their  appearance.  He  wv 
informed  they  were  the  monuments  of  women  ao  sacrificed, 
and  that  in  a  few  days  there  would  be  an  opportunity  for 
his  enjoying,  if  he  pleased,  the  spectacle  of  such  a  tranaactioQ. 
He  saw,  and  thus  describes  it  :^- 

"  At  ten  in  the  morning  the  ceremony  began.  A  pile  of  wood, 
about  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  being  previonalv  erected,  tht 
mourner  appeared,  and  having  performed  her  ablutions  la  tlis 
Asflan,  a  clear  meandering  stream  which  ran  near,  walked  thms 
times  round  the  fatal  pile,  and  taking  a  tender  farewell  of  her 
family  and  friends,  prepared  for  tht  last  dreadful  ceremony. 
She  was  a  remote  descendant  of  one  of  the  hill  princes ;  and 
though  too  short  for  a  fine  form,  had  a  fair  and  interesting 
countenance.  Her  natural  beaut v,  heightened  by  her  resolotion, 
would  have  affected  a  heart  of  adamant.  Her  glossy  blade 
hair  hung  dishevelled  on  her  shoulders  ;  and  attired  in  a  yellov 
sheet  (the  garment  of  despair),  this  infatuated  widow  aseended 
the  fatal  pile.  The  noise  of  drums  and  other  native  instmBMBli 
now  became  deafening.  Placing  the  head  of  her  husband  in  hsr 
lap,  she  sat,  seemingly  unconcerned,  and  with  the  continued 
exclamations  of  Kam,  Ram,  witnessed  the  savage  exultations  sf 
the  Brahmins,  as  they  eagerly  applied  torches  to  the  nile.  Ghee 
(clarified  butter)  and  other  inflammable  substances,  navins  bees 
profusely  spread  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  wood,  it  ignited  in  SB 
mstant.  Still  was  heard  the  cry  of  Ram,  Ram :  her  chief 
ambition  appeared  to  consist  in  invoking  her  god  to  the  Isst 
The  flames  had  now  ascended  far  above  the  sufferer,  and  hsr 
agony  was  very  apparent  in  the  agitation  of  the  pile.  But  the 
Brahmins  immediately  threw  on  more  wood,  and  buried  both 
bodies  from  our  sight.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  paint  the  spectude 
which  presented  itself  on  the  flames  being  extinguished  :  it  wsi 
truly  horrible.  Their  ashes  were  collected  and  thrown  into  the 
Assan  ;  and  shortly  after,  a  pile  of  stones,  similar  to  those 
before  mentioned,  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  suttee  hsil 
taken  place." 
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From  the  loftj  desoladon  of  the  snowy  Pindus  our  traveller 
descended  into  the  beautiful  vaUey  of  the  Salympria,  the 
ancient  Peneos;  which  soon  brought  him  to  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  spectacles  seen  in  all  his  peregrinations 
— ^the  rocks  of  Meteora,  surmounted  with  monasteries.  A 
namber  of  rocks,  insulated  and  perpendicular,  standing  up 
like  towers  or  enormous  columns,  of  the  height  of  from 
one  to  three  hundred  feet,  sustain  on  their  summits^  ancient 
monastic  structures,  built,  in  some  instances,  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  crown  of  the  rock,  so  that  the  wall  carries 
upward  the  continuity  of  the  face  of  rock. 

.  ''  Four  of  the  monasteries  actually  occupy  the  whole  summit 
of  the  insulated  rocks  on  which  they  stand  ;  a  perpendicular 
precipice  descending  from  every  side  of  tlie  buildings  into  the 
<(eep-wooded  hollows.  The  only  access  to  these  aerial  prtsoos  is 
by  ropes,  or  by  ladders  firmly  nxed  to  the  rock,  in  those  places 
where  its  surface  affords  any  points  of  suspension  ;  and  these 
ladders,  in  some  instances,  connected  with  artificial  subterranean 
ttianeis.  which  give  a  passage  of  easier  ascent  to  the  buildings 
«[bove.  The  monasteiy,  caUed  by  distinction,  the  Meteora, 
which  is  the  largest  of  the  number,  stands  in  the  remarkable 
aitnation  just  described,  and  is  accessible  only  in  this  method. 
Still  more  extraordinary  is  the  position  of  another  of  these 
.buildings.  It  is  situated  on  a  narrow  rectangular  pillar  of  rock, 
apparently  about  120  feet  in  heisht ;  the  summit  of  which  is 
«o  limited  in  extent,  that  the  waus  of  the  monastery  seem  on 
^Verr  side  to  have  the  same  plane  of  elevation  as  the  perpeu- 
dicaUr  iaoes  of  the  rock.*' 

.  '*  The  number  of  monasteries  at  Meteora,  is  said  to  have  been 
fprmerly  twenty-four;  but  at  present,  owing  partly  to  the 
.wearing  away  of  the  rocks  on  wnich  they  stood,  partly  to  the 
deoay  of  the  buildinss  themselves,  only  ten  of  these  remain, 
Atos  Stephanos,  which  we  visited,  is  among  the  most  extraordi- 
.  nanr  of  the  number  ;  its  height  is  upwards  of  180  feet.** 

^A  small  wooden  shed  projected  beyond  the  plane  of  the 
titS,  from  which  a  rope,  passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  top, 
descended  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  Our  Tartar  snouted  loudly 
to  a  man  who  looked  down,  ordering  him  to  receive  us  into  the 
monastery  ;  but  at  this  time  the  monks  were  engaged  in  their 

^  Travels  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  Albania,  ftc,  during  the  Tears  1818 
and  1818.    By  Henry  HuUaad,  M.p.    4to.    1816. 
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chapelf  and  it  was  ten  miDutes  before  we  oonld  receive  an 
answer  to  his  order,  and  our  reqnest    At  len^h  we  saw  a 
thicker  rope  coming  down  from  the  pulley,  and  attached  to  the 
end  of  it  a  small  rope  net    The  net  reached  the  ground ;  oar 
Tartar  and  a  peasant  spread  it  open,  covered  the  lower  part  with 
an  Albanese  capote,  and  my  friend  and  I  seated  Garaelrea  in 
this  slender  yehide.    As  we  began  to  ascend,  our  weight  drew 
close  the  upper  aperture  of  me  net,  and  we  lay  crouchiag 
together,  scarcely  able,  and  little  willing,  to  stir  either  hand  or 
foot.    We  rose  with  considerable  rapidity;  and  the  projection  of 
the  shed  and  pulley  beyond  the  line  of  the  clifi^  waa  saffident 
to  secure  against  injury  by  striking  upon  the  rock.     Yet  the 
ascent  had  something  in  it  that  was  formidable.      We  were 
absolutely  suspended  in  the  air,  our  only  support  was  the  thin 
cordage  of  a  net,  and  we  were  even  ignorant  of  the  machineiT, 
whether  secure  or  not,  which  was  thus  drawing  us   rapidly 
upwards.    We  finished  the  ascent,  however,  which  is  156  feet,  in 
safety,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes.    When  opposite  the  door 
of  the  wooden  shed,  several  monks  and  other  people  appeared^ 
who  dragged  the  net  into  the  apartment,  and  released  us.     We 
found  on  looking  round  us,  that  these  men  had  been  employed 
in  working  the  windlass ;  and  in  observing  some  of  their  feelide 
and  decayed  figures,  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  danger 
of  our  ascent  had  been  one  of  appearance  only.    Our  servant 
Demetrius,  meanwhile,  had  been  making  a  still  more  difficnlt 
progress  upwards,  by  ladders  fitted  to  the  ledges  of  the  ro^ 
conducting  to  a  subterranean  passage,  which  opens  ont  in  the 
middle  of  the  monastery. 

**  The  monks  received  us  with  civility,  and  we  remiuned  with 
them  more  than  an  hour  in  their  extraordinary  habitation.  The 
buildings  are  spread  irregularly  over  the  whole  summit  of  the 
rock,  enclosing  two  or  three  small  areas;  they  have  no  splendour, 
either  external  or  internal,  and  exhibit  but  the  appearanoes  of 
wretchedness  and  decav.  Nevertheless  the  monks  oondoeied 
us  through  every  one  of  their  dark  and  dilapidated  roonu^  and 
seemed  to  I'ecj^uire  a  tribute  of  admiration,  which,  tiiough  little 
due  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  sought,  might  conscientiow^T 
be  given  to  the  magnificent  natunJ  scenery  aroond  ud 
beneath  their  monastery.** 

The  two  terrestrial  visitants  were  led  to  each  edge  of  the 
platform  of  this  seclusion  from  the  earth,  after  which  they 
made  a  hasty  repast  of  rice  cooked  in  oil ;  a  Turkish  dish 
composed  of  flour,  eggs,  and  oil  ;  bread,  and  thin  wine. 
There  were  only  five  monks,  with  a  few  attendants^  resident 
at  that  time  in  the  monastery :  all  of  them  miserable  ia 
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their  exterior,  and  with  conceptions  as  narrow  and  confined 
as  the  rocka  on  which  thej  live.  Thej  were  quite  ignorant 
of  the  age  of  the  foundation  of  their  edifice,  and  appeared 
to  possess  no  books  of  the  smallest  yalne.  Their  almost  inac- 
cessible situation  has  not  availed  them  against  the  Albanian 
soldiers,  who  have  often  plundered  the  village  and  valleys 
below,  where  lies  their  Uttle  property,  and  whence  their 
supplies  are  furnished,  and  sometimes  compelled  an  admission 
for  the  same  purpose  into  the  monasteries  themselves. 


EXPERIMENTS   ON   THE   GEYSER   SPRINGS.* 

The  author  saw  the  column  of  the  Great  Geyser  rise  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  was  an  exceedingly  remarkable 
circumstance^  that,  by  an  experiment  made  in  the  first 
instance  unthinkingly,  he  found  it  possible  to  provoke  the 
New  Geyser  to  a  premature  repetition  of  its  thundering 
explosion,  and  with  such  an  augmentation  of  its  fury  as  to 
throw  the  boiling  element  to  nearly  double  the  most  usual 
elevation  of  the  column.  Certainly,  it  were  desirable  there 
had  been  time  to  verify  so  strange  a  principle  of  its  agency 
by  a  greater  number  of  experiments  ;  but  the  fact,  taken 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  evidence  afibrded  to  Dr.  Henderson, 
gives  a  strong  presumption  of  such  a  law  of  operation  as  adds 
darker  mystery  to  the  subterraneous  economy.  We  will 
give  his  own  relation  : — 

^  The  morning  after  my  arrival  I  was  awakened  by  its  explo- 
sion about  twenty  minutes  past  four  o*clock  ;  and  hastening  to 
the  crater,  stood  nearly  half  an  hour  contemplating  its  jet,  and 
the  stead V  and  uninterrupted  emission  of  the  column  of  spray 
which  followed,  and  which  was  projected  at  least  a  hundred  feet 
into  the  air.  After  this,  it  gradually  sunk  into  the  pipe,  and  I 
did  not  expect  to  see  another  eruption  till  the  following  morning. 
However,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  great  quantity 
of  the  largest  stones  that  could  be  found  about  the  pliEfcce  had 
been  thrown  into  the  spring,  I  observed  it  begin  to  roar  with 

*  Iceland  ;  or  the  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  that  Island,  during  the 
Years  1814  and  1815.    By  £.  Henderson.    8vo.    Two  vola.     1818. 
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more  violence  than  usual ;  and,  approadiing  the  brink  of  liw 
crater,  I  had  scarcely  time  to  look  down  to  the  aorfiuse  of  the 
water,  which  was  greatly  agitated,  when  the  eraptioa  cooi- 
luenced,  and  the  boiling  water  rushed  up  in  a  moment^  within 
:iu  inch  or  two  of  my  tiutx,  and  continued  its  course  with  mooB- 
ceivable  velocity  into  the  atmosphere.  EEaving  made  a  speedy 
retteat,  I  now  took  my  station  on  the  windward  side,  ana  was 
astonhihed  to  observe  the  elevation  of  the  jets,  some  of  thea 
i-ising  higher  than  two  hundred  feet ;  many  of  the  fragments  of 
stones  were  thrown  much  hi^er,  and  some  of  considerable  mm 
were  raised  to  an  invisible  height.  For  some  time  every  sae- 
ceediug  jet  seemed  to  surpass  the  preceding,  till,  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  subterraneous  caverns  being  spent,  they  gave  plaee 
to  the  column  of  steam,  which  continued  to  rush  up  with  a 
deafening  roar  for  nearly  an  hour. 

''The  periodical  evacuation  of  this  Geyser  having  been  deranged 
by  this  violent  experiment,  no  symptoms  whatever  of  a  fresh 
eruption  appeared  the  following  momincr.  As  I  wished,  how- 
ever, to  see  it  play  ouce  more  before  I  bade  an  everUstine  adiea 
to  these  wonders  of  nature,  and,  especiidly,  being  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  reality  of  my  supposed  discovery,  I  got  my  servant 
to  assist  me,  about  eight  o*clocK,  in  casting  sll  the  loose  stones 
we  could  find  into  the  spring.  We  had  not  ceased  five  minutes 
when  the  wished-for  pnenomena  re-commenced,  and  the  jets 
were  carried  to  a  height  little  inferior  to  what  they  had  gained 
the  preceding  evening." 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  experiments  would  have  been 
more  decisive,  if  the  intervals  had  been  shorter  between  the 
throwing  in  of  the  stones  and  the  preceding  eruptions. 


THE   GREAT   VOLCANO   "  KRABLA  TOKUL." 

The  high  and  disastrous  distinction  held  in  the  history  of 
most  other  countries,  by  dreadful  commotions,  wara^  and 
battles,  is  held  and  rivalled  in  that  of  Iceland  by  the  snb- 
limcr  tumults  and  devastations  of  volcanic  fire.  The  visible 
monuments  of  these  events  have  a  magnificence  and  per- 
manence strikingly  contrasted  with  the  slight  and  vanishing 
traces  of  most  of  the  tragical  events  in  the  human  history. 
The  Krabia  Yokul  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  for- 
midable names  in  the  hi.story  of  Iceland.  At  a  great  dis- 
tance from  its  position,  the  traveller  was  encountered  by 
the  signs  of  its  character  and  memorials  of  its  operations : — 

'*  Having  gained  the  extremity  of  the  sand,  I  encountered  k 
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prodigious  stream  of  lava,  which  having  insiniiated  itself  into 
the  vallejs  that  0(>en  into  the  plain  where  it  has  collected,  I  had 
to  cross  several  times  before  I  reached  the  limit  of  the  day's 
jonmejr.  Of  all  the  lavas  I  had  yet  seen,  this  appeared  iixe 
freshest  and  most  interesting.  It  is  black  as  jet ;  the  blisters 
and  cracks  are  of  an  immense  size  ;  and  most  of  the  chasms  are 
completely  glazed,  and  present  the  most  beautiful  and  grotesque 
stalactitic  appearances.  In  some  places  it  is  spread  out  in  large 
round  cakes,  the  sur&ce  of  which  is  covered  with  round  dimi- 
nutive elevations,  resembling  the  coils  in  a  roll  of  tobacco. 
Where  the  fiery  stream  has  met  with  some  interruption,  and  got 
time  to  cool,  a  crust  has  been  formed,  which,  on  a  fresh  vent 
having  been  opened  below  for  the  egress  of  the  lava,  has  broken, 
and,  intermingling  with  the  more  liquid  masses,  has  been  heaved 
and  tossed  ahout  in  every  direction,  and  now  exhibits  the  wildest 
and  most  fantastic  figures,  which  the  imagination  may  easily 
convert  into  various  objects  of  nature  and  art." 

'*  According  to  the  accounts  given  by  those  who'*  (between 
the  years  1724  and  1730)  "witnessed  the  eruption,  the  stone- 
flood  (Stein&),  as  they  very  emphatically  call^  it,  ran  slowly 
along,  carrying  everything  before  it,  and  burning  with  a  blue 
flame,  like  that  which  proceeds  from  sulphur,  yttt  but  partially 
visible,  owing  to  the  dense  smoke  in  which  it  was  everywhere 
'  developed.  During  the  night,  the  whole  region  appeared  to  be 
one  blaze  ;  the  atmosphere  itself  seemed  to  be  on  fire ;  flashes  of 
liffhtning  darted  along  the  horizon,  and  announced  to  the 
inhabitants  of  distant  districts  the  terrific  scenes  exhibited  in 
this  quarter.  Having  overflowed  the  greater  part  of  the  low- 
lands, the  lava  was  at  len^h  poured  into  the  lake  of  My  vatn, 
which  it  filled  to  a  considerable  distance,  forming  numerous 
little  islands,  and  destroying  the  fish  with  which  it  was  stocked.** 
''The  lake,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  about  forty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, has  been  so  filled  up  with  the  torrents  of  lava  that, 
at  its  extreme  depth  it  does  not  exceed  four  fathoms  and  a 
half,  and  in  most  places  ia  only  between  two  and  three  fathoms 
deep.** 

The  description  of  the  tract  bordering  on  this  lake  ;  the 
dark,  gloomy  appearance  of  the  lake  itself,  boiling  here  and 
there  above  the  chasms  in  the  lava  at  the  bottom,  and 
throwing  up  columns  of  steam;  the  volcanic  mountains  by 
which  it  is  in  part  environed ;  and  "the  deitth-like  silence 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  desolated  region ;" — present 
ft  most  solemn  and  impressive  picture,  strikingly  resembling, 
as  Dr.  Henderson  suggests,  but  we  should  presume  greatly 
iorpassing,  the  scene  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  precincts. 


4Q6  POSTBRIANA. 

THE   SULPHUB  MOUNTAIN. 

A  Stage  or  two  more  brought  oar  adrenturons  traveller  to 
the  Sulphur  Mountain,  with  its  mines,  and  its  boiling  and 
exploding  pits  of  sulphur  and  mud.  The  incessant  eruptionsi 
and  smoke,  and  roaring  of  these  pits,  together  with  the  hot» 
brimstone,  treacherous  consistence  of  the  soil  in  the  vicinitjs 
forming  but  a  crust  over  a  vast  sulphureous  fierj  quagmire 
are  quite  terrible.  It  was  a  worthy  prelude  to  a  spectacle 
of  still  more  appalling  aspect.  At  the  moment  of 
retreating  from  the  "  burning  marl,"  his  attention 
seized  hy  an  immense  volume  of  smoke,  ascending  witk 
velocity  from  some  chasm  or  recess  about  two-thirda  up  tba 
side  of  Krabla,  which  was  at  no  great  distance.  With  groal 
difficulty  and  protracted  exertion  he  and  his  guide,  (whose 
unaffected  dread  of  the  attempt,  it  required  some  promises 
of  remuneration  to  counteract),  made  their  way  to  a  position 
whence  they  suddenly  beheld  beneath  them  what  Dr.  Hen- 
derson could  not  doubt  to  be  the  crater  of  this  tremendou 
volcano ;  and  beheld  it  in  a  state  which  might  suggest  the 
image  of  the  imperfect  troubled  repose  of  some  dreadful 
monster,  retained  in  a  feverish  slumber  till  the  time  return 
for  him  to  rise  up  again  in  his  might  to  renew  the  work  of 
destruction : — 

''  At  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gully,  lay  a  circular  pool  of  black 
liquid  matter,  at  least  three  hundr^  feet  in  circumterenoe,  fron 
the  middle  of  which  a  vast  column  of  the  same  black  liquid  was 
erupted,  with  a  loud,  thundering  noise  ;  but,  being  enveloped  in 
smoke,  till  within  about  three  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  pool,  I 
could  not  form  any  idea  of  the  height  to  which  it  rose. 

'*  From  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  vast  hollow  ia 
which  this  pool  is  situated,  I  could  not  but  regard  it  as  the 
remains  of  the  crater ;  which,  after  having  vomited  immenia 
Quantities  of  volcanic  matter,  has  loosened  me  adjacent  parts  of 
tne  mountain,  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  have  fallen  in,  and  left 
nothing  but  the  boiling  cauldron  to  mark  its  site,  and  perpetuate, 
in  fisiint  adumbrations,  the  awful  terrors  of  the  scene.  The  sor- 
faoe  of  the  pool  may  be  about  seven  hundred  feet  below  whal 
appeared  to  be  the  highest  peak  of  Krabla.*" 

He  descended  to  the  brink  of  this  dreadful  abyss,  and 
he  adds, — 

*^  Nearly  about  the  centre  of  the  pool  is  the  aperture,  wheneo 
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the  vast  body  of  crater,  sulphur,  and  bluish  black  bolus  is  thrown 
up ;  and  which  is  equal,  iu  diameter,  to  the  column  of  water 
ejected  bj  the  Great  Geyser  at  its  strongest  eruptions.** 

TEBBIFIC  PASSES  OF  ICELAND. 

The  Doctor  employs  the  most  emphatic  terms  to  describe 
the  awful  impression  here  made  on  his  mind,  *'an  impres- 
sion," he  says,  **  which  no  length  of  time  will  ever  be  able 
to  erase."  Another  adventure,  of  no  very  gentle  stimulus, 
was  the  passing  of  men  and  horses  over  a  mighty  torrent, 
confined  within  a  narrow  rocky  channel,  upon  a  wooden 
bridge  so  slender,  decaying,  and  crazy,  that  he  says,  *'  I  have 
no  manner  of  doubt  but  a  person  of  powerful  muscle  could 
shake  the  whole  structure  to  pieces  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Alighting  from  my  horse,  I  went  to  the  bridge, 
and,  after  having  looked  a  minute  or  two,  into  the  profound 
chasm,  through  which  the  light  brown  torrent  rolled  and 
boiled  with  the  most  tremendous  fury,  I  took  hold  of  the 
ledges,  and  shook  the  bridge  with  the  utmost  ease." 

''Some  miles  further  up,  there  is  another  mode  of  crossine 
this  river,  called  by  the  natives  at  fara  d  Eldfa,  which  is  stiU 
more  terrific.  Two  ropes  are  suspended  from  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  on  either  side,  on  whicn  a  basket  or  wooden  box  is 
nunff,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  man  and  an  ordinary  horse- 
burden.  Into  this  box  the  traveller  must  descend,  and  pull 
himself  by  means  of  a  rope  over  the  yawniug  abvss  while,  owiog 
to  the  looseness  of  the  main  ropes,  the  box  sinks  with  rapidity 
till  it  reaches  the  middle,  and  threatens,  by  the  sudden  stop  it 
there  makes,  to  dislodge  its  contents  into  the  flood.  The  prin- 
cipal danger,  however,  attends  the  passage  of  the  horses.  They 
are  driven  into  the  river  a  little  higher  up ;  and,  if  they  do  not 
awim  to  a  certain  point,  formed  by  a  projection  oi  the  rock,  they 
are  precipitated  over  a  dreadful  cataract,  and  seen  no  more.  If 
measures  be  not  soon  taken  to  repair  the  bridge,  the  Kl&fa, 
dancerous  as  it  is,  will  be  the  only  means  of  conveyance  over 
tlie  Yokul  river." 

A  magnificent  cascade,  of  the  depth  of  140  yards,  aug- 
mented the  sense  of  danger  in  a  pass  which  at  first  sight 
appeared  insuperable.  A  torrent  from  the  icy  mountains, 
running  in  thirty  channels,  several  of  them  a  hundred  yards 
broad,  and  taking  the  horses  up  to  the  middle,  was,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  the  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood,  forded 
in  haste,  for  fear  that  delay  should  render  it  quite  impass- 
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able.  Most  of  this  c1ercrjroan*8  aaditory  had  always  tliii 
flood  to  cross  to  attend  Divine  service,  an  adventure  of  vert 
great  management  and  dexteritj  when  it  is  cronrded  with 
floating  masses  of  ice: — 

*'  Sometimes  thev  are  so  nnmerons,  and  follow  each  cyther  ia 
such  close  succession,  that  the  river  cannot  be  forded  at  all  on 
liorseback  ;  it  being  impossible  to  turn  the  horse  with  the  agili^ 
i*equisite  in  order  to  elude  them.  The  passenger  is  then  oUiged 
to  wade,  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Sira  Berg  (the  clergyman) 
**  informed  me  that  being  once  called  to  visit  a  dying  parishioner, 
lie  went  over  in  this  way,  though,  at  times,  the  water  took  him 
up  to  the  breast.  He  had  provided  himself  with  a  long  pole,  ia 
onier  to  examine  the  ground  at  every  step ;  while  he  had  to 
look  around  him,  with  the  utmost  alertness,  lest  fresh  maiief  of 
ice  should  overtake  him,  bear  him  down  before  them,  and,  ibrang 
him  upon  other  pieces,  cut  him  asunder.** 

SCAKCITT  OF   THB   BIBLE  IN  ICELAND. 

This  worthy  pastor  received  the  present  of  a  Bible,  and 
welcomed  the  prospect  of  a  larger  supply  for  his  people, 
with  a  joy  proportioned  to  the  fact,  that  he  had  beea 
endeavouring  to  procure  a  copy  for  his  own  use  these 
seventeen  years  past ;  but  had  at  last  given  up  all  hope  of 
ever  obtaining  the  treasure. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  a  mountain  condstiiig 
wholly  of  ice,  stands  across,  and  blocks  up,  a  wide  valley 
which  extends  considerably  back  between  the  icy  mountains. 
A  powerful  stream,  descending  from  these  mountains,  has  to 
force  its  way  through  this  enormous  bulwark  of  ice. 

ENORMOUS   FIELDS   AND  MOUNTAINS  OF   ICE. 

''  It  is  not  so  much  a  mountain  as  an  immense  field  of  ice, 
about  twenty  miles  in  length,  fifteen  in  breadth,  and  rising,  at 
its  greatest  elevation,  to  the  height  of  about  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sand.  The  whole  of  the  space  it  occupies 
has  originally  been  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  which  continued 
to  be  inhabited  for  several  centuries  after  the  occupation  of  the 
island ;  but  was  desolated  in  the  dire  catastrophe  which  hap- 
pened in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  not  fewer  tlian  sLp  yoI- 
cjiuos  were  in  action  at  the  same  time,  and  poured  inconceivable 
destruction  to  the  distance  of  near  a  hundred  miles  along  the 
coast  While  the  snow-mountains,  in  the  interior,  have  been 
diticharging  their  waters  through  this  level  tracts  vast  masses  of 
ice  must  have  been  carried  down  by  the  floods,  some  of  wh^. 
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bemg  arrested  in  their  prcjgresa,  have  settled  on  the  plain,  and 
obstructing  the  pieces  which  followed,  thej  have  gradually 
accumulated,  till,  at  last,  the  fresh  masses  that  were  carried  to 
either  side  bj  the  current,  have  reached  the  adjacent  mountains, 
and  the  water,  not  having  any  other  passage,  has  forced  its  way 
through  the  chasms  in  the  ice,  ana  formed  channels,  which, 
with  more  or  leas  variation,  it  may  have  filled  to  the  present 
period." 

The  most  marvelloos  fact  of  all  is,  that  this  enormous 
mass  of  ice  is  actually  in  motion  toward  the  sea,  from  which 
it  waSy  fifty  years  since,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles, 
according  to  the  statement  of  respectable  travellers,  whereas 
the  distance  did  not  appear  to  Dr.  Henderson  to  exceed  one 
mile ;  and  he  observed  that  at  one  place  it  had  advanced, 
ploughing,  as  it  were,  its  way  in  the  sand,  so  as  to  pass  beyond 
the  line  of  one  part  of  a  track  made  but  eight  days  before. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  one  day,  under  the  pressure  of  an 
extraordinary  accumulation  of  water  behind,  a  great  chasm 
vrill  be  made,  by  a  portion  of  this  vast  barrier  being  dis- 
rupted and  propelled  down  to  the  sea.  Or  if  not,  the  whole 
continuous  mass  will,  in  no  very  long  time,  as  Dr.  Henderson 
remarks,  advance  to  the  shore,  and  leave  no  way  of  com- 
munication by  land  between  the  tracts  adjoining  to  its  two 
extremities.     As  the  case  is,  the  passage  is  most  perilous. 

AWFUL   ERUPTION   OF    THE   SKAFTAR  VOLCANO. 

A  few  stages  forward  brought  the  adventurer  upon  the 
region  of  intermingled  lavas  and  sections  of  beautiful  pasture 
ground,  in  front  of  the  Skaftar  Yokul,  which  is  at  the  dis- 
tance of,  perhaps,  fifty  miles  back  from  the  sea.  This  Skaftar 
is  the  mo8t  tremendous  name,  excepting  those  within  the 
economy  of  religion,  ever  pronounced  in  Iceland.  In  the 
year  1783,  this  mountain  shook,  and  darkened,  and  devas- 
tated the  island  with  such  a  dreadful  power  of  volcanic  fire 
as  has  no  recorded  parallel.  The  agency  was  on  so  vast  a 
scale,  and  of  so  prolonged  a  duration,  that  the  subterraneous 
fires  of  half  the  globe  might  have  seemed  hardly  sufiicient  for 
the  awful  phenomena.  Yet  the  mighty  element,  in  drawing 
together  its  forces  in  preparation,  could  afford,  as  a  slight 
prbcursor  and  omen,  a  month  before,  and  at  the  distance  pf 
two  hundred  miles,  a  submarine  explosion,  which  ejected  so 
immense  a  quantity  of  pumice,  that  the  surface  oC  V.Vi^  ^yi^scc^ 
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almost  darkened  the  atmoepliere.''  In  the  islands,  the  eider* 
ducks  and  their  nests  were  observed  and  examined  with 
much  curiosity.  Most  of  these  islands  hare  been  thrown 
np  by  submarine  volcanos,  and  many  of  them  rest  on  superb 
perpendicular  pillars  of  basaltic  rock.  Some  of  them  are 
well  inhabited.  Parts  of  the  mainland  coast  of  this  bay 
display  immense  walls  of  basaltic  configuration.  The 
mountains  exhibit  some  very  extensive  strata  of  the  same 
kind  of  rock.  At  one  place,  where  the  mountain  streams 
have  forced  their  way  through  beds  of  the  columnar  rock, 
numerous  turrets  and  spires  present  themselves  amidst  the 
clouds  of  mist  arising  from  the  water-falls. 

GEOLOGICAL  FEATURES  OF  ICELAND. 

The  name  has  already  occurred  of  surhtrbrand  or  mineral- 
ized wood*  It  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
constitution  of  the  island,  that  a  bed  of  this  substance 
extends  through  the  whole  of  the  north-western  peninsula. 
At  Briamslaek  it  was  presented  with  great  distinctness  to 
our  author's  view,  in  a  deep  cleft  cut  through  a  large  hill  by 
a  torrent  from  the  mountains.     The  more  perpendicular  side 

of  this  chasm 

• 

''Consists  often  or  twelve  strata  of  surturbrand,  lava,  basalt, 
tn&,  and  indurated  clay,  successively  piled  above  each  other. 
The  surturbrand  is  undermost,  and  occupies  four  layers,  iirhich 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  intermediate  beds  of  soft  sand- 
atone  or  clay.  These  layers  are  of  unequal  thickness,  from  a 
foot  and  a  half  to  three  feet,  and  run  to  the  length  of  about 
thirty  yards,  when  they  disappear  in  the  dSris,  They  differ 
also  in  quality :  the  two  lowest  exhibitiuff  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  mineralized  wood,  free  from  all  foreign  admixture, 
of  a  jet  black ;  and  such  pieces  as  have  been  exposed  to  the  sub, 
shine  with  great  lustre,  and  are  very  splintery  in  their  fracture. 
The  numerous  knots,  roots,  &c.,  and  the  annual  circles  observable 
in  the  ends  of  the  trunks  or  branches,  removed  every  doubt  of 
the  vegetable  origin  of  this  curious  substance.  The  only  changes 
it  has  undergone  are  induration  and  compression  ;  having  been 
impregnated  with  bituminous  sap,  and  flattened  by  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  rocks.  Some  few  branches  stretch 
at  tmies  across  tne  bed,  but  in  general  they  all  lie  parallel  with 
one  another,  and  are  frequently  pressed  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
solid  mass.  The  third  stratum  is  not  so  pure,  being  mixed  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  ferru.c:inou8  matter ;  grey  generally,  but 
black  in  the  fracture  ;  has  no  lustre,  and  is  muck  Vv^v^W  >^^^ 
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the  former,  yet  possesses  evident  traits  of  its  vegetaUe  cfaancter. 
The  fourth  or  uppermost  stratum  consists  of  what  the  Icelanden 
call  tUinhrand,  or  coal,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  the  abaenee 
of  the  gloss,  and  its  containing  a  quantity  of  euihy  matter.  Il 
still  reUiins  some  faint  marks  of  wood. 

'*  Kemarkable  as  this  appearance  of  rock-wood  undoubtedly  ii, 
a  still  more  surprising  phenomenon  makes  its  appearanoe  betweea 
the  second  and  third  strata,  viz.,  a  bed  of  dark  grey  achiitiuii 
about  four  inches  in  thickness,  that  admits  of  being  divided  into 
numerous  thin  plates,  many  of  which  possess  the  tenuity  of  the 
linest  writing  paper,  and  discover  on  both  sides  the  most  beautifal 
and  accurate  impressions  of  leaves,  with  all  their  ramifications  of 
ribs  and  fibres,  m  the  best  state  of  preservation.  The  whole  of 
the  schistose  body  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  an  accumulatioo  of 
leaves  closely  pressed  together,  and  partially  interlaid  witik  a 
fine  alluvial  clay.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  when  yoo 
separate  any  of  the  leaves  from  the  mass,  they  are  uniformly  of 
a  greyish  or  brown  colour  on  the  surface,  and  black  on  the 
opposite  side.  Most  of  those  on  the  specimens  now  before  mt 
are  of  the  common  popLar,  {populus  tremula),  and  some  of  then. 
in  the  judgment  of  an  eminent  botanical  gentleman  (ProfeflMr 
Hornemann,  of  Copenhagen),  appear  to  be  of  the  popultts  taJtiba- 
mahnka,  A  few  birch  and  willow  leaves  are  also  oDsenrable,  bat 
very  small  in  size :  whereas  many  of  the  poplar  leaves  an 
upwards  of  three  inches  in  breadth.** 

Dr.  Henderson's  speculations  on  these  marvellous  phe- 
nomena, are  quite  satisfactory  to  the  extent  of  showing  that 
the  depositions  cannot  have  been  effected  by  volcanic  ageoqr, 
notwithstanding  that  lava  is  always,  he  says,  found  in  greater 
or  less  quantities  in  the  vicinity  of  these  strata,  but  are  to  be 
attributed,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  the  prevalence  of  water; 
beyond  this  general  conclusion,  all  appears  to  us  submeiged 
in  unfathomable  mystery. 

THE   SUN   AT   MIDNIQOT. 

The  sun  at  midnight  must  have  been,  independently  of  all 
circumstances  of  locality,  a  very  striking  spectacle ;  bat  thiii 
appearance  in  such  a  combination  as  the  following,  must 
have  created  a  scene  inexpressibly  strange  and  magical,  and 
of  almost  ghostly  magnificence : — 

**  Close  by,  toward  the  west,  lay  the  TroUa-hyrkia,  or  •  Giants 
Church,*  an  ancient  volcano,  the  walls  of  whose  crater  rose  in  a 
very  fantastic  manner  into  the  atmosphere,  while  the  lower 
regions  were  entirely  covered  with  snow  ;  to  the  south  and  east 
stretched  an  immense  impenetrable  waste,  enlivened  on  the  ooo 
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hand  b^  a  i»im)>«r  or  litkes,  uid  in  the  diatuioe  by  vast  ioe- 
mouutoms,  whote  glass  sor&ce,  receiving  the  Te.ja  of  the  mid- 
night sun,  eommunic&ted  a  golden  tinge  to  the  suironnding 
atmosphere  ;  while,  toward  the  north,  the  long  bay  of  Hnitafiord 
gradually  opened  into  the  ocean.  Hera  the  king  of  day,  like  a 
vast  globe  of  fire,  itretcbed  his  sceptre  over  the  realms  of  night, 
divested  indeed  of  his  splendouT,  but  more  interesting,  because 
more  subject  to  view.  The  sineing  of  swans  on  the  neighbouring 
lakes  added  to  the  novelty  of  £e  scene." 

THE  VALLKT  OF   SUOKE. 

The  account  of  one. situation  in  the  "Valley  of  Smoke," 
may  be  transcribed,  to  show  how  much  of  the  inconvenience 
of  magnificent  spectacles  is  saved  to  persons  who  can  con- 
template them  only  in  description : — 

"  We  proceeded  to  the  Tuhgu-hvaar.  As  the  wind  blew  the 
smoke  directly  upon  us,  it  was  not  without  some  danger  that 
we  approached  them.  Having  cautiously  leaped  over  a  rivulet 
of  boiling  water,  I  took  my  station  in  front  of  the  springs  ;  but 
era  I  was  aware,  I  was  nearly  suffocated  with  hot  and  dense 
vapours,  which  bo  closely  surrounded  me,  that  I  could  neither 
see  my  companion,  nor  how  to  make  my  escape  from  the  spot  on 
which  I  stood.  At  the  distance  of  only  a  few  yards  before  m 
roared  no  fewer  than  sixteen  boiling  cauldrons,  the  contenta  d 
which,  raised  in  broken  columns  of  various  heights,  were  splash- 
ing  about  the  margins,  and  ran  with  great  impetuosity  in  num- 
berless streamlets,  Qown  the  precipice  on  which  the  springs  are 
situate.  What  augmented  the  irksomeness  of  my  situation,  was 
the  partial  darkness  in  which  the  whole  tract  was  enveloped,  so 
that  it  was  itnpusaible  for  me  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of  the 
terrifying  operations  that  were  going  on  before  me.  After  the 
wind  had  somewhat  abated,  the  vapoun  .began  to  ascend  more 
perpendicularly,  and  I  again  discovered  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was 
m  no  small  degree  concerned  about  my  safety." 

A  vast  body  (or  shall  we  rather,  from  its  powerful  and 
incessant  agency,  call  it  soul  ?)  of  fire  maintains  dominion 
under  the  wholn  extent  of  the  valley,  keeping  the  water 
everywhere  in  perpetual  agitation,  insomuch  that  even  the 
river  is  disturbed,  in  the  middle  of  its  channel,  by  boiling 
springs  throwing  up  their  columns  of  steam. 

WOKDEBFUL   MICE. 

At  Husafell,  and  elsewhere,  Dr.  Henderson  took  occasion 
to  make  particular  inquiry  respecting  the  famous  species  of 
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mice,  of  which  Olassen  and  Poveldoti  have  reported  whit 
Mr.  Pennant  believed,  bat  Mr.  Hooker  and  other  writen 
have  pronounced  ridiculously  incredible.  The  Atory,  that 
these  mice,  besides  other  points  of  extraordinary  sagaeitj, 
have  admirable  talents  for  navigcUion;  going  to  considerable 
distances  from  their  lodgements,  in  small  foraging  parties,  to 
collect  berries  for  their  store,  which  berries  they  import 
across  rivers  and  lakes,  on  Hat  pieces  of  dried  cow-dung,  eaeh 
manned  by  a  crew  of  six  or  ten,  all  standing  with  their 
heads  toward  the  centre^  and  rowing  the  vessel  by  means  of 
their  tails : — 

"  Having  been  apprised,"  says  Dr.  Henderson,  **  of  the  donbb 
entertained  on  this  subject,  I  made  a  point  of  inquiry  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  account,  and  am  happy  in  being  able  to  say,  that 
it  is  now  established  as  an  important  fact  in  natural  history,  by 
the  testimony  of  two  eye-witnesses  of  unquestionable  veracity, 
the  clergyman  of  Briamslaek,  and  Madame  Benedictson  of 
Stikesholm,  both  of  whom  assured  me  they  had  seen  the  expe- 
dition performed  repeatedly.  Madame  Benedictson  in  par- 
ticular, recollected  having  spent  a  whole  afternoon,  in  her 
younger  days,  at  the  margin  of  a  small  lake  on  which  thew 
skilful  navigators  had  emlmrked,  and  amusing  herself  and  her 
companions  by  driving  them  away  from  the  sides  of  the  lake  ai 
they  approached  them.  I  was  alao  informed  that  they  make  use 
of  dried  mushrooms  as  sacks,  in  which  they  convey  their  pro- 
visions to  the  river,  and  thence  to  their  homes." 

THE   ICT   CAVE   OF    SURTSHALLIB. 

A  number  of  hours  were  spent  in  exploring  the  grand 
cavern  of  Surtshallir,  extending  about  a  mile  under  an  enor- 
mous bed  of  lava  from  the  Bald  Yokul,  of  the  dimensions, 
through  two- thirds  of  its  length,  of  fifty  feet  in  breadth, 
and  forty  in  height,  and  reputed,  by  the  early  inhabitants, 
to  be  tlie  abode  of  Surtur,  "  the  black  prince  of  the  regions 
of  fire,"  whose  appointed  office,  according  to  their  mytJiology, 
was  to  burn  the  world  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
system  of  things.  The  description  of  one  part  of  this 
cavern  will  recall  that  of  Anti pares.  Its  magnificent 
exhibition  is  indeed  of  a  more  frail  material,  but  it  vrill 
probably  last  as  long. 

**  The  roof  and  sides  of  the  cave  were  decorated  with  the  mort 
superb  icicles,  crystallized  in  every  possible  form,  many  of  wbidi 
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rivalled  in  Tninnleiiefis  the  finclst  Zeolitte ;  t^bile,  fi*om  the  icy 
floor  rose  pilldrs  of  the  samd  substance,  assuming  all  the  curious 
and  feintastic  shapcis  imaginable,  moekibg  the  proudest  specimens 
of  art,  and  counterfeiting  jhAny  well-known  objects  of  animated 
nature.  A  more  brilliant  scen^  perhaps  nerer  presented  itself 
to  the  human  eye,  nor  was  it  easy  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea 
that  we  actually  beheld  one  of  the  fairy  scenes  depicted  ih 
eastern  fable.  The  light  of  the  torches  rendered  it  peculiarly 
enchanting." 

THE  HOT   8PRINQS   OF   HYERATELLIR. 

From  this  cavern,  the  route  was  directed  toward  the  hot 
springs  of  Hveravellir,  across  a  trackless  desert,  of  lonely 
and  formidable  aspect,  shining  and  frowning  with  icy  and 
volcanic  sublimities.  '*  It  was  not,"  says  Dr.  Henderson, 
"  without  sensations  of  awe,  that  we  beheld  the  columns  of 
smoke  that  were  issuing  from  almost  innumerable  apertures, 
and  heard  the  thundering  noise  attending  its  escape.''  Among 
this  prodigious  and  raging  assemblage  of  cauldrons,  most  of 
them,  ejecting  at  intervals,  columns  of  water,  there  is  the 
grand  singularity  denominated  the  '^  Roaring  Mount," 

— *'  a  circular  mount  of  indurated  bolus,  about  four  feet  in  h^ght 
from  an  aperture  of  which,  on  the  west  side,  a  great  quantity  of 
steam  mases  its  escape  with  a  noise  louder  tht^n  t^t  of  the  most 
tremendous  cataract.  The  steam  issues  with  such  force,  that 
any  stones  thrown  into  the  aperture  are  instantly  ejected  to 
a  considerable  height." 

Exceedingly  striking  too,  is  the  account  of  the  regulated 
system  manifest  throughout  the  tremendous  tumult  of  ope- 
rations, to  which  this  singular  '^  Mount "  seems  appointed  to 
act  in  quality  of  a  magnificent  trumpeter,  a  part  which  is 
performed  in  a  manner  which  may,  without  presumption, 
claim  to  appropriate  the  description, 

"  Sonorous  as  immortal  breath  can  blow." 

"We  could  not  sufficiently  admire  the  connexion  and  reffu- 
larity  observable  in  the  bursts  of  steam  and  jets  of  water  that 
continued  to  ascend  into  the  atmosphere  the  wnole  of  the  evening. 
The  order  they  maintained  can  only  be  compared  to  that  observed 
in  the  firing  of  the  different  companies  of  a  regiment  drawn  up 
in  the  order  of  battle.  The  play  commenced  on  a  signal  being 
given  by  the  Roaring  Mount,  which  was  instantaneously  followed 
Dy  an  eruption  of  the  largest  jetting  fountain  at  the  opposite  end 
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of  the  tract ;  on  which  the  turn  went  to  the  rest,  vast  columns 
of  steam  bursting  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  general  moandy  while 
the  jets  rose  and  fell  in  irregular  beauty.  Having  continued  tu 
play  in  this  manner  for  the  space  of  four  minutes  and  a  bali^  the 
springs  abated  for  nearly  two  minutes  ;  when  the  Roaring 
Mount  renewed  the  signal^  and  the  explosions  took  place  m 
before." 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  many  important  matters  for  geo- 
logical discussion  are  supplied  by  the  multifarious  descriptions 
of  the  composition  of  so  strange  a  territory. 


THOUGHTS  ON   THE  HISTORY   OF   MAN.* 

Were  it  possible  that  a  distinct  knowledge  could  be  obtained 
of  all  the  remarkable  forms  into  which  human  society  hai 
been  modified,  in  the  long  series  of  ages,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  a  great  majority  of  the  intelligent  and  inquiring 
class  would  probably  be  eager  for  the  exhibition  to  be  made. 

But  it  might  not  be  altogether  absurd  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  desire.  Is  anything,  it  might  be  asked, 
really  wanting  to  the  means  and  materials  already  possessed 
for  forming  a  satisfactory  judgment  of  the  nature  of  Man  ? 
Do  not  all  his  faculties,  his  passions,  his  principles,  stand 
perfectly  manifest  before  us  ? 

In  entering  on  a  history  twenty  times  more  ample  than  all 
our  present  information  of  the  past,  could  the  inquirer,  even 
if  possessed  of  tlie  secret  of  the  elixir  vIUb^  to  assure'  him  of 
a  course  of  ages  to  study  it  through,  expect  to  descry  any 
one  feature  of  the  human  nature,  which  is  not  already 
familiarly  apparent  ?  Have  we  not  facts  enough  to  show 
how  man  w^ill  act  in  any  given  circumstance  ;  in  other  words, 
how  any  given  causes  will  act  on  him  ?  Does  not  our  pre- 
sent compass  of  view  display  him  under  all  imaginable  forms 
of  social  institution  ;  and  might  we  not,  from  the  exhibition 
of  his  qualities  under  half  of  tliese  modifications,  have  con- 
fidently divined  how  those  qualities  would  appear  under  all 
the  others  ?  If  tlie  dark  empire  of  superstition  has  contained 
more  vanities,  impostures,  and  abominations  than  we  have 

*  The  Boi-der  Antiquities  of  England  and  Scotlaud.     By  Walter 
Scott^  £&q.    Two  vols.  4to.     1814-17. 
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ever  heard  of,  what  would  be  the  benefit  of  their  being  now 
brought  to  -  light  ?  Does  any  vacancy  in  the  imagination 
require  to  be  replenished,  and  illuminated,  bj  loathsome  or 
fantastic  shapes  of  wooden  and  earthenware  gods  as  jet  non- 
descript and  undelineated  ?  May  we  not  be  well  content 
that  all  these  detestable  forms  of  thought  and  of  matter, 
should  be  retained  exclusively  in  the  memory  of  those 
departed  beings  who  were  once  either  agents  or  dupes  of  the 
dire  delusion  ;  and  of  those  long  observers  of  this  world, 
those  heavenly  spirits,  whose  wide  capacities  are  so  filled 
with  a  pure  and  divine  element,  that  these  odious  reminis- 
cences cannot  defile  them  ? — as  the  atmosphere  of  our  planet 
maintains  its  general  purity,  in  spite  of  all  the  smoke  and 
mephitic  exhalations  that  rise  into  it.  What  would  be  the 
use,  again  we  might  ask,  of  an  indefinitely  aggravated  evi- 
dence of  facts,  that  men  have  hated  and  destroyed  one 
another  through  all  ages  ?  Or  could  the  indefatigable  reader 
really  flatter  himself  that,  somewhere  or  other,  he  should 
come  upon  a  delightful  historical  tract  of  contrary  evidence, 
and  find  that  the  golden  age  did  once  actually  exist  ?  But 
there  would  be  no  end  to  such  questions ;  we  will  only  ask 
further,  Does  any  one  important  moral  principle  need  an  ad- 
dition of  facts,  either  to  verify  it,  or  to  ascertain  the  proper 
rules  of  its  application  ? 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  above  paragraph  will  appear 
quite  pertinently  prefixed  to  a  slight  notice  of  the  work  by 
which  it  has  been  suggested.  A  state  of  society  forming  so 
very  extraordinary  a  picture,  furnishing  such  strong  illustra- 
tions of  some  principles  in  human  nature,  so  conspicuous  in 
our  national  history,  and  leaving  so  many  visible  monuments 
and  vestiges,  cannot  be  among  the  things  that  any  man 
would  wish  consigned  to  oblivion.  But  at  the  same  time, 
some  portions  of  the  present  work,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
other  works,  written  and  compiled,  respecting  the  same 
tract  of  territory  and  history,  would  afford,  we  are  apt  to 
think,  a  fair  exemplification  of  the  uselessness  for  any  pre- 
sent valuable  purpose,  of  a  great  deal  of  what  can  be  reco- 
vered from  the  past,  and  a  fair  presumption  as  to  the  use- 
lessness, if  it  could  be  recovered,  of  infinitely  more  that  is 
fortunately  beyond  the  reach  of  research. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Scott  s  work  is  his  rapid, 
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clear,  and  lively  epitome  of  the  Border  History,  from  tEe 
earliest  times  that  anything  is  known  of  the  restless  inhabi- 
tants, down  to  the  period  when  they  were  destined  to  sink 
in  comparative  repose  and  insignificance,  under  the  conoplete 
consolidation  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdom^ 

THE    CELTIC   TRIBES,   OTTADIia,    GADEKI,   JlSD    SBLOOTJL 

After  marking  the  portions  of  territory  respectivelj 
occupied  by  the  three  warlike  tribes,  the  Ottadini,  the 
Gadeni,  and  the  Selgovae,  he  describes  their  arms  in  their 
successive  and  improving  forms,  their  rude  fortifications, 
and  their  modes  of  warfare  ;  and  assigns  to  the  use  of 
their  worship,  assumed  to  be  Druidical,  the  circles  of  detached 
stones  which  abound  in  various  places  on  the  Border.  Funeral 
monuments,  also,  of  these  Celtic  tribes  are  numerous,  and 
consist  of  the  cairns,  or  heaps  of  stones,  so  frequently  piled 
on  remarkable  spots. 

"  On  opening  them,  there  is  usually  found  in  the  centre  a 
small  square  enclosure  of  stones  set  on  edge,  with  bones  and 
arms  such  as  we  have  already  described.  There  is  frequently 
found  withiu  this  stone  chest,  or  cist-vaen,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Welsh,  an  urn  filled  with  ashes,  and  small  Ijeads  made  of  ooaL 
The  manufacture  of  these  urns  themselvei^  is  singular.  The  skill 
of  the  artist  appears  not  to  have  been  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
form  his  urn  completely,  before  subjecting  it  to  the  operation  of 
the  fire.  He  therefore  appears  to  have  first  shaped  the  rude  vessel 
of  the  dimensions  which  he  desired,  and  then  baked  it  into 
potter*s  ware.  On  the  vessel  thus  formed  and  hardened,  he 
afterwards  seems  to  have  spread  a  very  thin  cuat  of  unbaked 
clay,  on  which  he  executed  his  intended  ornaments,  and  which 
was  left  to  harden  at  leisure.  The  scrolls  and  mouldings  thus 
hatched  on  the  outside  of  these  urns,  are  not  always  void  of 
taste.  In  these  tombs,  and  elsewhere,  have  been  repeatedly 
found  the  Eurdorcha%cg^  the  Torq^ies,  or  chain,  formed  of  twisted 
^old,  worn  by  the  Celtic  chiefs  of  rank.  It  is  not  a  chain  forged 
mto  rings,  but  is  formed  of  thin  rods  of  flexible  gold,  twisted  into 
hoops,  which  pass  through  each  other,  and  form  oblong  links.* 

MILITABT  WOBKS   OF   THE   BOMANS    OIT  THE   BOBDERS. 

The  author  passes  quickly  over  the  tumultuous  period  of 
the  Roman  dominion  over  the  border  country ;  a  dominion 
maintained  at  an  enormous  expense  of  military  works,  and 
80  maintained,  not  because  the  invaders  set  any  great  value 
on  the  tract  itself,  but  because  they  were  resolved  to  make  it 
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auch  n  broad  and  powerAiI  fponder,  u  aboold  put  out  of  all 
hazard  their  northern  English  territories,  on  which  they  did 
set  a  value.  The  tract  thus  forUfied,  and  denominated 
Valentia,  waa  included  between  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  ex- 
tending from  the  Firth  of  Solwaj  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Tyne, 
and  a  similar  wall  conatructed  by  Lollius  Urbtcus,  during 
the  reign  of  AntoninuH,  between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  of  course  greatly  in  advance  of  the  first  bulwark. 
These  were  ramparts  of  earth,  with  ditches,  military  roads, 
and  forts  or  stations  from  point  to  point.  The  insufficiency 
of  tfaese  works  as  a  security  against  the  fierce  tribes  of  the 
north,  determined  Severua  to  undertake  the  grand  wall,  the 
remains  of  which  are  at  this  day  the  principal  Bomui 
curiosity  of  the  Border,  and  bear  the  full  character  of  that 
magnitude  of  design  and  power  peculiar  to  the  operations  of 
that  empire.  It  was  carried  along  on  the  south  side  of  the 
original  rampart  of  Hadrian,  which  was  left  to  form  a  kind 
of  advanced  line  of  defence.  But  neither  these  barriers,  nor 
the  multitude  of  strong  camps,  military  roods,  and  well  pro- 
tected lines  of  communication,  by  which  the  province  of 
Valentia  was  made  to  present  one  vast  frowning  aspect  of 
defiance,  could  avert  the  daring  incursions  of  the  Britons, 
which  made  it  a  scene  of  interminable  warfare.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  among  the  numerous  Roman  anti- 
quities found,  there  are  no  relics  of  Roinan  luxury  and 
superstition  (excepting  sacrificial  vessels),  neither  theatres, 
baths,  nor  temples.  Of  the  stupendous  wall,  the  subject  of 
continual  dilapidation  for  fourteen  centuries,  the  least  injured 
fragment  is  to  be  found  at  a  place  called  Glenwhelt,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gilsland  Spaw. 

SAXON   ABOHITECTUBE. 

The  Saxons  on  the  northern  territory  appear  to  have  paid 
very  small  attention  to  military  architecture.  After  their 
conversion  to  Christianity,  they  were  very  zealous  in  the 
erection  of  ecclesiastical  edifices ;  but  even  of  these  Mr.  Scott 
questions  whether  there  are  now  any  genuine  remains,  a  few 
relics,  perfectly  in  their  style,  having  possibly  been  the  work 
of  later  architects,  who  sometimes  practised  it  afler  the  intro- 
duction of  what  has  been  denominated  with  more  than  doubt- 
ful propriety,  the  Gothic  style. 
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INTEODTJCTIOK  OF  THE  FEUDAL  8T8TEK  INTO  SCOTI.AXD. 

The  feudal  system  established  without  ceremon  j  by  the 
Conqueror  in  England,  had  made  its  way  more  gradually  in 
Scotland,  with  the  great  influx  of  Norman  families  into  that 
kingdom,  and  by  the  strong  recommendations  which  it  car- 
ried in  its  nature,  to  the  taste  of  the  monarch,  and  even  to 
that  of  the  ecclesiastics,  to  whom  it  assured  a  firmer  tenure, 
without  any  addition  of  burdens.     Measures  were  taken  to 
give  it  a  more  formal  and  complete  ascendancy  during  the 
temporary  usurpation  of  Edward  L   But  it  could  never  effect 
the  extinction  of  the  more  patriarchial  Celtic  social  order  of 
septs,  or  clanships.      In  this  social  constitution   the  good 
was   infinitely   more  than  countervailed,  by  the  perpetual 
inexpugnable  possession  of  the  fiend  of  war.     It  was  held 
the  absolute  duty  of  the  rival  clans,  to  fight  and  slaughter 
one  another,  in  revenge  of  every  trivial  wrong  or  insult,  and 
in  revenge,  alternately,  of  the  successive  and  accumulating 
revenges.     The  honour  and  force  of  each  clan  was  pledged 
to  maintain  even  a  palpable  and  confessed  wrong  committed 
by  any  of  its  members  on  the  neighbouring  tribe.     The  state 
of  highest  pride  and  self-complacency  in  these  clans,  appears 
to  have  been  that  which  they  named  deadly  feud,  a  state  of 
ferocious  hostility  into  which  any  two  of  them  might  be 
plunged  at  any  moment,  and  in  which  they  fought  as  if  each 
had  deemed  itself  to  be  ridding  the  world  of  a  legion  of 
fiends. 

For  a  long  period  preceding  the  invasion  of  Edward  I^ 
the  Borders  appear  to  have  been  wonderfully  quiet,  as  rela- 
tively to  the  two  rival  kingdoms,  of  which  the  royal  families 
were  kept  in  contented  mood  by  frequent  alliances,  by  offices, 
sometimes,  of  personal  friendship  between  the  monarchs,  and 
by  the  courtesies  which  an  obvious  policy  dictated  to  the 
Scottish  kings  as  holding  of  the  English  Crown  extensive 
domains  in  England. 

BENEFITS   OF   M0NA8TI0   IlTSTITrTIOTyS. 

During  this  period,  fruitful  of  monastic  institutions,  great 
benefit  is  judged  to  have  been  conferred  on  the  people  of  the 
Scottish  Border,  by  the  establishment  of  the  abbeys  of  Kelso, 
Melrose,  Jedburgh,  and  Dryburgh,  by  means  of  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  most  exposed  to  hostile  inroad, 
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was  secured  in  possession  and  cultivation,  by  being  placed 
"  under  the  sacred  protection  of  the  church." 

"  In  this  point  of  view,"  says  our  author,  "  the  foundation 
completely  answered  the  purpose  designed  ;  for  it  is  well  argued 
by  Lord  Hales,  that,  while  we  are  inclined  to  say  with  the 
vulgar  that  the  clergy  always  chose  the  best  of  the  land,  we 
forget  how  much  their  possession  owed  their  present  appearance 
to  the  art  and  industry  of  the  clergy,  and  the  protection  which 
the  ecclesiastical  character  gave  to  tiieir  tenants  and  labourers, 
while  the  territories  of  the  nobles  were  burnt  and  laid  waste  by 
the  invaders." 

This  is  a  very  fair  and  true  suggestion.  But  all  the 
good  conferred  on  the  country  by  this  beneficial  taboo  of  the 
Church,  and  by  the  long  period  of  substantial  tranquillity, 
was  to  sink  under  a  very  ordinary  fate  of  early  national 
improvements  : — 

CHABACTES  AND    CONSEQUENCES   OF   THE   BOBDES  WABS. 

'*  The  savage  and  bloody  spirit  of  hostility,"  sajrs  our  historian, 
**  which  arose  from  Edward  the  First's  usurpation  of  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  destroyed  in  a  few  years  the  improvement  of  ages, 
and  carried  the  natives  of  these  countries  backward  in  every  art 
but  in  those  which  conceimed  the  destruction  of  the  English  and 
each  other.  The  wars  which  raged  through  every  part  of  Scot- 
land in  the  thirteenth  century,  were  waged  with  peculiar  fury  on 
the  Borders.  Castles  were  surprised  and  taken  ;  battles  were 
won  and  lost ;  the  country  was  laid  waste  on  all  sides,  and  by 
all  parties.  The  patriotic  Scots,  like  the  Spaniards  of  our 
time,  had  no  escape  from  usurpation  but  by  sacrificing  the  bene- 
fits of  civilization,  and  leading  the  lives  of  armed  outlaws.  The 
struggle,  indeed,  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  national 
independence ;  but  the  immediate  effect  of  the  violence  which 
bad  distinguished  it,  was  to  occasion  Scotland  retrograding  to  a 
state  of  barbarism,  and  to  convert  the  borders  of  both  countries 
into  wildernesses,  only  inhabited  by  soldiers  and  robbers." — 
**  The  mode  of  warfare  adopted  by  the  Scots  themselves,  however 
necessary  and  prudent,  was  destructive  to  property,  and  tended 
to  retard  civilization.  They  avoided  giving  pitched  battles,  and 
preferred  a  wasting  and  protracted  war,  which  might  tire  out 
and  exhaust  the  resources  of  their  invaders.  They  destroyed  all 
the  grain  and  other  resources  of  their  own  country  which  might 
have  afforded  relief  to  the  Englishmen,  and  they  viewed  with 
great  indifference  the  enemy  complete  the  work  of  destruction. 
In  the  meanwhile,  they  secured  their  cattle  among  the  mountains 
and  forests,  and  either  watched  an  opportunity  to  attack  the 
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invaders  with  advantage,  or  leaving  thera  to  work  their  will  in 
Scotland,  burst  into  £ngland  themselves,  and  retaliated  upon 
the  enemy's  country  the  horrors  which  were  exercised  hi  their 
own.  This  ferocious,  but  uncompromising  mode  of  war&re, 
had  been  strongly  recommended  in  the  rhymes  considered  a 
legacy  from  Robert  Bruce  to  his  successors.** 

One  expedient  of  the  defensive  system  of  the  Scots,  wu 
to  destroy  the  castles  on  their  own  border : — 

**  The  good  Lord  James  of  Douglas  surprised  his  own  castle  of 
Douglas  three  times,  it  having  been  as  frequently  garriaoned  bj 
the  English  ;  and  upon  each  occasion  he  laid  waste  and  demo- 
lished it  The  military  system  of  Wallace  was  on  the  same 
principle.  And  in  fine,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  strong 
and  extensive  fortresses,  which  had  arisen  on  the  Scottish  Bor> 
der  in  better  times,  were  levelled  with  the  ground  during  the 
wars  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  ruins  of  the  castles  of 
Koxburgh  and  Jedburgh,  and  of  several  others  which  were 
thus  destroyed,  bear  a  wonderful  disproportion  in  extent  to  any 
which  were  erected  in  subsequent  times.** 

THE    SCOTTISH    BORDER   STRENGTHS — PE)£LS    A2a> 

BASTLE -HOUSES. 

As,  however,  the  country  was  not  abandoned  to  the  entire 
and  permanent  state  of  a  desert,  but  occupied  again  at  each 
recession  of  the  enemy,  the  barons  and  gentlemen  had  for 
their  residence  an  inferior  kind  of  fortresses,  often  heard  of 
in  border  history  under  the  denomination  of  strengths^  con* 
structcd  upon  a  limited  and  mean  scale,  usually  in  some 
situation  of  natural  strength.  Having  very  thick  walls, 
strongly  cemented,  they  could  easily  repel  the  attack  of  any 
desultory  incursion  ;  but  they  were  neither  victualled  nor 
capable  of  receiving  garrisons  sufficient  to  defend  thenii 
except  against  a  sudden  assault.  The  village  which  almost 
always  ac^oined,  contained  the  abodes  of  the  retainers,  whi^ 
upon  the  summons  of  the  chieftain,  took  arms  either  for  the 
defence  of  the  fortress,  or  for  giving  battle  in  the  field. 

'*  The  smaller  gentlemen,  whether  heads  of  branches  of  olans^ 
or  of  distinct  families,  inhabited  dwellings  upon  a  still  smaller 
scale,  called  Peels,  or  Bastle-houses.  They  were  surrounded  bj 
an  indosure,  or  barnkin,  the  wall  whereof  was,  according  to 
statute,  a  yard  thick,  surrounding  a  space  of  at  least  sixty  fest 
square.    Within  this  outer  work  the  laird  built  his  tower,  with 
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its  projecting  battlements,  and  usually  secured  the  entrance  W 
two  doors ;  the  outer  of  grated  iron,  the  innermost  of  oak 
clenched  with  nails.  The  anartments  were  placed  directly 
above  each  other,  accessible  only  by  a  narrow  'turnpike'  stair, 
easily  blocked  up  or  defended.  Sometimes,  and  in  the  more 
ancient  buildings,  the  construction  was  still  more  rude :  there 
was  no  stair  at  all,  and  the  inhabitants  ascended  by  a  ladder 
from  one  story  to  another." 

In  the  hostile  inroads  on  a  large  scale,  these  '*  strengths" 
were  not,  nor  indeed  were  they  expected  to  be,  of  any  avail 
beyond  a  slight  temporary  check,  to  favour  the  retreat  of 
the  inhabiti^its.  The  devastations  committed  in  these  inva- 
sions were  frightful. 

ENGLISH   REFBI8AXS   OK   THE   SCOTTISH   BORDERERS. 

A  brief  narrative  of  the  military  operations  in  Tiviotdale, 
in  1570,  of  the  forces  under  the  Earl  of  £ssex,  Elizabeth's 
commander  in  the  north,  in  chastisement  and  revenge  of 
some  insults,  spoliations,  and  cruelties  committed  by  the 
Scottish  barons,  makes  it  a  matter  of  wonder  how  n  tract 
subjected  to  a  repetition  of  such  ravages  could  maintain  its 
existence  as  an  inhabited  country,  with  considerable  towns 
and  villages.  This  inroad,  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
in  the  end  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  are  stated  to  be  the 
two  most  dreadful  invasions  commemorated  in  Scottish  annals. 

SUPERIORITY   OE   THE   SOUTHERN   BORDERERS. 

The  extreme  border  on  the  English  side  corresponded  to 
the  opposite  one  in  the  rudeness  of  its  defences  and  the  utter 
lawlessness  of  its  inhabitants.  But  a  little  further  to  the 
south,  the  country  assumed  a  widely  different  aspect,  in  the 
comparatively  flourishing  and  strongly-defended  possessions 
of  the  high  nobility,  and  the  chains  of  their  magnificent  castles, 
of  great  extent,  and  fortified  with  all  the  art  of  the  age. 

The  English  towns  also  were  much  better  fortified.  Yet 
all  this  array  of  superior  strength,  though  of  great  efficacy 
against  invasion  in  a  formal  and  extensive  shape,  could  not 
guard  the  country  against  the  desultory  war  carried  on  by 
small  parties,  who  made  sudden  irruptions  into  particular 
districts,  laid  all  waste,  and  returned  loaded  with  spoil.  If 
the  waste  committed  by  the  English  armies  was  more  widely 
extended  an<)  more  generally  inflicted)  ^^^  coptinual  and 
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unceasing  raids  of  the  Scottish  Borderers  were  scarelj  less 
destructive.  The  greater  wealth  of  the  country,  also,  wms 
a  stronger  incitement  to  the  Scottish  freebooters,  than 
revenge  was  to  their  southern  adversaries.  These  plunder- 
ing parties  were  so  secret  and  so  active  in  their  movements, 
and  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  local  facilities  for  pas- 
sage and  concealment,  in  a  rough  and  diversified  country,  as 
to  render  in  a  great  measure  unavailing  the  special  and 
elaborate  defensive  arrangements  of  the  English  warden  of 
the  marches.  Lord  Wharton,  who — 

**  Established  a  line  of  communication  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  Border,  from  Berwick  to  Carlisle,  from  east  to  west,  with 
setters  and  searches,  sleuth-hounds,  and  watchers  by  day  and 
night.  Such  fords  as  could  not  be  conveniently  guarded,  were, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-nine,  directed  to  be  stopped  and 
destroyed,  meadows  and  pastures  were  ordered  to  be  incloeed, 
that  their  fences  might  oppose  some  obstacle  to  the  pa.ssage  of 
the  marauders,  and  narrow  passes  by  land  were  appointed  to  be 
blocked  up,  or  rendered  impassable." 

CHABACTEB  AITD  ECONOMY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  BORDEBEBS. 

Mr.  Scott  gives  an  ample  and  spirited  delineation  of  the 
character,  and  the  economy,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  these 
border  barbarians : — 

**  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  rest  of  Scotland,  they  almost 
always  acted  as  light-horsemen,  and  used  small  active  horsen 
accustomed  to  traverse  morasses,  in  which  other  cavalry  would 
have  been  swallowed  up.  Their  hardy  mode  of  life  made  them 
indifferent  to  danger,  and  careless  about  the  ordinary  accom- 
modations of  life.  The  uncertainty  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their 
labour,  deterred  them  from  all  the  labours  of  cultivation  ;  their 
mountains  and  glens  afforded  pasturage  for  their  cattle  and 
horses,  and  when  these  were  driven  off  by  the  enemy  they  sup- 
plied the  loss  by  reciprocal  depredation.** 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  women  to  share,  and  sig- 
nalize themselves  in,  the  daring  exploits  of  these  worthy 
freemen.  And  "  the  Borderers,"  says  our  author,  **  merited 
the  devoted  attachment  of  their  wives,  if,  as  we  learn,  one 
principal  use  of  the  wealth  they  obtained  by  plunder,  was 
to  bestow  it  in  ornamenting  the  persons  of  their  partners." 
Everything  in  the  human  shape  appears  to  have  been  kept  in 
willing  preparation  to  kill  and  slay  on  all  fitting  occasions  ; 
to  avoid  it,  in  any  instance,  was  matter  of  policy  rather  than 
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of  taste.  It  was  an  especial  dictate  of  this  policy,  to  make 
prisoners  rather  than  victims.  These,  when  they  were  per- 
sons of  any  account,  were  worth  money,  and  they  were  sure 
to  bring  it.  Nor  was  it,  beyond  the  consideration  of 
expense,  any  great  calamity  to  be  captured.  If  the  prisoner 
was  taken  away,  he  was  treated  with  civility  till  ransomed. 
But  he  was  often  set  at  large  immediately,  on  giving  his 
word  to  be  a  true  prisoner,  with  an  engagement  to  appear  at 
a  certain  time  and  place,  to  treat  of  his  ransom. 

*^  If  they  were  able  to  agree,  a  term  was  usually  assigned  for 
the  payment,  and  security  ^ven  ;  if  not,  the  prisoner  surrendered 
himself  to  the  discretion  of  his  captor.  But  where  the  interest 
of  both  parties  pointed  so  strongly  to  the  necessity  of  mutual 
accommodation,  it  rarely  happened  that  they  did  not  agree  upon 
terms.  Thus,  even  in  ike  encounters  of  these  rude  warriors  on 
either  side,  the  nations  maintained  the  character  of  honour, 
courage,  and  generosity,  assigned  to  them  by  Froissart,  who 
says :  ^'Englishmen  on  the  one  party,  and  Scotchmen  on  the  other 
party,  ai*e  good  men  of  war  ;  for  when  they  meet  then  is  a  hard 
fight  without  sparing  ;  there  is  no  hoo  (I.e.  cessation  for  parley) 
between  them,  as  long  as  spears,  sworos,  axes,  or  daggers,  will 
endure  :  but  they  lay  on  each  upon  other,  and  when  they 
are  well  beaten,  and  one  party  nath  obtained  the  victory, 
they  then  glorify  so  in  their  deeds  of  arms,  and  are  so  joyful, 
that  such  as  be  taken  shall  be  ransomed  ere  they  go  out  of 
the  field  ;  that  each  is  so  content  with  the  other,  that  at  their 
departing  courteously,  they  will  say  *  God  thank  you.*  But  in 
fighting  one  with  another,  there  is  no  play  nor  sparing.' 


»^» 


SCANTY   RELIGIOUS   OBSERVANCES  OF   THE   BORDERERS. 

That  there  should  be  poetry  and  legends  among  such 
people  is  not  wonderful ;  but  then,  for  religion !  That,  too, 
was  sure  to  have  a  place  among  their  notions  and  obser- 
vances ;  and  it  was  in  a  form  not  much  out  of  harmony  with 
the  feeling  wliich  could  invoke  "  God"  to  "thank'*  men  for 
their  gallantry  and  exultation  among  swords,  daggers,  axes, 
and  dead  bodies.  "  They  never,"  says  our  author,  "  told 
their  beads,  according  to  Lesley,  with  such  devotion  as  when 
they  were  setting  out  upon  a  marauding  party,  and  expected 
a  good  booty  as  the  recom pence  of  their  devotions.'*  In 
several  Scottish  districts  which  he  names,  he  says  there 
were  no  resident  ecclesiastics  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  the 
Church.  A  monk  from  Melrose,  called,  from  the  porteous 
or  breviary  which  he  wore  in  his  breast,  a  book-a-bosonk^ 
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visited  these  forlorn  region^  once  a  yeWy^and  solenmued 
marriages  and  baptisms.  It  was  no  question  for  the  monk 
how  thej  came  by  the  means  of  paying  for  his  services  ;  nor 
would  he  have  hesitated  to  visit  them  at  shorter  intervals,  if 
their  spoils  and  wills  had  allowed  an  adequate  remuneratioD. 
Uncanonical  customs,  some  of  which  are  noticed,  ooald  net 
fail  to  arise,  and  to  acquire  an  appearance  of  sanction^  under 
this  infrequcncy  of  the  regular  offices  of  the  Churelu  Parti 
of  the  English  Border  were  better  supplied  with  realty 
authorized,  or  self-appointed  churchmen,  many  of  whom 
attending  the  freebooters  as  Friar  Tuck  is  said  to  have 
done  upon  Robin  Hood,  partook  in  their  spoils,  and  mingled 
with  the  relics  of  barbarism  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Christian  Church.  These  ghostly  abettors  of  theft  and 
rapine  are  exposed,  with  emphatic  censure,  in  a  pastoral 
admonition  of  Fox,  Bishop  of  Durham,  dated  about  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  cited  by  our  author,  as  descrip- 
tive also  of  the  general  savage  mode  of  life,  which  it  is 
charged  upon  the  nobles,  and  even  the  king  s  officers^ 
that  they  likewise  patronized  and  participated.  The  bar^ 
barous  customs  were  found  remaining  in  full  prevalence,  by 
the  venerable  Bernard  Gilpin,  some  of  the  remarkable  and 
romantic  anecdotes  of  whose  life  are  here  very  properly 
repeated. 

OBIOiy  OF   THE   CAM£B0NIAN8. 

Mr.  Scott  seems  to  admit,  "that  non*>conforming  pres- 
byterian  preachers  were  the  first  who  brought  this  rude 
generation  to  any  sense  of  the  benefits  of  religion."  To  this 
sentence  he  subjoins,  in  a  note,  a  curious  passage  in  the  life 
of  Richard  Cameron,  who  gave  the  name  to  the  sect  of 
Caroeronians. 

**  After  he  was  licensed,  they  sent  him  at  first  to  preach  in 
Annandale.  He  «aid,  *  How  could  he  go  there  ?  He  knew  not 
what  sort  of  people  they  were.'  But  JVIr.  Welch  said,  *  Go  your 
way,  Ritchie,  and  set  the  fire  of  hell  to  their  tails.'  He  went,  and 
the  first  day  he  preached  upon  that  text,  Jiaw  shall  I  put  thee 
among  the  children  t  <tc.  In  the  application  he  said, 'Put  yon 
among  the  children  !  the  offspring  of  robbers  and  thieves.'  Many 
have  heard  of  Annandale  thieves.  Some  of  them  got  a  merciful 
oast  that  day,  and  told  it  afterwards,  that  it  was  the  first  field- 
lueeting  that  ever  they  attended  ;  and  that  they  went  out  of 
tniriosity  to  see  how  a  minister  could  preach  in  a  tent,  and  people 
sit  on  the  ground." 


1^ 


CDARACTES   OF  THE 


OOVEIIKSIEST. 


not  Buffiuiently  powerful 
dare  confer  the  office  of 
lobles  who  were  Hireadv 
fiuence,  B  kinil  o 


The  Scottish  monarchs  were 
their  Boutherii  territories,  to 
'Warden  on  any  but  the  pruud  : 
in  virtue  of  their  own  possession 
regents  in  tlie  Border  tracts.  Tliis  was  the  case  also  witli 
the  English  icings  tiU  the  time  of  Henry  VII].,  when  the 
power  of  the  governtuent  became  aufficii'ntly  e>sUtbliiihed  to 
appoint  to  the  office  men  independent  of  the  northern 
nobility,  and  who,  nitetained  by  the  imniediate  aathority  of 
the  Court,  could  act  in  defiance  of  tlietn,  It  is  obvious  what 
mischief  must  inevitably  have  resulted  from  investing  with 
all  the  weight  of  a  rojal  and  extensive  commission,  the  lords 
of  the  Border,  who  had  their  own  local  selHali  inlerents,  their 
amliition,  their  competitions,  their  quarrels,  and  their  arrears 
of  revenge,  combined  with  B  feudal  ascendancy  in  their 
respective  districts.  It  was  infallibly  certain  that  they 
would,  03  they  often  in  fact  did,  avail  themselves  of  their 
commission,  and  the  military  and  fiscal  force  assigned  to 
them  for  its  execution,  to  gratify  their  rapacity  or  revenge, 
by  acts  of  flagrant  injustice  ugainat  their  personal  rivals  and 
enemies. 

In  the  hands  of  independent,  upright,  and  intelligent  men. 
such  as  some  of  the  English  wardens  in  the  later  reigns,  the 
authority  of  the  office  was  exerted  to  a  highly  beneficial 
eflect ;  but  among  so  many  fierce  wild  animals,  existing  in 
sections  ill  affected  to  one  another,  and  continually  coming 
in  hazardous  contact  with  the  rival  irregularity  and  fierce- 
ness of  the  opposite  Borderei's,  the  wai-dens  had  often,  as  our 
author's  account  of  the  rules  and  expedients  of  their  adminis- 
tration, and  his  amusing  interspersion  of  unlucky  incidents, 
may  serve  to  illustrate  a  most  difHcult  exercise  for  all  their 
resolution  and  prudence.  Sir  Robert  Gary,  whose  memoirs 
were  published  a  few  years  since,  wos  an  example  of  this 
hard  exercise  of  these  qualities,  and  of  its  general  efficacy. 

There  is  considerable  interest,  obsolete  as  the  whole  matter 
is,  in  reading  the  lively  detail  of  the  formalities,  chivalrous, 
or  grotesque,  of  the  administration  of  the  warden's  govern- 
ment. Curious  as  somo  of  them  were  in  themselves,  thoy 
were  peculiarly  linhte,  from  lb«  clmractcr  of  tlie  people,  tu 
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become  quite  fantastic  in  the  practice^  hj  acoompanjing 
incidents,  comical,  tragical,  or  both  at  once.  The  verj 
phraseology  of  an  oath  of  purgation  seems  to  speak  the  wild 
peculiarity  of  the  popular  character.  "  You  shall  swear  hr 
heaven  above  you,  and  by  hell  beneath  you,  by  your  part  oif 
paradise,  by  all  that  God  made  in  six  days  and  seven  nightly 
and  by  God  himself,  you  are  whart  out  sackless  of  art,  part, 
way,  witting,  ridd,  kenning,  having,  or  recetting  of  any  of 
the  goods  and  cattels  named  in  this  bill.  So  help  jou  Grod.** 

8UMMABY   MODE   OF   PUNISHCfO   MABA.UD£Ra. 

With  banditti  or  moss-troopers,  when  they  were  caught 
in  the  fact,  the  process  of  justice  was  very  summaty 
and  conclusive  ;  either  hanging  or  drowning-  The  next 
tree,  or  the  deepest  pool  of  the  nearest  stream,  was  indif* 
ferently  used  on  the  occasions. 

**  The  abodes  of  the  Scottish  wardens  were  generally  their  own 
castles  on  the  frontiers  ;  and  the  large  trees,  which  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  baronial  stronghold^ 
served  for  the  ready  execution  of  justice  or  revenge  on  such 
malefactors  as  they  chose  to  doom  to  death. 

One  of  the  most  brave  and  renowned  of  these  wardens, 
occupant  of  Naworth  castle,  was  Lord  William  Howard,  a 
man  at  the  same  time  devoted  to  books,  of  whom  it  is  related 
that,— 

"  While  busied  deeply  with  his  studies,  he  was  suddenly  dis- 
turbed by  an  officer  who  came  to  ask  his  commands  concerning 
the  disposal  of  several  moss-troopers  who  had  been  just  made 
prisoners.  Displeased  at  the  interruption,  the  warden  answered 
heedless  and  angrily,  *  Hang  them,  in  the  deviFs  name  ;'  bat, 
when  he  laid  aside  his  book,  his  surprise  was  not  a  little,  to  find 
that  his  orders  had  been  literally  fultilled.*' 

HICKLE-MOUTUED   MEG. 

The  account  of  Elibank  Tower,  Peebles-shire,  contains  a 
very  amusing  incident  in  the  history  of  the  ancestors  of  Mr. 
Walter  Scott : — 

"  William  Scott  (afterwards  Sir  William)  undertook  an  expe- 
dition a^inst  the  Murrays,  of  Elibank,  whose  property  lay  a  MW 
miles  distant  He  found  his  enemy  upon  their  guani,  wai 
defeated,  and  made  prisoner  in  the  act  of  di'iving  off  the  cattle 
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which  he  had  collected  for  that  parpoee.  Sir  Qideon  Murray 
conducted  his  prisoner  to  the  castle,  where  his  lady  reeeiyed 
him  with  congratulationa  on  his  victory,  and  inquiries  conoem- 
ing  the  fate  to  which  he  deutined  his  prisoner.  '  The  callows,* 
answered  Sir  Gideon  ; '  to  the  gallows  with  the  marauder.  '  Hotft 
na,  Sir  Gideon,*  answered  the  considerate  matron,  in  her  ver- 
nacular idiom, '  would  you  hang  the  winsome  young  Laird  of 
Harden,  when  we  have  three  ill-favoured  daughters  to  marrv  )* 
'  Hight/  answered  the  baron,  who  catched  at  the  idea, '  he  shi^ 
either  marry  our  daughter,  mickle-mouthed  Meg,  or  strap  for  it.* 
Upon  this  aitemative  being  proposed  to  the  prisoner,  he,  upon 
the  first  view  of  the  case,  strongly  preferrod  the  ffibbet  to 
'  mickle-mouthed  Meg,*  for  such  was  the  nickname  of  the  young 
lady,  whose  real  name  was  Agnes.  But  at  length,  when  he  was 
literally  led  forth  to  execution,  and  saw  no  other  chance  of 
escape,  he  retracted  his  imgallant  resolution,  and  preferred  the 
typical  noose  of  mati*imony  to  the  literal  cord  of  nemp.  Such 
is  tlie  tradition  established  in  both  families,  and  often  jocularly 
referred  to  upon  the  Borders^  It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that 
mickle-mouthed  Meg  and  her  husband  were  a  ha{>py  and  loviog 
pair,  and  had  a  very  large  family.** 

BLACK   AGKEI. 

In  the  history  of  Dunbar  Castle,  another  Agnes  makes 
a  much  more  lofty  and  commanding  figui*e. 

'^  We  read  that,  in  13:^,  the  earl  being  absent,  his  wife,  com- 
monly called  Black  Agnes,  from  the  darkness  of  her  complexion, 
withstood  the  endeavours  of  the  English  army,  under  tiie  Earl 
ijf  Salisbury,  to  get  possession  of  it.  The  lady  performed  all  the 
duties  of  a  bold  and  vigilant  commander,  animating  her  soldiers 
by  her  exhortations,  munificence,  and  example.  When  the  bat- 
tering engines  of  the  besiegers  liurled  stones  against  the  battle- 
ments, she  ordered  one  of  her  female  attendants  to  wipe  off  the 
dirt  with  her  handkerchief ;  and  when  Salisbury  commanded 
that  enormous  machine,  culled  the  sow,  to  be  advanced  to  the 
foot  of  the  walls,  she  scofiiugly  advised  him  to  take  good  care  of 
his  sow,  for  she  should  soon  make  her  cast  her  pigs  (meaning 
the  men  within  it),  and  then  ordered  a  huge  rock  to  be  let  fall 
on  it,  which  cruslied  it  to  pieces.  Salisbury  fiuding  his  open 
attempts  on  the  cai»tle  thus  stoutly  resisted,  tried  to  gaiu  it 
by  treachery.  Haviug  bribed  the  person  who  had  the  care 
of  the  gates,  to  leave  them  open  ;  this  he  agreed  to  do,  but  dis- 
closed the  whole  transaction  to  tlie  countess.  Salisbury  liimself 
headed  the  party  who  were  to  enter  :  finding  the  gates  open,  he 
was  advancing,  when  John  Oopel&nd,  one  of  his  attendants, 
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hastily  passing  before  him,  the  portcullis  was  let  down,  and 
Copelana,  mistaken  for  his  lord,  remained  a  prisoner.  The 
countess,  who,  from  a  high  tower,  was  observing  the  event,  cried 
out  to  Salisbury,  jeeringly,  *  Farewell,  Montague  ;  I  intended 
that  vou  should  have  supped  with  us,  and  assisted  in  defending 
this  fortress  against  the  English.' " 

The  siege  was  changed  into  a  strict  blockade,  which 
reduced  the  heroic  commander  and  her  garrison  to  great 
extremity  ;  but  reinforced  by  a  gallant  band,  who  se<!retly 
entered  the  castle  from  the  sea,  in  a  dark  night,  she  finally 
drove  off  the  enemy. 


THOUGHTS   ON   AFRICAN  DISCOVERY* 

Why  is  it  so  desirable,  that  the  yet  unknown  parts  of  our 
globe  should  be  explored  ?  It  is  obvious,  that  iiitinitely  the 
greater  part  of  what  the  explorers  must  have  to  behold  and 
describe,  could  not,  for  its  own  sake,  possess  any  manner  of 
interest.  They  would  have  to  tell  us  of  wide  tracts  of  dead 
level,  covered  with  grass,  or  with  snow,  or  witli  dust  and 
burning  sand  ;  of  insignificant  hills  ;  of  streams,  like  those 
that  divide  our  parishes  or  counties ;  of  swamps,  forests,  or 
jungles  ;  of  shores,  sometimes  low  and  sometimes  rising  into 
cliffs  ;  of  islands  of  sundry  shapes,  breadth.s,  and  heights, 
and  which  might  all  have  been,  for  anything  it  signifies  to 
us,  of  other  shapes,  breadths,  and  heights.  As  to  inhabi- 
tants, there  may  be  none,  or  there  may  be  some  hordes  or 
scatterings  of  filthy  and  fierce  or  stupid  savages  or  barba- 
rians, with  utensils  and  contrivances  almost  to  the  amount 
of  the  number  of  their  fingers  and  toes  ;  or  there  may  be 
something  in  more  of  the  form  of  regulated  communities, 
advanced  a  tenth  of  a  fifth  part  toward  what  we  sliould  call 
by  courtesy  civilization,  with  some  partial  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  some  fixed  assemblages  of  the  nature  of  towns,  some 
conveniences,  arts,  and  manufactures,  and  a  large  supply  of 
kings,  priests,  conjurers,  gods,  and  fantastic  ceremonies,  each 
bearing  a  name  in  some  uncouth  and  unutterable  form  of 

*  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the  River  Zaire,  usually 
called  the  CoDgo,  in  South  Africa,  in  1816,  under  the  Direction  of 
Captam  J.  K.  Tuckey,  K.N.     4to.    1818. 
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orthography.  Their  dresses  shall  be,  in  shape  and  in  the 
distribution  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  like  and  unlike,  in 
given  degrees,  the  dresses  of  other  tribes  and  nations 
already  known  to  us.  Their  established  customs— or  call 
them  institutions — of  polity,  law,  and  superstition,  shall 
exhibit,  perhaps,  some  little  novelty  of  absurdity  and 
mischief.  There  shall  occur  now  and  then  some  extraordi- 
nary effect  of  the  elements,  or  some  remarkable  rock,  or 
cavern,  or  cascade,  or  striking  view  of  scenery, — which 
objects  and  aspects  the  beholder  shall  probably  describe  as 
much  resembling  specified  remarkable  appearances  of  the 
same  order  in  our  own  or  in  neighbouring  countries. 

The  reader,  who  had  waited  most  impatiently  for  the 
publication  of  the  results  of  the  adventure  of  discovery,  as 
for  the  lifting  of  a  veil  to  di^lose  some  grand  mysterious 
spectacle,  passes  hastily  through  the  series  of  these  exhibi- 
tions ;  and  when  he  comes  to  the  end,  is  very  apt  to  be 
sensible  of  a  certain  discontented  feeling  which,  in  the 
subsidence  of  all  the  interest  previously  raised  by  curiosity, 
suggests  the  ungracious  question  of  what  he  has  gained  by 
this  disclosure  of  the  unknown,  and  forces  his  reflection 
back  on  the  question  of  what  it  was  that  he  had  really 
promised  himself  to  gain. 

In  the  displacency  and  mortification  attending  the  reduc- 
tion of  his  undefined  anticipative  imagery  to  plain  matter  of 
fact,  and  in  the  extinction  of  so  much  ardent  feeling,  he  is 
reduced  to  bethink  himself  of  such  matters  as  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  some  added  means  of  safety  or  facility  to 
navigation,  and  the  benefits  of  some  possible  addition  to 
distant  commerce.  He  recalls  to  mind  the  lofty  terms  in 
which  these  things  have  been  held  forth,  and  tries  to  excite 
in  himself  a  corresponding  interest.  He  perceives  that  in 
sober  truth  soraethinp;  may  be  made  out  on  these  points  ;  he 
can  conceive  that  a  few  persons,  earnestly  devoted  to  these 
objects,  respectively,  may  receive  much  gratification  from 
the  facts  and  observations  available  to  their  service,  and  he 
may  acknowledge,  perhaps,  that  what  has  been  contributed 
to  these  interests  by  the  results  of  the  undertaking,  may  be 
almost  worth  the  energy,  the  toil,  the  time,  the  expense,  and 
the  disasters,  which  it  shall  have  cost  in  the  execution.  But 
still  (we  are  excepting  the  small  number  of  men  specifically 
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and  sealoasly  intent  on  science,  navigation,  &c.)  be  ia 
irresistiblj  made  aenaible  that  it  waa  not  exactly  the  con- 
lideration  of  these  objects  that  had  fired  his  imaginatioo  at 
the  thought  of  a  daring  adventure  into  the  unknown  regions 
of  the  world.  While  these  were  not  excluded  from  hia 
contemplation,  he  feels  that  the  emphasis  of  his  imaginings 
was  in  something  less  technical,  something  of  more  poetical 
and  moral  element,  something  more  related  to  magnificence 
and  emotion. 

INFLUENCE   OF   UY8TEKY   ON    THE   MIND. 

There  is  something  prodigiously  captivating  to  the  hunuui 
mind  in  what  is  veiled,  mysterious^  unknown ;  especially  when 
the  subject  is  at  the  same  time  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  con- 
jecture ;  and  this  is  the  grand  main  principle  of  the  interest 
which  the  generality  of  cultivated  persons  take  in  the  setting 
out  of  enterprises  of  discovery.  Curiosity,  sublimed,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  by  mystery,  eagerly  seeks  the  more  direct 
gratification  of  disclosure.  Much  of  what  these  persons  ara 
in  the  practice  of  saying  of  the  promotion  of  science  or 
commerce,  is  little  more  than  an  almost  unconscious  effort  to 
give  an  appearance  of  pointing  toward  palpable  utility,  to  a 
passion  which  they  may  have  some  apprehetision  will  seem 
rather  romantic 

The  information  brou^t  back  by  the  explorers,  h&ng 
received  at  the  cost  of  a  complete  extinction  of  the  charm 
of  mystery,  will  generally,  even  if  the  undertaking  attained 
its  utmost  success,  be  accompanied,  in  the  recipients,  with  a 
certain  sense  of  disappointment,  an  unpleasant  fall  of  that 
high- wrought  state  of  mind,  in  which  they  had  been  waiting 
for  it.  The  exception  to  this  will  be  in  cases  where  the 
scenes  and  objects  brousht  to  view  are  themselves  of  an 
extraordinary  and  magnificent  cluuraeter.  Such  visions  of 
nature,  for  instance,  as  those  transferred  to  us  from  South 
America,  by  Humboldt,  are  even  more  sticking  und 
enchanting  as  presented  in  clear  view  before  us,  than  as 
fancied  through  the  uiagnifyiDg  obscurity  and  mystery  of 
the  previous  imperiect  knowledge  or  mere  conjecture. 

CONJECTURES    RESPECTING   CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

It  can  be  but  slightly  conjectured  what  would  have  been 
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the  fortune  of  the  travellere,  who  have  just  terminated  their 
career  so  far  short  of  their  object,  had  their  undertakings 
been   suocesnful.      That  object^  contemplated  in   prospect, 
was  indeed  of  a  nature  to  take  mighty  hold  of  the  imagina- 
tion, both  of  those  who  were  to  execute  the  project,  and 
those  who  were  to  wait  for  the  result.     The  greatest  part  of 
the  ample  scene  of  the  enterprise  was  absolutely  unknown, 
and  an  unequalled  degree  of  the  captivation  of  mystery  was 
added  to  this  darkness,  by  the  circumstance  of  a  great  and 
renowned  river  concealing  its  termination.     But  it  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  vast  region  which,  in  the 
event  of   success,   would  have  been    for    the    first    time 
traversed  and  revealed,  would  have  supplied  to  us  any  very 
enthusiastic  gratifications  beyond  the  delight  of  seeing  over- 
come at  last  all  that  had  for  so  many  ages  defied  the  investi- 
gation.    To  judge  from  whatever  Park  had  described  and 
Adams  reported,  with  the  addition  now  of  so  much  as  Captain 
Tuckey  was  permitted  to  survey,  and  all  this  combined  with 
what  we  know  of  many  other  tracts  of  Africa,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  console  ourselves  by  assuming  the  probability, 
that  the  picture  which  would  have  been  furnished  to  us 
would  have  been  as  insignific4int  as  it  would   have  been 
immense.     The  determination  of  the  question  respecting  the 
river,  would  indeed  have  been  a  great  geographical  fact 
gained.      It  would  have  been   an   exchange   of    so   much 
ignorance  for  so  much  knowledge.     Some  time  or  other  that 
knowledge  might  have  become  available  to  some  practical 
utility,  as  perhaps  in  the  way  of  commerce  ;  though  it  is 
perfectly  evident  from  all  tliat  has  been  seen  or  reasonably 
guessed  of  interior  Africa,  that  ages  may  pass  away  before 
such   a  state  of    nature   and   society  can   become  of    any 
material  importance  in  the  economy  of  European  arts  and 
traffic.     Meanwhile,  on  the  breaking  up  and  dissipating  of 
the  profound  and  solemn  darkness  which  has  for  thousands 
of  years  rested  on  this  vast,  retired,  mysterious  region,  the 
ardent  curiosity  which  had  so  long  looked  towards  it  in  vain, 
might  have  sunk  in  some  strange  undefinable  sense  of  dis- 
appointment and  disenchantment  on  being  permitted  to  gaze 
at  last  on  veritable  tracts  of  indifferent  earth,  and  of  sand,  and 
of  marsh  ;  and  on  some  tribes  of  miserable  barbarians,  here 
thinly  spread  over  a  hundred  miles  of  pestilential  wilder- 
ness, and  there  more  numerously  assembled  in  some  ctft^^^dx%- 
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tant  rival  of  that  magnificent  far-famed  imperial  metropolis  of 
golden-roofed  palaces  and  mansions  (Timbuctoo),  which  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  forgive  the  unlucky  stroller  Adams 
for  having*  most  innocently  happened  to  discover  to  be  an 
accumulation  of  mud  huts.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  feeling,  this  sense  of  chill  and  prostra- 
tion of  what  had  been  a  fine  romantic  imaginativeness, 
would  have  been  compensated  by  the  demonstration  of  what 
is  so  probably  the  fact,  that  the  river  Niger  is  no  other  than 
the  river  Zaire.  So  wayward  an  essence  is  this  spirit  of 
man  ! — But  it  is  quite  time  to  leave  these  speculations,  and 
come  to  the  plain  official  task  of  giving  a  brief  account  of 
the  book  before  us. 

THE   RTVER   ZAIRE,    COXOO,    OR     KIOER. 

Till  the  journey  of  the  intrepid  and  lamented  Park,  it  was 
a  question    for   debate,  like   some   theme   of    the   schools, 
whether  a  great  river,  known  and  famous    from    ancient 
times,  actually  flowed  to  the  west,  or  to  the  east.      Tbe 
speculation    disposed   of    thus   far,   instantly    acquired    an 
augmented  interest  in  its  latter  question — What  becomes  of 
the  river  ?     After  the  suggestion  of  its  possibly  being,  after 
all,  no  other  than  the  Nile  of  Egypt  was  scientifically  set 
aside,  the  most  plausibility  was  deemed  to  attach  (perhaps,  in- 
deed, because  no  other  plausible  explanation  could  be  thought 
of,)  to  the  theory  of  Major  Rennell,  that  the  Niger  stops,  stag- 
nates, and  is  evaporated,  in  some  great  central  lake,  north  of 
the  line.     Nobody,  however,  cared  to  let  his  imagination  stop 
and  stagnate  there.     Tliere  was  an  urgent  wish  to  find  this 
dignified  and  mysterious  stream  performing  a  long  ulterior 
course,  and  coming  out  at  length  from  its  immense   deserts, 
at  some  point  where  we  might  hail  its  arrival  at  the  ocean — 
although  we  were  confounded  in  attempting  to  conjecture 
where  so  important  a  point  should  be  to  which  our  extensive 
knowledge   of   the   African    coast    had    hitherto    left     us 
strangers.     When,  at  length,  the  hitherto  little-known  river 
of  Congo  was  described  by  Mr.  Maxwell  to  Park,  with  a 
a  suggestion  that  there  might  be  the  object  so  long  sought  in 
vain,  he  seized  the  idea  with  a  sanguine  eagerness,  which 
soon  became  a  most  confident  assurance,  in  spite   of   the 
arguments  and  invincible  opinion  of  so  excellent  a  geogra- 
pher as  Major  Rennell. 
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riiB  MouKTAiNa  or  the  moon. 
Respecting  the  supptONed  great  cliaio  of  mountains) 
dcnomintiteil  the  HountiuDs  of  the  Mood,  extending  acroee 
renlral  Afj-ica,  it  is  represented  that  even  the  existence  of 
>iich  a  chain  has  been  admitted  on  very  defective  evidence, 
Ifut  that  if  it  does  exist,  a  chasm  made  through  il,  by  the 
mighty  and  incessant  action  of  wateT,  would  be  an  effect 
easily  credible  on  the  strength  of  a  mimber  of  grand 
instances  of  the  same  kind  in  different  paria  of  the  globe. 
The  uncertainty  whether  there  is  any  sneii  range  of  moun- 
tains to  obstruct  the  course  of  the  Niger  to  tlie  soutliward, 
and  the  fair  assumption,  that  if  there  is,  it  wonld  not 
necessflHly  be  an  invincible  obstruction,  seem  to  give  free 
scope  for  the  largest  inferences  to  be  made  from  the  fact  that 
the  Zaire,  or  some  main  brand)  of  it,  does  aetually  come 
from  regions  north  of  the  line,  as  proved  by  that  state  of 
witat  may  be  called  perpetual  flood,  tvliicb  shows  that,  during 
the  dry  season  on  one  side  of  the  line,  it  is  I'eceiving  the 
tribute  of  the  rainy  senson  on  the  other.  The  demonslrative 
decision  of  Ihe  question  remains  for  some  otlier  adventurer. 

TUB   MOCTH   OF   THE  RIVER  ZAIRE. 

Though  a  very  noble  stream,  ihe  Zaire  did  not  appear,  as 
the  explorers  advanced,  to  correspond  to  the  reports  and 
descriptinns  which  bad  placed  it  in  the  very  first  class  of 
rivers.  The  profound  channel  at  the  outlet  is  not  lo  be 
considered  as  merely  the  river-course; 

"  — tlie  true  moutli  of  the  river  being  at  Fathnmless  Point, 
where  it  is  not  three  miles  in  I>reitdth  ;  and  allowiag  the  nieon 
dejith  to  be  forty  fathoms,  aud  the  mean  velocity  of  the  stream 
four  and  a  hnlf  miles  an  hour;  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
calculated  volume  of  water  carried  to  the  sea  has  been  greatly 
«x>gg«rated," 

Nor  does  it  perform  the  last  stage  of  its  progress  lo  the 
in  the  form  of  a  magnificent  single  mass  of  waters  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  expedition  soon  enlercd  among  a 
number  of  islands  and  sand-banks,  where,  fur  a  space  of 
many  leagues,  the  river  is  divided  and  diverted  into  n 
variety  of  channels  and  windings  For  f>  considerable  way 
up  from  the  outlet,  |)erhapB  ten  leagues  on  tlie  north  side, 
and  a  greater  length  on  the  south,  the  banks  or  shores  conMsl 
ide  swamp,  covered  with  mangrove  trees,  and  bounded, 
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at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  inlan<},  hj  a  line  of 
high  hills.  "  This  mangroTe  tract  is  entirely  impenetrable, 
the  trees  growing  in  the  water,  wnth  the  exception  of  a  few 
spots  of  sandy  beach." 

AFRICAN   INDICATIONS. 

But  various  circumstances  soon  occurred,  to  indicate  the 
difference  between  the  tract  of  the  globe  at  which  the 
observers  had  arrived,  and  that  which  they  had  left,  to  see 
no  more ;  as  for  instance,  the  fresh  traces,  on  the  ground,  of 
elephants  and  tigers,  and,  at  one  spot  near  the  shore, 
''human  skulls  and  other  human  bones,  close  to  a  place 
where  had  been  a  fire.*'  This  Inst  appearance,  so  much  like 
a  sign  of  cannibalism,  was  explained  some  days  afterwards. 

**  We  were  assured  that  they  were  the  remains  of  criminals,  who 
had  suffered  for  the  crime  of  poisoning*  this  spot  being  the  plaee 
of  execution  of  a  certain  district.  When  a  common  man  is  con- 
victed of  this  crime,  his  head  is  first  severed,  and  his  body  then 
burnt ;  but  the  punishment  of  a  culprit  of  superior  rank  is  much 
more  barbarous  ;  the  members  being  amputated  one  by  one,  so  as 
to  preserve  life  "  [that  is,  for  part  ot  an  hour],  "  and  one  of  each 
sent  to  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  The  trial  is  alwavs 
by  a  kind  of  ordeaL" 

AN   AFRICAN   LEVEE. 

There  is  a  lonir  account  of  the  ceremonies  and  negotiations 
at  the  Court  of  Embomma.  The  Chenoo,  or,  in  civilized 
phrase,  his  majesty,  had  sent,  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
captain,  a  sort  of  hammock,  somewhat  resembling  the  palan- 
quin of  India,  but  in  sucli  dirty  plight,  that  a  long  walk 
was  preferred,  with  the  vehicle  brought  in  attendance,  to  be 
entered,  for  etiquette's  sake,  just  at  the  approach  to  the  royal 
residence,  time  enough  to  be  set  down  in  form  under  a  great 
tree,  near  what  must  be  called  the  palace, — which  tree  was 
adorned  with  ensigns  of  state,  in  the  manner  following : — 

••  The  first  objects  which  called  our  attention  were  four  human 
skulls,  hung  to  the  tree,  which  we  were  told  were  those  of  enemv's 
chiefs  taken  in  battle,  whose  heads  it  was  the  custom  to  preserve 
as  trophies ;  these  victims,  however,  seemed  to  have  received  the 
cottp  ae  grace  previous  to  the  separation  of  the  head,  all  the  skulls 
presenting  compound  fractures." 

The  whole  account  of  the  levee  is  highly  curious.     There 
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was  no  W8nt  of  appropriate  officers,  or  dignified  ceremonial, 
though  a  rather  inconvenient  absence  of  understanding; 
inasmuch  as  it  was  found  totally  impossible  to  make  any  of 
the  assembled  personages  comprehend  the  motive  and  object 
of  the  expedition.  Thej  were  induced,  however,  to  admit,  at 
hazard,  a  favourable  judgment  of  whatever  might  be  its 
inexplicable  purpose^  by  what  they  were  enabled  to  com- 
prehend of  it  negatively,  namely,  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  obstruct  the  slave-trade,  nor  to  make  war.  The  council 
broke  up  in  a  prodigious  racket,  on  the  sight  of  a  keg  of 
rum,  which  the  English  embassy  had  brought  as  a  present, 
— ^to  be  re-assembled,  however,  for  more  privy  consultation, 
during  the  time  the  visitors  were  at  a  repast  provided  for 
them,  after  which  they  were  again  summoned  to  audience. 
The  negotiation  appeared  to  end  amicably,  upon  a  solemn 
reiteration,  on  oath,  by  the  captain,  of  those  negative  declar- 
ations, on  which  they  were  forced  at  last  to  rest,  under  the 
impossibility  of  understanding  anything  more  of  the  matter. 

SOCIAL   OOKDITIOK  OF   THE   COlfGOES. 

Among  many  particulars  of  miscellaneous  information 
respecting  the  people  about  this  place,  it  is  stated  that — 

"The  two  prominent  features,  in  their  moral  character  and 
social  state,  seem  to  be  the  indolence  of  the  men,  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  women  ;  the  latter  being  considered  as  perfect  slaves, 
whose  bodies  are  at  the  entire  disposal  of  their  fathers  and  hus- 
bands, and  may  be  transferred  by  either  of  them  how  and  when 
they  please. 

"^  The  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  entirely  the  business  of  slaves 
and  women,  the  king's  daughters  and  princes'  wives  being  con- 
stantly thus  employed,  or  in  collecting  the  fallen  branches  of  trees 
for  fuel.  The  on!y  preparation  the  ground  undergoes  is  burning 
the  grass,  raking  the  soil  into  little  ridges  with  a  hoe,  and  drop- 
ping the  Indian  com  grains  into  holes." 

THE  CATARACT  OF  TELLALA. 

They  were  now  approaching  to  the  cataract  of  Yellala, 
deemed  by  the  natives  the  residence  of  an  evil  spirit,  so  that 
whoever  saw  it  once  would  never  see  it  again.  Already  the 
river  was  become  contracted  and  violent,  with  stupendous 
overhanging  rocks  on  each  side.  In  viewing  from  an 
eminence  the  mass  of  hills  through  which  the  course  of  the 
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river  is  cut,  for  the  length  of  a  number  of  leagues,  the 
captain  was  instantly  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  con- 
veying the  boats  by  land,  to  resume  with  them  the  navigation 
above  the  cataract.  This  cataract  itself,  which  had  been 
represented  by  the  natives  as  most  tremendous,  was  now  an 
object  of  ardent  curiosity.  The  captain  and  four  others 
made  their  way  to  it  by  a  long  fatiguing  walk,  and  were 
extremely  surprised  and  disappointed  at  finding,  instead  of 
a  second  Niagara,  which  the  description  of  the  natives,  and 
their  horror  of  it,  had  given  reason  to  expect,  a  comparative 
brook  bubbling  over  its  stony  bed. 

**  The  south  side  of  the  river  is  here  a  vast  hill  of  bare  rock 
(sienito),  and  the  north  a  lower  but  more  precipitous  hill  of  the 
same  substance,  between  which  two  the  river  has  forced  its  course ; 
but  in  the  middle  an  island  of  slate  still  defies  its  power,  and  breaks 
the  current  into  two  narrow  channels ;  that  near  the  south  side 
gives  vent  to  the  great  mass  of  the  river,  but  is  obstructed  by 
rocks  above  and  under  water,  over  which  the  torrent  rushes  with 
great  fury  and  noise,  as  may  easily  be  conceived.  The  channel  on 
the  north  side  is  now  nearly  dry,  and  is  composed  of  great  masses  • 
of  slate,  with  perpendicular  fissures.  The  highest  part  of  the 
island  is  fifteen  feet  above  the  present  level ;  but  from  the  marks 
ou  it,  the  water  in  the  rainy  season  must  rise  twelve  feet,  con- 
sequently covers  the  whole  of  the  breadth  of  the  channel,  with  the 
exception  of  the  summit  of  the  island ;  and  with  the  increased 
velocity,  must  then  produce  a  fall  somewhat  more  consonant  to 
the  description  of  the  natives." 

SLAVES   THE    STAPLE   OF   CONGO. 

The  constitution  of  government  in  Congo,  is  a  thing  nearly 
as  soon  described  as  one  of  the  trees,  or  one  of  the  people's 
few  habiliments  or  utensils.  It  consists  of  hereditary  fiefs, 
or  Chenooships,  under  a  "  paramount  sovereign  named 
Lindy,  or  Blindy  N*Congo."  The  civil  and  domestic 
economy  is  also  a  matter  of  much  simplicity.  Slaves  seem 
to  form  the  sinews  of  the  state  : — 

'*  Slavery  is  here  of  two  kinds,  which  may  be  denominated  house- 
hold or  domestic,  and  trading.  When  a  young  man  is  of  age  to 
begin  the  world,  his  father  or  guardian  gives  him  the  means  of 
purchasing  a  number  of  slaves  of  each  sex,  in  proportion  to  his 
quality,  from  whom  he  breeds  his  domestic  slaves,  and  these 
(thouffh  it  does  not  appear  that  he  is  bound  by  any  particular 
law),  he  never  sells  or  transfers  unless  in  cases  of  misbebaviuur, 
when  he  holds  a  palaver,  at  which  they  are  tried  and  sentenced. 
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These  domettio  slaves  ore,  however,  sometimes  pawned  for  debt, 
but  ore  olvrajs  redeemed  as  soon  as  possible." 

CRIUEB  AND  PUMISHUENTB. 

The  crimes  in  such  a  state  of  society  cannot  be  of  any 
great  variety.  The  capital  ones  punished,  in  their  highest 
d^rees,  as  we  have  seen,  most  barbarously,  are  "  adultery 
with  the  wives  of  the  great  men,  and  poisoning:" — 

"  The  frequency  of  the  crime  of  putting  poison  in  victuals,  has 
established  the  custom  of  the  master  invariahty  makinff  the  person 
who  presents  him  with  meat  or  drink,  taete  it  first ;  and  in  offering 
either  to  a  visitor,  the  host  performs  this  ceremony  first.  This  the 
natives  who  speak  English,  call '  taking  off  the  fetiche.'  If  a  man 
poisons  an  equal,  he  is  simply  decapitated  ;  but  if  an  inferior  com- 
mits this  crime  (the  only  kind  of  secret  murder)  on  a  superior, 
the  whole  of  his  male  relations  are  put  to  death,  even  to  the 
infants  at  the  breast." 

GAKGAH   KISSET,    A    COVJUROR-I'RIF.ST. 

Another  mode  of  punishment  is  mentioned  under  the 
form  of  an  ordeal,  which  is  quite  as  reasonable  a  thing  as 
the  magical  process  by  which  the  Gangam  Kissey,  a  sort  of 
conjuror-priest,  fixes  the  accusation,  from  malice  or  at  hazard. 
The  person  denounced  is  to  chew  a  poisonous  bark,  which,  if 
he  is  guilty,  he  will  retain  in  his  Btomach  and  die;  but  if 
innocent,  he  will  vomit  up  ajiain  i  mined  lately.  This  reverend 
director  of  justice  has  nothing  to  fear  from  revenge;  it  is 
believed  that  his  sacred  person  cannot  be  hurt ;  but  it  is  also 
believed  that  he  cannot  deserve  it,  for  that,  be  his  adjudg- 
ment ever  so  unjust,  the  blame  attaches  solely  to  the  Kissey, 
or  god,  in  virtue  of  whose  supposed  communication  of  truth 
for  the  conviction  of  iniquity  it  is  that  the  worthy  Gangam  is 
held  sacred  and  inviolable.  Never  was  there  a  neater  device 
of  fraud  in  a  circle,  than  this,  nor  a  better  exemplification, 
on  a  small  scale,  of  that  property  of  superstition,  by  which, 
beyond  all  other  things,  it  has  the  power  of  destroying  com- 
mon sense  ;  as  if  by  a  retributive  law  of  the  Governor  of  the 
world,  the  belief  in  a  false  religion  should  infuse  a  fatuity 
into  the  understanding  in  its  exercise  on  the  most  ordinary 
matters. 

IIOI'KLRSSNF.SS  AND  TERMINATION  OF   THE   FNTEBI'RISE. 

In  contemplating  the  present  condition  of  the  kingdom  of 
Congo,  our  author  says,  — 
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**The  idea  of  civilizing  Africa  hy  eendinje:  out  a  few  nofrroe* 
educated  in  England,  appears  to  be  utterlj  useless ;  the  little 
knowledge  acquired  by  such  persons  having  the  same  effect  on 
the  universal  ignorance  and  barharism  of  their  countrymen,  that 
a  drop  of  fresh  water  would  have  on  the  ocean."* 

The  river,  though  not  without  its  inconvenient  rocks  and 
rapids,  presented  to  the  mortified  explorers  a  grand  practi- 
cable road  forward,  which  they  were  never  to  travel.  At 
the  highest  point  which  they  attained  it  had  assumed  a  very 
noble  and  tantalizing  appearance,  and  the  natives  said  there 
was  no  further  impediment  to  its  navigation : — 

"And  here,"  says  Captain  Tuckey,  "we  were  even  under  the 
necessity  of  turning  our  back  on  it,  which  we  did  with  great 
regret,  but  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  all  we  could.** 

"This  excursion  convinced  us  of  the  total  impracticability  of 
penetrating  with  any  numl)er  of  men  by  land,  along  the  sides  of 
the  river,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  ana  impossibility 
of  procuring  provisions.'* 


THE  ABORIGINES  OF  AUSTRALIA.* 

Iw  this  work  several  curious  notices  and  descriptions  are 
introduced  from  the  accounts  of  former  visitants  to  tliis  new- 
continent  and  its  islands.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  are 
from  journals  of  Captain  Flinders's  own  voynges  on  these 
coasts,  at  various  periods,  before  his  independent  appoint- 
ment in  the  Investigator.  With  Captains  Bligh  and  Port- 
lock  he  sailed,  in  1792,  through  Torres*  Strait,  that  is  to 
say,  the  passage  between  New  Guinea  and  the  nortliemmost 
part  of  Terra  Australis,  an  extremely  harassing  and  perilous 
course.  But  nothing,  on  sea  or  land,  is  more  treacherous 
and  dangerous  than  man.  The  crew  of  a  boat  had  a  most 
narrow  escape  from  a  squadron  of  large  sailing  canoes, 
manned  and  excellently  manoeuvred.  Captain  Flinders  says, 
by  a  multitude  of  quite  naked,   strong,  ferocious  savages, 

•  A  Voysge  to  Terra  Australis ;  nndertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  Disoovery  of  that  vast  Country,  in  1801,  1802,  and 
1803     By  Matthew  FUnders,  Commander.   Two  vols,  royal  4to.    1814. 
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wbo  had,  in  the  first  i»BtaDO«,  m&de  a  feint  of  amiuable 
dispoeitioa.  Other  parties  (they  were  the  people  of  aa 
island  denominated  Damley'a  laUad]  came  to  the  ship,  and 
are  thus  described  : — 

"  Thene  people,  in  short,  appeared  to  be  dexterous  sailors  and 
foi-midable  warriors  ;  and  to  be  ss  much  at  ease  in  the  water  aa 
ill  their  canoes.  Their  arow  were  bows,  arrows,  and  clubs, 
whicn  they  bartered  for  every  kind  of  ironwork  witji  eagerness  ; 
butappeareil  to  set  little  value  on  anything  else.  The  bows 
are  made  of  split  bamboo ;  and  so  strong  that  no  man  in  tile 
ship  could  bend  one  of  them.  The  string  is  a  broad  slip  of  cane, 
fixed  tn  one  end  of  the  bow,  and  fitted  with  a  noose,  to  go  over 
die  other  end,  when  Strang.  The  arrow  is  a  cane  of  about 
four  feet  long,  into  whieh  a  pointed  piece  of  the  hanl,  heavy, 
ouiiariaa  wuod  is  firmly  and  neatly  fitted  ;  and  some  of  them 
were  liarbed.  Their  clubs  are  made  of  the  entuaritut.  and  are 
puwerful  weapons.  The  hand  part  is  indented  and  has  a  small 
knob,  by  which  the  firmness  of  the  grasp  is  much  assisted ;  and 
the  heavy  end  is  usually  carved  with  some  device  :  one  had  the 
form  of  a  parrot's  head,  and  was  not  ill  done." 

Still  mure  decided  experience  of  the  malignant  quality  of 
these  wild  beasis  was  given,  the  following  year,  to  Captaina 
Bampton  and  Alt,  who  had  a  boat'a  crew  destroyed  by  them. 
It  was  thought  proper  to  give  th«  un.wphisticated  children 
of  nature  a  practical  lesson  of  prudence,  by  means  of  » 
strong  arni>;d  party,  who  could  not  indeed  follow  them  to 
their  places  of  retreat  in  tlie  liilly  centre  of  the  island,  but 
who  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  huts,  canoes,  and  planta- 
tions, and  whose  exertions  in  the  performance  of  their 
appointed  duty  were  not  likely  to  be  remitted  from  their 
finding  the  habitations  t'urnislted  as  the  following  extract 
describes  : — 

Ht;MAN  IjKCl.L.S  VHKV  A3  IH>MKST1C  OltNAMlIKTS. 
''  In  cacli  of  tlie  huts,  and  usually  on  the  right  side  going  in, 
were  sufipeudeil  two  or  thi'ee  human  skulls  ;  and  several  strings 
uf  bsnd^,  live  or  six  on  a  string.  These  were  hung  round  a 
woo<li;u  image,  rudely  carved  into  the  repreaeutalioii  of  a  man, 
or  of  some  bird  ;  and  painted  and  decorated  in  a  curious  mauuoi' : 
the  feathers  of  the  Emu  or  Csssuary  generally  formed  oua  of 
these  ornaments.  la  pna' tmt  "ontaining  much  the  greater 
number  of  akulli,  « 3  found  burning  before  one 
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of  these  images.  This  hut  was  adjoining  to  another,  of  a 
different  form,  and  much  more  capacious  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  length  was  thirty  feet,  by  fifteen  in  breadth ;  and  the  floor 
was  raised  six  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  judged  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  chief  of  the  island,  and  was  the  sole  hut  in 
which  were  no  skulls  or  hands ;  but  the  adjoining  one  had  more 
than  a  double  proportion.** 

A    HUNDRED   MILLIONS   OF    PETRELS    IN   ONE   FLIGHT. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  objects  seen  during 
the  voyage,  was  a  flight  of  sooty  petrels,  from  a  place  on 
the  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  a  stream,  which  he 
deemed  it  not  extravagant  to  calculate  at  a  hundred  millions. 
There  are  curious  descriptions  of  the  habits  of  seals,  alba- 
trosses, and  some  other  of  those  creatures,  which  always 
suffer  by  the  approach  of  man. 

KING  George's  sound,  western  Australia. 

Nothing  extraordinary  occurred  in  the  run  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  New  Holland,  of  which  they  came  in  sight 
at  Cape  Leeuwin,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1801.  With  the 
whole  company  in  good  health  and  spirits,  the  ship  was  put 
into  King  George's  Sound  to  refit. 

Here  an  amicable  but  very  profitless  communication  was 
maintained  with  the  natives,  after  their  suspicion  and 
repugnance  had  been  worn  away  by  experience  of  the 
harmlessness  of  the  foreign  intruders,  to  whom  in  the  first 
interviews  they  had  made  strong  signs  to  be  off.  To  excite 
and  gratify  their  utmost  capacity  of  delight  (except,  indeed, 
that  which  is  to  be  filled  by  good  eating,  the  supreme  felicity 
of  all  low  savages  in  poor  countries),  a  party  of  marines 
were,  on  the  last  day  of  the  visit  ordered  on  shore  to  be 
exercised  in  their  sight. 

"The  red  coats  and  white  crossed  belts  were  greatly  admired, 
having  some  resemblance  to  their  own  manner  of  ornamenting 
themselves  ;  and  the  drum,  but  particularly  the  fife,  excited  their 
astonishment ;  but  when  they  saw  the  beautiful  red-and-white 
men,  with  their  bright  muskets,  drawn  up  in  a  line,  they  absolutely 
screamed  with  delight ;  nor  were  their  wild  gestures  and  vocifera- 
tions to  be  silenced,  but  by  commencing  the  exercise,  to  which 
they  paid  the  most  earnest  and  silent  attention.  Several  of  them 
moved  their  hands,  involuntarily,  according  to  the  motions ;  and 
the  old  man  placed  himself  at  the  end  of  the  rank,  with  a  short 
staff  in  his  hand,  which  he  shouldered,  presented,  grounded^  as 
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did  the  marines  with  their  muskets,  without,  I  believe,  knowing 
what  he  did.  Before  firing  they  were  made  acquainted  with 
what  was  going  to  take  pla^ ;  so  that  the  volleys  did  not  excite 
much  terror." 

From  the  moment  of  touching  the  land,  near  CapeLeeuwin, 
though  the  coast  from  that  point  to  King  George's  Sound 
was  not  in  the  instructions  for  examination,  in  the  first 
instance,  our  pertinacious  investigator  prosecuted  the  whole 
course  of  this  inhospitable  southern  shore  of  the  continent, 
through  all  its  windings  and  treacheries,  through  the  spaces 
already  partially  explored,  and  those  entirely  unknown, 
almost  to  the  western  entrance  of  Bass's  Strait,  where  he 
was  compelled  to  remit  the  rigour  of  the  examination,  and 
hasten  toward  Port  Jackson  for  supplies  and  refitment. 

On  certain  parts  of  this  vast  line  of  coast  he  had  been 
preceded,  at  a  remote  period,  by  Nuyts,  and  recently  by 
Vancouver,  Grant,  and  especially  DEntrecasteaux,  to  the 
accuracy  of  whose  survey,  as  far  as  it  extended,  he  bears 
very  strong  testimony.  But  one  extensive  tract  of  this 
coast,  comprising  nearly  the  space  between  latitudes  130^ 
and  140^  had  remained  in  total  darkness,  to  be  disclosed  for 
the  first  time  to  Captain  Flinders. 

KANQABOO   ISLAND. 

In  front  of  two  very  considerable  gulfs,  to  which  the 
the  discoverer  gave  the  names  of  Spencer's  and  St.  Vincent's, 
is  a  considerable  island,  named  by  the  Captain,  Kangaroo 
Island,  from  the  numbers  of  that  animal  upon  it,  far  exceeding 
anything  previously  seen.  The  perfect  insensibility  to 
danger  on  the  approach  of  human  beings,  here  manifested 
by  a  creature  extremely  timid  and  fugacious  where  those 
same  beings  inhabit,  was  considered  as  evidence  of  the 
perfect  impunity,  till  now,  of  these  innocent  islanders,  from 
all  neighbourhood,  either  habitual  or  occasional,  of  that 
maleficent  race.  They  now  paid  very  dearly  for  their  long 
preceding  privilege.  The  author  seems  almost  to  pity  them 
while  he  describes  the  havoc.  In  accordance  with  this 
sentiment,  and  relating  to  the  same  place,  is  another  short 
passage,  which  struck  us  as  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  book.      The  sea    has  access  into  the  interior   of  the 
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island,   where   it   spreads   to  some  breadth,  and   contains 
several  small  islets  : — 

PELICAN   ISLANDS. 

**  Upon  two  of  these,**  says  Captain  Flinders,  "  we  found  many 
young  pelicans,  unable  to  fly.  Flocks  of  the  old  birds  were  sitting 
upon  the  beaches  of  the  lagoon,  and  it  appeared  that  the  islands 
were  their  breeding  places ;  not  only  so,  but,  from  the  skeletons 
and  bones  there  scattered,  it  should  seem  that  for  ages  they  bad 
been  selected  for  the  closing  scene  of  their  existence.  Certainly 
none  more  likely  to  be  free  from  disturbance  of  every  kind  could 
have  been  chosen,  than  these  islets  of  a  hidden  lagoon  of  an 
uninhabited  island,  situate  upon  an  unknown  coast,  near  the 
antipodes  of  Europe ;  nor  can  anything  be  more  consonant  to  the 
foelings,  if  pelicans  have  any,  than  quietly  to  resign  their  breath, 
surrounded  by  their  progeny,  and  in  the  same  spot  where  they 
first  drew  it.  Alas,  for  the  pelicans !  Their  golden  age  is  past ; 
but  it  has  much  exceeded  in  duration  that  of  man." 

THE   AUSTRALIAN   FLORA. 

The  appendix  contains  a  systematic  compendium  of  the 
botany  of  Terra  Australis,  by  Mr.  Brown,  naturalist  to  the 
voyage,  who  remained  in  New  South  Wales,  with  Mr. 
Bauer,  the  natural  history  painter,  eighteen  months  after  the 
commander's  departure  for  Europe.  Mr.  Brown  says  that 
his  materials  for  a  Flora  of  Terra  Australis  amount  to  about 
4,200  species. 


SCANDINAVIAN   SCENERY.* 

Tqe  scenery  of  the  noble  but  almost  unknown  river  Njurunda, 
would  furnish  the  grandest  subjects  to  the  landscape  painter. 
But  indeed  admiration  is  excited  at  almost  everv  chancre  of 
view  along  the  whole  coast  of  Westro-Bothnia.  Its  diversi- 
fication by  the  intervention  of  men  or  the  other  animals  is 
very  small ;  but  yet  sometliing  is  added  to  its  character,  in 
point  of  novelty  and  strangeness,  by  the  iron-foundries  that 
here  and  there  caused  a  devastation  of  the  forest ;  the  process 
of  producing  tar,  by  burning  the  roots  of  the  trees;  the 
farming  establishment,  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  log-houses, 

•  Travela  in  Various  Countries  of  Europe.  Asia,  aud  Africa.  Py 
Edwnrd  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.  Part  tho  Tliiixl,  Scandinavia.  Section 
theFint.    4to.     1819. 
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with  the  immense  rack  for  exposing  the  sheaves  of  corn, 
reaped  before  ripe,  to  the  air  and  sun  ;  and  the  costume  and 
manners  of  the  people,  espedallj  when  brought  together  in 
some  number  on  the  Sunday,  on  which  daj  every  woman 
was  seen  with  a  bible  in  her  hands.  Something  was  added, 
too,  bj  the  prodigious  ant-hills,  regarded  by  our  author  as 
much  surpassing,  according  to  a  scale  formed  upon  a  com- 
parison between  the  respective  builders,  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  by  the  legions  of  insects,  named  Brumsa,  and 
resembling  bees,  or  hornets,  from  which  the  travellers  and 
their  horses  sustained  a  sanguinary  attack. 

I 

THE  REGIONS  OF  PERPETUAL  LIOHT. 

The  strangest  circumstance,  to  the  feelings  of  these  wan- 
derers toward  the  north,  must  have  been  that  they  were 
sensibly  escaping  very  fast  from  Nature's  great  phenomenon 
of  Night.  They  could  read  or  write  as  well  at  midnight  as 
at  noon.  The  ^sappearance  of  the  sun  became  so  brief,  that 
they  beheld  and  admired  at  the  same  instant  the  beautiful 
effects  of  his  setting  and  of  his  rising,  on  the  clouds  of  the 
horizon.  This  new  state  of  the  physical  world  had,  however, 
its  inconvenience  to  our  southerns : — 

"  We  b^an  to  perceive,  what  we  had  never  felt  before,  that 
darkness  is  one  of  the  benevolent  gilts  of  Providence,  the  value  of 
which,  as  conducive  to  repose,  we  only  become  sensible  of  when 
it  ceases  altogether  to  return.  There  were  no  shutters  to  the 
windows ;  and  the  continued  blaze  which  surrounded  us  we  would 
gladly  have  dispensed  with,  if  it  were  possible.  When  we  closed 
our  eyes,  they  seemed  to  be  still  open :  we  even  bound  over  them 
our  handkerchiefs ;  but  a  remaining  impression  of  brightness,  like 
a  coining  light,  wearied  and  oppreMied  them.** 

A   RKIN-DEBR  CARAVAN. 

Tomea  is  a  very  fair  subject  for  some  extent  of  description, 
even  though  there  should  not  be  many  more  circumstances 
so  remarkable  as  that  of  the  grass  growing  up  in  the  streets 
to  be  mown,  as  a  regular  part  of  the  hay  harvest.  It  is 
nevertheless  a  place  of  considerable  business,  according  to 
the  scale  of  the  numbers,  wants,  and  possessions,  of  an  Arctic 
population,  of  which  it  forms  the  humble  emporium,  con- 
taining six  or  seven  hundred  inhabitants.     In   February, 
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trayelling  merchants  set  out  thence  to  the  north,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  skins  of  rein-deer,  bears,  white  foxes,  and  wild 
cats.  Thej  go  in  various  directions,  and  some  as  far  as  the 
North  Cape  :— 

**  It  is  said  that  the  march  upon  this  grand  expedition  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  remarkable  aghta  that  can  be  imagined. 
Each  merchant  has  in  his  service  from  five  to  six  hundred  rein- 
deer, besides  thirty  Laplanders  and  other  servants.  One  person  is 
able  to  guide  and  manage  about  fifteen  rein -deer,  with  their 
aledges.  They  take  with  them  merchandise  to  the  amount  of 
three  thousand  rix-doUars  (about  £4t50  sterling).  This  oonsists 
of  silver  plate,  in  the  form  of  drinking- vessels,  spoons,  <kc.  Thej 
also  carry  doth,  linen,  butter,  brandy,  and  tobacco,  all  of  which 
they  take  to  Norway.  Upon  this  occasion,  they  displav  as  much 
magnificence  as  possible.  The  rein-deer  are  set  off  with  bells  and 
costly  trappings.  We  saw  some  of  their  collars  made  of  buff  ker- 
seymere, embroidered  with  flowers.  The  procession  formed  by  a 
single  merchant's  train  will  extend  two  or  three  English  miles. 
Provisions  of  every  kind  are  carried  with  them.  Their  dealing 
with  the  Lapps  is  not  transacted  by  means  of  money,  but  in  the 
way  of  barter." 

80MSTHINO  ABOUT   MBETING-HOUSKS. 

Though  it  is  an  unusual  thing  to  see  anybody  in  the 
streets,  the  two  churches,  one  for  service  in  the  Swediah, 
the  other  in  the  Finnish  language,  have  congregations  in 
such  multitude,  that  they  astonish  the  stranger.  '^The 
duty  of  the  Sabbath,"  says  our  author,  ''  seems  never  to  be 
neglected."  It  appears  to  be  in  the  tone  of  great  com- 
pl^ncy  that  he  sdds,  ^*  The  Church  of  Sweden  knowing 
neither  heresy  nor  schism,  there  are  no  such  places  as 
Meeting-houses,  either  to  excite  fanaticism,  or  to  cherish 
religious  dissensions  among  the  people."  Besides  the 
rigours  of  its  winter,  the  country  is  indeed  infested  with 
mosquitos,  bugs,  brumsas,  Juritt  infermUeSf  and  wolves; 
but  happily  not  with  meeting-houses.  When  a  place  is 
fortunately  dear  of  any  particular  nuisance  with  which 
other  places  are  plagued,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  how 
to  keep  it  so.  Now,  then,  as  to  this  plague  of  meeting- 
houses, what  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  as  this, — that  in 
any  part  of  this  Arctic  tract  of  immunity  from  schism,  tfami 
at  Tomea»  for  instance,  some  minority  of  the  accustomed 
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worshippers  in  the  churches  should  come,  hjr  reading  and 
rationid  thought,  to  be  convinced  of  the  absurdity  and 
superstition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Swedish  Church,  that 
the  real  person  of  Christ  is  eaten  and  drunken  in  the 
sacramental  bread  and  wine,  and  should  therefore  feel  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  and  honesty,  to  avow  their  dissent 
from  this  gross  error,  and  adopt  correspondentlj  in  practice 
a  religious  service  purified  from  it, — a  service  which  would 
require  a  meeting-house  ?  It  is  evident  enough  how 
desirable  it  would  be  to  stop  such  an  incipient  mischief, 
but  still  the  question  is,  by  what  means  ?  Might  not 
some  little  coercive  interference  of  the  magistrate  be  war- 
ranted, on  so  good  a  plea  as  the  prevention  of  schism 
and  religious  dissension  among  the  people?  And  the 
enlightened  Protestant  looker-on  might  surely  account 
the  harmony,  which  had  been  preserved  by  ignorance  and 
error,  unfortunately  exchanged  for  a  state  of  dissension 
which  proved  that  in  part  the  people  were  obtaining  a 
clear  riddance  at  last  of  one  of  the  gross  relics  of  Popish 
delusion  and  absurdity. 

SALMON   SPEABING. 

The  complete  want,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  of  whatever 
mountains  can  contribute  to  the  interest  of  scenery,  was  in 
m  measure  compensated  by  the  varying  forms  of  the  course 
of  the  fine  rivers,  Tornea  and  Muonio,  sometimes  spread  into 
a  succession  of  lakes  with  verdant  islands ;  by  the  riches 
and  magnificence  of  flowering  plants  on  the  banks  ;  by  the 
fishery  by  means  of  floating  fiires,  in  which  the  mode  of 
killing  salmon  with  harpoons  is  described  as  ''beautiful;'' 
and  by  falling  in  here  and  there  with  the  good-natured 
pigmy  inhabitants. 

PEltSBCUTIOV   BT   THE   MOSQUITOS. 

But  in  default  of  all  other  means  of  stimulation,  the  mos- 
quitos  had  been  enough  to  preserve  a  state  of  attention,  and 
consciousness  of  existence.  They  maintained  an  unrelenting 
persecution,  which  would  have  rendered  life  sometimes 
almost  intolerable,  even  to  a  person  less  oppressed  by  ill 
health  than  our  author.  A  room  could  not  be  cleared  of 
them  without  being  filled  with  a  thick,  suffocating  smoke, 
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wbich  was  to  be  carefully  retained  as  its  atmospheiey  to 
prevent  their  return  in  legions.     No  veils  or  clothing  for 
the  face,  neck,  or  hands,  could  defend  against  their  stings. 
So  powerful    is  the   little  flexible  proboscis  with    which 
they  make  their  punctures,  that  it  will  penetrate  very  thick 
leather ;  the  doe-skin  gloves  upon  the  hands  of  the  traveUers 
not  being  a  sufficient  protection  from  their  attacks.     The 
English  blood  had  a  great  preference  with  them  to  that  of  the 
natives.     The  travellers  were  at  last  compelled  to  adopt  the 
disgusting  expedient  employed  by  the  natives,  of  besmearing 
the  face,  neck,  hands,  and  legs,  with  a  compost  of  tar  and 
cream,  by  which  they  obtained  a  delightful  relief  that  made 
them  ashamed  of  the  daintiness  which  they  had  so  long  kept 
at  such  a  cost.     These  insects  are  so  very  heavy  a  plague 
on  sensitive  existence  during  the  finer  part  of  the  year,  that 
*'we  cannot  wonder,**  says  our  author,   ''that  the   poor 
Esquimaux,  who  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Laplanders,  should 
consider  them  as  personifications  of  the  evil  principle,  and 
always  speak  of  them  as  the  winged  ministers  of  helL^* 
But,  he  adds,  &om  the  sagacious  suggestion  of  linnaBiu^ 
that  they  have  their  utility  to  the  people  whom  they  tor- 
ment,  since  the  legions  of  larvte,  which  fill  the  lakes  of 
Lapland,  form  a  delicious  and  tempting  repast  to  inno- 
merable  multitudes  of  aquatic  birds ;  and  thereby  provi- 
dentially contribute  to  the  support  of  the  very  nationa 
which  they  so  strangely  infest. 

THE    NOMADE    LAPLANDERS. 

Many  curious  scenes  took  place  with  the  natives,  of  whom 
Dr.  Clarke  has  given  the  most  lively  and  graphical  descrip- 
tions, in  all  their  national  and  local  characteristics.  One  of 
the  most  entertaining  is  in  the  account  of  a  visit  to  the 
tugurium  of  a  nomade  Laplander,  not  far  &om  Muonioniaka, 
into  whose  conical  summer  tent  the  travellers  suddenly  intro- 
duced themselves,  without  a  moment's  warning,  contrary  to 
the  vnshes  of  the  Laplander's  son,  by  whom  they  were  coa- 
dacted  to  this  residence  of  the  family. 

It  was  to  behold  a  specimen  of  this  state  of  life,  that  the 
travellers  diverted  to  some  distance  from  their  regular  routes 
in  the  present  instance.  For  the  rude  intrusion,  an  apology 
was  made  in  the  form  of  a  present  4;^  tobacco  and  brandyy 
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for  which  elixir  all  the  men  and  women  in  Lapland  are 
equally  furious.  "They  will  almost  part  with  life  itself, 
for  the  gratification  of  dram -drinking."  An  extra  quantity 
having  been  swallowed  by  the  old  man  of  the  little  horde,  he 
began  to  sing,  and  was  prompted  and  requested  by  the 
strangers  to  give  a  regular  sample  of  the  national  music. 
The  favour,  unequalled,  it  should  seem,  by  any  similar  one 
ever  conferred  in  any  other  place,  was  conceded : — 

'*  With  both  his  fists  clenched,  and  thrusting  his  face  close  to 
that  of  the  interpreter,  as  if  threatening  to  bite  him,  he  uttered  a 
most  fearful  yell.  It  was  the  usual  howl  of  the  Laplanders,  con- 
sisting of  five  or  six  words,  repeated  over  and  over,  which  when 
translated,  occur  in  this  order : 

*  Let  us  drive  the  wolves  ! 
Let  us  drive  the  wolves  ! 
See,  they  run ! 
The  wolves  run !' 

The  boy,  also,  our  former  guide,  sang  the  same  ditty.  During 
their  singing  they  strained  their  lungs  so  as  to  cause  a  kind  of 
spasmodic  convulsion  of  the  chest,  wluch  produced  a  noise  like  the 
braying  of  an  ass.  In  all  this  noise  there  was  not  a  single  note 
that  could  be  called  musical ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
Laplanders  have  not  the  smallest  notion  of  music.  Neither  have 
they  any  national  dance,  being  entirely  strangers  to  an  exercise, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  this  singular  people,  seems  to  be 
common  to  the  whole  human  race.'* 

HIDDEN  TREASURES  OF  THE  LAPPS. 

It  is  said,  that  some  of  the  Lapps  possess  one  cwt  of 
silver,  and  those  who  enjoy  a  property  of  1500  or  1000  rein- 
deer have  much  more.  As  they  keep  it  always  buried,  it 
does  not  happen  to  the  owner  to  be  gratified  even  with  the 
sight  of  his  hidden  treasure  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  migratory  families,  one  of 
which,  consisting  of  seven  or  eight  persons,  may  be  thus 
found  crammed  into  a  tent  of  six  feet  diameter  on  the 
ground,  greatly  surpass,  by  the  possession  of  a  thousand  or 
more  rein -deer,  the  wealth  of  the  settled  occupiers.  But 
they  are  subject  to  severe  disasters,  by  the  ravages  of  wild 
beasts,  the  bears,  and  especially  the  wolves.  There  had 
recently  been  a  formidable  accession  to  the  numbers  of  these 
rapacious   sharers  of   the    territory.      In   the  district  of 
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Enontekis,  in  which  is  the  source  of  the  Muonio,  one-half 
of  the  rein-deer  had  perished  bj  them. 

THE    CLOUDBEBRT   CURE. 

During  the  short  sojourn  at  Enontekis,  ehieflj  in  the 
house  of  the  minister,  a  sensible  and  learned  man,  cmr 
author  recovered  his  health  in  a  sudden  and  surprising 
manner,  from  eating  largely  of  the  fruit  of  the  rubus  ekanue^ 
tnoruSf  or  cloudberry. 

THE  ATTRACTIONS  OF  A  BALLOON  AND  A  SERMON. 

At  this  place  he  contrived  to  bring  the  people  together 
from  a  very  great  distance  round,  and  at  once  to  amuse  and 
frighten  them  when  assembled,  by  announcing,  exhibiting, 
and  launching  a  very  large  paper  balloon.  The  scene  must 
have  been  inexpressibly  strange  and  grotesque,  especially  at 
the  time  of  the  terror  and  wild  tumult  caused  by  the  ascent 
of  the  balloon.  It  was  at  the  minister  s  own  suggestion  that 
the  day  fixed  for  the  exhibition  was  the  sabbath,  and  the  one 
appointed  for  the  communion  service.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  any  part  of  his  motive  was  to  bring  a  greater 
number  of  persons  within  the  reach  of  religious  instruction. 
They  were  addressed,  however,  in  an  extemporaneous  sermon 
of  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  It  was  "  delivered  in  a  tone 
of  voice  so  elevated,  that  the  worthy  pastor  seemed  to  labour 
as  if  he  would  burst  a  blood-vessel.*'  He  exerted  himself 
^'  as  if  his  audience  had  been  stationed  on  the  top  of  a  distant 
mountain.  Afterwards,  he  was  so  hoarse,  he  could  hardly 
articulate  another  syllable." 

**  As  we  aocompanied  him  to  his  house,  we  ventured  to  ask  the 
reason  of  the  very  loud  tone  of  voice  he  had  used  in  preaching. 
He  said  he  was  aware  it  must  appear  extraordinary  to  a  stranger ; 
but  that  if  he  were  to  address  the  Laplanders  in  a  lower  key,  Siey 
would  consider  him  as  a  feeble  and  impotent  missionary,  whcd^ 
unfit  for  his  office,. and  would  never  come  to  church:  that  the 
merit  and  abilities  of  the  preacher  are  always  estimated,  both 
amonff  the  Colonists  and  Lapps,  by  the  strength  and  power  of  hia 
voice. 

A  BINT   ON   CHURCH   DISCIPLINE. 

The  somnolent  part  of  the  congregation  were  kept  under 
a  very  rough  discipline  by  the  sexton,  with  his  long  stout 
pole,  which,  if  its  frequent  stroke  on  the  fioor  was  not 
efiTectual,  was  unceremoniously  **  driven  against  their  ribei 
or  Boffered  to  fkll  with  all  its  weight  upon  Uieir  skulls." 
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RELIGION  IN  HARMONY  WITH  A  TASTE  FOR 

THE  FINE  ARTS.* 

If  among  the  pleasures  of  taste,  in  the  mental  sense  of  that 
tenn,  a  man  were  required  to  specify  the  one  most  simple, 
most  innocent,  least  liable  to  corruption,  and  most  readily 
harmonizing  with  religion,  he  could  not  hesitate  to  name 
that  which  is  imparted  by  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
Nature.  With  these  qualities  in  its  favour,  this  mode  of 
the  exercise  and  pleasure  of  taste  will  inevitably  become 
more  prevalent  as  the  genuine  improvement  of  mankind 
advances.  And,  therefore,  it  is  probable  it  may  prevail  most 
of  all  in  the  last,  highest  state  of  improvement  which  we 
are  permitted  to  anticipate  for  our  race  on  this  earth,  that 
state  of  which  the  essence  and  the  glory  will  be  the  universal 
prevalence  of  religion.  That  state  will  necessarily  involve 
a  high  .improvement  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  which 
jcannot  be  without  an  increased  sensibility  to  sublimity  and 
beauty,  of  which  sensibility  the  preferred  subjects  of  exercise 
and  indulgence  will  be  those  forms  and  phenomena  which 
are  the  least  related  or  liable  to  moral  evil,  which  are  the 
most  independent  of  man,  and  which  most  illustrate  the 
glory  of  the  Creator. 

There  is  then  some  reason  to  be  pleased  at  observing,  what 
has  been  obvious  of  late  years,  a  more  prevailing  taste  for 
the  beautiful  and  grand  in  landscape  scenery,  as  viewed 
both  in  the  reality  of  nature  and  in  the  representations  of 
art.  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  because  we  think  such  a 
taste  must  exist  in  a  high  degree  in  the  most  improved 
and  religious  state  of  the  human  race,  we  are  allowing  our- 
selves to  fancy  we  see  in  its  present  increase  any  sign  of  the 
progress  of  religion.  We  are  not  quite  so  simple.  We  do 
not  even  need  be  told,  that  some  considerable  proportion 
of  the  show  of  this  taste  is  mere  affectation  ;  while  yet 
there  must  be  some  reality  to  make  the  affectation  worth 
while.     We  are  aware,  too,  that  some  of  the  influences  under 

•  Peak  Soenery ;  or,  Bxcureions  in  DerbyRhire,  for  the  Purpofle  of 
Picturesque  Observation.  Engravings  by  Meura.  W.  B.  and  Qeoige 
Cooke,  from  Drawings  by  F.  L.  Chantrey,  Esq.,  Sculptor,  R.A  B|y  E. 
Rhodes.    4to.    1818. 
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which  it  has  grown,  have  amounted,  in  their  operation,  to 
somewhat  less  than  a  radical  intellectaal  cultivation  of  taste. 
The  restlessness  of  spirits,  seeking  amusement  in  frequent 
change  of  place,  but  seeking  to  make  out  a  respectable 
motive  in  the  fine  natural  circumstances  of  the  scene  of  the 
sojourn  ;  a  sort  of  headlong  admiration  of  recent  and 
contemporary  descriptive  poetry  ;  the  acquisition,  by  a  much 
greater  number  of  young  persons  than  formerly  of  a  little 
skill  in  the  art  of  sketching ;  the  prodigious  number  of 
travels  and  tours  with  graphic  decorations  ;  and  the  very 
signal  excellence  attained  in  this  country,  beyond  every 
other,  in  landscape-engraving,  so  that  without  any  technical 
knowledge  of  the  art,  the  eye  and  imagination  of  a  person 
in  the  smallest  degree  sensible  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  are 
irresistibly  attracted  by  such  exquisite  representations  of 
that  beauty  ;  all  these  have  contributed  to  the  effect  which 
we  have  asserted  to  be  visible,  and  some  parts  of  the  contri- 
bution will  partake  but  little  of  real  cultivation  of  taste. 
Yet,  after  all  deductions,  we  think  there  is  a  great  increase, 
if  we  may  not  say  of  the  sensibility  to  the  charms  and 
majesty  of  nature,  at  least  of  understanding  and  acknow- 
ledgment that  there  is  a  vast  deal  in  the  scenery  of  nature 
of  what  justly  claims  to  be  admired.  And  this  we  regard 
as  a  pleasing  circumstance,  since  it  'will  be  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  taste  in  general,  will  be  conducive  to  habits  of 
observation,  will  be  counteractive,  in  some  degree,  to  that 
wretchedly  artificial  state  into  which  the  economy  of  life 
among  us  is  perverted,  and  will  encourage  those  arts  which 
not  only  are  directly  of  very  high  utility,  and  afford  a  very 
fine  and  legitimate  field  for  genius  and  industry,  but  may 
contribute  to  give  to  luxury  itself  a  much  more  refined  and 
intellectual  direction  than  it  would  otherwise  be  apt  to  take. 
We  may  add,  that  where  there  is  religion,  this  perception  of 
beauty  and  grandeur  in  the  works  of  God,  will  diversify  its 
exercise,  and  sometimes  augment  its  emphasis. 

ARTISTIC  MISREPRESENTATIONS  DEPRECATED. 

We  wish  it  could  be  effectually  inculcated  on  the  con- 
ductors of  all  works,  having  for  their  object  picturesque 
delineations,  that  they  should  not  admit  into  them  any 
insignificant  subjects.     Some  of  the  finest  of  them  are  not. 
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quite  clear  of  this  fault.  Now  and  then  the  admiring 
inspector,  after  his  eye  recovers  from  the  imposing  effect  of 
brilliant  lights,  and  of  clouds,  and  shadows,  and  trees, 
managed  with  most  painter-like  taste  and  skill,  is  vexed  to 
find  that  these  are  all  he  has  to  admire,  for  that  what  pur- 
ports to  be  the  subject,  is  nothing  better  than  some  miserable 
shred  of  flat  ground,  or  of  sand,  or  a  heap  of  rubbish  with 
some  venerable  denomination  of  antiquity  and  ruin,  or 
perhaps  some  paltry  hamlet,  with  an  uncouth  piece  of  old 
masonry  in  the  nature  of  a  church.  And  this  may  occur  in 
an  elaborate  and  costly  series  of  prints,  professedly  intended 
to  represent,  and  many  of  them  really  representing  most 
beautifully,  a  selection  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  a 
province  or  a  country,  which  the  inspector  knows  to  contain 
far  more  striking  views  than  could  be  comprehended  in  a 
much  longer  series  of  prints,  though  not  a  single  insignificant 
subject  were  admitted.  It  seems  as  if  the  draughtsman 
having  chosen  to  delineate  such  a  trifling  subject,  the  public 
must  pay  for  it,  at  all  events  ;  it  is  therefore  intruded  into  a 
work  which,  for  its  many  finer  subjects,  the  lovers  of  graphical 
excellence  are  not  willing  to  forego. 

THE   PROPRIETY  OF   DISCRIMINATION   IN    SELECTION. 

Draughtsmen  ought  to  exercise  a  discrimination  and 
forbearance  similar  to  what  is  demanded  of  authors,  who  are 
required  to  understand  that  the  public  does  not  want  every 
paragraph  they  may  have  happened  to  write,  and  that  they 
are  not,  on  the  strength  of  some  credit  which  they  may 
have  deservedly  gained,  to  tax  their  readers  for  am/  thing, 
indifferently  and  without  selection,  which  they  may  have 
thought  on  the  subject.  He  should  understand,  that  many 
things  it  might  be  worth  while,  in  an  indolent  hour,  to  put 
into  his  sketch-book,  are  not  worth  transferring  thence. 

We  would  entreat  Mr.  Rhodes  to  revise  the  drawings 
intended  for  the  continuation  of  his  elegant  work,  and  rather 
shorten  the  series,  than  admit  one  more  subject  of  inferior 
rank  into  so  high  a  situation.  We  question  the  claims  of 
"  Stoney  Middleton,"  and  the  "  View  in  the  Village  of 
Eyam.**  By  means  of  trees,  pieces  of  water,  and  ducks^ 
they  are  made  to  have  a  very  pretty  look,  especially  the 
latter ;    but  innumerable  things  of  the  same  class  are  to 
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be  found  in  England,  and  we  wonder  how,  in  the  district  of 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  a  pkce  proyerbiallj  celebrated  for 
its  **  wonders,"  an  artist  could  have  thought  it^  comparatiFelj, 
worth  the  trouble  to  make  finished  drawings  of  them. 

THE  BEAUTIES  OF  SMOKE  IN  SCENERT. 

The  three  views  in  Middleton  Dale  are  just  what  thej 
ought  to  be  ;  they  exhibit  striking  characteristic  appearances* 
instead  of  familiar  images  of  common  rural  scenery.  Thej 
give  us,  not  excluding  the  vegetable  softenings  and  adorn- 
ments, the  wild  magnificence  of  precipices,  and,  we  were 
going  to  say,  the  beauties  of  smoke, — and  whoever  should 
see  these  plates,  would,  we  are  confident,  acknowledge  the 
propriety  of  the  phrase.  Indeed,  in  real  scenes,  the  smoke 
from  great  furnaces  and  lime-kilns  often  has  very  remarkable 
beauty,  and  we  doubt  whether  we  have  ever  before  seen  it 
so  finely  expressed  in  engraving.  Such  engraving  is  capable 
of  giving  beauty  even  to  what  in  its  plain  reality  has  none. 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS  IN  1817.* 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1817,  when  the  military  force 
of  the  Indian  Qt)vemment  was  in  motion  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Pindarries,  and  while  an  infatuation  hardly 
paralleled  in  history,  was  betraying  some  of  the  Mahratta 
princes  into  one  more  defiance  of  the  power  which  had 
hitherto  trampled  on  every  opponent  in  every  conflict, 
Scindiah,  the  most  martial  of  those  princes,  was  intimidated 
by  the  approach  of  the  Governor-General,  with  some  of  the 
l^ons  so  often  victorious,  into  what  was  denominated,  with 
all  proper  courtesy,  a  treaty,  of  which  the  terms  were 
humiliating  to  him  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  they 
were  indispensable  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  provinces  on 
that  side  of  the  empire.  This  treaty,  gained  without  an 
absolute  war,  and  at  a  juncture  when  the  state  of  the  rela- 
tions with  some  other  of  the  native  powers  was  so  precarioos 
and  ominous,  was  deemed  of   consequence  enough  to  be, 

*  Journal  of  a  Route  acrooa  India,  through  Egypt  to  England,  in 
1817.    By  Lieut«Dani-Colonel  Fiisdarence.    4U>.    1819. 
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without  waiting  for  the  important  events  which  even  a  week 
at  such  a  crisis  might  bring  to  pass,  transmitted  to  England, 
in  two  sets  of  despatches,  the  one  by  the  usual  naval  course, 
and  the  other  by  a  messenger,  by  the  more  direct  route  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt,  to  secure  the  advantage  of  two 
chances  for  both  safety  and  expedition.  The  latter  service 
was  allotted  to  Colonel  Fitzclarence,  who  in  consequence  set 
off  instantly,  and  worked,  and  pushed  his  way,  day  and  night, 
sick  or  well,  through  amicable  territories,  and  hostile,  over- 
cultivated  tracts,  and  through  wood,  jungle,  fen,  defile, 
burning  sand,  and  every  hazard  of  the  sea  lightly  thrown 
into  the  account  More  resolute  to  get  on,  more  enterprising, 
enduring,  or  indefatigable,  he  could  not  have  been  required 
to  be,  if  the  intelligence  he  conveyed  had  been  that  the 
English  were  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  kingdoms  in 
Asia,  instead  of  being  secure  of  gaining  them. 

As  it  always  appears  to  us  a  very  paltry  spectacle  when 
we  see  the  num,  with  all  his  faculties,  sentiments,  and 
opinions,  sunk  in  the  soldier  by  profession,  we  are  not 
altogether  displeased  to  see  our  lieutenant-colonel  sometimes 
taking  upon  him  considerably  in  the  way  of  statesman,  as 
to  Indian  affairs.  Assuredly,  the  politician  has  no  little  yet 
to  learn,  who  approves  of  almost  everything  done  by  the 
English  in  India  ;  but  it  does  at  any  rate  please  one  to  see 
a  military  man  really  able  to  comprehend  that  the  world  was 
made  for  some  other  small  purposes  besides  that  of  being  a 
field  to  fight  upon.  There  is  very  considerable  importance 
and  interest  in  .his  descriptions,  interspersed  in  different 
parts  of  the  narrative,  of  the  constitution,  habits,  efficiency, 
and  progressive  alteration  of  quality  of  the  native  troops  in 
the  English  service. 

MILITABT   AUTHORSHIP. 

Perhaps  the  hands  accustomed  to  wield  the  sword,  are  apt 
to  be  more  daring  than  others  in  the  exercise  of  the  pen. 
We  think  we  have  noticed  instances  enough  of  this  to 
warrant  us  in  calling  it  a  professional  characteristic 
Courage  has  been  said  to  be  a  soldier's  religion  ;  and, 
analogously  to  that  of  a  Christian,  which  is  required  to 
pervade  everything  in  life,  it  may  be  felt  an  obligation  on 
military  conscience,  that  writing  should  be  executed  in  the 
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same  style  as  fighting.  To  be  deliberate  and  slow  in  judging, 
to  hesitate  in  opinion,  to  acknowledge  there  are  doubts  and 
difficulties  on  all  sides,  not  to  be  ashamed  that  more  daring 
men  should  pronounce  more  promptly  and  decisively,  would 
be  held  to  betray  a  defect  of  gallantry.  Why,  indeed, 
should  a  man  who  would  readily  brave  whatever  can  be 
brought  from  camps  and  arsenals,  be  afraid  of  anything  in 
the  forces  and  magazines  of  logic  ?  What  should  there  be 
in  any  possible  array  of  opponent  ideas,  to  appal  him  who 
would  not  hesitate,  with  a  stout  regiment  of  horse,  to  attack 
a  whole  Mahratta  army  ?  And  what  should  he  care  for  the 
width,  and  intricacy,  and  obscurities  of  a  question,  when  he 
knows  he  should  not  have  asked  more  than  an  hour  s  warning 
to  dash  into  the  thickest  forest  or  jungle  in  Asia,  in  pursuit 
of  Pindarry  murderers,  and  without  caring  what  might  be 
their  number  ?  How  unreasonable  it  were  to  expect  him  to 
submit  to  show,  on  any  ground,  of  politics,  morals,  or  even 
theology,  an  indecision  which,  if  betrayed  in  giving  orders, 
in  camp,  or  march,  or  field,  would  expose  him  to  contempt. 

JUSTIFICATION   OP    THE   WAR   IN   INDIA. 

The  substantial  justice  of  the  recent  war  in  India  can 
admit  of  no  denial,  except  from  those  who  hold  war  altogether, 
under^any  possible  circumstances,  to  be  wrong.  And  really 
the  persons  maintaining  that  opinion  would  be  put  to  their 
extreme  resources  of  argument,  on  reading  our  author's  and 
other  authentic  descriptions  of  the  character  and  operations 
of  the  Pindarries,  whose  irruptions  into  some  of  the  provinces 
of  the  British  empire  kindled  the  war.  We  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  that  Christian  class  of  the  community 
among  whom  it  is  an  established  principle,  that  a  case  justifying 
a  recourse  to  arms  is  impossible  ;  but  we  should  really  be 
curious  to  hear  what  they  would  have  counselled  the  govern* 
ment  to  do,  when  many  thousands  of  robbers  and  murderers, 
literally  such,  burst  in,  suddenly  and  unprovoked,  on  the 
country,  traversing  to  a  vast  extent  the  peaceful  tracts  of 
agriculture ;  perpetrating,  not  incidentally,  but  systemati- 
cally and  generally,  every  possible  abomination  compatible 
with  the  rapidity  of  their  march*;  torturing  and  killing, 
with  every  wantonness  of  infernal  barbarity,  men,  women, 
and  children  ;  with  eager  activity  destroying  everything 
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that  could  Dot  be  carried  awaj  as  plunder ;  resolved  to 
continue  thus  ravaging  and  desolating  the  provinces,  till 
gorged  to  the  utmost  with  slaughter  and  spoil,  and  then  to 
retire  to  the  territory  of  their  dens,  to  digest  amid  their 
plunder,  at  their  leisure,  new  schemes  of  similar  destruction. 
Abhorring,  as  intensely  as  ever  disciple  of  Robert  Barclay 
did,  the  war-spirit  with  which  almost  all  the  nations  and 
their  governors  have  run  mad,  and  believing  a  justifiable, 
that  is,  a  purely  defensive  war,  to  be  one  of  the  rarest  things 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  should  nevertheless  feel  it 
impossible  to  conceive  a  more  desperate  intellectual  under- 
taking, than  that  of  a  man  attempting  to  make  out  to  the 
conscience  of  the  Governor- General,  a  plain,  sound,  satis- 
factory proof  that  his  duty  was  to  remain  perfectly  still, 
while  messengers  from  a  province  apprehending  the  horrible 
invasion,  were  in  his  presence,  accompanied  with  persons 
escaped  from  a  province  overspread  with  devastation  and 
murder. 

TRBACHERT   OF    THE    NATIVE   POWERS. 

We  can  hardly  think  there  is  any  hazard  in  saying  that 
there  is  not  one,  supposing  him  to  have  had  his  family  and 
property  in  the  province  menaced,  who  would  not  have  been 
secretly  gratified  to  see  the  Governor-General  actuated  by 
a  quite  different  judgment  and  conscience.  Let  any  person 
read  the  accounts  of  these  miscreant  bands,  and  say  whether 
against  such  incorrigible  ruffians  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  wage  any  other  war  than  one  of  extermination.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  chief  native  powers  took 
an  interest  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  Pindarries, 
because,  though  sometimes  suffering  from  their  predatory 
violence,  they  could  on  occasions  reinforce  their  armies  from 
these  lawless  bands.  It  was  worthy  of  the  accustomed 
wisdom  of  these  native  despots  and  courts  to  meditate  a 
quarrel,  and  to  betray  that  they  were  meditating  it,  by 
unequivocal  signs,  in  vain  contradicted  by  worthless  profes- 
sions of  amity,  just  at  the  time  when  the  English  were 
putting  their  whole  immense  military  force  in  readiness  for 
action.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  were  desirous  to  take  this 
intruding  and  detested,  power  in  its  strongest  attitude,  from 
the  consideration  that  if  they  could  upset  it  then  they  were 
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likely  to  have  no  more  trouble  with  it  This  judicious  pro- 
ceeding cost  Scindiah  the  degradation  of  admitting  a 
**  subsidiary  force,"  flung  the  Peishwah,  the  nominal  head  of 
the  Mahratta  confederacy,  from  his  throne,  reduced  Holkar 
to  a  shadow,  and  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor  and  other  of  the 
Intimate  holders  of  power  to  nothing. 

INFATUATION   OF   THB  NATIVE   PRIN0B8. 

The  fatuity  manifested  by  most  of  these  princes  and  their 
courts  is  perfectly  astonishing.  So  many  years  of  experience 
seem  to  have  done  nothing  towards  teaching  them  either  dif- 
fidence or  caution.  It  would  be  very  curious  if  we  could 
know  what  were  the  reasons  on  which  they  found  their  confi- 
dent presumptions^of  the  sudden  reversal  of  an  order  of  eventi 
which  had  been  steadily  progressive  during  the  whole  length 
of  the  lives  of  the  oldest  of  these  prognosticators.  This 
madness  of  presumption  was  just  what  was  requisite  to  com- 
plete their  ruin,  and  within  a  very  few  weeks  to  carry  on  the 
course  of  events  one  grand  stage  further  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

THB  DBSIONa   OF  PBOVLDBNOB  IN  BEFBBBNOB    TO  THB 
BBITI8H  00NQUB8TB  IN  INDIA. 

We  must  continue  to  think  there  is  something  more  in 
all  this  than  our  merely  military  or  political  commentaton 
can  explain ;  and  that  a  train  of  events  without  porallely 
or  at  least  without  equal  in  history,  is  passing  oa  nnder 
the  Divine  superintendence,  toward  a  result  of  which  the 
moral  glory  will  correspond  to  such  a  prodigy  of  the 
destruction  and  creation  of  power. 

FIDELITT   OF   THB   8EP0TS. 

One  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  this  war,  as  well 
BB  <^  the  preceding  wars,  was  the  almost  invariable  fidelity 
of  the  native  troops,  in  fighting  against  their  o¥ni  country- 
men. It  seems  the  Peishwah  or  his  ministers  had  enter- 
tained a  vague  expectation  of  some  possible  failure  of 
it  in  some  of  the  native  corps,  contrary  to  all  fcniner 
experience.  But  this  new  occasion  made  no  difierenoe 
in  either  their  allegiance  or  their  bravery.  They  sH 
did  as  they  were  ordered,  and  fired,  and  hacked  away  with 
perfect  good-will  at  figures  of  their  own  complexion,  lan- 
goage»  and  religiim.    The  triumphant  success  with  whidi 
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they  did  this,  will  have  pat  an  additional  security  on  their 
allegiance  for  the  next  trial,  as,  douhtless,  their  firm  adher- 
ence to  their  foreign  masters  in  the  present  instance  .was 
fortified  hy  their  recollection  of  past  victories  gained  under 
the  same  conmiand. 

STXPEBIOBITT  OF  THB   SEPOTS   OVEB  THB  ITATITB  TBOOPfi. 

The  prodigious  disparity,  in  point  of  military  efficiency, 
between  these  troops  and  the  very  same  kind  of  men 
in  the  service  of  the  native  powers,  is  by  our  author 
attributed  chiefly  to  discipline,  and  a  perfect  army  me- 
chanism oil  the  one  side,  and  incurable  irregularity, 
disarray,  and  defective  manual  exercise  on  the  other.  In 
this  Mahratta  war  a  great  deal  of  valour  was  evinced  by 
portions  of  the  native  armies,  especially  those  composed  of 
Arabs  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

**  It  is  discipline,  together  with  a  quick  firing  of  the  flint-look  and 
field-pieoes,  which  hM  given  us  the  striking  superiority  over  the 
natives.  It  is  the  steady  fire  of  these  that  the  troops  of  the  native 
princes  cannot  face :  that  regularity  of  movement,  quickness  of 
evolution,  and  strict  and  unerring  obedience  in  action,  giving  union 
and  commnation,  opposed  by  confhsion,  clamour,  distraction,  and 
insubordination,  must  ever  secure  a  commanding  asoendancy.  The 
natives  have  no  idea  of  the  value  of  time  in  military  operations ; 
the  most  frivolous  excuses  or  causes  preventing  the  movements  of 
their  armies ;  which  wiU  always  make  an  active  and  regular  force 
superior  to  them.  They  express  their  astonishment  and  the  utmost 
dread  at  the  steady  and  continued  fire  of  our  Sepoys,  which  they 
liken  to  a  wall  vomiting  forth  fire  and  flames.  The  firm  and  regular 
pace,  the  first  and  most  necessary  part  of  a  soldier's  instructions, 
u  quite  incomprehensible  to  them  ;  and  in  this  we  again  see  the 
almost  total  cnange  requisite  to  complete  a  soldier,  as  he  is  not 
allowed  even  to  use  his  legs  but  in  a  prescribed  manner.*^ 

PBOGBBSS  OF  THB  BIHEtOPEAK  KILITABT  STBTBM  IK  HTBIA* 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  European  military  system 
in  India,  as  the  instrument  of  the  progess  of  our  dominion 
there,  the  Colonel  thus  marks  the  contrast  between  the 
situation  of  the  English  as  at  the  period  just  preceding 
their  beginning  to  form  the  natives  into  regular  soldiers, 
and  as  in  1817. 

^  It  is  curious  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  an  Englbh  f&otor 
at  lus  desk  in  1746,  with  a  pen  hehind  his  ear,  trembling  at  the 
nod  of  Uie  meanest  of  the  Mogul's  offioeis,  and  treated  with  the 
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greatest  insolence  and  oppression ;  with  no  higher  milituy 
character  under  his  direction  than  a  peon  stationed  near  a  bale  ii 
goods ;  with  a  jurisdiction  not  extending  beyond  a  court-yard  of  a 
warehouse  connected  with  it ;  and  contrast  this  picture  with  the 
situation  of  the  Company's  army  in  1817,  when  150,000  men, 
disciplined  by  British  officers,  presented  the  spectacle  of  as  fine  an 
army  as  any  in  the  world,  receiving  its  impetus  of  action  from  a 
great  statesman  and  general,  who  held  the  person  of  the  Mogul 
as  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  his  government,  wielding  the 
politiod  and  military  resources  of  the  empire  oyer  a  theatre  of 
operations  in  the  present  campaign,  extending  from  Loudheanah  to 
Guzaraut,  in  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  nearly  1200  miles.  Sudi 
are  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  our  Sastem  empire.** 

INDIAN    SUPERSTITIONS   NOT   INSUPERABLE. 

It  seems  it  is  not  purely  and  exclusivelj  a  military  altera- 
tion that  the  native  troops  in  the  English  service  have 
undergone.  In  contempt  of  all  the  Anglo- Indian  oracles 
that  have  pronounced  the  thing  impossible,  we  have  the 
Colonel  here  deposing  that  their  punctiliousness  in  matters 
of  superstition  has  considerably  worn  away.  The  nomeroiia 
assertors  that  everything  of  this  kind  was  to  be  eternal, 
omitted  to  say, — 

'*  What  time  next  week  eternity  should  end*** 

Our  author  specifies  various  facts  in  evidence  of  this 
modification  of  their  superstitious  feelings.  For  instance  i 
'*  There  is  not  at  this  ^aj  a  man  of  the  highest  caste,  who 
will  not  be  grateful  for  European  medical  assistance,  if  the 
medicine  be  taken  from  his  own  vessel,  and  given  him  from 
the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  caste  ;  a  compliance  which  would 
formerly  have  been  considered  as  the  highest  pollution.*' 
The  native  costume,  which  is  not  independent  of  the  ordi* 
nances  of  their  superstition,  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
relinquished  for  the  European  military  dress.  The  horxor 
of  leather,  lest  it  should  be  the  skin  of  a  cow,  has  g^ven 
place  to  the  use  of  boots,  saddlery,  and,  in  the  Bengal  cavalry, 
of  leather  breeches.  It  is  an  act  of  impurity  *'  to  touch  the 
feathers  of  our  domestic  fowl ;  *'  yet  in  one  of  the  battalions 
many  of  the  Brahmins,  with  the  rest  of  the  soldiers,  wear 
them  with  pride,  as  having  been  conferred  as  a  mark  of 
honour  for  their  military  conduct.    In  the  Bengal  presidency 
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;there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  mark  of  caste  on 
the  face,  which  is  not  pennitted  on  parade. 

^  The  very  touch  of  a  dead  hody,  or  anything  deprived  of  lifi^, 
would  be  to  a  Brahmin  the  greatest  stain  of  impurity  which  could 
be&ll  him.  But  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  native  officers  and 
soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  Brahmins,  have  insisted,  from  a  sense 
of  gratitude,  on  oarrjinff  an  European  officer  to  his  grave.  The 
Hps  of  an  European  defile,  beyond  recovei^,  a  vessel  out  of  whicb 
he  may  drink ;  but  the  Brahmins  in  action  have  allowed  their 
European  officers,  and  even  requested  them,  to  drink  in  this 
manner  from  their  vessels." 

INDIAN  CASTES  MBBOED  IN  MILITABT  DUTIES. 

The  sepoys  in  the  French  service,  about  sixty  years  since, 
were  attempted  to  be  compelled,  by  M.  Lally,  to  work  in 
the  trenches,  and  carry  such  burdens  as  belong  to  the 
koolies.  If  they  could  not  have  escaped  from  such  dishonour 
to  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  caste,  by  desertion,  many  of 
them  would  probably  have  rather  suffered  death.  But  says 
our  author,— 

**  So  great  a  change  has  taken  place  by  allowing  time  and  forbear- 
ance to  work  their  own  way  in  the  British  service,  that  the  highest 
caste  man  looks  upon  it  to  be  as  much  his  duty,  and  will  fill  a 
gabion  with  as  mucn  readiness  as  a  grenadier  in  a  lang*s  regiment.** 

It  is  pleasing  to  hear  of  such  instances  of  accommodation 
and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  English  soldiers  as  the 
following : — 

^The  76th  regiment  served  under  Lord  Lake  for  so  long  a 
period  with  the  Sepoys,  that  they  had  become  attached  to  cAoh 
other ;  and  the  former  beins  aware  of  the  prejudices  of  the  latter, 
have  been  known,  when  mej  happened  to  arrive  the  first  in 
camp,  to  wait  tiU  Jack  Sepov  (as  they  caU  him)  had  drawn  the 
water  from  the  tank  or  well. 

TflJS  QUESTION  OF  TOLERATION  OS  CONTSBSION  IN  INDIA. 

If,  instead  of  being  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,  it 
were  ever  so  desirable,  that  Christianity  might  prevail  in 
place  of  what  are  now  the  religions  of  Lidia,  this  substitu- 
tion could  not  be  effected  or  attempted,  according  to  the 
Colonel's  account,  but  at  the  hazard  of  our  empire  there. 

T  do  not  see,"  he  says,  ^'any  cause  which  at  present  exists  in 
India,  from  the  Mahometans,  or  Hindoos,  or  any  native  power, 
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to  4&afa  ofw  gtwmmeni  over  this  part  of  the  world,  that  is  to  09, 
if  we  respect  the  preiudioes  of  the  nativee,  do  not  aUemxi  0 
subvert  their  religion  2y  the  introduction  cf  our  owfiy  and  if  our 
mflitarj  force  is  kept  up,  &c.,  ko^  dM$.** 

An  "  attempt "  bj  violence  is  not  here  meant ;  it  would 
have  been  pure  impertinence  to  make  the  grave  suppositioo 
of  a  thing  which  no  one  proposes  or  meditates ;  the  danger 
here  threatened  must  be  from  an  endeavour  to  illuminate^ 
convince,  and  persuade.  And  it  is  with  exqubite  propriety 
that  this  is  threatened  by  a  writer  who  has  been  telling 
us,  in  a  statement  of  facts,  how  these  most  tenacious  pagans 
^^Jy  by  mild  and  patient  management,  be  beguikd  out  of 
one  prejudice  after  aaother,  and  all  the  while  become  the 
better  pleased  witb  those  who  are  thu3  pilfering  away 
particles  and  pieces  of  their  religion  ;  and  a  writer  who 
night  know  that  within  the  last  twenty  years,  there  have 
been  at  the  least  ten  thousand  addresses  of  argument,  expos- 
tulation, and  censure,  made  to  assemblages  of  these  people, 
in  innumerable  diversities  of  circumstance  and  scene,  without 
eveir  once  exciting  any  such  commotion  or  violence  as  would 
in  many  parts  of  England  infallibly  attend  any  similar 
attempt  at  the  instruction  and  reproof  of  the  populace. 

But  in  the  last  place,  whether  the  attempt  at  supplanting 
their  religions  by  our  own  would  be  too  hazardous,  or  Qot, 
the  success,  we  are  told,  is  impossible.  And  we  have  here, 
for  the  five  hundredth  time,  the  whole  veteran  story  of  no 
Brahmin  having  ever  turned  Christian ;  of  its  being  oxAj 
some  of  the  miserable  outcasts  that  suffer  themselves  to  be 
"  dubbed  Christians/'  for  the  sake  of  getting  crammed  with 
rice,  &c.,  &c  We  confess  we  have  rather  wondered  at  all 
this  being  at  this  time  said  or  sung  by  a  lieutenant-coloneL 
A  time  there  was,  indeed,  when  fdl  this  was  the  approved 
speech  and  song  in  very  high  places,  in  councils  and 
senates,  among  statesmen,  governors,  and  officers  of  elevated 
rank.  But  it  ha9  followed  the  customary  laws  and 
progress  of  the  fashions^  which,  in  growing  olMolete  in  the 
uppermost  rank,  become  in  vogue  in  the  next,  and  so  down- 
ward in  rapid  succession  ;  and  vanishing  from  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  and  ultimately  from  the  metropolis,  circulate  away 
through  the  provinces  toward  their  last  show  and  their 
extinction  ui  the  (miyUets  of  the  fisherman*    Aa  to  thia 
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Strain  of  talk,  so  considerable  a  time,  according  to  fashioir*s 
account  of  duration,  has  elapsed  since  it  was  the  vogue  or 
the  rage  among  the  most  imposing  class,  that  we  really 
thought  it  had  probably  descended  by  this  time  somewhat 
below  the  rank  of  oar  aothor. 

With  respect  to  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  people' of 
India  by  the  British  dominion,  independently  of  any  attempts 
to  impart  Christianity,  its  effects  may  in  some  yiews  deserve 
all  that  warmth  of  eulogy  which  he  iayishes  indiacriminstdy 
on  the  whole  of  its  operations  and  influence. 


LINCOLN  CATHEDBAL.* 

WosKS  in  which  authorship  is  quite  secondary  and  supple- 
mental to  art,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  coming  within  the 
scope  and  design  of  literary  criticism.  But  we  are  unwilling 
to  let  pass  without  a  sentence  or  two  of  notice,  a  performance 
of  such  surpassing  excellence  in  its  department,  as  this  of 
Mr.  Wild.  It  has  been  a  good  while  waited  for  by  the 
lovers  of  art  and  antiquity,  with  an  expectation,  founded 
upon  the  known  talents  of  Mr.  Wild  as  a  draughtsman,  and 
the  high  excellence  of  the  engravers;  of  a  work  approaching 
extremely  near  to  absolute  perfection  ;  and  we  think  they 
will  be  at  once  compelled  and  gratified  to  acknowledge,  that 
they  had  not  been  able  to  form  an  idea  of  excellence  in 
representation,  from  which  they  will  feel  arty  falling  off. 
when  they  come  to  look  at  these  delineations. 

FOWEB  OF   SIZE   OK  THE   IMAOIKATIOK. 

They  are  on  a  large  scale,  which  is  greatly  advantageous 
to  the  full  development  of  the  complicated  and  varied  com*^ 
position  of  the  forms  and  parts  of  tMs  magnificent  structure. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  something  is  gained  for  intelligible- 
ness,  and  much  for  impression,  by  this  ample  form  of  exhi- 
bition. It  is  independent  of  our  will,  and  of  any  possible 
mental  effort,  that  we  receive  from  a  large  picture  or  print 
of  a  grand  edifice,  an  impression  more  approaching  to  that 
made  by  the  reality,  than  from  a  small  one.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  persons  but  slenderly  acquainted 

*  An  Illustration  of  the  Architecture  and  Sculpture  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Lincobi.    By  Chariai  Wild.    4ta    1818. 
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with  the  science  or  technicality  of  architecture,  whose  chief 
interest  in  the  inspection  of  such  delineations,  is  that  of 
receiving  a  strong  general  impression  of  the  magnificence 
and  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  ohject.  And, 
at  the  same  time,  these  persons  are  less  solicitous  for  a  dis* 
tinct  exhibition  of  aU  the  aspects  and  component  parts  of  the 
structure,  several  of  which  will  strike  them  as  appearing 
much  like  repetitions  of  one  another  ;  they  are  more  gratified 
by  a  comparatively  few  representations,  displaying  the  most 
comprehensive  and  commanding  views  of  the  object,  with 
the  addition  of  a  moderate  number  of  details  defined  in  a 
detached  exhibition. 

They  bear  infallible  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the 
drawings  of  which  they  are  representative,  and  are^  as 
engravings,  among  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  perform- 
ances that  have  been  produced  in  the  pre-eminently  high 
state  of  the  art  as  now  displayed  in  England,  raised  as  it  is^ 
in  the  departments  of  antiquities  and  landscape,  above  all 
foreign  rivalry.  It  is  delightful  to  see  with  what  consum- 
mate skill  the  delusion  of  perspective  is  managed ;  what  a 
reality  of  prominence  and  retirement,  what  a  harmony  of 
combined  or  alternate  lustre  and  sol^nnity  are  efiected  by 
the  lights  and  shades ;  how  substantial  and  tangible  every 
relief  is  made  to  appear  ;  and  how  well  the  nature  and  the 
superficial  state  of  the  imitated  substances  are  rendered  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  more  geometrical  merits  of  correct  pro- 
portion and  disposition.  Such  a  work  has  a  very  good  right 
to  bear  in  the  title-page,  as  a  motto,  the  sentence  which  Mr. 
Wild  has  inserted  from  old  Fuller : — ^  When  these  fahrica 
shall  have  passed  away  their  Terj  shadows  will  be  acceptable 
to  posterity.''  We  have,  indeed,  no  doubt  of  the  literal 
truth  of  this  prediction,  in  the  instance  before  us. 

MIXED  ABCUITECTUBE  OF  LUfOOLK  CATHSDRAL. 

This  immense  structure  had  the  odd  kind  of  fortune  to  be 
erected  piece  after  piece,  at  successive  heats,  during  more 
than  two  centuries :  '^  A  circumstance,"  says  our  author, 
"from  which  it  derives  a  peculiar  interest,  as  illustrating 
the  progress  of  the  pointed  architecture  from  its  first  intro- 
duction, to  a  state  of  excellence  which  many  are  of  opinion 
is  never  surpassed  in  any  of  the  religious  edifices  posterior 
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to  that  era."  This  advantage  of  diversitj,  by  which  it  is 
rendered  a  tangible  historj  of  the  progress  of  the  stjle, 
denies  it  of  course  the  recommendations  of  symmetry,  and 
precludes,  in  some  degree,  that  fascination  which  is  felt  in 
contemplating  such  a  structure  as  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury. 
"  In  the  nave,  the  basement  of  the  aisles  is  essentially 
different  on  the  two  sides,  although  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  were  erecting  at  the  same  time ;  and  in 
the  piers  or  clusters,  which  support  the  principal  arches, 
there  are  no  less  than  three  varieties,  differing  from  each 
other,  as  well  in  the  diameter  of  the  mass,  as  in  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  smaller  shafts  of  which  each  is  com- 
posed." This  nave,  taken  by  itself,  is  pronounced  to  be 
unequalled  for  magnitude  and  fine  proportion.  The  east 
end,  beyond  the  upper  transept,  described  as  far  surpassing 
in  beauty  every  other  part  of  the  fabric,  is  judged  to  have 
been  a  performance  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Another  portion  is  referred  to  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth. 

The  central  tower,  though  newly  erected,  fell  about  the 
year  1239.  A  relation  of  the  circumstances  is  given  from 
Matthew  Paris.  The  bishop  was  on  bad  terms  with  his 
canons.  One  of  these,  preaching  to  the  people  in  the  centre 
of  the  cathedral,  proclaimed  the  wrongs  suffered  from  the 
bishop,  and  vociferated,  "  If  we  should  hold  our  peace  the 
very  stones  would  cry  out  for  us  ;"  just  at  which  expression 
the  tower  fell,  crushing  to  death  several  of  the  auditory,  and 
shaking  and  damaging  the  whole  building.  This  he  says 
was  taken  as  a  bad  omen, — ^we  suppose  as  menacing  the 
bishop, — but  adds,  the  bishop  had  his  own  way  agdnst  the 
malcontents,  notwithstanding. 

The  fabric,  of  which  the  total  internal  length  is  470  feet, 
is  estimated  to  cover  no  less  than  two  acres,  two  roods,  and 
six  perches  of  land. 
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THE  POWER  OF  MYSTERY  OVER  THE  MIND .• 

A  FACTITIOUS  and  most  extravagant  interest  continuouslj 
attaches  to  the  regions  near  the  North  Pole.  It  is  one  more 
illustration  of  the  prodigious  attraction  that  there  ia  in 
mystery, — a  natural  provision,  (may  we  not  believe  ?)  in  the 
mind  of  man,  for  aiding  to  put  it  under  the  power  of  the 
world  unknown,  toward  which  it  is  passing.  And  it  is 
really  one  of  the  chief  consolations  felt  for  the  general 
failure,  and  for  the  disappointment  caused  by  the  partial 
success,  that  there  still  remains  over  those  regions  a  doud  of 
mystery  in  which  to  indulge  our  imaginations. 

SPECULATIONS  ON  THE  NORTH-WESTERN  PASSAGE. 

Whenever  it  is  brought  within  moderate  probability,  in 
what  forms  the  tracts  of  snow  and  ice  and  sea  in  that  dark 
north-west  are  arranged,  and  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a 
communication  with  the  remoter  ocean,  it  will  be  curious 
to  observe  how  soon  every  one  will  cease  to  care  about  the 
matter.  Let  the  adventurers  take  their  ships  round  the 
north-east,  and  the  north-west  extremities  of  America,  and 
there  will  be  excited,  when  this  is  known,  a  momentary 
tumult  of  exultation  ;  but  it  will  very  soon  come  to  be  felt 
that  those  ultimate  masses  of  sterility  are  just  no  better  than 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  Cape  Parry,  and  Cape  Franklin, — or  if 
those  promontories  are  to  have  some  names  expressive  of 
loyalty  or  patriotism, — will  become  of  no  more  account  than 
Cape  Horn.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  continuity  of  land 
shall  be  encountered  in  the  north-east  quarter,  and  thus  an 
end  put  to  nil  speculation  and  fancy,  the  whole  subject  and 
interest  will  instantly  vanish  like  a  dream,  leaving  all  the 
long  train  of  earnest  imaginings,  and  tbeorizings,  and 
strenuous  practical  efforts,  protracted  for  ages,  to  be  remem« 
bered  as  "  Much  ado  about  nothing." 

GREENLAND  AND   THE  DANISH   MISSIONARY,  EGEDE. 

Greenland,  as  stretching  away  into  that  night  of  our 
ge<^raphical  knowledge,  shares  materially  in  the  interest 

•  A  DeBoription  of  Greenland.  By  Hans  Egede,  who  was  a  Missionary 
in  that  country  for  Twenty-five  Tears.    Svo.    ISIS. 
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which  must  hdvet  oirer  thcMe  tracte  y«t  sooie  timd  Icmget.  It 
has  also  of  its  own  a  circumstance  of  great  excitement  to 
the  imagination,  in  the  thick  veil  that  has  been  drawn  for 
centuries  on  its  eastern  side,  once  the  well-known  abode  of 
civilized  and  Christianized  colonies.  It  has  another  attrac- 
tion in  having  been,  on  its  western  coast,  the  scene  of 
eminent  Christian  charity  and  zeal,  in  the  missionary  labours 
of  that  excellent  fraternity  whose  energy  conquers  all 
extremities  of  climate,  and  whose  patience  is  never  exhausted 
by  the  perversities  and  incapacity  of  man. 

Egede  was  one  of  those  good  men  who,  on  a  day  yet  to 
come,  will  stand  among  the  brightest  and  most  exalted  of 
the  human  race,  when  the  far  greater  part  of  what  has 
been  accounted  the  most  splendid,  will  be  turned  into 
''the  blackness  of  darkness.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
whose  conception  of  happiness  was  what  would  to  very 
many  cultivated  persons  be  an  image  of  emphatic  misery. 
His  notion  of  happiness  was  that  of  devoting  himself, 
through  the  best  part  of  his  life,  to  incessant,  exhausting 
toils,  amidst  deprivation,  rigours  of  climate,  disgusting 
barbarism,  obtuseness  of  understanding,  and  the  profoundest 
heathen  ignorance,  in  order  to  raise  from  such  a  region 
some  tribute  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  to  impart 
the  blessings  of  his  kingdom  to  some  of  these  wretched 
outcasts.  When  his  advanced  age  and  failing  strength 
could  support  this  service  no  lonjzer,  he  left  his  son  to 
occupy  the  field,  and  spent  his  few  remaining  years  in 
co-operating,  at  Copenhagen,  by  every  aid  within  the 
compass  of  his  knowledge  and  never-remitting  zeal. 

THE  GOLD  MINES  01    OBEENLAND  IN  THE  CVSTODT  01 

DETILS. 

The  hideous  bleakness  of  the  country  did  not  prevent  its 
being  rendered  prolific  by  imagination.  The  chief  incite^ 
ment  to  many  of  the  earlier  voyages,  was  a  received 
opinion  that  Greenland  contained  numerous  veins  of  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones.     Old  chronicles  ret&tes  that 

''The  Frieslanders,  having  made  a  landing  upon  the  coast, 
discovered  some  wretched  cabins  just  rising  above  the  earthy 
around  which  lay  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  ore.  Each  of  the 
sailors  helped  himsdf  to  as  mudi  as  he  ooold  carry  away.    Bot^ 
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wheB  they  were  retreating  to  the  shore,  in  order  to  re-embark 
with  their  treasure,  they  saw  some  human  forms,  as  ugly  as 
devils,  issuing  out  of  their  earthen  huts,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  accompanied  with  dogs  of  vast  size.  Before  all  the 
sailors  could  reach  the  shore,  some  of  them  were  seized  by  these 
frightful  archers,  who  tore  them  limb  from  limb  within  sight  of 
their  companions.  The  Danish  Chronicle  adds,  that  this  region  is 
so  rich  that  it  is  peopled  only  by  devils.** 

We  think  we  have  remarked  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
l^ends  of  wild  and  barbarian  fancy  to  contain  this  one  point 
of  sober  sense  and  truth, — the  association  of  riches  and  evil 
spirits. 

THE  AMOB  PATBUE  OF  THE  GBEENLAimEBS. 

Nothing  in  the  description  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
intense  amor  patritie,  the  absolutely  desperate  home-sickness, 
of  each  and  all  of  the  Greenlanders  who  were,  at  several 
times,  always  forcibly,  brought  away.  It  was  impossible  to 
reconcile  them,  even  in  any  degree,  to  the  country  to  which 
they  were  transported,  and  in  which  they  were  treated  with 
studied  kindness,  excepting  the  necessity  of  a  constantly 
precautionary  management  to  prevent  their  throwing  them- 
selves away,  in  attempts  to  escape  in  boats  in  which  it  was 
inevitable  for  them  to  perish  at  sea.  One  of  them  elnded 
the  vigilance  and  was  lost.  Others  slowly  pined  to  death. 
There  is  a  carious  story  of  their  being  in  one  instance 
excited  to  a  transient  animation.  To  amuse  a  Spanish 
ambassador,  they  were  set  to  exhibit  their  wonderfal 
dexterity  in  managing  the  little  canoes  peculiar  to  their 
country.  The  presents  which  he  made  them  in  consequence, 
they  took  a  fancy  to  expend  in  equipping  themselves  in  the 
Danish  fashion. 

'*  They  were  accordingly  seen  booted  and  spurred,  with  large 
feathers  in  their  hats  ;  and  in  these  habiliments  they  proposed  to 
serve  in  the  cavalry  of  the  Danish  king.  But  these  high  spirits 
of  the  Greenlanders  lasted  onlv  for  a  short  time  ;  for  they  soon 
relapsed  into  their  usual  melancholy.  They  become  entirely 
absorbed  with  Ihe  idea  of  returning  to  their  native  country." 

It  would  seem  that  the  fewer  and  simpler  the  relations 
which  the  human  animal  has  to  a  tract  of  the  earth,  the 
stronger  his  attachment  to  it.     At  sight  of  some  of  the 
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exemplificatiotis  of  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  help  heing  ashamed 
of  a  nature  that  can  exhibit  so  much  imbeciUtj.  The 
Greenlander  dotes  to  distraction  upon  his  matchless  country, 
for  it  affords  him  a  filthy  hut,  and  the  flesh,  grease,  and 
skins,  of  seals,  with  the  luxury  of  whale  oil  on  fortunate 
occasions,  with  plenty  indeed  of  snow,  ice,  and  tempest,  into 
the  bargain.  It  would  be  impertinent  to  allege  that  this  is 
leaving  social  relations  out  of  the  account,  for  if  whole 
families  could  be  transferred  to  a  better  territory  and 
economy  of  life,  thus  carrying  the  most  interesting  of  the 
social  relationships  with  them,  they  would  doubtless  all  pine 
and  perish  together. 

GBEEKLAin)   S17FEBBTITI0KS. 

We  are  furnished  with  an  ample  selection  of  the  feeble 
lunacies  of  Greenland  fantasy  and  superstition.  Their 
natural  history  has  its  krakens,  mermaids,  and  other 
monsters.  Their  civil  history  has  its  race  of  dog-men,  the 
form  in  which  barbarian  malice  has  preserved  the  tradition  of 
the  Norwegian  colonists  once  settled  on  the  west-coast,  and 
extirpated  many  ages  since  by  the  Skraellings,  the  savage 
race  of  which  the  present  inhabitants  are  considered  as  the 
descendants.  Their  science,  if  such  a  term  may  be  so 
applied,  may  be  exemplified  in  their  manner  of  explaining 
lightning  and  the  aurora-borealis,  which  phenomena  are 
caused,  they  say,  by  the  souls  of  the  departed  playing  at 
foot-ball  in  heaven,  with  the  head  of  a  morse.  Their 
science  of  practical  application  consists  in  spells  and  petty 
jugglery.  In  their  religion,  their  ideas  of  their  supreme 
being,  denominated  Tomgarsuk,  might  be  expected  to  be 
the  types  of  whatever  their  sages,  angekkoksy  can  conceive 
of  sublimity.  Their  notions  of  the  subject  difier,  but  see 
how  they  vie  with  one  another  in  elevation, — with  one 
exception  : — 

^  Some  of  the  angekkoks  say  he  is  without  any  form  or  shape ; 
others  give  him  that  of  a  bear ;  others,  again,  pretend  he  has  a  Uurge 
body  and  but  one  arm  ;  and  some  make  him  as  little  as  a  finger. 
There  are  those  who  hold  he  is  immortal,  and  others,  that  a  puff 
of  wind  can  kill  him.  They  assign  him  his  abode  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  earth,  where  they  tell  you  there  is  constantly  fine 
sun-shiny  weather,  good  water,  deer,  and  fowls,  in  abondance. 
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Thej  abo  mj  he  Ut68  in  the  water ;  wfacnfore,  when  ^ej  oone 
to  any  water,  of  which  they  have  not  diunk  before,  and  ^ere  be 
any  old  man  in  the  company,  they  make  him  drink  first,  in  order 
to  take  away  its  Tomgarsok,  or  the  malignant  qoality  of  the 
water,  which  might  make  them  sick,  and  kill  them. 

THJS  T0BKGAB8VK,   OB  BBTIL's   OKAKBAIC 

There  is  another  personage  of  great  conseqaemoe  in  this 
mythology,  the  "  grandame  of  the  said  Tomgarsuk,  or  (as 
others  will  have  it)  his  lady-daughter,  a  true  termagant  and 
ghastly  woman,  who  is  said  to  hare  a  hand  as  big  as  the  tail 
of  a  whale,  with  which,  if  she  hits  anybody,  he  is  at  one 
stroke  mouse-dead." 

'*  She  is  said  to  dwell  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  under  the 
seas,  and  has  the  empire  over  all  fishes  and  sea-animals.  The 
basin  placed  under  her  lamp,  into  which  the  train  oil  of  the  lanm 
drips  down,  swarms  with  all  kinds  of  sea-fowls,  swimming  in  aM 
hovering  about  it.  At  the  entry  of  her  abode  is  a  €orp$  de  ^ardi 
of  sea-dogs,  who  mount  the  guard  and  stand  sentinels  at  her  gates 
to  keep  out  the  crowd  of  petitioners." 

None  but  the  angekkoks,  or  priests,  or  enchanters,  as 
they  may  be  denominated,  can  make  any  attempt  to  get  into 
her  presence,  and  they  must  be  accompanied  and  aided  bj  a 
sort  of  guardian  spirits,  named  Tomgak.  There  is  a 
curious  description  of  the  journey  to  the  "  residence  of  this 
devil's  grandame,**  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  object  of 
the  enterprise,  which  commonly  is  to  break  up  a  kind  of  en- 
chantment, by  which  she  malignantly  attracts  into  her  vicinity 
all  the  fishes  and  other  marine  animals  which  are  of  tlie 
most  importance  to  the  Qreenlanders,  so  that  the  good 
people  would  be  in  danger  of  perishing,  nnless  something 
were  done.  Through  many  dreary  scenes,  and  frightfol 
scrapes,  the  wizard  and  his  guide  at  length  reached— 

'^the  apartment  of  the  infernal  goddess,  who,  offended  at  this 
unexpected  visit,  shows  a  most  ghastly  and  wrathfid  countenanoe^ 
pulling  the  hair  off  her  head.  She  thereupon  seizes  a  wet  wing  of 
a  fowl,  which  she  lights  in  the  fire,  and  daps  to  their  noses,  wSdi 
makes  them  very  fiunt  and  sick,  and  they  become  her  prisoners* 
But  the  enchanter  or  angekkok,  (being  beforehand^  instructed  by 
his  Tomgak,  how  to  act  his  part  in  this  dismal  expedition,)  takes 
hold  of  her  by  her  hair,  and  drubs^  and  bangs  her  so  long  ^  she 
loses  her  strength  and  yields ;  and  in  this  combat  his  funiBar  spirit 
does  not  stand  idle,  but  lays  about  her  with  might  and  main.*'^ 
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It  is  mome  to  the  purpose,  however,  than  eren  all  this 
<<  drubbing  and  bangingy"  to  catch  and  pull  away  some  kind 
of  chann  which  hangs  about  her  face.  It  is  this  charm 
which  draws  and  keeps  all  the  fishes,  and  as  soon  as  she  is 
deprived  of  it,  ibey  instantly  and  eagerly  make  off  to  where 
they  can  meet  with  the  nets,  hooks,  and  harpoons  of  the 
Greenlanders. 

This  beldame's  share  of  the  space  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  seems,  by  the  description,  undesirable  enough  ;  but 
somewhere  in  that  intericH*,  is  the  region  which  is  accounted 
the  very  best  reoeptaele  of  departed  spirits.  And  the  rule 
of  assignment  of  this  happiest  locality,  is  extremely  remark- 
able,  a  striking 'singularity  among  the  notions  of  barbarous 
tribes,  and  expressive  of  a  feeling  for  which  we  might 
forgive  them  some  of  their  silly  dreams,  and  some  of  their 
di^usting  habits.  The  preference  given,  in  the  allotment  of 
abode,  as  mentioned  in  the  following  extract,  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  contrasted  with  the  parallel  part  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian mythology,  which  confers  the  most  delightful  region 
of  the  other  wcn-ld  on  the  souls  of  the  most  dreadful  slaugh- 
terers, who,  in  evidence  of  their  faithfully  retaining  their 
character  and  taste,  will  have  the  skulls  of  their  enemies 'for 
drinking  cups. 

THE    GBBEKLANDESa'  KOTIOK   OF  A  FUTITBS   STATE. 

'*  They  have  got  no  notion  of  any  different  state  of  souls  after 
death  ;  but  they  fancy  that  all  the  deceased  go  into  the  land  of 
the  souls,  as  they  term  it.  Nevertheless  they  assign  two  retreats 
for  departed  souls,  viz. :  some  go  to  Heaven,  and  some  to  the 
centre  of  the  Earth ;  but  this  lower  retirement  is  in  their  opinion 
the  pleasantest,  inasmuch  as  they  enjoy  themselves  in  a  delicious 
country,  where  the  sun  shines  continually,  with  an  inexhaustible 
stock  of  all  sorts  of  choice  provision.  But  this  is  only  the  recep- 
tacle of  such  women  as  die  in  labour,  and  of  those  that, 
going  a-whale-fishing,  perish  at  sea  ;  this  being  their  reward  to 
compensate  the  hardships  they  have  undergone  in  this  life ;  all 
the  rest  flock  to  heaven." 

That  the  supposed  difference  of  future  destiny  should  not 
be  great  enough  to  threaten  to  any  state  of  misery,  will 
appear  the  less  strange  if  we  admit  our  author^s  estimate  of 
the  general  character  of  the  Greenlanders,  whom  he 
describes  as  nearly  all  very  harmless  beings. 
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CHABACTEB  OF  THE   GBEElTLUmEBS. 

**  Though  they  are  yet  subject  to  no  goyemment,  nor  know  of 
any  magistrates,  or  laws,  or  any  sort  of  Sscipline,  yet  they  are  so 
far  from  being  lawless  or  disorderly  that  they  are  a  law  to  them- 
selves ;  their  even  temper  and  good  nature  making  them  obaerve 
a  regular  and  orderly  behaviour  towards  one  another.  One 
cannot  enough  admire  how  peaceably,  lovingly,  and  united  they 
live  together ;  hatred  and  envy,  strifes  and  jars,  are  nev^r  heard 
of  among  them.  And  although  it  may  happen  that  one  bears  a 
grudge  to  another,  yet  it  never  breaks  out  into  any  scoldin|^  or 
fighting  ;  neither  have  they  any  words  to  express  such  passions, 
or  any  injurious  and  provoking  terms  of  quarrelling.** 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that  such  a  thing  as  a  murder  has 
been  known  to  happen,  in  which  case  the  retribution  would 
be  a  retaliation  executed  by  the  relatives  of  the  murdered 
person.  It  is  accounted  just,  and  even  benevolent,  to  destroy 
such  persons  as  are  believed  to  exercise  a  malignant  power 
of  witchcraft 

It  is  true,  that  with  the  pruse  of  their  harmlessness,  the 
honest  missionary  mingles  the  most  downright  imputations 
of  stupidity.  And  the  accounts  given  by  the  missionaries  of 
the  United  Brethren,  confirm  this  estimate  of  their  mental 
faculties,  even  to  the  length,  we  almost  fear,  of  invalidating 
Egede's  judgment  that  education  might  raise  them  generally 
to  a  respectable  degree  of  the  intellectual  standard. 

At  the  same  time,  they  furnish  one  of  the  many  exempli- 
fications of  the  wonderful  perfection  to  which  the  faculties 
may  be  disciplined  under  the  influence  of  an  immediate 
constant  interest  and  imperious  necessity.  In  the  exquisite 
perceptions  and  adroitness  displayed  in  catching  seals,  and 
fish,  and  fowl,  we  see  what  might  be  attained  by  them  in 
other  departments  of  exercise  and  improvement,  were  it 
possible  to  make  the  interest  as  pressing  and  compulsory  as 
that  of  obtaining  food.  The  descriptions  of  the  manner  of 
their  prosecuting  this  grand  business  of  their  life,  are  among 
the  most  curious  things  in  the  book. 

THE  KBAKEK. 

We  will  terminate  this  notice  with  that  account  of  a  sea- 
monster  which  has  been  so  often  adverted  to^  the  veradtj  of 
whichy  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word,  ia  beyond  all  doobi, 
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while,  nevertheless,  it  is  likely  enough  that  surprise  and  fear 
might  unconsciooslj  exaggerate  the  portentous  phenomenon. 
It  is  ohsenrahle  that  our  author  does  not  precisely  saj  that 
he  himself  saw  it,  though  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  this 
from  the  positive  terms  he  employs  in  the  description. 
Referring  to  the  legendary  accounts  of  a  variety  of  enormous 
marine  animals,  he  bbjs  : — 

*^  But  none  of  them  have  been  seen  by  us,  or  any  of  oar  time, 
that  ever  I  could  hear,  save  that  most  dreadful  sea-monster,  that 
showed  itself  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  in  the  year  17d4,  off 
our  new  oolonv  in  64^.  This  monster  was  of  so  huge  a  size,  that 
coming  out  of  the  water,  its  head  reached  as  high  as  the  mast- 
head ;  its  bo^  was  as  bulky  as  the  ship,  and  thr^  or  four  times 
as  lonff.  It  had  a  long  pointed  snout,  and  spouted  like  a  whale ; 
^eat  broad  paws,  and  the  body  seemed  covered  with  shell- work. 
Its  skin  very  rugged  and  uneven.  The  under  part  of  its  body  was 
shaped  like  an  enormous  piuge  serpent,  and  when  it  dived  again 
uncter  water,  it  plunged  backwards  into  the  sea,  and  so  raised  its 
tail  aloft,  which  seemed  a  whole  ship's  length  distant  from  the 
bulkiest  part  of  the  body." 

It  may  be  remarked  how  vague  the  account  is  rendered 
by  the  adoption  of  so  perfectly  indefinite  a  standard  of 
dimension  as  the  size  of  "  a  ship."  The  bulk,  nevertheless, 
must  have  been  somewhat  prodigious  to  have  struck  the 
witnesses  as  being  so,  familiarized  as  they  were  to  the  sight 
of  the  largest  known  inhabitants  of  the  ocean. 


NEPAUL.* 

This  work  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  very  extensive 
inquiry,  prosecuted  with  a  highly  meritorious  perseverance 
and  minuteness.  Whoever  has  disposition  or  occasion  to 
apply  himself,  quite  as  a  study,  to  the  examination  of  the 
state,  relations,  and  history  of  the  country  in  question,  will 
find  it  of  excellent  service  ;  and  we  can  well  conceive  that 
the  collection  of  information  from  which  it  is  shaped,  may 

*  An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul,  and  of  the  Territories 
umexed  to  this  Dominion  by  the  House  of  Oooricha.  By  Francis 
Hamilton  (formeriy  Buohanao),  M.D.    4to.    1819.  _    _  ^ 
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bare  been  of  material  uae  to  tbe  Indian  Groremment  in  tbeir 
diplomatic  and  military  transactions  on  the  northern  edge  of 
the  empire. 

KKPAXTLSSE  BACE8. 

It  is  the  main  business  of  the  work,  to  make  out  m 
distinct  account  of  the  multitude  of  tribes,  or  racea^  or 
nations,  or  whatever  thej  may  be  called,  that  inhabit  the 
rather  extensive  territory  now  brought,  by  a  long  course  of 
conquests,  treacheries,  and  all  sorts  of  crimes,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  House  of  Goorka.  And  the  reader  is  con- 
founded by  the  number  of  sections  and  differences  into  which 
a  depraved  and  wretched  portion  of  the  human  race  was  in 
this  tract  divided.  We  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
business  of  the  Power  of  Evil  is  the  most  effectually  done  by 
mankind  as  existing  in  separate  small  assemblages,  did  there 
not  appear  to  be  a  rival  infernality  in  the  process  by  which 
the  many  small,  are  amalgamated  into  one  or  a  few  large 
communities. 

AiniCIPATIONS  SBSPBGTlNa  INDIA  AUD  CHUTA. 

It  was  Dr.  Hamilton's  laborious  task,  to  ascertain  the 
respective  characteristics  of  these  distinguishable  components 
of  the  kingdom  which  as  yet  serves  to  keep  the  peace 
between  the  proud  ancient  empire  of  China,  and  the  proud 
upstart  empire  of  the  intruders  from  the  West,  which  is 
hated  and  dreaded  by  all  the  £ast,  and  by  which,  with 
perhaps  some  unintentional  co-operation  of  Russia,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  every  polity  in  the  East  is  destined  to  be 
overturned.  In  the  meanwhile,  this  intervening  state,  that 
prevents  the  collision  of  the  two  empires,  has  given  strong 
signs  of  being  itself  a  most  ungracious  thing  to  be  in  contact 
with ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  one  of  these 
days,  "  the  House  of  Goorka  "  will,  very  unwittingly  come 
to  the  honour  of  assigning  some  of  its  apartments,  and  some 
of  its  demesnes,  to  an  English  resident  and  encampment,  the 
commander  of  which  encampment  might  happen,  at  leisiirB 
opportunities,  to  fiuicy  he  had  something  to  say  even  to  iJtm 
mandarins  of  the  neighbouring  border.  When,  in  the 
regular  course  of  things,  the  wholie  of  the  said  demesne 
merges,  in  the  next  stage  of  time,  in  the  improving  eatata  of 
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the  ^reat  Proprietor  from  the  West,  it  will  be  veiy  cnrians 
to  observa  wb»t  aeoutiooB  ara  jKvpagated  acrosa  the  con- 
tinent  to  Gehol  tai  Peklo,  >nd  whether  there  u  an/  better 
chance  for  Lord  Amherst,  shouM  It  be  his  lot  to  condeicend 
to  repeat  bis  visit  of  oereBwi^.  It  na/  be  preatimed  that 
the  ko-tou  will  be  dispensed  with,  and  even  the  price  of  tea 
reduced,  sooaer  than  a  western  provinoe  of  the  "  Celeatial 
flmpire"  shall  admit  the  defilement  of  a  Pritisb  official 
residence,  with  a  miUtaij  force,  within  its  eoofinea. 

But  it  is  well  to  know  what  Uiis  intermediate  state  is  com- 
posed of;  and  Dr.  Hamilton  has.  diligent!/  iniestigateA  its 
materials  ;  has  inquired  where  and  in  what  state  they  were 
onginajl/  fonnd,  what  removals,  transmutatioos,  substitu- 
tion^ and  new  combinatianat  the/  have  undergone,  and  what 
are  their  present  conation  and  relations,  local,  ph/ncal, 
Bup^stitions,  political,  and  militaij.  The  coinitr/,  too,  is 
amplj  described,  as  to  the  great  features  in  which  its  form 
is  cast,  and  its  natural  history,  its  capabilities  of  cultivadoo, 
and  its  monumental  traces  of  former  ages. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  MXPAUL. 

"Nepaol,  a  name  celebrated  in  Hindoo  legend,  in  a  strict 
sense,  ought  to  be  applied  to  that  countr/  only  which  is  in  the 
vicinit}'  of  Eatbmandu,  the  Cftpital ;  bat  at  present  it  is  usnallj 
given  to  the  whole  territory  of  the  Gtoorka  tUjaa,  irfiich  occnpiea 
about  thirteen  degrees  of  longitude  and  fire  of  latitude. 

"The  numerous  valle/a  among  the  prodigious  mountains,  of 
which  Nepaul  in  its  extended  neDse  oonBista,  aj^e  inhabited  bj' 
various  tribes,  that  differ  very  much  in  language,,  and  aomewhat 
in  cuBtoms.  All  that  have  any  sort  of  pretensions  to  be  con- 
udered  as  abori^al,  tike  their  ueighbourB  of  Bhotan  to  the  east, 
are,  b;  their  featiaea,  dearly  marked  as  belonging  to  the  Tartar 
or  Chinese  race  of  men,  and  have  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  the 
Hindoos.  The  time  when  the  Hindoos  penetrated  into  these 
regions  is  ver/  nncertain.* 

cHaiucTBK  OF  ««  mpAnasK. 

To  be  of  pure  Hindoo  descent,  ia  a  matter  of  pride,  it 
seeuns,  iu  Nepaul,  and  the  Hindoo  race  has,  in  point  of  rank 
and  importance,  whatever  the  numbers  may  be,  the  pre- 
dominance in  the  country,  under  the  gm;raj  denomination 
of  BiypootB.     Is  the  dit&rent  j™'-^  »—«..—   .v.™- 
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customs  have  become  modified  into  considerable  differences 
from  one  another.  To  discriminate  these,  through  all  the 
localities,  intermixtures,  and  traditions  of  descent,  was  a 
task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty. 

The  Hindoos  of  these  mountainous  regions,  chiefly  of 
mixed  descent,  are  instinct,  it  seems,  with  a  more  actiTe 
kind  of  depravity  than  those  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan. 
They  are  described  as  '*  deceitful  and  treacherous,  cruel  and 
arrogant  towards  those  in  their  power,  and  abjectly  mean 
towards  those  from  whom  they  expect  favour."  With  a 
boundless  libertinism  they  combine  a  furious  jealousy,  which 
often  produces  assassination. 

'Tor  this  they  are  all  prepared,  by  wearine  a  large  knife  in 
their  girdle,  and  the  point  of  honour  requires  them  nerer  to  rest 
until  they  have  shed  the  blood  of  the  man  who  has  be«& 
suspected.  The  jealous  man  watches  his  opportunity  for  months* 
ana  even  for  years,  should  his  adversary  be  on  his  guard ;  and* 
having  at  leneth  found  a  favourable  time,  with  one  stroke  of  his 
knife  in  the  t£roat  of  his  rival  he  satisfies  his  revenge." 

This,  and  the  other  hateful  characteristics  of  the  mountain 
Hindoos,  have  been  adopted  by  the  Magars,  a  powerful 
tribe  or  nation,  to  which  the  reigning  house  of  Groorka 
belongs,  though  it  pretends  to  be  descended  from  a  pure 
Hindoo  origin.  This  seems  to  be  the  favoured  tribe,  and  it 
furnishes  the  main  strength  of  the  army  of  the  state.  The 
Newars,  another  numerous  race,  addicted  to  agriculture  and 
commerce,  and  far  more  advanced  in  the  arts  than  any  other 
of  the  mountain  tribes,  adhere,  for  the  greatest  proportion,  to 
the  doctrines  of  Buddha.  A  few  have  degenerated  to  the 
worse  superstition  of  Seeva. 

DIFPEBEKCES  IK  BVDDHISX. 

There  are  some  material  differences  between  Buddhism  as 
professed  in  Nepaul,  and  as  maintained  in  the  Burman  empire. 
It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  cite  the  explanation  given  of  the 
term  Buddha,  which  is  not  the  denomination  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  but  of  a  powerful  person's  intelligence  proceeding  firom 
him,  and  holding  a  loflty  official  station  in  the  government  and 
instruction  of  the  world.  There  have  been  a  number  of  these 
intelligences^  who^  or  some  of  whom,  it  seems,  have  assumed 
the  human  form  on  earth,  in  order  to  renovate  the  economy 
of  the  moral  world.    The  denomination  means  something  of 
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this  kind ;  but|  oertainly,  fsf  all  things  ihkl  eveir  widre 
attempted  to  be  brought  into  definition  or  elucidation,  the 
denominations  and  dogmas  of  eastern  mythology  give  the 
most  deserved  reward  to  those  who  can  waste  their  time  and 
labour  on  such  vanities.  The  whole  thing  is  a  mockery  o^ 
all  intelligence.  It  is  as  if  a  man  should  attempt  to  shape 
defined  forms  of  smoke  :— 

**  The  lower  castes  of  the  Buddhists,**  our  author  says^  *"  will 
worship  almost  anything  that  is  called  a  god,  which  is,  mdeed, 
usual  with  all  Hindoos  of  their  rank.  Some  of  our  Sepoys,  who 
were  Brahmins,  immediately  upon  our  arrival  at  Swayam- 
Miunath,  the  temple  of  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Buddhists,  took 
flowers  and  consecrated  water,  and  went  round  the  hill,  oflbring 
some  to  every  image  which  they  saw,  and  among  others,  to  that 
Of  Sakya  Singha.  I  happened  to  be  standing  near  it  with  my 
Brahmin,  who  asked  them  if  they  knew  what  they  were  doings 
and  informed  them  that  they  were  worshipping  Buddha.  At 
this  the  poor  fellows  were  much  ashiuned.  However,  an  old 
havildar  fserjeant)  comforted  them  by  observing,  tha^  on  the 
march  to  JBombav,  under  General  Qoddard,  they  had  often  seen 
this  deity,  and  that  their  worshipping  him  seemed  to  be  very 
lucky,  as  the  army  had  great  success.** 

THE   OCT  OB  OABDIKEBS*  0A8TB. 

There  is  one  low  caste  named  Grot,  and  designated  as 
gardeners.  One  of  them,  employed  by  Dr.  Hamilton  in 
collecting  plants,  and  described  by  him  as  a  mild  attentive 
creature,  gave,  and  repeatedly  confirmed  to  him,  a  very 
remarkable  account  of  a  religious  ceremony.  As  to  its  truth 
respecting  one  point,  the  most  odious  rite  in  the  service.  Dr. 
Hamilton  professes  that  his  opinion  was  left  in  suspense. 
No  reliance,  he  says,  is  to  be  placed  on  the  veracity  of  any 
class  in  Nepaul ;  but  we  think  it  is  apparent,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  describes  his  informant,  that  he  is  much 
inclined  to  believe  the  whole  of  the  following  statement : — 

''At  certain  temples  dedicated  to  Bhawani,  which  word  means 
merely  the  goddess,  the  Got  attend  to  dance  in  masks  ;  and  on 
these  occasions,  ten  of  them  represent  Singhini,  Vyaghrini, 
Indrani,  Bhairavi,  Bhawani,  varahi,  Vaishnavi,  Kumari, 
Brahmani,  and  Ganesa :  while  four  others  represent  Mahakal, 
Kandis war,  V vndhyiswar,  and  Nasadeva,  who  are  the  instructors 
(Gurus)  of  the  other  t^  deities.  From  those  who  come  to 
worship  at  the  temple,  the  Got  that  represent  these  deities 
accept  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  they  drink  out  of  human 
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flkulls,  till  they  become  elerated  and  danoe  in  a  furiona  manner, 
which  is  supposed  to  proceed  firom  inspiration.  In  the  same 
manner  they  drink  ^e  olood  of  the  animals  which  are  offered  as 
sacrifices.  In  these  temples  tiie  priests  are  Achars  (an  order 
before  described),  who  at  the  sacrifices  read  the  forms  of  prayer 
(Mantras)  proper  for  the  occasion,  but  retire  when  the  animaJ  is 
about  to  be  killed  by  the  Oot  who  represents  Bhairavi.  The 
shrine  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods  are  kept,  is  always  shut, 
and  no  person  is  allowed  to  enter  but  the  priest,  and  the  Grots 
who  personate  in  masks  these  deities.  Once  in  twelve  years  the 
Bajah  offers  a  solemn  sacrifice.  It  consists  of  two  men  of  such 
rank  that  they  wear  a  thread  ;  of  two  buffiiloes,  two  goats,  two 
rams,  two  cocks,  two  ducks,  and  two  fishes.  The  lower  animals 
are  first  sacrificed,  in  the  outer  part  of  the  temple,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  multitude  their  blood  is  drunk  by  the  masked 
Gots.  After  this,  the  human  victims  are  intoxicated,  and  carried 
into  the  shrine,  where  the  mask  representing  Bhairavi  cuts  their 
throats,  and  sprinkles  their  blood  on  the  idcus.  Their  skulls  are 
then  formed  mto  cups,  which  serve  the  masks  for  drinking  in 
their  horrid  rites.  I  questioned  the  man  repeatedly  on  the 
subject,  and  he  always  related  the  circumstances  without  varii^ 
tion,  and  declared,  that  at  the  last  sacrifice,  which  had  been 
offered  nine  years  previous  to  our  arrival  in  Nepaul,  he  had. 
represented  Bhairavi,  and  with  his  own  hands  nad  cut  the 
throats  of  the  victims.  Although  he  spoke  of  the  human 
sacrifice  with  considerable  glee,  as  being  attended  with  copious 
potations  of  spintuous  liquor,  he  was  shocked  when  I  askea  him 
if  two  bulls  made  a  part  of  the  offering." 

GBJLDATION  OF  0A8TBS   FROK  BABBEBS  TO   8H0E1CAEEB8. 

There  is "  enumerated  a  long  gradation  of  castes, 
chiefly  distinguished,  as  it  should  seem,  by  their  respective 
employments,  the  usefulness  of  which  is  of  no  avail  in 
prevention  of  the  baseness  of  the  classes.  Last  in  the 
list,  and  the  vilest  of  all,  is  that  of  the  dressers  of  leather 
and  shoemakers,  who  are  never  allowed  to  transfer  them- 
selves to  the  business  of  the  greatly  superior  classes,  of 
barbers,  washermen,  and  potmakers. 

Those  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  of  the  very  lowest  castes, 
have  the  consolation  of  looking  down  far  below  them  on  the 
incomparably  baser  level  of  Mussulmans  and  Christians,  to 
partake  of  whose  repasts,  or  pay  any  attention  to  whose 
women,  would  be  to  incur  a  flagrant  pollution  and  dishonour. 
And  yet,  such  is  the  incapacity  of  superstition  to  perceive 
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the  most  monstrous  incongruities,  that  Hindoo  women  of 
all  ranks  and  castes  are  readilj  sold  as  slaves  to  either  Mus- 
sulmans or  Christians.  A  master  or  a  parent  has  the 
power  of  selling  his  slave  or  child,  whose  consent  is  not 
askedy  who  thereby  loses  caste,  and  who  has  no  alternative 
but  to  adopt  the  religion  of  her  new  master. 

THE  POWEB  OF  SUPEBSTITIOK. 

It  is  marvellous  to  think,  and  becomes  still  more  marvel- 
lous at  every  renewed  reflection,  how  wild  human  animals, 
that  spiim  all  principles  and  restraints  of  justice,  and  charitj, 
and  reason,  and  common  sense,  shall  jet  readilj  yield  to  an 
endless  complication  of  interferences,  restrictions,  precau- 
tions, mulcts,  and  sacrifices,  if  but  an  infernal  authority 
shall  advance  with  these  claims  upon  them.  And  the  demand 
seems  the  more  readilj  submitted  to  in  proportion  as  it  mul- 
tiplies among  the  people  those  distinctions  and  repulsions 
which  make  them  hate  one  another :  as  if  the  most  vital 
principle  of  vitality  itself  were  the  constant  feeling  of  envy- 
ing and  hating,  or  despising  and  hating,  other  creatures  of 
the  same  nature. 

OOOBKA  DOMINION  OVEB  THIBET  AND  BOOTAN. 

To  what  extent  the  Goorka  dominion  invades  the  coun- 
tries of  Thibet  and  Bootan,  seems  very  undefined  ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  a  great  number  of  people  of  the  races  inhabiting  those 
regions,  and  who  are  called  Bhotiyas,  (eel  its  authority. 
Among  these,  our  author  says,  there  is  no  distinction  of 
caste.  They  are  Buddhists  according  to  the  doctrine  or 
dispensation  of  Sakya,  a  Buddha  who  cared  very  little,  it 
seems,  how  much  he  contradicted  his  predecessor,  Gautama 
Buddha,  who  is  held  the  exclusive  authority  in  doctrine  by 
the  priests  of  Ava. 

INGENIOUS  MODE   OF  APPLYING  FINES. 

Our  author  goes  into  considerable  detail  in  describing  the 
modes  in  which  law  and  government  were  administered  in 
the  several  states  previously  to  their  being  absorbed  into 
the  domination  of  the  conquering  family  ;  specifying  also 
the  alterations  introduced  by  the  new  government,  which  has 
placed  its  Subahs  in  the  stead  of  the  former  Rajahs.  One  is 
an  enormous  multiplication  of  fines  for  the  neglect  of  cere- 
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monies.  Five-eighths  of  the  sum  of  these  fines  go  to  five 
families  of  Brahmins,  specially  named.  Bot  there  is.  a  very 
eurioos  aggravation  of  the  penalty. 

"  Besides  the  fine,  all  delinquents  in  matters  of  ceremony,  are 
oompelled  to  entertain  a  certain  number  of  these  five  fimulies  ; 
the  first  two  fitttening  on  the  wicked  of  the  oomitry  west  from 
the  Narayani ;  and  the  other  three,  on  those  east  from  that  river. 
The  number  to  be  fed  is  restricted  by  the  sentence,  and  the 
criminal  may  select  those  to  whom  he  gives  the  entertainment^ 
in  any  manner  he  pleases,  confining  himself  strictly  to  the  fiLmi- 
lies  entitled  to  participate.** 

DAKeBBOVa  FOWBB  OF  THE  QOOBXAB, 

In  this  long  tract  of  valleys  and  mountains  the  power  of 
the  house  of  Qoorka  has  grown  up  to  be  more  vigorous  by 
fkr  than  any  other  that  now  remains  on  the  confines  of  the 
British  empire  in  the  east ;  a  power  which  bears  a  deadly 
hatred  to  that  empire,  and  is  in&llibly  destined  to  renew, 
with  great  advantages,  and  in  a  fierce  and  persevering  spirit, 
the  trial  of  its  power  and  stability.  Many  brisk  and  aspiring 
young  mortals,  here  at  home  and  in  India,  inflated  with 
dreams  of  fortune  or  fame,  are  the  appointed  victims  of  the 
poisoned  arrows,  the  swords,  and  the  fire,  of  these  barbarians, 
aided  by  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  which  will  also  intro- 
duce the  invaders  to  the  fevers  of  the  valleys. 

FOISOKSD  ABBOWB, 

Having  mentioned  poisoned  arrows,  we  shall  transcribe 
the  notice  of  a  plant  celled  Bish  or  Bikh. 

'*  This  dreadful  root,  of  which  large  quantities  are  anniuJly 
imported,  is  equally  iktal  whether  taken  into  the  stomach,  or 
applied  to  wounds,  and  is  in  universal  use  throughout  India  for 
poisoning  arrows.  Its  importance  would  indeed  seem  to  require 
the  attention  of  the  magistrate.  The  Groorkas  pretend  that 
it  is  one  of  their  best  securities  against  invasion  from  the  low 
countries  ;  and  that  they  could  so  inlect  all  the  waters  on  the 
route  by  which  an  enemy  was  advancing,  as  to  occasion  his  cet" 
tain  destruction.  In  case  of  such  an  attempt,  the  invaders 
ou^t,  no  doubt,  to  be  on  their  ffuard ;  but  the  country  abounds 
so  in  springs,  that  might  soon  oe  cleared,  as  to  render  such  a 
mode  of  defence  totally  ineffectual,  were  the  enemy  aware  of  the 
oircumstuice.*' 

HUMAK  CATTLE. 

The  pastures  and  forests  are  in  general  OHnmons,  and  any 
person  that  pleases  may  use  them.    There  are,  however. 
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comparatively  but  few  cattle  in  the  countiy.  The  Newan  do 
not  employ  them  in  agricnltare.  Of  the  methods  and  imple* 
ments  of  this  agricaltore,  Dr.  Hamilton  gives  a  somewhat 
detailed  account.  It  is  bat  rudely  famished  with  imple- 
ments, but  such  as  they  have  are  used  with  great  dexterity 
and  effect.  The  exclusive  employment  of  human  labour, 
however, — 

"Benders  the  operations  of  husbandry  so  tedious,  that  at 
many  seasons  every  person  in  the  iiunilv  capable  of  labour  must 
be  employed ;  and  as  no  one  can  be  left  to  take  care  of  the 
young  children,  these  must  be  carried  to  the  field.  As  this  is 
often  at  a  distknce  firom  the  house,  the  poor  Villager  may  be 
seen  carrying  his  infiints  in  two  baskets,  suspended  over 
his  shoulder  by  a  bamboo.  In  these  baskets  food  is  also 
taken,  as  the  fitmily  does  not  return  till  nigbt.  An  oblong  mat 
forms  a  usual  part  of  what  is  carried  into  the  field  This  mat 
defends  the  dhudren,  as  well  as  the  victuals,  from  the  sun  and 
rain,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  the  labourers  for  the  same 
purpoeee.'" 

KATIVE  BLAVSS. 

Most  of  the  domestic  servants  are  slaves,  many  of  them 
bom  free,  but  when  children  sold  by  their  parents,  under 
the  pressure  of  want.  Some  of  them  were  of  good  families, 
which  the  Rajah,  by  an  act  of  his  will,  degraded  to  slavery, 
on  the  allegation  of  some  crime  or  other.  The  slaves  of  pri- 
vate persons  are  iU-fed  and  hardly  wrought,  the  females 
particularly,  who  are  treated  with  the  most  detestable 
iniquity,  and  in  a  way  calculated  to  render  them  as  vicioua 
as  they  are  miserable. 


THE  CESSION  OP  JAVA  TO  THE  DUTCH.* 

Java  is  no  longer  an  object  of  any  cUrect  concern  to  this 
country.  Had  it  remained  in  our  possession,  to  become 
another  large  province  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  an  addi- 
tional source  of  good  or  evil  to  this  nation,  there  might  have 
been  a  plea  for  filing  some  difficulty  in  determining  whai 
particulars  of  informatioa  should  be  accounted  too  insigni- 
ficant for  admission.  But  Java  is  gone  out  of  our  map^  and 
merely  stands  in  that  of  the  wide  world,  like  Cuba,  or  any 
other  remote  dependency  of  a  foreign  sovereignty. 

*  The  History  of  Javm.    By  ThomM  Stunfbrd  Rafflss,  kte  Lieut. 
Ooveraor  of  thai  Island  and  iUDiptpdeDdiai    Twovoii.4to.    1S17« 
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Our  author  s  Introduction  deduces  the  history  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  island  by  the  Dutch,,  and  displays  its  utter 
worthlessness,  to  them  as  well  as  to  itself,  during  its  long 
period  of  occupancy.  Now  that  they  have  it  again,  it  is 
probable  they  will  be  particularly  scrupulous  that  their 
restored  government  shall  not  reflect,  by  improvement  and 
contrast,  any  disgrace  on  the  character  of  the  old  manage- 
ment. And  our  author  will  have  to  hear,  at  his  station  on 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Sumatra,  how  the  good  which 
had  begun  to  spring  and  unfold  itself  so  hopefully  under 
his  beneficent  care,  has  perished  under  the  rivid  but  co-ope- 
rating malignities  of  Paganism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Dutch 
policy. 

We  are  not  saying  this  from  any  indignant  feeling  at  the 
loss  of  Java  by  this  country.  If  that  event  is  to  be  regretted, 
it  is  on  account  of  the  ill-fated  inhabitants.  For  as  to  our 
acquisition  of  large  portions  of  new  territory  in  the  East, 
we  have  learnt  to  regard  such  aggrandisements  with  senti- 
ments of  almost  unmingled  dread.  The  long  story  of 
acquisition,  there  has  been  such  a  sad  account  of  wars,  of 
waste  of  the  national  strength,  and  of  all  manner  of  corrup- 
tions both  abroad  and  at  home,  that  a  good  patriot  would  be 
glad  to  wait  through  a  very  long  interval  of  improving 
wisdom  and  virtue,  before  one  acre  more  of  Asiatic  earth 
should  be  added  to  the  British  dominions. 

If,  however,  anything  in  the  East  might  have  been  coveted 
as  a  possession,  on  account  of  its  physical  recommendations, 
it  would  have  been  Java,  according  to  the  description  given 
of  it  by  its  late  intelligent  Governor,  and  by  those  friends 
and  agents,  especially  Dr.  Horsfield,  who  employed  years  of 
assiduous  attention  in  surveying  and  examining  it.  In 
vegetable  productions  it  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  they  are  of 
a  diversity  appropriate  to  several  distinct  climates. 

THE  SUPPOSED  INSALVBRITT  OP  JATA. 

The  opinion  commonly  entertained  in  this  country  of  the 
insalubrity  of  Java,  has  been  very  much  formed  from  what 
is  so  notorious  of  that  great  sepulchre,  Batavia  ;  a  spot 
selected  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  affording  the  greatest 
facility  to  the  visits,  or  rather  of  providing  for  the  constant 
abode,  of  pestilence  and  death.    To  whatever  Nature  had 
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already  done  to  render  the  place  noxious,  the  Dutch 
governors  thought  it  necessary  to  add  sundry  adjustments 
and  r^ulations  tending  to  the  shortening  of  life. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  many  parts  of  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island,  which  is  genendly  very  low,  and  much  pol- 
luted with  swamps,  are  incurably  unhealthy.  But  a  retreat 
inland,  upon  the  ground  gradually  and  gently  rising  towards 
the  central  mountains,  gains  a  sensible  alteration  for  the 
better  at  almost  every  league. 

"  The  great  elevation  of  its  interior  affords  the  rare  advantage, 
that  from  the  sea  shore  up  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  there 
is,  almost  from  the  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  a  regular 
diminution  of  the  temperature,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit  for  every  ten  miles.  The  general  inference  which 
has  been  drawn  by  professional  men,  from  the  experience  which 
the  occupation  of  Java  by  the  British  has  afforded,  is,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  town  of  Batavia,  and  some  parts  of  the 
northern  coast,  the  island  of  Java  stands  on  a  level,  in  point  of 
salubrity,  with  the  healthiest  parts  of  British  India,  or  of  any 
tropical  country  in  the  world. 

EXTEKSITE  TOLCANOXS  IK  JATA.  ' 

The  structure  and  aspect  of  the  island  are  rendered  very 
remarkable  by  a  grand  range  of  mountains,  running  nearly 
along  the  middle,  through  almost  its  whole  length.  They 
are  not  a  continuous  ridge,  but  have  distinct  bases,  and  rise 
majestically  in  a  conical  form,  to  the  noble  elevation  of  from 
five  to  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  feet.  They  are  pronounced 
to  be  (as  indeed  the  whole  island)  of  volcanic  origin. 
Several  of  them  may  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  activity, 
as  almost  constantly  throwing  out  smoke:  and  there  are 
eruptions  on  comparatively  recent  record  ;  one  so  late  as  the 
year  1800.  The  history  of  one  of  the  volcanoes  is,  that 
having  formerly  been  one  of  the  largest  in  the  island,  it 
literally  sank,  for  the  greatest  part,  into  the  earth,  in  1772. 

^  The  account  of  this  event  is,  that  near  midnight,  between  the 
11th  and  12th  of  August,  there  was  observed  about  the  mountain 
an  uncommonly  luminous  cloud,  by  which  it  appeared  to  be 
completely  enveloped.  The  inhabitants,  as  well  about  the  foot  as 
on  tne  declivities  of  the  mountain,  alarmed  by  this  appearance, 
betook  themselves  to  flight ;  but  before  they  could  all  save  them- 
selves, the  mountain  began  to  give  way,  and  the  greatest  part 
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of  it  aat;uallj/(e0«n,and  diaappeuredin  theearUi.  At  the  same 
time  a  tremendous  noiae  was  heard,  resembiinff  the  discharge  of 
the  heaviest  cannon.  Immense  quantities  of  Tolcanic  subataneeB, 
which  were  thrown  out  at  the  same  time  and  spread  in  every 
direction,  propagated  the  effects  of  the  explosion  through  the 
space  of  many  miles.  It  is  estimated  that  an  extent  of  ground,  of 
tne  mountain  itself  and  its  immediate  environs,  fifteen  miles  long 
and  full  six  broad,  was  by  this  commotion  swallowed  up  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Forty  villages  and  about  3,000  of  the 
inhabitants  perished.** 

THS  GBEAT  BBITPTIOK  OP  THI  TOKBOSO. 

There  was  also  an  eruption  of  the  Tomboro  Mountain,  in 
Samba wa,  an  island  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  Java,  in 
the  year  1815.  The  magnitude  of  the  phenomena  of  this 
eruption,  and  the  prodigious  distance  to  which  they  extended, 
would  seem  to  characterize  it  as  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
that  can  ever  have  happened  on  the  globe ;  greatly  sur- 
passing anything  recorded  of  the  power  and  violence  of 
Etna. 

"  This  eruption  extended  perceptible  evidence  of  its  existence 
to  a  circumference  of  a  thousand  miles  from  its  centre,  by  tre- 
mulous motions  and  the  report  of  explosions ;  while  within  the 
range  of  its  more  immediate  activity,  embracing  a  circumference 
of  three  hundred  miles,  it  produced  the  most  astonishing 
effects,  and  excited  the  most  alarming  ^prehensions.  On  Java^ 
at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  mues,  it  seemed  to  be  awluUy 
present.  The  sky  was  overcast  at  noon-day  with  clouds  of 
ashes,  the  sun  was  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  whose  'palpable* 
density  he  was  unable  to  penetrate  ;  showers  of  ashes  covered 
the  houses,  the  streets,  and  the  fields,  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches  ;  and  amid  this  darkness,  exjdosions  were  heard  at 
intervals.** 

It  is  mentioned,  that  the  sound  was  beard  at  a  place  so  fio* 
westward  in  Sumatra  as  to  be  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a  thoo- 
sand  miles  from  the  volcano.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  thai 
much  of  the  island  of  Sumbawa  itself  was  dreadfully  ruined 
and  desolated. 

THB   TEAK  FORESTS  OT  JAVA. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  to  which  cultivation  has  been 
carried  in  many  districts  of  Java,  large  portions,  it  seems^ 
are  still  covered  with  primeval  forests,  afK>rding  excellent 
timber.   The  most  valuable  of  these  is  the  t/^^   The  Datcili, 
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in  their  solicitude  that  the  siipplj  of  this  timber  might  not 
fail,  formed  extensive  plantations  of  the  tree.  Bat  it  is 
stated,  that  it  flourishes  less,  and  affords  worse  timber,  as 
thus  carefully  cultivated,  and  in  a  good  soil,  than  in  its  wild 
growth  in  the  worst  soil.  ^*  The  tree  is  slender  and  erect. 
It  shoots  up  with  considerable  vigour  and  rapidity,  but  its 
expansion  is  slow,  and  it  is  many  years  in  arriving  at 
maturity.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  a  growth  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  affords  a  tree,  having 
about  twelve  inches  diameter  at  the  base.  It  requires  at 
least  a  century  to  attain  its  perfection  ;  but  for  common 
purposes  it  is  usually  felled  when  between  thirty  and  fifty 
years  old."  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that,  as  far  as  informa- 
tion has  yet  been  obtained,  this  valuable  tree,  so  plentiful  in 
Java,  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  or  on 
Sumatra. 

THE  JAVAK  FOIBOV  TBEBS. 

The  mortification  which  some  of  our  readers  may  possiUy 
feel  at  having  that  most  stimulant  and  captivating  story  of 
the  Upas  proved  to  be  but  a  fable,  will  be  somewhat  alle* 
viated  by  the  information  that  there  are,  nevertheless,  one  or 
two  v^etables  in  Java  of  very  mortal  malignity — of  a 
power  which  would  have  appeared  delightfully  direful,  if 
the  imagination  had  not  previously  been  so  highly  excited 
by  the  fell  magnificence  of  the  pretended  Upas.  A  tree 
named  anchar,  and  a  large  winding  shrub  called  ehetUt^ 
afford,  in  a  juice  resembling  milk,  drawn  from  the  baric  of 
the  one,  and  in  a  deeoctioa  of  the  balm  of  the  root  of  the 
other,  a  poison  almost  as  quickly  destructive  to  life,  as  the 
gum  from  the  Upas  was  described  to  be  in  the  meodacioaa 
.  story  of  Foersch.  A  description  is  given,  by  Dr.  HorsfieU, 
of  both  these  productions,  in  which  a  mortal  virulence,  the 
very  spirit  of  death,  assumes  the  attractive  exterior  of  ver- 
dure and  Uoom.  They  perfectly  keep  the  peaee^  it  appears, 
with  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  tribe^  which  flourish  in  their 
close  vidnity,  forming  a  complete  reverse  of  that  blasted 
waste,  which  was  desi^bed  as  attesting,  to  a  great  distance 
on  all  sides,  the  noxious  effluvia  fd  the  Upas.  The  natives 
long  since  found  out  so  excellent  an  ally  for  the  work  of 
des^  aa  lurked  within  these  plants,  and  went  to  their  wart 
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with  arrows  dipped  in  the  poison.  The  preparation  firom 
the  c/ietik  is  the  more  intensely  virulent.  The  two  poiaons 
attack  the  vital  system  in  very  different  modes.  Both  are 
illustrated  by  the  recorded  results  of  a  number  of  experi- 
ments on  animals,  several  of  which  died  in  a  very  few- 
minutes  after  the  puncture  by  which  the  virus  wa^  intro- 
duced into  the  system. 

The  animal  kingdom  maintains  its  rivalry  with  these 
honours  of  the  vegetable  one,  in  twenty  kinds  of  serpents 
reputed  poisonous.  There  are  also  rhinoceroses,  tigers, 
leopards,  crocodiles,  and  some  inferior  animals  of  the  hostile 
character.  The  invaluable  buffalo  is  the  set-off  to  this 
account  of  infesters  and  destroyers. 

TABTiLB  OBIOUr   OF   THE   JATAKSSB. 

The  people  of  Java,  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  Indian  Archipelago,  from  Sumatra  on  the  west,  to 
Celebes  on  the  east,  bear  in  their  features  the  marks  of  a 
Tartar  origin,  though  the  dates  and  track  of  their  progress 
from  the  north  to  these  regions  of  the  equator  are  lost  to 
history.  For  their  national  visage,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion here  given,  and  accompanied  by  excellent  delineation 
from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Daniell,  exhibits  a  most  unfortunate 
version  of  the  countenances  which  smiled  and  bloomed  in 
the  garden  of  Eden  ;  if  we  may  admit  any  presumption 
what  those  countenances  were,  from  the  most  gracefiil  and 
dignified  forms  in  which  the  human  visage  has  been  subse- 
quently displayed  in  living  nature  or  in  the  works  of  art. 

This  general  sameness  of  the  race  has  been  modified  by 
time,  locality,  and  circumstances,  into  the  three  great  national 
distinctions,  of  the  Malays,  Bugis,  and  Javans.  The  last 
of  these,  that  is  to  say  the  people  of  Java,  are  represented  as 
having  the  precedence  in  the  better  qualities  and  the  im- 
provements of  human  nature,  and  as  approaching  near  to  a 
state  of  civilization.  This  is  deemed  to  have  been  the  result 
of  the  greater  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Java,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  population  became  more  numerous,  the  inhabitants 
were  withheld  from  the  roving  piratical  habits  to  which  the 
other  nations  were  given,  and  the  visits  of  more  enlightened 
strangers  were  directed  by  preference  to  this  island ;  all 
which  contributed  to  a  greater  improvement  in  arts,  a  more 
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regulated  mode  of  life,  and  a  somewhat  milder  cast  of  cha- 
racter and  mannere,  tban  had  been  created  amoDg  the 
kindred  barbariaQs  of  the  other  great  islands  on  the  rigbt 
band  and  the  let\. 

A   rEUiOW   OOMFJ.ESION   AITD    BLACK  TEETH   THE  TTPB 
UF  JATAMKse   BEAUTT. 

"  In  complexion,  the  JaTaDcae  may  be  coneidered  rather  as 
a  yellow  than  as  a  copper-t^oloured  or  black  ruce.  Their 
stODdard  of  heauty  in  this  respect  is  a  '  virgin  gold  colour."  " 

The  appearance  of  the  woraen  ia  generally  inferior  to  that 
of  the  men.  This  is  partly  ascribed  to  the  severe  hardship  of 
their  relative  condition  ;  for,  after  the  true  barbarian  model, 
they  are  doomed  to  the  slavery  of  carrying  heavy  burdens, 
and  labouring  in  the  field  under  the  oppressive  beat  of 
the  climale. 

"  It  is  port  of  the  domestit!  economy,  that  the  women  of 
the  family  should  provide  the  cloths  necessary  for  their 
apparel ;  and  from  the  Grot  uouBort  of  the  sovereign  to  the 
wife  of  the  lowest  peasant  the  same  rule  is  observed.  In  every 
cotbwe  thei-e  ia  a  spinning-wheel  and  loom  :  and  in  all  ranka  a 
man  u  a.ccuBton)ed  tn  pride  himself  on  the  beauty  of  a  cloth 
woven  either  bj  his  wife,  mistress,  or  daughter." 

*'  In  common  with  the  Sumatrans,  and  other  inhabitants  nf 
the  Archipelago  andaoutheru  part  of  the  peninsula,  both  seiea, 
of  all  ranks,  have  the  custom  of  blackenine  and  filing  the  teeth, 
it  being  conaidered  as  disgraceful  to  mIow  them  to  rem^n 
'  white  nto  a  do^s.'  The  operation  ie  performed  when  the  chil- 
dren are  about  eight  or  nine  years  old,  and  is  a  very  painful  one. 
The  object  ia  to  make  the  front  teeth  concave,  and  bj  filing  away 
the  enamel,  to  render  them  better  adapted  for  receiving  the 
Uaek  dye.  This  extraordinary  nod  barbarous  custom  tends  to 
destroy  the  teeth  at  au  early  age,  and  with  the  use  of  tobacoo, 
*iVi,  and  lime,  which  are  continually  chewed,  greatly  <liifigures 
the  mouth," 

EARLT   MAKBIAGE3   AttD  FACILITIES  OF  DtVOBGE. 

The  males  commonly  marry  as  early  aa  the  age  of  six- 
teen ;  the  women  at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  sometimes 
even  at  nine  or  ten.  There  is  the  moat  eaay  license  for 
divorce,  and  separaiiona  and  new  connexions  seem  to  be  but 
uuoog  the  ordinary  occurrencea  of  society.  This  Aiciltty  of 
I' change  is  a  satisfactory  subatitute  to  the  peoplu  for  the  privl- 
^l^e  of  polygamy,  whioli  ia  confined  to  the  sovereigu  and 
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the  chiefs.  The  most  remarkable  circumstaooe  in  the  affiair 
ia,  that  it  does  not,  according  to  our  aathor,  occasion  any 
abandonment  or  neglect  of  the  children  of  the  preceding 
marriage.  They  are  always  considered,  he  sajs,  as  a  kind 
of  property  well  worth  taking  care  of.  The  cost  of  their 
support  is  a  perfectly  trifling  consideration,  where  everything 
wanted  to  eat  is  poured  out  in  boundless  profusion  by  the 
soil  and  the  trees ;  and  afler  a  very  short  childhood  they 
become  useful,  the  females  as  well  as  the  males,  in  rand 
occupation.  It  is  said  that  though  these  matrimonial  con- 
nexions are  so  precarious,  they  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
licentiousness,  while  they  last  "  The  nuptial  tie,"  says  onr 
author,  "is  rather  brittle  than  loose."  Marriage  is  so 
nearly  universal,  that  "an  unmarried  man  past  twenty  is 
seldom  to  be  met  with.** 

OHBAFirfeSS   OF  HOUSX8. 

Our  builders  and  carpenters  may  be  allowed  to  feel  some 
puzzle  and  amazement  at  hearing,  that  the  materials  and 
architecture  of  a  habitation  for  a  peasant  cost  from  five  to 
ten  shillings,  English  money,  that  the  house  of  a  petty  chief 
(call  him  a  squire),  stands  in  from  thirty-five  to  forty  shil* 
Ungs,  and  that  the  '  largest  class  of  houses '  (or  mansions) 
in  which  the  chiefs  and  nobles  reside,  absorb  the  sum  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  sterling.  The  cottages  are  never 
found  detached  and  solitary,  but  always  unite  to  form  vil* 
lages  of  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  fertility  of 
the  neighbouring  plain,  abundance  of  stream,  or  other  acci* 
dental  circumstances. 

piCTiTaESQirs  GBOupnra  of  thb  vixLAeas  of  jmya^ 

In  the  first  establishment  of  such  a  village,  each  cottager 
secures  to  himself  a  small  piece  of  ground  for  a  garden  or 
plantafion,  which  he  cultivates  with  assiduous  care,  and  of 
which  the  produce  is  absolutely  his  own,  and  exempted  from 
oontribntion  or  burden.  A  most  essential  part  of  this  col* 
tivation  is  to  raise  trees  which  may  afibrd  both  fruit  and 
shade. 

"  The  villageB  thus  become  completely  screened  from  the  rays 
of  a  Boorching  nm,  and  are  so  Doried  amid  the  foliage  of  a 
luxuriant  veg^ation,  that  at  a  small  distanoe  no  iqppearanos  sf 
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a  haman  dwelling  can  be  discovered,  and  the  residence  of  a 
numerous  society  appears  only  a  verdant  grove,  or  a  clump  of 
everspreens.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  or  the  interest, 
whidi  such  detached  masses  of  verdure,  scattered  over  the  &ee 
of  the  country,  and  indicating  each  the  abode  of  a  collection  of 
happy  peasantry,  add  to  scenery  otherwise  rich,  whether  viewed 
on  tne  sides  of  the  mountains,  in  the  narrow  vales,  or  on  the 
extensive  plidns.  In  the  last  ease,  durine  the  season  of  irriga* 
tion,  when  the  rice  fields  are  inundated,  they  appear  like  so 
many  small  islands  rising  out  of  the  water.'* 

All  the  large  towns,  even  the  capitals,  are  formed  on  the 
same  plan.  The  metropolis  of  the  chief  native  government, 
with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  may  be  termed  an 
assemblage  or  group  of  nomerous  villages,  rather  than  what 
in  European  countries  would  be  called  a  town  or  city.  The 
villages,  whether  large  or  small,  are  fenced  in  bj  strong 
hedges  of  bamhuy  and  other  quick  growing  plants. 

IKE  JATAKXSS  AK  AORICTTXTirBAL  FEOPLX. 

The  Javanese  are  decidedly  an  agricultural  people,  and 
the  proportion  of  them  so  employed,  as  compared  with  those 
occupied  in  all  the  other  branches  of  industry,  is  calculated 
to  be  nearly  four  to  one. 

**  To  the  crop  the  mechanic  looks  immediately  for  his  waffes, 
the  soldier  for  nis  pav,  the  magistrate  for  his  sidary,  the  pnest 
ibr  his  stipend,  and  the  government  for  its  tribute.  The  wealUi 
of  a  province  or  village  is  measured  bv  the  extent  and  fertility 
of  its  land,  its  facilities  for  rice  irrigation,  and  the  number  of  its 
buffaloes.  When  government  wishes  to  raise  supplies  from  par- 
ticular districts,  it  does  not  inquire  how  many  dolWs  or  rupees 
it  can  raise  in  taxes,  but  what  contribution  of  rice  or  maiae  it 
can  afford,  and  the  impost  is  assessed  accordingly. 

^  Tet  over  fiur  the  sreater  part,  seven-ei^ths  of  the  island, 
the  soil  is  either  entirely  neglected  or  badly  cultivated,  and  the 
population  scanty.  It  is  by  the  produce  of  the  remaining  eighth 
that  the  whole  nation  is  supported ;  and  it  is  probable,  if  it  were 
all  under  cultivation,  no  area  of  land  of  the  same  extent  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  globe,  could  exceed  it,  either  in  quantity, 
variety,  and  value,  of  its  vegetable  productions.** 

THE   OOMMXBOX  OF  JAVA. 

The  exposition  which  our  author  has  made  of  the  com- 
merce of  Java  and  the  other  eastern  ialands,  is  a  display 
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of  very  great  natural  and  local  capabilities,  and  of  almost  aB 
manner  of  bad  policy,  perversity,  iniquity,  and  ill  success. 
He  exhibits  the  Dutch  commercial  system  as  founded  on 
the  most  stupid  and  barbarous  principles,  and  prosecuted  in 
a  spirit  and  manner  the  most  cruel  and  mischievous  to  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  while  it  was  justly  unprofitable, 
on  the  whole,  to  its  prosecutors.  We  behold  moiiop<dy, 
interference,  and  extortion,  in  all  their  worst  forms  ;  the 
villany  of  Chinese  management ;  the  immense  faculties,  so 
to  call  them,  for  the  production  of  the  materials  for  com- 
merce, lying  dormant ;  the  people  deterred  from  industxyi 
and  arrested  and  stopped,  age  after  age,  at  the  limit  of  a 
mere  physical  subsistence ;  the  surrounding  seas  swept  by 
pirates :  the  shores  occupied  by  their  forts,  or  ravaged  l^ 
their  inroads  ;  and  an  active  slave  trade  forming  a  leading 
part  of  the  commerce,  and  infusing  its  baneful  quality  into 
all  the  rest.  The  various  subjects  of  traffic  are  enumerated, 
with  a  great  deal  of  clear  and  useful  information  respecting 
tliem. 

SDIBLS  BIBDS'-NESTS. 

The  most  curious  article  in  the  account  is,  the  edible  birds*- 
nests,  so  violently  in  demand  among  the  epicures  of  China. 
Java  is  less  productive  ol'  this  luxury  than  some  of  the  other 
islands  of  the  archipelago,  yet  furnishes  a  very  considerable 
supply.     There  are  some  highly  entertaining  particulars  of 
information  respecting  this  most  singular  production,  as  to 
the  sort  of  situation  chosen  by  the  birds,  the  circumstances 
distinguishing  the  greater  and  less  degrees  of  daintiness,  and 
therefore  money  value,  of  the  article,  and  the  kind  of  man- 
agement required  for  regulating  the  plunder  so  as  to  obtain 
a  good  quantity,  and  yet  not  provoke  the  builders  to  forsake 
their  favourite  haunts. 

The  system  of  improvement  introduced  in  Java  during 
the  short  British  administration  there,  was  conspicuous  in 
the  emancipated  and  enlarging  operations  of  commerce.  A 
dubious  hope  is  expressed  by  our  author,  that  the  restored 
Dutch  government  may  have  the  sense  to  proceed,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  in  the  spirit  of  this  improvement.  But  as  to 
the  general  character  of  the  traffic  among  these  fine  islands, 
here  is  a  perfect  certainty  it  will  long  continue  to  be  a  com- 
l^ation  of  all  the  roguery,  adventure,  restriction,  extortion. 


EDIBLS   filRDS'-NEBTS. 


mpttUble  with  its  meintaiiiing   at  oil    i 
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The  cooBlilotion  and  operation  of  the  government,  ii 


the 


portion  of  tlie  island  independent  of  European  authority,  ia 
Q  matter  utterly  below  all  curiosity.  An  absolute  monftrch, 
aunk  in  voluptuous  indolence,  with  a  gaudy  and  profligate 
court  arouud  hin,  and  a  crafty  miscreant  of  a  prime  minister 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom — is  just  the  old  Asiatic 
story  over  again.  As  to  the  judicial  administrations,  the 
courts  have  the  Koran  for  their  code  of  law,  modified  by 
some  old  usages  of  the  country.  That  book  is  also  the  grand 
religious  authority  of  the  island.  It  is  about  three  centuries 
since  the  Javaneee  were  converted  to  Mohammedan  ism. 

"Of  all  the  nations  who  have  adopted  that  creed  they  are 
among  tie  roost  recent  converts  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  added, 
that  kw  others  are  so  little  acquainted  with  its  doctrines,  and 


lowed,  and  it  be  considered  a  point  of  honour  to  profess  a 
adherence  to  it,  it  has  not  entirely  superseded  the  ancient  super- 
stttions  and  local  customs  of  the  country.  They  are  thus  open 
to  the  accumulated  delusion  of  two  religious  systems." 

To  the  more  ancient  portion  of  their  nupers^tion,  we  pre- 
sume-, are  to  be  referred  their  solemn  faith  in  omens,  am] 
their  observance  of  lucky  and  unlucky  times.  That  more 
anciegt  superstition  was  the  same  that  still  enslaves  the  mil- 
lions of  Uindostan  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  reigned  supreme 
in  Java,  embodied  in  the  temporal  form  of  an  empire,  from 
on  unknown  age,  till  that  late  period  when  the  Prophet 
assumed  the  ostensible  ascendancy,  but  on  such  terms,  it 
seems,  of  tacit  compromise  with  the  then  reigning  super- 
stition, that  it  has  remained  to  this  day  doubtful,  wh<ither 
the  people  may  not  more  properly  be  denominated  I'sgans 
than  Mohiuiimedans.  "Without  aiiy  serious  misnomer,  we 
may  speak  of  them  under  either  one  denomination  or  the 
ulher.  Our  author  thinks  that  a  perfect  freedom  of  foreign 
'se  would  draw  to  the  island  a  great  number  of 
inatical  Arabs,  who,  assuming  n  character  of  sanctity,  and 
Brting  themselves  wUh  a  aort  of  tuissionary  xcal,  would 
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easilj  acquire  so  imposing  an  inflaenoe  over  the  jiel^ng 
and  credulous  minds  of  the  people,  as  to  stamp  a  much  mora 
decidedly  Mohammedan  character  on  multitudes  of  them. 
In  just  this  one  point,  therefore,  he  thinks  the  jealous  exclu- 
sive policj  of  the  Dutch,  which  kept  those  .Ajrabs  out^  was 
beneficial  to  the  island  ;  not,  as  he  remarks,  that  these 
Christian  governors  cared,  as  a  matter  simplj  of  reHpioHf 
how  much  more  complete  the  Mohanmiedan  character  of 
their  subjects  might  become ;  but  they  dreaded,  with  good 
reason,  the  political  consequences  of  such  an  influence  and 
confirmed  faith. 


POMPEH/ 


Thb  disclosure  to  the  light  of  daj,  of  a  city  which 
shrouded  from  human  sight  far  towards  two  thousand  jean 
ago,  with  almost  the  suddenness  of  a  curtain  falling  before 
a  scene,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  remarkable  dr- 
cnmstanoes  in  the  history  of  the  world.     It  would  have  been 
80,  even  though  the  spectacle  thus  unveiled  had  consisted 
solely  of  objects  of  the  same  order  as  those  which  have 
remained  in  full  view  from  ancient  times, — ^the  structures  of 
a  public  character,  which  suggested  to  the  imagination  ideas 
of  the  people  as  viewed  in  the  aggregate,  as  assembled  in 
their  civil  or  martial  capacity,  or  in  their  games,  or  their 
superstitions.    Such  ideas  come  with  great  force  on  a  contem- 
plative mind  while  beholding  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
temples,  theatres,  and  massive  fortresses,  which  have  eon- 
tinued  conspicuous  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  not  enveloped 
in  any  shade  but  the  mysterious  gloom  of  ages.     Still  more 
striking  would  be  the  view  of  any  monuments  of  this  pnUio 
class  that  should  be  disclosed  to  our  sight  after  having  been 
veiled  from  all  human  inspection  for  eighteen  centuries.     In 
their   aspects    thus    presented   to   our    contemplation,   ihe 
character  of  high  antiquity,  with  all  its  impressive  associa- 
tions, would  derive  an  aggravation  of  solemn  and  magieal 
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effect  from  the  idea  of  this  long  sepulchral  seclusion  from  the 
gaze  and  knowledge  of  man.  Their  having  existed  in 
perfect  separation  from  fortj  generations  of  men,  inhabiting 
the  tract  around  them  and  over  them,  would  seem  to  exhibit 
them  in  far  more  intimate  and  absolute  association  with  the 
ancient  race  to  which  thej  had  belonged. 

RBFLECTIONS  ON  THE  SUDDEN  BEVEALMENT  OF  PAST  AGES. 

The  accidental  restoration  to  light  of  two  Roman  cities, 
but  especially  Pompeii,  in  so  nearly  the  same  state  as  when 
they  were  suddenly  concealed  from  view,  disclosed  a  scene 
in  which  the  moderns  might  do  all  but  literally  hold  converse 
with  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  wondering  visitant,  with 
his  imagination  full  of  the  history  of  the  proudest  and 
mightiest  of  nations,  might  actually  step  into  their  shops, 
enter  their  most  private  apartments,  and  place  himself  on 
one  of  the  seats,  which  was  put  just  at  that  spot  on  the  floor 
when  the  empire  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  magnificence,  and 
has  not  been  moved  since  that  time.  He  might  take  up  one 
of  the  domestic  utensils,  as  a  jug  or  a  cup  for  wine,  a  dish, 
a  lamp,  or  one  of  the  irons  for  stirring  the  fire,  and  reflect 
that  it  had  been  last  handled  and  applied  to  its  use,  by  a 
Roman,  when  the  Caesars  and  the  legions  commanded  the 
world.  He  might  take  up  a  mirror,  or  some  ornaments  of  dress, 
just  as  they  had  been  laid  down  out  of  the  hands  of  ladies,  since 
the  moment  of  whose  handling  them  ten  thousand  millions  of 
their  sex  have  bloomed  and  gone  to  the  grave.  We  are  sup- 
posing him  to  enter  one  of  these  habitations  before  any  of  its 
ancient  contents  have  been  removed ;  and  we  really  can  believe 
that  a  man  of  strong  imagination  might,  for  some  moments, 
be  so  beguiled  by  the  scene,  that  he  should  feel  as  if  taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  family,  and  as  if  some  of 
them  might  happen  to  return  and  find  him  intruding  into 
their  apartments.  The  rooms  and  utensils  seem  waiting  for 
the  return  of  the  owners  ;  meanwhile,  the  whole  vast  series 
of  the  events  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
has  been  accomplbhed,  and  even  become  remote  history. 
The  stools,  the  cups,  the  rings,  the  pins,  the  box  for  oint- 
ment, have  remained  just  where  they  were  put  down,  while 
Eternal  Rome  has  dwindled  to  a  melancholy  and  inconsider- 
able town.   . . 

L  L 
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COMHEKDATORT  NOTICE  OF  SIS  WM.  QSLL'S  POMPSIAH A.  "^ 

• 

There  are  very  few  things  which  those  of  us  who  mast  stay 
at  home  in  this  age  of  general  travelling,  think  of  with  ao' 
much  envy  of  the  privileged  rovers,  as  a  few  days'  aojoom 
among  the  solitary  ahodes  of  Pompeii.  Denied  this  great 
luxury  of  inspecting  the  reality,  we  are  duly  sensible  of  our 
obligations  to  those  men  of  taste,  industry,  and  attainment 
in  art  and  antiquity,  who  could  apply  their  whole  attention, 
with  long  assiduity,  to  investigate,  describe,  and  delineate 
those  striking  spectacles. 

No  examiner  and  delineator  of  Pompeii  could  be  better 
qualified  than  the  gentlemen  whose  names  give  a  pledge  for  the 
judicious  selection  and  correct  exhibition  of  the  ample  series 
of  subjects  in  this  volume.  It  is  a  work  of  ereat  value  and 
beauty,  and  cannot  fail  to  obtain  the  favour  of  that  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  cultivated  public  which  is  interested 
by  the  memorials  of  remote  ages. 

The  engravings,  all  in  the  line  manner,  are  mostly  by 
Charles  Heath,  and  highly  finished ;  but  there  are  several 
beautiful  ones  by  George  Cooke,  and  some  well  executed 
outlines  by  Henry  Moses. 

DIFFICULTIES   OF   EXCAVATING  HERCCLANEUM. 

In  reference  to  the  subterranean  antiquities  within  the 
district  of  Vesuvius,  every  one  will  have  observed  how  much 
more  is  said  of  the  Pompeian  than  of  the  Hercuknean  dis- 
coveries. The  case  is,  that  but  small  progress,  com- 
paratively, hos  been  made  or  attempted  in  the  excavation  of 
Herculaneum  :  indeed.  Sir  W.  Gr^  says  it  is  now  discon- 
tinued. The  operation  was  exceedingly  difficult  and  toil- 
some, in  consequence  of  the  great  depth  (from  sixty  to  more 
than  a  hundred  feet)  at  which  that  city  is  buried,  and  of  the 
much  harder  quality  of  the  superincumbent  substances^ 
consisting  of  vast  strata  of  stony  mud  and  lava.  Many 
objects  of  curiosity  have  indeed  been  discovered  and  bronglu 
up  ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  laying  the  city  open  to  the 
light.  Nor  are  there  any  extensive  cavern  spaces  to  be 
viewed  by  going  down,  as  the  excavation  has  been  carried 
on  by  conveying  the  materials  removed  at  each  stage  into 
the  space  wluch  had  previously  been  cleared.    Some  of  tbe 
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travellers  who  have  descended,  have  described  the  scene 
below  as  having  the  appearance  of  a  gloomy  and  hideous 
pit.  Pompeii,  on  the  contrary,  was  lost  under  but  a  thin 
covering  of  ashes  and  pumice,  with  a  smaller  proportion  of 
mud  and  pebbles. 

THE  VARIOUS  STBATA  WHICH   OOVEB  POlfPEH. 

^  The  excavations  afford  an  opportunity  of  observing,  that  the 
min  of  Pompeii  was  not  effected  by  an  uniform  shower  of  cinders, 
or  pnmiee-stones.  A  section,  near  the  amphitheatre,  fives  the 
general  pr(n>ortion8  of  the  mass  under  which  the  city  is  buried 
to  the  depth  of  about  twentv  feet.  Separating  the  whole  into 
five  portions,  we  shall  find  the  first  three  to  consist  of  pumice- 
stone  in  smiill  pieces  resembling  a  light  white  cinder,  and 
covering  the  pavement  to  the  depUi  of  twelve  feet :  the  next 
portiun  is  composed  of  six  parts,  Deginnine  with  a  stratum  of 
■mall  black  stones,  not  more  than  three  in<mes  in  thickness :  to 
this  succeeds  a  thin  layer  of  mud,  or  earth  which  has  been 
mixed  with  water,  and  appears  to  have  been  deposited  in 
a  liquid  state ;  upon  this  lies  anotiier  thin  stratum  of  little 
stones,  of  a  mixed  hue,  in  whidi  blue  predominates ;  a  second 
stratum  of  mud,  separated  firom  a  third  by  a  thin  wavy  line  of 
mixed  blue  stones,  completes  the  fourth  portion  ;  while  the  fifth 
or  highest  division  consists  entirely  of  vegetable  earth,  principally 
formed  by  the  gradual  decomposition  of  tiie  volcanic  matter 
from  the  date  of  the  eruption  to  the  presoit  day." 

The  disappearance  of  the  ci^  was  not  so  entire,  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
imagine.  The  deposition  of  volcanic  matter  was  not  of  a 
depUi  to  cover  the  higher  parts  of  the  greater  structures^  or 
even,  in  many  cases,  of  the  more  ordinary  ones.  It  appears 
that  the  upper  stories  of  many  of  the  houses  must  have  boea 
left  prominent  above  the  surface,  to  be  demolished  for  the 
materials,  or  to  be  reduced  to  rubbish,  and  ultimately  covered 
with  v^etation,  in  the  lapse  of  time.  In  many  parts  of  the 
city,  however,  tJie  upper  stories  were  covered,  and  there- 
fore have  been  preserved;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  of 
very  inferior  consequence  to  the  apartments  on  the  ground* 
floor.  A  small  part  of  the  top  of  the  wall  of  one  of  the 
great  public  buildings  has  always  remained  in  sight ;  but, 
till  accident  revealed  the  secret,  it  had  been  considered  as 
only  the  relic  of  some  straetore  firanded  on  the  aur&ee. 

L  L  2 
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ACCIDENTAL   DISCOYBRT   OF   POMPEIL 

"  The  rains  of  Pompeii  might  have  been  obserred  by  any  travel- 
ler along  the  road.  No  one,  however,  would  have  suspected  how 
rich  a  mine  of  antiquities  existed  here,  until  a  labourer,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  found,  in  ploughing,  a  statue  of  brass ; 
which  circumstance  being  reported  to  the  government,  was  one 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  first  excavations ;  and  subee- 
quently  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  while 
some  workmen  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  sabter- 
raneous  aqueduct,  contributed  to  confirm  the  expectations  whidb 
had  been  excited.  Since  that  period  the  operations  have  always 
been  carrying  on,  with  more  or  less  activity,  so  that  by  degrees 
the  whole  will  be  cleared/* 

In  the  rooms  around  the  square  called  the  SoldienT 
Quarters,  were  found  the  decayed  bones  of  legs  and  arms 
retained  by  iron  fetters.  Near  the  gate  towards  Naples,  in  a 
recess,  was  found  a  skeleton  grasping  a  lance, — no  doobt  a 
sentinel,  whom  the  terrors  of  earthquake  and  volcano  could 
not  drive  from  his  post.  In  a  room  near  the  temple  of  Isis, 
was  a  skeleton,  near  which  was  a  plate  containing  fish  bones, 
while  the  utensils  used  in  cooking  that  fish  were  discovered 
in  the  kitchen.  In  a  recent  excavation  near  the  Forum,  on  the 
removal  of  the  new  soil,  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  **% 
body  was  found  scarcely  covered  with  the  volcanic  matter^ 
being  ten  feet  above  the  ancient  pavement :  wrapped  in  a 
cloth  were  360  pieces  of  silver,  42  bronze,  and  8  small 
imperial  gold  coins." 

STRIKING   MEMORIALS  OF   THE   ERUPTION. 

Very  striking  memorials  have  occurred,  of  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  the  mass  formed  by  these  showers,  and  of 
the  fate  of  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  could  not  escape  from 
the  city,  in  the  circumstance  of  skeletons  found  many  feet 
above  the  ancient  level.  The  victims  had  continued  to 
struggle  upward  through  the  deepening  stratum  of  asbes 
and  mud.  In  one  instance  this  had  been  done  by  a  female^ 
of  whose  bosom  the  mould,  impressed  in  the  substance  which 
had  subsequently  hardened  around  her,  is  shown  in  the 
Museum  of  Portici. 

OSTENTATION   OF   SEPULCHRAL   MONUMENTS. 

Before  describing  the  sepulchral  structures  and  monomenti 
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of  Pompeii,  Sir  William  adverts  to  the  notions,  feelings, 
customs,  and  enacted  regulations  of  the  Romans  respecting 
the  dead,  and  gives  an  interesting  representation  of  their 
funeral  rites  and  commemorations.  In  general,  thej  were 
verj  desirous  to  have  their  tombs  placed  in  conspicuous  and 
public  situations,  especially  by  the  side  of  the  great  roads  in 
the  vicinity  of  towns.  It  is  striking  and  affecting  thus 
to  behold  them  seeking  to  relieve  the  gloom  which  oppressed 
their  spirits  in  their  hopeless  darkness,  or  vague,  cheerless 
superstition,  respecting  a  future  state,  by  expedients  for 
making  it  unavoidable  that  those  who  should  be  alive  when 
they  were  dead,  should  see  their  names,  and  perhaps  some- 
times talk  of  them,  x 

There  were  at  the  same  time  some  in  whom  either  pride 
or  a  certain  refinement  of  sentiment,  repressed  this  desire  of 
a  vulgar  publicity  of  their  names,  and  these  had  burial 
places  at  their  country-houses.  ^ 

This  feeling,  expressed  in  contrariety  to  the  general 
passion  for  monumental  exposure,  is  beyond  all  comparison 
in  better  taste.  It  is  far  more  consonant  to  the  solemnity  of 
death,  as  a  total,  final  withdrawment  from  the  active  system 
of  the  world.  How  obvious,  too,  is  the  greater  congeniality 
of  a  seclusion  of  the  memorials  of  the  departed,  with  the 
sacredness  of  a  pensive,  affectionate  remembrance  in  the 
surviving  friends  !  Still,  if  we  consider  the  natural  effect 
of  having  no  decided  hold  by  faith  of  a  future , world,  in 
combination  with  that  instinctive  reluctance  to  let  go  entirely 
the  present  state,  which  even  Christian  hope  can  seldom 
wholly  suspend,  we  shall  not  greatly  wonder  at  the  eager- 
ness to  retain  every  possible  connexion  with  the  busy  scene. 
We  shall  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  in  the  prospect  of 
leaving  it,  so  many  of  those  dark  heathen  spirits  should 
have  solicitously  provided  memorials  to  retain  them  in 
some  kind  of  fancied  presence  in  its  most  thronged  social 
situations. 

SINGULAR  FUNERAL   CSREMONT. 

There  is  one  of  the  enumerated  modes  of  monumental 
celebration,  of  which  it  really  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how 
it  could  be  felt  compatible  with  any  dignified  ideas  of  death 
and  departed  excellence.     According  to  our  aasociationa  with 
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the  subject,  it  would  ineritablj  bear  the  character  of  a 
burlesque  show,  instead  of  a  solemn  commemoration.  Tliis 
was  the  custom  of  bringing  out,  as  a  part  of  the  funeral  cere- 
monies for  persons  recently  deceased,  waxen  busts>  which  had 
been  made  in  resemblance  of  the  ancestors  of  those  persons, 
to  be  publicly  exhibited,  in  the  robes  and  with  the  insignia 
appropriate  to  their  offices  and  dignities,  and  drawn  in 
chariots  to  the  forum,  there  to  be  placed  *'  in  the  same  corole 
chairs  with  which  when  alive  they  had  been  privileged." 
The  orator  for  the  occasion,  when  he  had  exhausted  all  the 
topics  of  eulogy  of  the  person  lately  dead,  went  back  to 
celebrate  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  those  former  person- 
ages whose  images  were  thus  exposed  in  ludicrous  pomp, 
endeavouring  to  make  their  examples  and  honours  an  incite- 
ment to  the  virtuous  ambition  of  the  descendants  and  all  the 
beholders. 

DOMESTIC   ABCHITECTURE  OF   POMPEII. 

As  that  enchanted  feeling  with  which  we  go  back  into 
ancient  times,  seeks  to  bring  us  in  contact  with  the  beings  of 
those  times  as  living,  and  as  divested  of  all  public  formality 
and  pomp,  the  thoughtful  and  imaginative  visitant  of  the 
city  will  feel  an  intense  interest  in  the  inspection  of  the 
dwelling-houses.  But,  if  he  should  advance  to  this  inspec- 
tion with  his  fancy  filled  with  images  of  Roman  magnificence, 
and  prepared  to  find  something  of  a  majestic  character 
adhering  to  everything  in  the  economy  of  that  imperial 
nation,  he  will  feel  a  strange  disappointment  in  viewing  the 
abodes  which  contented  the  generality  of  these  partakers  of 
the  empire  of  the  world. 

In  the  detailed  description  of  a  house  of  quite  the  aristo- 
cratic order,  that  of  Pansa,  it  is  noticed  that, — 

^  No  fire-nlaoe  exists,  nor  do  any  flues  remain,  by  whidi  the 
house  could  nave  been  warmed  1^  means  of  a  stove,  prsefumiiim, 
or  hypercaust ;  for  this  purpose,  in  all  probabilitv,  only  braadera 
were  used,  wiUi  charcoal,  as  they  are  fi^quently  lound." 

One  of  the  chief  of  the  many  circumstances  of  difference 
between  this  ancient  domestic  architecture  and  the  modern, 
is  the  internal  court,  round  which  the  apartments  were 
arranged,   and  lighted  entirely  from  within,  so  that  the 
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exterior  presented  only  a  dead  walL  The  inducements  to 
the  adoption  of  this  plan  were,  seclosion  from  observation, 
protection,  and  jealousy  as  to  the  female  portion  of  the 
family.  The  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  private 
life,  appear  to  have  been  what  we  should  deem  very  inconve- 
nientlj  small,  even  in  those  houses  of  the  more  stately  rank 
which  had  circumstances  of  exterior  magnificence.  Thej 
were,  however,  highly  ornamented. 

''The  smalleat  apartments  were  lined  with  stucco,  painted  in 
the  most  brilliant  and  endless  variety  of  colours,  in  compart- 
ments,  simplj^  tinted  with  a  li^ht  ground,  surrounded  by  a 
border,  sometimes  embellished  with  a  single  figure,  or  subject, 
in  the  centre,  or  at  equal  distances,  and  everywhere  exhibiting 
that  taste  each  individual  of  Pompeii  seems  to  have  been  anxious 
to  display.  These  paintings  were  very  frequently  of  history,  but 
embrace  every  variety  of  subject,  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
beauty.  Qreek  artists  seem  to  have  been  employed ;  indeed, 
native  nainters  were  few,  while  the  former  everywhere 
abounded. 

^  The  doors,  formed  of  wood,  are  never  found  complete  ;  this 
material,  being  always  reduced  to  carbon,  and  retaining  only  the 
general  form.  They  revolved  upon  pivots,  and  were  fastened  by 
bolts,  which  hung  from  chains.  The  windows  were  sometimes 
glazed  [a  glazed  bow-window  was  found  in  one  instance]  ;  they 
were  closed  at  night  by  shutters,  not  too  well  put  together ;  but 
the  gaping  chinks  were  covered  with  curtains.  Of  wood  were 
also  the  bedsteads,  though  sometimes  of  iron ;  but  beds  were 
more  generally  made  merely  of  carpets  and  vests  spread  upon 
the  ground." 

HOUSEHOLD    FURMITUBE  AND   IMPLEMENTS    FOUND   AT   POMPEII. 

*'  It  does  not  enter  within  the  plan  of  this  work  to  give  detailed 
accounts  of  every  article  of  household  furniture  or  convenience 
found  at  Pompeii ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  almost  every  variety 
has  been  found  and  placed  in  the  museum  of  Portici.  Imple- 
ments of  silver,  brass,  stone,  earthenware  vases  of  all  sizes, 
adapted  to  every  use,  whether  sacred  or  profane ;  trumpets, 
bells,  gridirons,  colanders,  saucepans,  some  lined  with  silver, 
kettles,  ladles,  moulds  for  ielly  or  pastry,  urns  for  keeping 
water  hot,  upon  the  principle  of  the  modem  tea-urn,  lanterns 
with  bom,  spits  ;  in  short,  almost  every  article  of  kitchen  or 
other  furniture  now  in  use,  except  forka  Chains,  bolts,  portable 
fire-places,  with  contrivances  for  heating  water ;  dice  (some  said 
to  be  loaded) ;  a  complete  toilet^  with  coukmi,  thimbles,  ringSy  paint, 
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ear-rinffSy  with  pearls ;  pins  for  the  hair,  bat  no  diamonds  ; 
almon£y  dates,  nuts,  figs,  grapes,  eggs,  raisins,  and  chesnuta. 
Also  a  loaf  of  bresid,  eight  inches  diameter,  with  a  stamp 
expressing  its  quality  and  the  baker's  name.** 


ROGER  Wn^LIAMS,  THE  AMERICAN  PILGRIM.* 

Whatcheer  was  a  salutation  from  a  tribe  of  savages  to  a 
family  of  Christian  exiles^  uttered  at  a  time  and  place  which 
gave  it  an  important  significance.  The  denomination 
Whatcheer  Cove,  then  given  to  the  spot,  and  still  retained, 
has  contributed  to  perpetuate  the  tradition. 

The  scenes  are  laid  chiefiy  among  the  savages,  such  as 
those  tribes  were  some  two  centuries  since. 

The  doom  of  that  race,  progressively  accomplishing  from 
the  commencement  of  the  colony,  and  now  proceeding  with 
accelerated  rapidity  towards  its  consummation,  appears  an 
anomalous  as  well  as  a  mournful  chapter  of  human  history. 
That  a  numerous  section  of  the  human  race,  in  full  and 
immemorial  possession  of  a  vast  continent,  of  a  high-toned 
and  intrepid  temperament,  and  well  endowed  with  mental 
faculty,  must  absolutely,  inevitably,  perish  under  the  pro- 
gressive ascendancy  of  civilization  on  their  territories,  would 
have  been  a  prediction  to  bring  into  more  than  doubt  the  pre- 
tensions of  any  oracle  that  should  have  ventured  to  pronounce 
it.  Could  anything  have  appeared  less  probable,  than  that  the 
arrival  on  their  coast  of  a  small  party  of  virtuous  and 
religious  men,  self-exiled  for  conscience*  sake,  bringing  with 
them  the  useful  arts,  the  principles  of  civil  society,  and  the 
true  religion,  should  be  the  signal  for  the  destruction  of  all  the 
primitive  race,  from  one  side  of  the  continent  to  the  other  ? 

To  a  great  extent  it  has  already  been  accomplished. 
Some  tribes,  of  magnitude  enough  in  numbers,  power,  and 
extent  of  domain,  to  be  called  nations,  have  wholly  perished. 
Of  others  there  exist  only  relics,  degraded,  forlorn,  and 
gradually  dwindling  away,  under  the  effects  of  ardent  spirits, 

♦  Whatcheer ;  or,  Roger  Williams  in  Banishment :  a  Poem.  By  Job 
Durfee,  Esq.,  late  Member  of  Congress,  and  now  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Rhode  Island.    Providenoe,  Rhode  laUnd.     1832. 
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A^gmvBtcd  diseases,  mutual  slaugliters,  and  the  rnpid 
i^ncronchments  of  tlie  white  invaders  of  the  foresls- 
Kecent  accounts  inform  ua  of  the  prevalence,  in  thff 
weatero  tracts,  of  an  intensely  malig^nant  pestilence,  resem- 
bling the  Black  Death  which  once  half  desolated  Europe. 
It  ktllB  its  victims  in  two  hours.  It  has  almost  wholly 
destroyed  several  minor  trihes,  and  made  frtghiful  ravages  in 
the  larger ;  among  others  the  Black  Feet  und  tlie  Crows, 
who  make  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  some  of  Washington 
Irving's  interesting  n 
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HABCa   OF  CITILIZATIOir. 

But  the  ^rand  comprehensive  agent  of  destruction  is  th*> 
itinual  advance,  on  the  whole  line  of  the  middle  regions 
the  continent,  of  the  European  race,  occupying,  within 
each  short  term  of  years,  some  millions  of  acres  more  of 
what  hod  been  the  inlierilance  of  the  Indians  from  their 
forefathers.  Enfeebled  in  numbers,  and  broken  in  spirit,  the 
tribes  retreat  westward,  under  an  impulsion  of  which  the 
peremptory  nature  is  but  Ihiqly  disguised  in  the  semblanct^ 
of  a  cession  by  sale.  They  fall  back  to  become  in  their  turn 
invaders  of  the  territories  of  other  nations,  or  to  perish  in 
conflicts  for  hunting  grounds,  without  which  they  cannot 
exist.  It  costs  the  government  nothing  to  make  a  plausible 
representation  to  them  of  vast  tracts  unappropriated  ; 
pretending  to  guarantee  the  possession.  They  will  be  sure 
to  find  claimants  there,  who  may  fairly  allege,  that  tiiey 
rWare  no  parties  to  the  treaty  or  bargain  which  has  stmt  these 
iliHens  to  share  their  forests,  and  devour  the  game.  But  it 
^^rill  signify  little  to  them  in  the  end  whether  they  combat  or 
combine ;  for  the  movement  threaten;!  them  all,  and  can 
know  no  limit  or  pBUse^  At  no  very  dif^tant  time,  the 
remoter  tribe*  will  begin  to  feel  the  pressure  coming  on 
them  of  the  same  irresistible  power.  And  if.  forced  back- 
ward  from  one  river,  forest,  end  prairie,  afler  another,  they 
shall  think  to  make  the  mighly  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains the  final  barrier  between  them  and  the  insatiable 
monopolist,  the  next  generations  of  them  are  destined  v> 
find  that  its  ridges,  snows,  and  formidable  defiles,  have  not 
availed  ;  so  tliut  they  have  nothing  at  lost  behind  them  but 
j^kialjr  tlie  I'Mufio  Ocean.     The  coUeotivB  nu 
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extinction.  Their  wild  nature  never  will,  with  trifling 
exceptions,  submit  to  a  fixed  and  industrious  state  of  life, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  the  benefits  they  see  attending  it, 
thej  regard  as  both  a  misery  and  a  dishonour.  But  even 
if  thej  could  be  brought  to  overcome  their  repugnance, 
and  make  trial  of  the  change,  thej  would  do  it  under  such 
disadvantages,  in  comparison  and  competition  with  the 
intrusive  occupants  of  their  country,  as  no  fortitude  of  such 
iU-prepared  cultivat(»«  could  bear  them  through. 

SECESSION   OF  WILD   AinfMALS   OONCXTEBENT  WITH   THE 

ADVANCE   OP   CIVILIZATION. 

While  abandoned  irretrievably  to  their  roving,  hunt- 
ing, and  fighting,  the  Indians  suffer  not  only  by  the 
encroachment  on  their  ancient  territory,  but  by  a  disaster 
which  falls  on  that  which  they  nominally  retain.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  the  wild  animab,  the  main 
resource  of  savages,  retire  as  by  some  instinct  at  the 
approach  of  the  civilized  population,  even  when  yet  at  a 
great  distance  ;  retreating  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the 
operations  and  noises  disturbing  their  wilderness.  So  that 
no  small  part  of  the  lands  successively  ceded  had,  pre- 
viously, become  nearly  useless  to  the  Indians  for  affording 
their  indispensable  subsistence.  This  retreat  of  their  means 
of  living,  so  far  beyond  the  actual  limit  of  the  invading 
cultivation,  might  well  be  mistaken  by  the  superstitious 
savages  for  the  effect  of  some  power  of  sorcery,  or  interven- 
tion of  a  malignant  spirit,  operating  in  advance  of  the  race 
come  to  suppluit  them. 

APOLOGY  POB  COLONIZATION. 

The  question  arises — what  must  or  can  be  done  with 
or  for  the  irreclaimable  aborigines,  by  a  powerful  civi- 
lized nation  of  colonists.  No  one,  we  suppose,  will  be  so 
romantic  in  philanthropy  as  to  insist,  that  a  vast  portion 
of  the  earth  is  to  be  held  sacred  in  perpetuity  to  some 
wild  hordes  of  human  creatures,  of  a  number  that^  in  a 
civilized  condition — the  condition  which  man  was  intended 
for — might  subsist  and  flourish  on  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  space.  By  such  a  rule  what  would  our  own  island  have 
been  at  this  time  ?  Ought  the  Anglo-Americans,  rapidly 
augmenting  in  numbers,  turning  the  desert  into  fruitful 
fieidB,  carrying  with  them  in  their  advance  a  civiliaed  polity, 
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iltivation  of  mind,  useful  ever-growing  knowledge,  and  the 
liglils  of  religion — ought  they,  on  arriving  at  a  particalar 
brook,  or  touching  the  edge  of  some  forest  or  savannah, 
to  feel  them  selves  arrested  there,  in  deference  to  an 
inviolable  right  of  a  certain  band  of  savages,  who  might 
C«me  to  that  neighbourhood  once  or  twice  a  year  to  hunt 
buflUloe<)  ?  Ought  they  to  feel  themselves  so  arrested  aa  to 
be  precluded  from  pn^ressively  appropriating  the  ground 
by  purchase ;  to  be  forbidden  to  think  of  it,  as  foreseeing 
that  tlie  acquirement  of  the  territory  would  inevitably  cause 
a  l>earing  back  of  the  tribe  on  other  tribes,  and  produce 
conflict  and  destruction !  Ought  they,  instead  of  pur- 
suing their  course,  to  recoil  on  themselves,  to  seek  out 
lines  and  corners  not  so  tabooed,  and  expend  tlieir  labour 
on  bogs  and  sterile  spots,  where  the  aboriginal  liunlera" 
right  would  not  be  infringed  ?  Are  they  bound  to  believe 
ttiat  (he  claims  of  man  in  the  use  of  the  earth  are  incom- 
parably the  lai^est  in  that  portion  of  the  species  which 
can  make  the  least  use  of  it,  and  which  sink  the  nearest 
to  a  level  with  the  irrational  animals  that  share  possession 
with  them  ;  only  surpassing  the  most  ferocious  of  those 
animals  in  propensity  to  riot  in  comhnt,  carntige,  and 
torture  ?  We  think  not.  It  would  doubtless,  however, 
be  their  duty  to  cast  about  for  any  prncticable  means  of 
Redeeming  such  de(;raded  members  of  the  human  family 
their  wretched  condition  ;  although  the  cxporimcot 
-would  assuredly  be  met  by  direct  and  powerful  cause  of 
frustration  in  the  verj  circumstance,  of  the  boundless 
desert,  their  patrimony,  being  led  and  secured  to  them 
dear  of  intrusion.  Such  uncunfined  scope  fur  their  roving 
existence  would  serve  to  perpetuate  their  barbarous  eon- 
dition,  transmitted  from  their  ancestors,  and  every  indi- 
vidual of  them  would  continue  (o  be  trained  iu  it;  acquiring 
and  iuheriting  a  disposition  abhorrent  cou&nement  and 
regular  labour. 

TUB  TlllKS   OF   THB   BJSD   UKN. 

The   author  carries  us  back    to  a  time  when  red  men 
an  improving  spectacle.     The  tribes  were  power- 
liers.     The  ancestral  pride  of  independence 
valour  sat  on   their    brow,    frowning  contempt 
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creatures  who  could  submit  all  the  year  round  to  be  immured 
in  houses  and  towns,  or  limited  to  the  petty  circle  of  a  planta- 
tion. They  retained  the  pristine  order  of  society  ;  the 
customs,  ceremonies,  superstitions,  magical  arts,  and  solemni- 
ties on  grand  occasions.  They  had  not  been  infected  with 
artificial  tastes  and  wants,  and  European  diseases ;  had  not 
been  reduced  to  depend  on  traffic  with  over-reaching  factors, 
had  not  been  maddened  and  debilitated  by  the  produce  of 
distilleries.  They  had  begun,  however,  to  apprehend  the 
danger  which  was  approaching  them  in  the  settlement  of  the 
"  pale  faces"  on  their  coast ;  regarded  them  with  a  menacing 
aspect ;  and  maintained  with  them  only  a  precarious  peace 
or  truce,  in  a  temper  prompt  for  war. 

THE   PITBITANS   INTOLEBiLNT   TO   EACH   OTHEB. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  a  community  that  the  hero 
of  this  narrative  poem  was  reduced  to  seek  —  Religious 
Liberty.  Of  course,  says  our  reader,  it  was  liberty  from  the 
tyranny  of  ecclesiastical  bigotry,  at  that  period  in  high  and 
malignant  domination  in  his  native  Britain.  No  ;  it  was 
liberty  from  the  domination  over  conscience  arrogated  by  his 
fellow-puritans,  who  had  themselves  gone  into  voluntary 
exile  to  escape  that  very  persecution.  It  is  evident  from 
the  author's  references  to  historic  documents  that  Williams 
was  a  person  highly  worthy  of  commemoration,  as  one  of 
the  patriarchs  of  American  Christianity. 

LIFE   AND   ADYE17TUBES   OF   BOOEB  WILLIAMS. 

"  Boger  Williams  was  bom  of  reputable  parents  in  Wales, 
A.D.  1698.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford  ; 
was  regularly  admitted  to  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
preached  for  some  time  as  a  minister  of  that  Church  ;  but  on 
embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans,  he  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  laws  against  Nonconformists ;  and  embarked 
for  America,  where  he  arrived  with  his  wife,  whose  name  was 
Mary,  on  the  5th  of  February,  a.d.  1631." 

Though  he  could  not  have  expected,  on  arriving  at  Salem, 
to  have  much  use,  defensive  or  offensive,  for  his  noncon- 
formist and  protesting  principle,  it  had  not  become  pointless 
or  rusty  during  its  short  abeyance.  And  he  soon  found 
matters  to  declare  against,  with  an  uncompromising  boldness 
which  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  sort  of  mongrel 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority  established  there. 
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"  He  had  scarcely  landed  ere  he  began  to  assert  the  principle 
of  religious  freedom,  and  insist  on  a  rigid  separation  from  the 
Church  of  England.  A  declaration  that  the  magistrate  ought 
not  to  interfere  in  matters  of  conscience  could  not  fail  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  a  government  constituted  as  that  of  Massachu- 
setts then  was.  And  this  jealousy  was  roused  into  active 
hostility,  when,  in  the  April  following  his  arrival,  he  was  called 
by  the  Church  of  Salem  as  teaching  elder  under  their  then 
pastor,  Mr.  Skelton." 

He  insisted  that  the  magistrate  had  no  right  to  punish  for 
heresy,  or  any  breaches  of  the  first  table  (the  appointment  of 
the  Sabbath  included),  otherwise  than  in  such  cases  as 
disturbed  the  public  peace.  The  freest  thinker  must  have  a 
'  crotchet  or  two.  Williams  would  not  allow  the  magistrate 
'*  to  administer  an  oath  to  an  unregenerate  man ;"  main- 
tained *'  that  a  man  ought  not  to  pray  with  such,  though 
wife,  children,"  &c.  ;  and  **  would  not  join  the  churches  at 
Boston,  because  they  would  not  make  a  public  declaration  of 
their  repentance  for  having  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England  while  they  tarried  there."  But  the  mortal  offence 
to  the  government  was,  his  declaration  against  the  king's 
patent,  granting  to  his  subjects  the  lands  which  belonged  to 
the  Indians.  A  solemn  process,  secular  and  sacerdotal, 
terminated  in  an  order  to  depart  from  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Massachusetts,  after  a  short  interval,  during  which  he  was 
commanded  to  keep  his  heresies  to  himself.  The  discovery 
that  he  was  employing  this  term  of  special  'indulgence  in 
concerting  with  some  of  his  zealously  attached  friends  in 
projecting  to  form  a  little  extraneous  colony  somewhere 
within  the  Indian  borders,  where  the  principle  of  religions 
freedom  should  be  fully  carried  into  effect,  decided  the 
governor  to  have  him  forthwith  shipped  off  for  England. 
A  naval  officer  was  commissioned  to  execute  the  mandate. 

BOOSB  WILLLAJCS   BAKISHXD   FBOM   MASSAOHUSXTTS. 

In  an  evening  in  the  midst  of  winter  Williams  was  sitting  by 
the  hearth  of  his  humble  dwelling,  with  his  lamp  and  Bible  ; 
beside  him  hb  young  children,  and  his  wife  at  her  needle- 
work, quietly  striving  to  repress  the  signs  of  her  sorrow  at 
the  thoughts  of  what  is  before  them  ;  when  a  visitation  still 
more  austere  than  the  snow  storm,  which  is  driving  aroand 
the  cottage  rudd/  pushes  in  among  them  in  the  shape  of  a 
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**  Deacon,'*  to  announoe,  in  the  harsh  and  magisterial  tone  oi 
bigotry  armed  with  authority,  that  unless  the  refractory 
schismatic  shall  immediately  repair  to  Boston,  to  make  his 
submission  and  forswear  his  heresies,  he  will  be  seized  and 
taken  on  shipboard,  to  rid  the  country  of  such  a  pest ;  a  few 
hours'  grace  being  the  utmost  that  is  allowed  him.  Expos- 
tulation, pleading  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  injury  to 
health,  or  anything  else,  are  in  vain.  The  thing  is  said,  and 
the  messenger  is  off. 

BUFBBITATTJBAL  IimSPOSITIOF. 

To  submit  or  not  to  submit  is  no  question  with  the 
heresiarch.  But  in  what  way  to  escape  the  instant  peril  is  a 
most  distressing  perplexity,  which  excites  an  earnest  ejacula- 
tion of  prayer  that  some  decisive  counsel  may,  in  some 
manner,  be  brought  to  him.  He  composes  himsdf  to  wait 
and  think,  while  the  tempest  is  roaring  with  redoubled 
violence,  followed  by  a  partial  calm.  At  this  moment  entrance 
is  obtained  by  another  visitor,  unknown,  and  of  strange  and 
striking  appearance  ;  of  dignified  demeanour ;  extreme  age 
marked  on  the  lineaments  of  his  countenance  ;  but  with 
more,  fkr  more,  of  a  spirit's  glance  than  the  fire  of  youth, 
gleaming  in  his  eyes  ;  and  tones  of  voice  which  thrill 
through  the  soul.  In  the  fewest  words,  he  dictates  an 
immediate  journey  into  the  wilderness ;  names  a  circum- 
stance which  shall  occur  to  signify  to  the  wanderer  where  to 
take  his  ultimate  position  ;  and  departs,  leaving  Williams  in 
amazement  and  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  mysterious 
stranger  ;  but  perfectly  decided  to  obey  his  injunction,  as  an 
indication  of  the  will  of  heaven.  After  a  short  restless 
slumber  he  rises  to  make  his  preparations ;  and  with  a 
tender  reluctance  awakes  his  wife  to  assist  him,  she  having 
sunk,  from  a  fainting  fit  caused  by  the  deacon's  message  ana 
spite,  into  a  sleep  which  had  not  been  disturbed  by  the 
second  visitation.  A  few  travelling  necessaries  got  ready, 
including  provisions  for  several  days  ;  a  sorrowful  adieu  ; 
and  we  have  the  adventurer  setting  off  at  the  earliest  dawn^ 
to  traverse,  with  the  guidance  of  a  pocket  compass,  a  boundless 
solitude  of  forest  and  snow ;  a  solitude  which  was  only  relieved 
at  the  approach  of  night  by  sounds  which,  distinguishable 
amidst  the  blasts  that  roared  through  the  woodsi  told  him 
that  wolves  were  not  fiir  off. 
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Williams  presently  hears  the  growl  of  the  American  panther, 
so  evidently  near  that  he  is  expecting,  every  moment,  the 
deadly  spring.  Coming  darkness  and  exhausted  strength 
make  it  necessary  to  sit  np  for  the  night;  and  fortunately 
he  finds  himself  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  valley,  protected 
in  some  degree  from  the  tempest  by  rocky  steeps  on  both 
sides,  and  offering  the  shelter  of  a  close  growth  of  trees, 
intermingling  their  branches  so  as  to  form  a  thick  shade 
overhead.  He  plies  his  hatchet  for  fuel,  kindles  a  fire,  and 
sits  down  to  his  evening  meal,  fortified  by  conscience  and  a 
sense  of  the  protective  presence  of  divine  power,  against 
hardship  and  peril,  and  against  all  access  of  repentance 
for  having  maintained  his  integrity  at  such  a  cost. 

His  fire  is  the  signal  to  bring  a  p^k  of  wolves  to  seek 
after  their  evening  repast,  on  somebody  that  they  know  must 
be  there  to  have  lighted  it 

While  heaping  on  additional  fuel  he  is  surprised  to 
perceive  the  assailants  becoming  mute  and  slinking  off, 
but  is  at  the  same  moment  startled  at  the  cause, — ^the 
whine  of  the  panther,  which,  after  a  fearful  interval  of 
silence,  breaks  out  into  "  a  long-drawn  yelL"  He  is  stand* 
ing  in  a  posture  to  receive  the  attack,  not  forgetting  even 
in  so  critical  a  moment  Daniel  and  the  lions,  when  a  human 
voice  calls  to  him  from  the  thicket,  in  words  intelligible  and 
friendly  ;  and  an  armed  red  man  darts  to  the  spot,  greeting 
him  as  brother ;  promptly  lighting  the  calumet  ;*  express- 
ing his  surprise  at  a  white  man's  having  so  venturously 
exposed  himself ;  and  quelling  his  terror  by  explaining  that 
it  was  his  (Waban^s)  mimic  cry  of  the  panther  that  sent 
off  the  wolves. 

THB  BID  KAjr's  FBIXITDLT   BECXPTIOK  07  WILLIAMS. 

As  plain  an  account  as  could  be  given  in  Indian  lan- 
guage, and  to  Indian  fitculties,  of  the  cause  of  the  self- 
banishment,  puts  the  intelligent  savage  in  a  thoughtAil 
mood  of  wonder  that  white  men  should  hate  and  persecute 
one  another  about  differences,  even  slight  differ^ices,  of 
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religion.  He  strongly  surmises  that  Chepian  (the  Indian's 
devil)  must  be  their  god.  He  insists  that  the  wanderer 
shall  partake  the  shelter  and  fare  of  his  not  distant  wig- 
wam, where  it  is  pretty  certain  the  "  deacon "  will  not 
intrude,  and  very  doubtful  how  he  would  get  off  if  he  did. 
This  humble  dwelling,  with  its  wild  hunter's  furniture 
.  and  accoutrements,  becomes  dignified  by  the  generous 
hospitality  and  sedulous  and  perceptible  care  of  the  pro- 
prietor; and  additionally  so  by  his  pensive,  reflective,  and 
inquiring  temper  of  mind.  The  loss  of  Waban's  affectionately 
remembered  wife  has  left  him  lonely  and  meditative  ;  and  he 
is  restlessly  desirous  to  know  something,  if  he  might,  of  that 
invisible  world  to  which  she  is  gone. 

THE   FIBST   SABBATH   IK  THB  WILBBBITSSS. 

From  a  profound  repose  our  exile  awakes  to  his  Sabbath 
orisons,  performed  und^r  the  wondering  but  quiet  observation 
of  his  host,  who  is  an  especial  subject  of  them,  in  prayers 
that  his  benighted  spirit  may  be  '^  visited  by  heaven's  fair 
light ;"  and  that  he  may  be  made,  through  his  knowledge  of 
the  tribes,  chiefs,  and  localities  of  the  great  desert,  an  agent 
to  assist  towards  finding  the  land  of  promise  for  planting 
religious  liberty.  The  prayers  are  followed  by  an  endeavour 
to  unfold  before  him  the  leading  facts  of  revealed  religion,  to 
which  the  savage  gives  the  most  serious  attention.  He 
shows  a  philosophic  candour  ;  there  is  no  venom  of  the  odktm 
theologicum  in  his  savage  blood ;  the  term  heresy  has  not 
found  its  way  into  his  language. 

THE  RED   man's   COSMOGONY   AND   SCHEME  OF  FAITH. 

He  requests  the  bringer  '*  of  strange  things  to  his  ears  **  to 
listen  in  turn,  while  he  shall  exhibit  the  system  of  religious 
faith  devoutly  held  by  the  red  men  on  the  authority  of  their 
ancestors.  Waban  describes  in  highly  picturesque  language 
the  genesis  of  the  world  by  the  great  spirit  Cawtantowit, 
existent  through  all  space,  but  till  then  in  a  profound 
slumber,  from  which  he  awoke  at  last  to  survey  a  dead 
boundless  waste  of  waters,  which  were  put  in  commotion  by 
the  great  event 

Next  the  earth  emerged,  and  was  speedily  furnished  with 
its  appropriate  inhabitants — all  but  Man.  At  the  creative 
voice  a  man  came  forth  formed  from  a  rock  ;  bat  betrayed 
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80  hard  and  cruel  a  nature  that  the  Great  Spirit  dashed  him 
in  shivers,  to  be  replaced  bj  a  man  and  woman  made  from  an 
oak  and  a  pine,  the  original  red  pair.  Bj  the  time  that  to  these 
creations,  with  that  of  deities  (Manittoos)  and  the  celestial 
luminaries,  had  been  Added,  all  the  good  materials  were 
worked  up.  But  through  some  principle  of  fate,  the  worth- 
less and  noxious  refuse  also  felt  the  formative  energy,  and 
sprang  to  life  in  the  shape  of  a  horrible  demon,  the  Chepian 
of  the  mythology.  A  controversy  arises  between  our  two 
friends  about  the  propriety  of  worshipping  this  malignant 
power  through  fear  ;  in  which  an  argument  addressed  to  the 
Indian's  pride  of  courage  decides  him  never  more  to  render 
a  coward's  homage. 

He  gives  WilHams  all  the  required  information  respecting 
the  tribes  and  chiefs,  their  relations  and  dispositions  ;  under- 
takes to  convey  intelligence  to  his  wife,  with  a  savage^s 
address  and  caution  ;  and  indicates  to  him  the  proper 
direction  for  an  excursion  in  the  mean  time,  through  a 
scenery  depicted  in  vivid  images,  towards  the  border  tract 
of  a  powerful  tribe,  on  speculation  whether'  to  seek  refuge 
there  for  himself  and  family. 

BETITRK  OF  WABAK. 

Meditating  in  his  lonely  cabin  on  the  past  and  the 
dark  future  of  his  strange  destiny,  and  growing  impatient 
at  the  protracted  absence  of  his  friend,  Williams  is  at  length 
startled  by  the  entrance  of  a  savage  so  formidably  set  off  in  all 
the  plumed,  painted,  and  armed  array  of  battle,  that  even .'  a 
packet  he  silently  delivers  to  him  from  his  wife  leaves  him  un- 
recognised  for  Wabah,  till  repealed  by  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
uttering  h  fierce  exclamation  of  ''war  !"  It  announces  that 
a  deadly  fend  between  his  and  a  powerful  neighbouring  tribe 
is  on  the  point  of  exploding  ;  and  that  that  there  is  coming 
a  band  of  chiefs  to  demand  Awanux's  (the  white  man's) 
military  co-operation.  They  arrive  soon  after  with  the  regent, 
Massasoit,*  at  their  head,  an  ancient  warrior,  whose  undi- 
minished valour  has,  nevertheless,  been  tempered  by  time  and 
reflection.  After  the  grave  ceremonial  of  the  eaUtmety 
follows  a  long,  animated,  and  eloquent  discussion  betwcien 

*  The   greatest   oomnMOider   among  the  American  aavagea.    Sea 
Touttg'a  ^  PUgrim  Father^*  Jun^  1S21,  page  S02. 
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the  old  chief  and  the  Puritan,  whose  single  aid  in  martial 
enterprise  could  not  be  of  anj  account  but  from  some  notion, 
we  may  suppose,  that  in  each  individual  of  the  '^  pale-faced  ^ 
nation  there  must  reside  a  certain  portion  of  that  power 
which  has  prored  so  irresistible  in  its  progress  of  usurp- 
ation on  the  Indian  realms. 

WILLIAJ^S    BECOMES    A    PACIFICATOR    BETWEEN?    MASSA80IT 

AND    THE  .KABRAGANSETS. 

The  Puritan,  though  not  less  intrepid  than  those  of  bis 
order  were  found  to  be  at  a  later  period,  declares  he  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  slaughter  ;  but,  earnestly  remon- 
strating against  the  war,  surprises  the  chiefs  by  offering  him* 
self  for  the  desperate  adventure,  as  they  deem  it,  of  bearing 
overtures  of  peace  to  the  ferocious  Narragansets,  already  in 
arms.  After  an  interval  of  solemn  silence,  to  consider  so  un- 
expected a  turn,  the  wise  old  Sagamore  accedes,  and  by  a  very 
politic  representation  to  his  chiefs,  on  fire  for  battle,  obtains  the 
acquiescence  of  all  but  one,  a  sort  of  Moloch  of  the  council, 
under  whose  sullen  half  submission  there  appears  to  lurk  a 
malignant  treachery,  which  draws  from  the  presiding  chief  a 
stem  denunciation  of  death  against  any  one  who  shall  way- 
lay the  messenger  of  peace.  Waban  is  appointed  to  accom- 
pany him,  bearing  the  calumet. 

An  alarming  scene  opens  on  their  view,  in  their  near 
approach  to  the  central  station  of  the  Narragansets — the 
war  dance,  in  all  its  fantastic,  rampant,  and  yelling  furies. 
It  required  our  ambassador's  strongest  efforts  to  repress  hi» 
own  apprehensions^  and  the  kindling  fierceness  of  his  com- 
panion, while  they  advanced  with  the  emblem  of  peace 
through  the  irowning  and  menacing  multitude,  whose  hands 
were  observed  going  instinctively  into  contact  with  their 
tomahawks  and  arrows  ;  the  very  children's  precocious 
ferocity  being  darted  at  them  in  looks,  gestures,  and  curses. 
But  the  laws  of  truce  must  not  be  violated  ;  and  the  mes- 
senger is  conducted  by  Miantonomi,  a  young  warrior  of 
noble,  but  formidable  aspect  and  loftiest  bearing,  into  the 
presence  of  the  venerable  head  of  the  tribe,  under  whose  dig- 
nified austerity  his  courage  somewhat  quails  ;  especially  when 
the  Sagamore,  in  reply  to  the  pacific  proposition,  goes, 
into  a  train   of  severe    and  just    comments   on   the  ill 
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faith  and  insatiable  mpacity  of  the  pole-faced  race.  But,  for- 
tunately, tlie  Sa^more  is  a  person  whose  martial  spirit  hu 
been  tempered  lo  moderation  by  reason,  experience,  and 
policy  ;  he  dtscouraea  with  a  judgment  and  equity  which 
niiifht  ahanie  almost  any  stateaman ;  is  willing  (o  entertain 
the  overture  of  the  enemy  i  and  for  the  purpose  of  delibo- 
ration  issues  a  command  to  delay  the  march  of  his  liery 
troop.  Williams  improves  the  interval  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  intJucnlial  chiefs,  whom  he  brings  to  n 
favourable  temper  by  his  frank  deportment,  his  repreaentn- 
tions  of  the  very  palpable  and  solid  benefits  of  peace,  and  a 
distribiitiou  of  trifling  presents. 

THB  PiW4W  OB  WIZAKD-PKIBST  OF   CHBPIiB. 

There  is,  however,  one  individual  who  repels  and  scorns 
his  advances,  a  pawaw,  or  wizard,  the  priest  of  Chepian  ;  a 
roan  abhorred,  but  still  more  dreaded,  as  being  (irmly 
believed  to  wield  the  powers  of  the  terrible  demon.  This 
intilignaiil  has  all  that  con  bo  conceived  of  the  infernal 
ill  his  disposition  ;  denounces  destruction  ;  challenges  to  a 
trial  of  power  ;  and  on  an  appointed  day  comes  forth, 
with  all  the  appalling  insignia  and  ceremonial  of  his  office, 
in  the  view  of  the  whole  tribe  assembled  to  witneas 
the  experiment,  with  an  awe  that  held  them  as  if  petrified, 
ill  expectation  of  some  terrible  event.  He  tells  the 
B!isemble'I  nation  that  he  has  received  from  his  god  an 
imjierntive  command  lo  rouse  them  with  the  alarm  of  the 
de-struelion  that  is  darkening  over  them  by  the  continual 
advance  of  the  invading  aliens  from  beyond  the  ocean,  on 
whom  he  pronounces  execrations,  and  ends  his  addre^  with 
a  challenge  of  defiance  and  scorn  to  the  wretch  of  a  while 
Y  before  them  ; — a  defiance  intrepidly  hurled  back  on 
"  Prteat  of  Beelzebub." 

TUK   HANITTOO,   on  CaABUED   EATT1.SBNAKK. 

assemblage    of  beings  who  could  heroically  brave 

e  and   death,   here  shrinking    under   the   dire   spell 

«uperstiliun,    ore    intent   with    shuddering    breathless 

pectation    on    the    opening    of    a    casket,    believed    to 

HMain   a  potent    Mnnittoo,    which    cornea    forth    in    the 

'bhape  of  a  rattlesnake.     It  swells,  and  gUdea,  and  spiree, 

Aplendid  in  preternatural  coloura  j  and  ol'ter  aeveral  evt»- 

■  Hi 
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Itttions,  fixes  its  glance  on  Wiiliams,  moving  toward  him 
with  elevated  crest ;  while  some  magical  fascination,  of 
odours,  colours,  and  masical  sounds,  diffused  through  the 
air,  trances  his  senses  and  prostrates  his  strength  ;  the  mill- 
titade  shouting,  **  The  manittoo  I  the  manittoo  !"  Williams 
recovers  at  the  critical  moment,  just  as  the  snake  is  coiled  to 
make  a  spring,  and  strikes  off  its  head.  Enraged  at  the 
sight  the  human  monster  poises  an  envenomed  lance,  and  is 
prevented  from  darting  it  only  hj  Wahan's  arresting  his 
arm.  The  hrave  and  indignant  S^antonomi,  .with  a  violent 
hlow  of  the  haft  of  his  lance,  drives  the  miscreant  away 
yelling  and  hpwling  into  the  woods. 

SUOOESS  or  THIS  msooTiATioir. 

There  is  a  short  suspense  of  amazement  and  stupe- 
faction in  the  multitude,  and  then  a  shout  of  exultation. 
The  ancient  chief  congratulates  the  victor  and  his  own  people ; 
-  assures  him  of  unlimited  privilege  on  their  territories,  at  the 
'  same  time  enjoining  him  to  use  his  good  offices  for  them  with 
his  white  brethren ;  and  sends  him  back  with  the  joyful  news 
of  peace  to  the  tribe  from  which  he  has  been  commissioned. 
Welcomed  on  his  return,  h^  receives  the  free  grant  of  what- 
ever place  within  their  domain  he  shall  choose  for  the  chnrch 
in  the  wilderness. 

'    .        ;  •        •     •  .  I  1    ■■ 

R06BB  WILLIAM8*8  FIB8T   SETTLEMEKT. 

Now  follows  his  surveying  tour,  his  selection,  the  wooden 
construction  of  his  lodge ;  the  enclosure  and  commencing 
cultivation  of  a  portion  of  ground,  with  inde&tigable  toil, 
and  able  assistance  in  every  operation  from  the  faithful  and 
equally  indefatigable  Waban.  His  imagination  has  begun 
to  expand  around  this  nucleus  of  a  Free  State,  arranging 
over  the  tract  the  future  dwdlings,  gardens,  plantations, 
schools,  places  of  worship,  all  the  charities  of  life  and 
religion ;  with  a  total  and  endless  exclusion  of  cribbed 
deacons  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  What  a  disturbance 
to  his  flattering  visions  to  find  this  incipient  Eden  invaded 
by,  almost  hterdly,  the  infernal  serp^it — ''the  fell  Pawaw !" 
Ccatain  signs  of  some  malignant  presence  preceded  his  being 
descried,  with  an  assistant  fit  companion,  by  Waban,, in  Uie 
edge  of  a  gloomy  forest,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  river/acroes 
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which  there  takes  place  a  mutual  demonstration  of  hatred 
and  deRance,  bj  furious  shouts  and  shot  of  arrows.  But  a 
sudden  and  somewhat  protracted  cessation  of  hostilities 
allows  the  patriarch  of  freedom  to  recover  confidence  enough 
to  commission  his  brave  and  wary  associate  to  fetch  Mary 
and  the  children,  by  a  journey  which  must  be  of  several 
days.  Such  is,  however,  his  impatience,  that  he  follows  his 
messenger  all  the  way  to  a  spot  within  view  of  Salem  ; 
whence  he  sees  the  hasty  transactions  at  the  cottage,  the 
loading  of  two  horses,  lent  by  one  of  his  secret  friends,  and 
the  setting  out  of  the  family  on  foot 

WILLIAMS  AKD  HIS  FAMILY  TRACKED  BY  THE  PAWAW. 

There  is  a  first  moment  of  unmingled  delight  at  the  re-union; 
but  as  they  proceed,  Williams  is  alarmed  at  the  manner  of 
Waban,  alternately  accompanying  and  preceding  the  little 
band,  in  silence,  and  with  a  restless,  starting,  glancing 
vigilance  ;  explained  after  a  while,  in  words  not  intelligible 
to  Mary,  by  the  information  that  in  his  way  to  Salem  he 
had  been  tracked  by  the  hell-hound ;  at  the  end  of  it  had 
perc^eived  him  watching  the  family's  dwelling  ;  and  is 
certain,  from  indications  unequivocal  to  Indian  sagacity, 
that  he  is  now  lurking  near  at  hand  in  the  forest,  to  dog 
them  with  deadly  purpose  in  their  progress.  Whatever, 
for  the  frustration  of  thai  purpose,  is  possible  to  a  wild 
hunter,  and  to  no  other  man,  is  done  by  the  quick  senses, 
and  searching  and  daring  activity  of  Waban,  as  guide  and 
protector  of  the  slow  and  toilsome  nuirch,  till  the  approach 
of  evening  ;  when  the  anxiety  and  fear  which  had  harassed 
them  at  every  step  through  the  day  are  aggpravated  to 
extreme  distress  at  the  almost  hopeless  prospect  for  the 
night.  The  nearest  Indian  village  is  named  ;  but  it  is 
much  too  far  off  to  be  reached  by  the  wearied  females  and 
children.  To  complete  the  dismay  of  the  situation,  an 
arrow  from  the  dark  forest  passes  and  grazes  Waban  s  head. 
He  plunges  into  the  thicket  to  find  the  unseen  foe,  but  only 
hears  him  breaking  away  to  a  distance  through  the  under- 
wood. He  then  recollects,  as  the  only  possible  resource, 
and  not  very  far  off,  a  cave,  in  which  he  and  other  hunters 
had  sometimes  found  shdter  in  tempest  or  the  night. 
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THET  TAKE  REFUGE  IK  A  GATE. 

The  terror  which  hastens  their  movement  toward  the  drearr 

• 

refuge  is  but  partially  allayed  by  their  entrance  into  it ;  for 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  demoniac  pursuer  will  soon  he  in 
their  neighbourhood.  The  mother  and  children  are  bestowed 
in  the  rude  but  sufficiently  capacious  hold.  At  some  distance 
down  an  open  avenue,  by  which  alone  it  is  accessible,  Wahan 
makes  a  great  fire  of  the  dry  wood  of  the  brake,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  Williams  at  a  proceeding  just  only  fitted,  as  he 
should  think,  to  betray  their  hiding  place.  The  sagaciouii 
Indian  promptly  sets  him  right,  by  explaining  that  the 
deadly  enemy  knows  their  retreat  perfectly  well ;  and  that 
the  fire  is  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  hun  in  his  approach 
as  a  mark  for  the  arrow.  There  is  a  disconsolate  yet  thank- 
ful short  repast ;  and  then  the  two  guardians  take  their  posts : 
Williams  in  the  entrance,  behind  a  partial  curtain  made  by 
shrubs  ;  Waban  concealed  on  a  jutting  rock  outside. 

THE  PAWAW  ATTD   HIS  BLOODHOUITD. 

Dark  night;  distant  bowlings;  a  fierce  beast  leaping  from  the 
thicket  toward  the  fire,  baying  and  howling,  but  recalled  bv 
a  whistle  before  Waban  s  arrow  could  strike  it    He  exclaims, 
"  The  Pawaw  !  his  dog  ! "  and  shrinks  back  so  close  in   his 
covert  as  to  raise  an  apprehensive  suspicion  that  his  courage 
is  failing.     A  mass  of  branches,  moving  out  from  the  wood, 
tells  who,  though  not  discernible,  must  be  there.     The  fixed 
horror  of  a  few  moments  is  broken  up  by  a  fearful  growl. 
It  is  the  precursory  bloodhound,  believed  by  the  savages, 
and  even  by  Waban,  to  be  the  Pawaw's  manittoo.    William's 
hatchet  cleaves  its  head.    But  immediately  there  is  a  stirring 
of  the  vine,  by  some  hand  forcing  it  aside.     An  earnest  call, 
"Waban,  where  art  thou!**  is  repeated  as  in  doubt  and 
reproach.     But  Waban  is  just  where  he  should  be  ;  and  an 
arrow  from  his  obscure  position  lays  "  a  giant  savage "  on 
the  earth,  howling  in  death.     Presently  there  is  "  another 
and  more  fearful  yell ; "  and  the  reviving  blaze  of  the  fire 
shows  a  figure  advancing,  not  doubted  to  be  the  incarnate 
fiend  himself.      Williams  springs  out  to  share  the  peril. 
The  brave  Waban's  hand  and  eye  are  on  another  shaft, 
when  the  bow-string  breaks.     Instantly  he  leaps  from  his 
rocky  darts  down  the  avenue,  evades  a  hatchet  hurled  with 
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1     impetuous  force  at  his  henA,  nnd  closes  in  mortal  conflict. 
■^Hie  comliat  foon  passes  out  of  view  into  the  wood,  where  if 
^^vprolntcted   through  every   variety  of  ardent,  Hgonistic 
^^Bocity;   the  family  listen  to  the  sounds  in  an  ecstasy  of 
^^^Tor  ;  Williams  runs  toward  the  spot  with  liis  axe,  pre- 
pared to  nnet  what  might  too  possibly  be  the  last  extremity 
for  them  all.     The  signs  of  dei^perate  struggle  subside  into 
silence,  folcwed,  after  an  intorva],  by  the  wild  cry  of  victory : 
of  which  tne  expression,  so  intensely  demoniac,  conveys  a 
fearful  presage  :  he  is  held  in  a  suspense  almost  intolerable, 
till  a  form  isining  from  the  ehade  proves  to  be  his  champion, 
bearing  a  lieal  into  the  light  of  the  fire,  in  order  to  recognise 
the  hideous  feitnres.     All  the  savage  flames  up  in  his  vtsngc 
jnd  action  whSe,  holding  it  by  tlie  long  hair,  he  whirls  it 
Hind  and  rouid,  till  he  sends  it  bounding  into  the  wood. 

WIl.MAMt  EBTAnLiaHEl)  IX   Ills   SETTLSMENT. 

*'Sire  WilliaBB,"  with  his  family  and  brave  defender. 
t  re-established  in  his  plantation  i  where  they  cheerfully 
onversc  iver  oil  the  trials  and  perils  through  which 
a  merciful  Providftice  hna  condueted  them  ;  have  an  amiahic 
sympathy  with  all  animate  nnd  inanimate  nature  arnund 
them  i  and  exult  by  inticipation  in  thai  repoblic  of  religious 
freedom  of  which  thej  are  the  hopeful  germ.  No  Pel!  pnwaw, 
r,  to  break  in  on  thnr  peace. 

KKW   TBOTiBT.BS. —  X    DB4C0T  AaAIK. 

it  to  his  dismay  Wiliams  soon  found  that  the  samQ  !ipirit 

i  taken  another  form,  la  other  than  that  of  "  a  Plymouth 

r."     A  deacon  again  uimet<  to  announce  from  authority, 

t  nanctimoniuuB  formiity,  that  the  recusant  shall  not 

r  there  to  plant  and  8(w  his  heretical  mischief.     Even 

',  if  he  will  repent,  recait,  and  perform  ]ienance  due,  thi/ 

ntcaAt's  doom  may  lie  rev>r>ted  or  mitigated.     But  all  in 

.l>er  an  animated  dedamation  on  the  premgativm  of 

ion  and  freedom  of  thoufht,  hi>  reprcernts,  indignantly. 

i  tract  hi7  is  orcupyii^  has  been  formally  and  frwiy 

d  to  him  in  full  right  if  possession,  by  the  cliinf  of 

e,     The  deputy  of  church  and  statP  will  hare  him  to 

<w,  lUst  the  domain  of  tha  chief  is  included  within  thn 

'  .4  of  the  territory  grsnteid  ii  alMolule  right  to  the  colony, 
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by  the  king  of  England.  He  will,  therefore,  continue  at  his 
peril  on  this  side  the  boundary  river  Seekonk.  Beyond  that 
he  may  betake  himself  to  the  Narragansets,  or  whatever 
pagan  realm  he  pleases,  so  that  the  Holy  Land  be  rid  of 
him.  That  this  tool  of  intolerance  can  ever  again  sit  in 
synod  to  anathematize  schismatics,  he  owes  to  V^illiams's 
stem  repression  of  the  wrath  of  Waban,  who  is  burning  to 
administer  the  same  quietus  as  he  had  to  the  "  blaik  priest.'* 

Williams's  secoitd  pilgbimaoe. 

Certain  that  the  mandate  will  be  enforced,  our  ultra-exile 
prepares  to  abandon,  with  poignant  regret,  the  scene  of  his 
labours,  where  his  plants,  his  hopes,  and  his  iunily,  are  all 
smiling  and  flourishing  around  him,  and  where  he  has  con- 
tracted an  almost  affectionate  relation  with  every  object. 
But  he  resumes  his  fortitude  to  console  Mar^  and  the  young 
ones,  whose  distress  at  this  breaking  up  of  what  was  to  have 
been  their  delightful  home,  and  the  apparently  interminable 
doom  to  destitution  and  wandering,  is  described  in  a  touching 
manner.  His  reliance  on  Providence  here  receives  a  con- 
firmation, by  a  more  express  recurrence  U  his  memory  of  a 
circumstance  of  which  he  has  sometiD)^s  been  transiently 
reminded,  but  without  due  reflection;  namely,  that  the 
mysterious  and  perhaps  superb umai  visitant,  at  whose 
dictate  he  made  an  instant  flight  from  Salem,  intimated  his 
probable  reappearance  to  the  refugee  at  the  place  appointed 
fur  his  ultimate  asylum  ;  and  told  bin  that  the  sign  of  his 
having  attained  it  should  be  the  greeting,  '<  Whatcheer ! 
Whatcheer!"  from  a  tribe  of  Iniians.  No  such  tokens 
have  been  given  him  in  his  present  situation.  Human 
injustice  therefore  is  only  the  unvitting  signiflcation  of  the 
Divine  will. 

The  particulars  of  the  departire  ;  the  adieu  to  the  scene 
so  much  loved  by  both  parentsand  children  ;  Mary's  pious 
but  sorrowful  endeavour  to  respond  to  her  husband's  faith  in 
Providence  ;  the  last  sight  of  tie  forsaken  dwelling,  as  they 
are  rowed  and  steered  by  WaUn  in  his  slight  canoe  round  a 
projection  of  the  land  ;  the  stern  aspect  of  the  desert  solitude 
as  they  coasted  along ;  the  ap>earance  of  wild  animals  dis- 
turbed or  attracted  by  their  passage  ;  are  traced  in  pic* 
taresque  description. 
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LIBBBTT. 

It  is  not  a  very  prolonged  voyage  that  brings  them  in 
sight  of  wreaths  of  smoke,  rising  from  behind  a  cape.  A 
little  further,  and  they  hear  sounds  which  betray  the  pre- 
sence of  a  multitude  in  a  state  of  excitement ;  too  probably, 
surmises  our  adventurer,  some  grand  assembling  in  pre- 
paration for  war.  But  he  is  soon  undeceived  by  Waban  s 
information,  obtained  from  incidental  intelligence,  tliat  it 
is  a  joyous  celebration  of  peace,  that  very  peace  which 
had  been  effected  by  his  intermediation.  A  short  labour 
more  of  the  vigorous  rower  presents  to  the  assembly  the 
unknown  pale-faces,  Mary's  complexion  additionally  blanched 
at  the  formidable  spectacle.  The  sudden  appearance  arrests 
their  games,  and  brings  them,  all  but  the  haughty  chiefs,  to 
the  strand,  gazing  in  silence,  and  not  without  menacing 
glances  and  gestures.  There  is  a  somewhat  critical  pause 
before  their  white  brother  has  the  resolution  to  stand  up  and 
bare  his  "manly  forehead  ;"  when  he  is  recognised  by  some 
of  the  chiefs,  who  instantly  hail  him  with  the  exclamation, 
"  Whatcheer  ! "  which  is  speedily  repeated  in  shouts  by  the 
universal  multitude. 

This  wild  chorus  is  to  our  exile  the  voice  of  heaven. 
Here  at  last  he  obtains  the  reward  of  his  constancy  to  his 
principles.  Here  is  the  destined  spot  for  planting,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  savage  nation,  the  religious  liberty  which 
cannot  grow  on  Christian  ground^  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic 
or  the  other. 

Our  heroic  exile  is  welcomed,  privileged,  and  revered  by 
the  Indian  tribe  ;  adores  the  Providence  that  has  conducted 
and  guarded  him  through  so  many  perils  ;  and  looks  with 
faith  and  exultation  to  the  future  ever-growing  prosperity  of 
that  establishment  of  religious  freedom  of  which  he  is  to  be 
honoured  as  the  patriarch. 

In  conclusion  we  will  only  observe  that  the  narration  is 
consecutive,  and  is  kept  in  a  direct  forward  progress  toward 
the  ultimate  event,  without  violent  transgressions  of  pro- 
bability. Indeed  the  author  assures  us  he  has  adhered  in  a 
great  measure  to  historical  documents,  including  one 
written  by  Williams  himself. 

[On  tho  subject  of  iho  preoeding   eraphio  and  very  interesting 
sketch,  see  Mr.  Foster^s  Letter  to  Dr.  Pnoe,  Xfjfe,  roL  IL  pp.  15Q — X\ 
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GENERAL  DEPRAVITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE.* 

It  would  seem  a  little  strange  that  our  curiosity  to  know 
more  of  the  human  race,  whether  historically  or  geographi- 
cally, should  not  be  at  all  repressed  by  the  certainty  before 
hand,  and  the  often  renewed  experience  of  the  fact,  of  our 
finding  in  the  acquirement  just  so  much  additional  mani- 
festation of  the  depravity  and  wretchedness  of  that  race. 

Let  a  previously  unknown,  or  very  imperfectly  known, 
section  of  it  be  clearly  brought  into  view,  and  though  it 
should  appear  under  the  most  d^raded  aspect  of  human 
existence,  exhibiting  the  most  odious  moral  and  intellectual 
deformities,  accompanied  by  physical  and  economical  cir- 
cumstances the  most  repulsive  to  our  taste,  we  nevertheless 
gladly  receive  the  information,  and  thank  the  man  whose 
adventures  and  researches  have  supplied  it  as  a  kind  of 
benefactor. 

CUBI08ITT  nHBTEREKT  TJf  MAIf. 

If  there  were  to  come  to  us  a  slight  rumour  of  a 
tribe  or  nation,  existing  perhaps  in  the  hitherto  absolute 
terra  incognita  of  Africa  under  or  near  the  line,  reported  as 
more  hideous  in  barbarism  and  turpitude  than  any  yot 
known,  we  should  be  so  much  the  more,  for  that  peculiarity, 
eager  to  have  them  brought  into  our  acquaintance.  If  an 
explorer  had  dared  the  peril  of  such  a  scene,  and  escaped  to 
tell  us  what  he  had  beheld,  we  should  demand  from  him  n 
most  full  and  particular  report ;  and  nothing  would  fret  us 
more  than  if  he  should  say,  that  there  were  some  thin<rs 
which,  for  the  credit  of  humanity,  or  even  to  save  himself 
a  probable  imputation  on  his  veracity,  he  judged  it  be^t  to 
pass  over  in  silence.  We  should  want,  of  all  things,  to 
have  a  confidential  personal  communication  with  him,  in 
order  to  get  at  those  concealed  treasures  of  knowledge, 

IMPROBABILITY   OF   DISCOTEBiyO   AH^   UTOPIA. 

In  the  indulgence  of  that  passion  for  geographical  dis- 
covery which  has  distinguished  the  age,  we  never  dream 

*  New  Zealand :  being  a  Narrative  of  Travels  and  Adventures  daring 
a  Residence  in  that  Country  between  the  Yean  1881  and  1837.  By 
J.  S.  Polack,  Eaq.,  Member  of  the  Colonial  Sodeiy  of  London.  Two 
Tola.  8vo.    1888. 
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of  finding  any  such  thing  as  a  region  adorned  and 
blessed  with  a  decided  prevalence  of  the  virtues,  and  their 
accompaniments  and  consequences.  We  never  expect  to 
hear  of  man  in  anything  better  than  his  old  and  general 
character — tlie  ascendancy  of  evil  over  good.  Whether  the 
region  heretofore  unvisited  be  described  to  us  as  favoured 
with  all  the  beauty  and  fertility  that  a  benignant  nature  can 
lavish  on  it,  or  as  rugged,  frowning,  and  inhospitable, — if 
the  describer  should  go  on  to  say,  that  there  is  a  moral 
beauty  which  rivals  the  one,  or  compensates  for  the  other, 
he  would  instantly  be  told  that  he  has  miscalculated  our 
credulity ;  and  that,  without  advancing  one  league  toward 
the  distant  scene  of  his  investigation,  we  can  virtually  go 
thither  and  survey  it  in  the  strength  of  a  principle  which 
authorizes  us  to  contradict  him.  The  human  race,  we 
should  tell  him,  has  been  too  uniform  in  the  manifestation 
of  one  great,  sad,  radical  property  of  its  nature,  through  all 
time,  and  all  the  known  world,  to  allow  our  belief  of  any 
such  exception  as  a  tribe  from  whose  happy  domain  the 
vices  and  miseries  are  excluded  or  departing — unless,  indeed, 
he  means  his  report  to  testify  that  somewhere  the  millen- 
nium has  commenced ;  and  then  we  shall  be  apt  to  think 
that  felicitous  visitation  can  hardly  have  so  missed  its  way 
as  to  alight  on  central  Africa,  perhaps,  when  it  is  so  lament- 
ably wanted  in  England.  Still  we  are  inquisitive  how  this 
creature,  man,  is  acting  out  his  qualities  in  another,  and 
another  tract  of  the  earth.  The  novelties  in  the  manner 
will  most  likely  be  found  to  be  but  different  modes  of  what 
is  bad.  We  are  philosophically  content  to  expect  no  other- 
wise ;  but  want  to  know  them  notwithstanding. 

GENERAL  FIDELITY   OF  MODERN   TRAVELLERS. 

The  age  is  past  when  the  adventurers  into  distant 
and  imperfectly  known  regions  could  presume  to  impose 
delusive  representations  on  the  people  at  home.  Those 
of  the  present  and  recent  times,  a  surprising  number, 
and  in  rapid  succession,  have  maintained,  for  the  most 
part,  a  substantial  adherence  to  truth.  So  that  we  have 
now  the  means  of  a  real  and  accurate  knowledge  of  what 
sort  of  people  there  are,  and  what  they  are  doing,  in  tracts 
and  corners  of  the  world  which,   but  a  few  generations 
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since,  laj  under  a  cloud  of  mingled  ignorance  and  fiction. 
Perhaps  the  ascertainment  of  the  reality  has  struck  a 
kind  of  balance  between  the  opposite  licenses  of  fiction.  If 
some  fine  romantics  have  faded  from  sight  on  the  one  hand, 
some  huge  monstrosities  have  vanished  on  the  other.  The 
physical  enormities,  at  least,  are  gone  off;  there  are  no 
more  stories  of  human  creatures  shaped  in  fantastic  and 
anomalous  outrage  on  the  authentic  type ;  the  men  with 
tails,  or  dogs'  heads,  or  the  visage  planted  into  the  chest 
instead  of  being  mounted  on  a  neck,  have  long  since  been 
swept  into  the  vast  rubbish  of  the  past. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PREVALENCE  OF  MORAL  DEFORMITY. 

In  the  moral  and  intellectual  part  of  the  exhibition, 
it  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  change  has  left,  or 
brought  into  view,  some  phenomena  which  it  did  require 
testimony  of  well-tried  validity  to  establish  as  an  unques- 
tioned part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  human  species. 
That  knowledge  is  now  so  comprehensive,  and  includes 
so  ample  a  variety  of  manifestations  of  the  evil  principle, 
that  we  may  doubt  whether  there  can  remain  anything  yet 
to  be  brought  to  light  that  will  much  surprise  us.  Be  almost 
whatever  it  may,  in  the  way  of  error,  perversity,  d^rada- 
tion,  iniquity,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  the  proba- 
bility that  it  may  belong  to  human  nature.  1£  there  be  one 
more  feature  of  mental  or  moral  deformity,  it  will  be  sure 
to  be  found  associating  consistently  with  some  of  the  facts 
which  have  long  ceased  to  be  novelties. 

THE   ADAPTABILITY  OF   MAN  TO   HIS  LOCATION. 

In  observing  what  sort  of  people  possess  what  portions  ot 
the  earth,  a  curious  speculator  might  find  some  amusement 
in  raising  the  questions — what  relation  or  fitness  there  is, 
respectively,  between  them  ?  whether  the  right  of  continued 
occupancy  have  any  dependence  on  such  fitness  ?  what 
obligations,  greater  or  less,  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  laid 
under  according  to  the  quality  of  their  local  allotments? 
how  far  it  is  better  or  worse  for  them  that  they  are  so 
located  ?  whether  those  to  whom  the  less  agreeable  tracts 
of  the  world  have  been  assigned  have  an  adequate  or  partial 
compensation  afforded  by  any  of  the  drcumstances  or  influ- 
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,^Des  of  thofie  regions  ?  wLat  would  be  the  fiffect  of  b 
mutual  exchange  of  babitatiuns  between  tribeB  occupying 
domains  widely  diSereot  in  physical  character  P  Setting 
out  of  view  the  fact  of  how  the  voinous  tribes  nctually 
obtained  their  present  abodes  in  the  natural  progress  of 
emigration,  and  consideriug  their  claims  to  portions  of  the 
globe  as  according  to  their  qualities,  we  might  be  nt  a  loss 
(o  disCDver  the  principle  of  equity  in  their  diatrihutiun. 
Some  barbarous  tribes  find  &  precarious  subsistenee  in 
dreary  deeerts  ;  and  others,  not  less  barbarous,  an  easy  on« 
in  domains  of  fertility,  beauty,  and  luxury.  We  feel  an 
uneasy  sympathy  with  certain  portions  of  the  race,  le^ 
vitiated  than  the  general  mass,  whose  lot  is  cost  in  climates 
where  nature  maintains  a  frowning  austerity,  and  life  is 
rather  endured  than  enjoyed,  on  a  tenure  of  hardship,  an 
economy  of  toil,  privation,  and  hazard — for  instance,  Green- 
land, Iceland,  Lapland,  the  Isles  of  Scotland,  and  some  ports 
of  Switzerland.  Some  of  the  temperate  and  salubrious 
regions,  as  China,  are  condemned  to  sustain  an  immense 
multitude  of  human  creatures  mentally  dwarfiKl,  cramped, 
bent  down,  and  fixed,  in  stupified  conformity  to  an  irrational, 
inveterate,  obdurate  prescription,  corroborated  by  supersti- 
tion. Or  a  fine  realm  elsewhere,  as  Spain,  may  he  appro- 
priated by  a  people  whose  semi-barbaroua  fanaticism  is 
virulent  and  sanguinary. 


PQISICAL   VIEW  or  KEW   I 

If  we  might  give  license  to  our  imagination  in  apportion* 
ing  the  field  of  terrestrial  nature  to  orders  of  inhabitants 
according  to  some  rule  of  supposed  worthiness  to  what  sort 
of  people  should  we  assign  New  Zealand  ?  It  appears  to  be 
an  eminently  tine  and  valuable  fraction  of  the  earth.  By 
its  extent  in  length,  of  nearly  nine  hundred  miles,  from 
north  to  south,  it  has  a  great  variety  of  climates,  dislxnt 
enough  at  both  extremities  from  latitudes  unfavourable  to 
Jtctirity,  alacrity,  and  enjoyment  By  its  much  smaller 
;breaclth  the  greater  part  is  favoured  with  the  mild  influencca 
of  the  vast  ocean,  it  has  harbours,  streams,  fertile  tracts, 
beautiful  valleys  and  hilla,  innumerable.  Its  variegated 
surface  exhibits  a  splendid  picture,  where  the  sublimities 
have  their  share,  in  a  range  of  aoow-capped  touuhtains,  ahd 
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grand  precipices  and  promontories  of  the  coast.  It  i^  i 
region  which  our  fancied  law  of  distribution  would  appro 
priate  to  some  highly  improved  section  of  the  human  race 
such  a  one  as  would  most  fully  and  worthily  avail  itself  of  i 
territory  so  favourable  at  once  to  the  economical  purposes  o: 
agriculture,  arts,  and  conunerce,  and,  as  we  should  imagine 
to  the  general  development  of  the  mental  faculties. 

MORAL  AMD   SOCIAL   VIEW  OF   MEW  ZEALAND. 

Imagine,  then,  this  splendid  piece  of  terra  Jirmay  proudly 
rising  above  the  boundless  waste  of  waters — imagine  it  so 
occupied,  so  adorned,  so  honoured ;  and  then  turn  to  the 
exhibition  before  us.  A  region  surrendered  to  the  principle 
of  evil ;  where  every  spot  bears  a  blasted  mark  ;  where  the 
presence  of  man  is  a  dreadful  infestation  ;  where,  as  if  they 
themselves  thought  so,  the  inhabitants  have  seemed  intent 
on  restoring  the  land  to  the  solitude  of  its  natural  beauty  by 
incessant  mutual  destruction  ;  where  a  reversal  of  what 
would  be  the  qualities  of  undepraved  humanity  glares  forth 
in  deceit,  treachery,  rapacity,  cruelty,  revenge,  cannibalism  ; 
blended  with  whatever  is  disgusting  in  gluttony  and  filithi- 
ness,  whatever  is  despicable  in  fickleness  and  cowardice, 
and  whatever  is  ridiculous  and  absurd  in  conventional  cus- 
toms, and  notions  and  mummery  of  superstition. 

Before  bringing  us  acquainted  with  his  own  experience 
and  observations,  our  author,  in  a  notice  of  the  suc- 
cessive navigators  who  have  made  surveys  or  visits,  recalls 
a  series  of  characteristic  facts  and  anecdotes,  illustrative  of 
New  Zealand  human  nature ;  the  circumstances  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  record  being  the  murderous  collisions 
between  the  natives  and  the  crews  of  European  ships — the 
fault,  indeed,  not  always  being  wholly  with  the  former. 
He  relates  divers  tragical  affairs  as  consequent  on  a  dis- 
regard of  the  warning,  **  Never  trust  a  New  Zealander," 
pronounced  by  Captain  Cook,  whose  right  judgment  of  the 
people  Mr.  Polack  strongly  affirms. 

polack's  personal  experience  of  the  new  zealanders. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  say,  that  the  present  adven- 
turer had  not,  for  himself,  any  violent  cause  to  reproach  theoL 
In  his  first  recorded  journey  of  local  investigation  he  was  ac- 
companied by  a  considerable  band  of  their  young  men,  mostly 
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SODS  of  chiefs,  who  served  him  very  effectaally  as  guides, 
carriers,  woodcutters,  and  cooks,  proud  to  form  the  suite  of 
an  European  personage.  There  was  an  eager  competition  for 
the  honour  of  bearing  him,  horsed  on  the  back,  through  a 
stream  or  swamp,  while  every  one  of  them  would  have  dis- 
dained to  perform  this  or  any  other  servile  office  for  an 
indigenous  squire.  He  was  generally  received  with  marks 
of  respect ;  had  seldom  any  serious  cause  for  apprehending 
danger  ;  and  on  the  whole,  seems  to  have  been  much  at  his 
ease  among  them.  He  made  all  good-humoured  allowance 
for  attempts  at  imposition,  in  cajoling  promises  not  meant 
to  be  fulfilled,  in  protestations  of  disinterested  friendship, 
or  in  overrating  the  value  of  articles  trafficked,  or  services 
rendered,  or  to  be  rendered.  It  is  curious  to  see,  some- 
times, what  they  thought  they  could  make  the  European 
gentleman  believe;  or  at  least  thought  it  worth  the  trial. 
He  had  accepted  the  dirty  hand  of  a  celebrated  old  '^  priest 
of  Araitehuru,  the  Taniwoa,  or  aquatic  deity  of  the  head- 
'  lands  of  a  harbour  ;"  who  solemnly  assured  him  that  if 
the  compliment  had  been  declined,  he  would  have  raised 
such  storms  that  the  beach  on  which  he  was  then  travelling 
would  have  been  impassable,  the  means  of  conveyance 
dashed  in  pieces,  and  a  bitter  repentance  inflicted.  And  he 
pointed  to  a  heavy  surf,  breaking  on  a  bar  two  miles  off,  and 
declared  it  was  by  his  potent  restraint  that  it  was  kept  raging 
at  that  safe  distance,  in  spite  of  its  being  furiously  actuated 
by  the  Taniwoa.  The  sham  gravity  with  which  our  aathor 
returned  thanks  for  this  important  service,  would  seem  to 
have  made  the  old  rogue  believe  that  his  pretensions  were 
admitted,  for  he  capered  with  delight  But  ^'  nothing  for 
nothing,"  the  reckoning  came,  and  there  was  great  difficulty 
to  settle  the  account  for  so  mighty  a  benefit  with  '*  a  head 
of  tobacco." 

THE    ^'ATUA"   superstition    OF   TBS    NSW   ZEAIJLNDER8. 

How  the  generic  sentiment  of  religion  has  been  perverted 
to  all  uses  of  cupidity,  mischief,  and  farce !  And  in  its 
depraved  forms  what  a  much  more  general  and  active  inter- 
ference it  may  have  than  is,  for  the  most  part,  seen  where 
the  right  notion  of  it  is  admitted,  and  where  it  claims 
the  authority  and  influence  of  truth.    The  superstition  of 
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these  islanders  would  seem  as  intrasively  to  interfere  wii 
and  pervade  the  economy  of  life  as  that  of  the  comparative: 
refined  and  intellectual  Hindoos. 

They  are  infested  with  an  ever-growing  swarm  of  demon 
denominated  AtucLS.     These  are  supposed  to  be  the  souls  ( 
dead  chiefs,  haunting  the  places  where  they  lived  or  died,  a« 
suming  occasionally  a  temporary  incarnation  in  birds,  lizardi 
and  what  not ;  and  with  as  much  disposition  and  power  to  d 
mischief  as  when  they  had  been   the  owners   as  well  a 
inhabitants  of  bodies.     And  it  is  a  striking  illustration  o 
what  the  people  actually  experience  of  power  in  their  fellow 
mortals,  that  they  deem  it  always  combined  with  malignitj 
in  its  defunct  possessors.   The  Atua  is  always  ready  to  wreal 
some  spite.     Fail  to  do  what  he  exacts,  or  do  anything  t< 
offend  him  in  the  slightest  degree,  even  though  uninten 
tionally  or  inadvertently,  and  he  is  sure  to  play  the  ver^ 
devil.     If  he  but  wants  a  little  amusement,  you  are  likeli 
to  know  of  it  by  some  mischance  that  shall  befall  you* 
Distempers,  pains,  unlucky  accidents,  losses,  frights,   bac 
weather,  storms — ^it  is  the  Atua  that  has  been  at  work.   Th< 
case  is^mentioned  of  a  young  man  suffering  a  severe  pain  oi 
the  bowels ;  the  cause  was  obvious ;  the  Atua  had  taken 
possession  of  his  interior,  and  was  gnawing  and  devouring 
it.     A  priest  was  had  to  eject  him  by  a  ceremony  of  alter- 
nate coaxing  and  threatening.    They  acknowledge  the  white 
man*s  Atua  to  be  more  pow^ul  than  any  of  their  own ;  and 
say,   that  to   him  they  owe   the  introduction  of  certain 
malignant  diseases. 

As  these  noxious  agents  can  work  their  purposes  out  ol 
reach  of  revenge,  and  with  greater  facility  and  power  than 
when  in  the  mortal  state,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Atuas- 
that-are-to-be  should  feel  the  less  repugnance  to  the  thought 
of  death.  The  case,  it  seems,  is  so,  but  with  a  whimsical 
and  rather  inconvenient  circumstance  of  exception : — 

"  The  chiefs  suppose  that  their  left  eye  after  death  ai^cends  to 
heaven  and  becomes  a  star.  Tkeif  are  fearful  of  being  killed  in 
fvar :  as  it  is  supposed,  in  that  case,  their  titular  divinityahip 
forsakes  them,  ana  they  become  serviceable  only  to  add  effm- 
genoe  to  the  star  of  their  conqueror.** 

Notwithstanding  a  fantasy  so  little  congenial  with  the 
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brave  nobility  of  heroism,  they  have  anticipations  which 
enable  them  to  settle  a  somewhat  advantageous  account, 
prospectively,  with  death : — 

"The  apotheosis  of  a  chief  takes  place  immediately  on  his 
decease  ;  the  feeling  of  pride  which  elates  him  on  his  supposed 
divine  exaltation,  and  tnat  of  the  exhumation  of  his  bones  in 
after  years,  when  his  prowess  and  deeds  of  valour  will  be  sung 
by  hundreds  of  his  affectionate  followers,  cause  him  rather  to 
welcome  death  than  shun  it.'* 

NEW   ZEALAND   BELIEF   IN   METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

The  notion  of  the  untoward  fate  of  a  chief  slain  in  battle, 
will,  indeed,  be  a  stimulus  to  eager  and  desperate  violence 
when  he  comes  into  actual  conflict ;  but  it  must  be  a  strong 
incitement  to  the  practice  of  destroying  an  enemy  in  the 
way  of  treachery  and  surprise.  This  degrading  doom  must 
admit  of  exceptions ;  for,  on  passing  a  rotten  memorial  of  a 
great  warrior  chief  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  whose  head 
had  been  secured,  dried,  and  preserved  as  a  trophy  by  the 
hostile  party,  our  author  was  assured  that  the  demolished 
champion  was  become  a  formidable  river-god,  active  in  the 
proper  business  of  his  station,  that  is  to  say,  upsetting 
canoes,  and  playing  divers  feats  of  a  similar  nature,  such  as 
causing  the  river  at  times  to  be  impassable,  by  raising  heavy 
swells,  as  some  satisfaction  for  the  detention  of  his  head. 
A  bird,  of  a  common  species,  that  happened  to  be  perched 
and  uttering  his  monotonous  note  on  the  monumental  post, 
was  instantly  recognised  and  dreaded  by  the  party  as  the 
vehicle  of  the  Atua ;  and  caused,  after  its  disappearance,  a 
very  serious  consultation  as  to  the  purport  of  the  threaten- 
ings,  presumed  to  have  been  pronounced  by  him  in  the 
person  of  this  poor  flutterer. 

THE   REINGA,   A  NEW   ZEALANP   WALHALLA. 

Under  the  denomination  of  Reingay  they  believe  there  is, 
somewhere  aloft,  a  city  or  region  of  the  dead,  where  **  the 
spirits  are  as  numerous  as  the  sand  ;"  where  they  enjoy,  as 
the  greatest  happiness  of  spirits^  excellent  good  cheer  ;  and 
all  is  pleasant,  except  that  no  fighting  is  allowed.  We 
know  not  what  authority  it  can  be  that  keeps  the  peace ; 
for  the  chiefs  feel  so  strongly  the  necessity  of  some  such 
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pleasurable  excitement,  that  ever  and  anon  they  are  descend* 
ing  for  a  while  to  the  earth,  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their 
former  earthly  exploits,  to  perpetrate  such  mischiefs  as  may 
well  raise  among  the  unprivileged  mortals  the  envy  of  such 
power  combined  with  such  impunity.  One  spot  on  the 
coast  is  mentioned  as  being  reputed  in  a  peculiar  manner 
the  place  of  exit  of  spirits  passing  to  the  Reinga.  The 
only  vegetation  on  the  acclivity  is  a  long  spear  grass,  and  a 
kind  of  creeping  plant  which  runs  in  strong  fibres  up  the 
sand-hills.  This  serves  as  a  ladder  for  the  spirits  to  climb 
by.  "  The  wrath  of  the  natives  would  be  unbounded  were 
these  steps  cut  away  by  the  wantonness  of  Europeans. ** 

*'  If  the  spirit  belonged  to  a  village  in  the  interior,  it  la  sup- 
posed to  carry  with  it  some  tufts  or  leaves,  of  such  shrubs  or 
oraDches  of  trees  as  flourish  most  in  the  place  where  they  had 
their  residence  on  earth.  These  tufts  are  called  teakaou*^  or 
remembrancers  ;  and  the  spirits,  it  is  said,  leave  one  of  the 
*  cards'  in  every  place  where  they  may  have  rested,  according 
to  custom,  on  the  way  to  the  Eeinga.*' 

NEW   ZEALAND    PRIESTCRAFT. 

There  is  a  plentiful  nuisance  of  priests,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
priestesses.  They  manage  what  business  is  to  be  done 
with  and  about  the  Atuas,  including  the  trade  of  doctors, 
conjurors,  and  fortune-tellers.  They  are  ultra-privileged  ; 
for  they  seem  to  lose  nothing  of  their  credit  by  the  failure 
of  their  incantations  and  predictions;  having  always  plausible 
explanations,  in  the  alleged  caprices  or  spite  of  the  Atuas  ; 
and  these  explanations  go  down  with  the  gulled  populace. 
It  is  the  gods  that  are  at  fault  for  whatever  comes  amiss. 

"  Priests  possess  the  gift  of  prescience,  and  are  supposed  to 
foretell  to  an  hour  what  is  likely  to  happen  ;  and  should  the 
contrary  to  the  prediction  take  place,  it  is  accounted  for  that 
the  Atua  is  in  an  ill-humour,  thus  venting  his  bile  on  the  priest ; 
whose  flock  observe,  *  Nu  Tilani,'  man  no  fool ;  so  they  return 
the  supposed  anger  of  the  Atua,  with  double  applause  on  the 
priest,  and  a  proportionate  contempt  on  the  faulty  divinity, 
who  is  unable  to  know  his  own  mind — wliich  is  a  national 
feature." 

Since,  according  to  our  author,  the  sacerdotal  profession. 
Supplied  most  commonly  from  the  families  of  the  chiefs,  is 


taken  up  a^  n  convenient,  respectable,  and  prntltable  resonrcc, 
without  any  special  qualiflcAtion  for  ita  emplo^menls,  wo 
might  wonder  how  these  personoges  can  have  aciuired  such 
a  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  pcopk.  There  are  Bome,  indeed, 
who  venture,  in  words,  to  make  light  of  the  priestly  charac- 
ter and  claims ;  but  their  infidelily  is  apt  lo  shrink  when 
put  lo  ttie  triai.  There  is,  virtually,  a  spiritual  court  to 
deal  with  them. 

''The  ynunger  reLilions,  who  p«sesi  but  little  iu  worldly 
goods  in  respectable  famlliaB,  generally  take  to  thia  professon. 
There  are  many  senaible  natives  who  langh  at  thja  claaa  of  man ; 
but  these  free-thinkere,  by  the  force  of  habit  or  example,  ano- 
cimib  to  the  crafty  old  men  on  beioK  taken  ill ;  but  no  aoonar 
recover  than  they  become  again  faitbleaa.  The  priest*  do  not 
fail  to  notice  these  indrptiuieatt,  and  they  are  doubly  malctvd 


a  taker 


well." 


These  sages  are  the  oracles  consulted  respecting  the  com- 
mencement, the  continuance,  or  the  cessaliun  of  war.  A. 
victory  brings  them  double  wnrk,  thnt  of  soothsaying,  and 
that  of  privileged  eating.  When  the  body  of  a  principal 
enemy  is  to  be  cut  up,  partly  masted,  and  tasted  by  these 
people,  aiignriea  are  elicite<l  by  the  nppenmnce  of  the 
intestines  ;  and  on  their  position  and  taste  depends  the 
renewal  or  the  cessation  of  the  contest.  The  priests 
alone  eat  of  the  first  boily  slain  in  battle  ;  the  chiefs  and 
people  partake  of  all  that  may  be  slain  after.  Thanks  and 
oir<.-rings  are  presented  to  Tu,  the  native  Mars,  and  lo 
H7ro,  the  evil  spirit.  A  female  chief  when  slain,  is  cut 
up  and  sncriliced  by  priestesses;  that  is,  if  the  men  have 
BulScient  athjeetx  in  hand  of  their  own  sex.  I'hese  feminine 
incarnations  of  Satan  are  treated  with  much  respect,  arK 
..believed  and  trusted  with  the  same  implicit  faith  as  the 

IIXTKN3IVB   CANNIBALISU. 

\  The  victors  sometimes  killed  themselves  by  gluttony  in 
>Tonring  human  flesh.  No  wonder  at  this  fatal  effect  in 
B  of  the  instances;  since  of  a  thousand  men  slain  of  the 
sfeatcd  nrmy,  one  fourth  part  were  devoured  on  the  same 
i^,  on  the  spot,  by  the  conquerors,  who  were  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  ihousaml  at  the  comjnencement  of  the  battle. 
But  the  practice  is  not  conAned  to  formal  war.  It  is  a 
gratification  additional  to  that  of  revenge  in  treacherous 
■  «  g 
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murders.  Slaves  are  sometimes  less  valued  for  their  ser- 
vices, than  as  materials  for  gluttonous  debauch.  We  can 
recollect  to  have  seen  an  affectation  of  scepticism  as  to  the 
existence,  anywhere,  of  such  a  practice;  any  doubt  pre- 
tended with  respect  to  the  New  Zealanders  would  be  simply 
ridiculous. 

THE  NEW   ZEALAND   CHIEF   e'OKGI,    ONCE   R£Sn>£NT    IK 

ENGLAND. 

In  the  savage  conflict  just  referred  to,  the  commander  of 
the  victorious  party  killed  the  leading  chief  of  the  opposite 
tribes,  and  drank  the  blood  as  it  gushed  from  the  decollated 
head.  The  left  eye  was  hastily  scooped  out,  and  swallowed 
by  the  demoniac  leader,  that  it  might  add  to  the  refulgence 
of  his  own  eye,  when  at  his  death  it  would  be  translated  as 
a  star  in  heaven.  This  chief  was  no  other  than  the  noted 
£*Ongi  (usually  written  Shungie),  who  had  made,  pre- 
viously to  these  hostilities,  a  visit  to  England,  where  he 
conducted  himself  with  a  manly,  easy  decorum  ;  was  intro- 
duced to  George j^IV. ;  received  much  attention  from  a  reli- 
gious body  with  a  view  to  engage  his  favour  to  missionaries ; 
manifested  a  sagacious  policy  for  the  purposes  of  his  ambi- 
tion, in  sedulously  procuring  useful  implements,  decidedly 
preferred  by  him  to  showy  trifles ;  but  was  especially  intent, 
above  all,  to  supply  himself  with  fire-arms  and  ammunition 
— a  new  aliment  to  his  unmitigable  ferocity.  It  was  even 
believed  that  his  eagerness,  after  his  return  to  New  Zealand, 
to  prove  the  irresistible  efficacy  of  these  means  of  destruc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  his  warriors,  was  the  real  instigation  to 
the  war;  while  the  pretext  was,  that  one  of  his  relations 
had  been  murdered  and  devoured  by  a  neighbouring  tribe. 
The  leader  of  that  tribe  offered  him  any  payment  or  satis- 
faction he  should  require  ;  but  he  vowed  extermination  ;  and 
only  a  forlorn  relic  of  the  tribe  was  left  alive,  and  this  in 
slavery  or  dispersion.  He  was  by  far  the  most  renowned  and 
dreaded  warrior  in  the  island,  or  in  the  memory  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  was  believed  that  he  aspired  to  make  him- 
self master  of  them  all  —  all  that  his  ferocious  massacres 
might  leave  in  existence.  But  his  own  horrid  life  was  pre- 
maturely brought  to  a  close  after  a  tedious  decline,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  bullet-wound  received  fifteen  months  before. 
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Nirsuing  aorae  retreatiog  enemies  to  wkere  Ihey  mude  n 
Stand  among  bushes, — 

"  E'Ongi,  who  fought  after  the  native  fashion,  namely,  by 
lurking  Ijehiud  the  trunks  of  treoa,  atepned  on  one  aide  to  dis- 
char{;e  Lis  mosket,  when  a  hail  utrack  nim,  supposed  to  h&ve 
been  diacbitrged  by  one  of  bia  own  party.  It  broke  hie  collar 
houe,  poaaed  by  an  oblique  direction  through  his  right  breast, 
and  caine  out  a  little  below  hia  shoulder-blade,  close  to  the  apine. 
The  wound  stopped  hla  career.  Most  of  the  surgeons  in  tlie  dif- 
ferent whnle-ahips  that  ent«red  the  Bay  of  lalanda,  examined  it, 
but  found  his  case  past  all  remedy.     The  wound  never  closed. 

"  Hia  last  momenta  were  employed  in  strenuously  exhorting 
hia  followers  to  be  valiant,  and  defend  themselvea  against  the 
numerous  enemies  they  had  provoked,  and  who  would  take 
Bdv.intBge  of  hia  departure  to  the  Reinga,  or  world  of  spirits  ; 
adding,  he  wantml  no  other  payment  after  his  death.  He 
beaoiigbt  tbem  to  allow  the  Church  Missionaries  to  subiiist  in 
jpeace,  for  they  hod  ever  acted  for  the  beat.  Hia  dying  liw 
jrere  employed  in  repeating  the  words  'Kid  to4  !  kill  toS  I'  bo 

irageous,  be  valiant.    The  demise  of  this  indomitable  warrloor 

I  awaited  in  fear  and  trembling  by  many  of  his  nearest 
nanda,  who  were  fearful  that  the  Hukianga  chicfa  would, 
aeoording  to  custom,  kill  them  as  sacrifiees  to  auuompony  their 
master's  spirit ;  bat  the  chief  of  the  plove  baile  them  dismiss 
their  fears." 

He  died  in  March,  1826.  Fiend  aa  he  was  in  war  and 
victory,  he  ia  described  as  of  very  mild  and  inofTensive 
Imbils  in  time  of  peace;  liking  to  play  with  little  children  ; 
extremely  affectionate  to  his  relations;   and  almost  over- 

I whelmed  by  the  loss  of  several  sons,  and  of  a  farourile  wife, 
irbom,  though  blind,  he  regarded  as  hie  best  friend  and 
(riaest  counsellor- 
L  Un-ltOVRD   CHAKACTEH  OF   TDE  NATIVES. 

■  It  is  pleasing  to  be  informed  that  the  scene  of  E'Ongi's  de- 
KUctive  exploits  baa  become  like  nn  extinct  volcano  by  hia 
Intb.  There  has  beennoinheritorof  his  predominant  power 
and  ambition,  and  the  chiefs  of  that  norlliern  territory  Imve 
agreed  in  the  policy  of  settling  liieir  diffcreiiCT^s  in  uthor 
ways  than  by  mutual  alaughter.  The  improvement  ia  partly 
ucribed  to  the  location  of  many  Europeans  among  them. 
_jt  was  finite  time  to  consider  whether  they  should  bo  will- 
'   ;  to  perish  wliolly  from  the  euth.     The  face  cf  the  btnil 
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is  like  the  fine  scenery  of  the  tragic  theatre ;  an  enchanting 
imagery  to  set  ofT  the  horror  of  crime  and  death  ;  tracts 
smiling  and  glowing  in  natural  beauty,  but  frowning  with 
the  memorial  of  exterminating  murder.  Our  author  sur- 
veyed one  fair  and  fertile  tract  after  another ;  wliich,  within 
memory,  or  according  to  tradition,  had  once  been  occupied 
by  a  living  multitude,  but  are  now  desolate  ;  marked  here 
and  there  with  some  traces  and  relics  of  the  works  of  tribes 
extinct.  We  may  wonder  how  the  population  should  ever 
have  been  numerous,  if  their  temper  and  habits  were  the 
same  in  past  ages  as  within  the  period  of  our  acquaintance 
with  them.  And  when  we  take  into  view  the  wars,  the 
treachery,  the  cannibalism,  the  infanticide,  the  suicides,  in 
honour  of  deceased  relations,  and  the  diseases  imported  from 
Europe,  we  may  and  do  wonder  that  their  numbers  have 
been  kept  up  to  even  the  present  amount. 

FICKLE   COURAGE   OP   THE   NATIVES. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  cowardice  lurks  in  a  tempera- 
ment which  blazes  up  into  rage  and  madness  in  actual  con- 
flict. In  the  course  of  an  exploring  journey,  our  author 
was  amused  at  the  evident  terror  of  his  band  of  stout  young 
chieftains,  on  occasion  of  the  sudden  appearance,  or  reported 
approach,  of  some  two  or  three  strange  men,  till  they  were 
recognised  as  a  tribe  not  hostile.  Even  when  such  heroes 
are  confronted  in  battle  array,  they  are  shy  of  commencing 
the  fray,  till  some  provocation  fires  their  blood  into  reckless 
fury.  The  explosive  suddenness  of  anger  was  often  shown 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  At  some  trifle  of  offence  they 
would  leap  up,  and  caper,  and  rage  about  in  frantic  violence, 
with  frightful  gesticulations  and  grimaces.  The  English- 
man would  laugh  at  them,  and  by  some  adroit  turn  speedily 
reduce  this  outbreak  to  quietness  or  even  good  humour. 
Their  fickleness  and  caprice  were  often  an  annoyance  to  him 
when  he  had  to  depend  on  their  co-operation.  Uis  manage- 
ment was  sometimes  by  humouring  and  bribing  them,  and 
sometimes  by  assuming  the  resolute  tone  of  a  master. 

PARENTAL  AFFECTION  OF  THE  NEW  ZEALANDERS. 

We  have  mentioned  their  afiection  for  their  relations. 
Parents  show  a  doating  fondness  for  their  children,  who  do 
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whatever  they  like  without  fear  of  chastisement ;  and,  of 
course,  are  often  impertinent  and  insolent  in  return.  Meet- 
ings after  absence  jnake  what  we  are  in  the  fashion  of  denomi- 
nating a  scene: — 

"  One  of  the  females  who  had  accompanied  us  met  with  her 
father :  whom  she  had  no  sooner  beheld,  not  having  expected 
to  see  him  in  this  village,  than  she  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
embraced  him  with  such  marks  of  filial  piety  and  tenderness, 
as  prevented  me  from  being  an  unmoved  spectator.  The  parent, 
who  was  quite  gray,  and  lK)wed  down  with  old  age,  applied  his 
nose  to  hers,  large  tear-trops  rolling  in  quick  succession  down 
his  aged  face,  which  the  duteous  daughter  wiped  away  with  her 
mat,  that  was  soon  saturated  with  their  united  tears.** 

This  was  genuine,  no  doubt ;  and  such  was  the  warmth 
of  parental  affection  in  a  man  who  would,  very  likely,  have 
luxuriated  in  a  feast  on  the  roasted  body  of  another  parent's 
daughter,  if  obtained  among  the  spoils  of  victory.  Is  it  that 
in  the  savage,  in  the  absence  of  all  moral  culture  of  the 
affections,  the  attachment  of  near  relationship  is,  therefore, 
the  stronger  in  the  simple  unmodified  nature  of  an  instinct, 
like  that  of  the  lower  animals  ? 

TDK   CEREMONY   OF   THE    *  TANGI.' 

We  wonder  whether  there  be  a  philosophy  that  can  assign 
the  principle  from  which  human  beings  should,  equally  on 
joyous  and  mournful  occasions,  affect  a  violent  sorrow,  and 
inflict  on  themselves  frightful  wounds,  as  in  the  ceremony 
denominated  tangly  at  once  the  most  ludicrous  and  the  most 
serious  etiquette  we  have  ever  read  of.  On  a  meeting,  from 
a  distance,  of  parties  who  are  friends,  or  whose  policy  it  is 
to  appear  so,  they  burst  out  into  loud  wailings,  and  lacerate 
their  own  flesh  with  the  muscle-shell,  till  they  stream  with 
blood,  to  the  dismay  of  an  European  spectator.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  author's  party  at  the  village  of  a  chief  who 
gave  them  a  friendly  reception, — 

''The  al>omination  of  tlie  tangi  commenced,  in  which  the 
early  sobs  rose  to  shrieks  and  outcries  that  were  truly  dismal 
to  hear  ;  it  reminded  me  of  those  unhappy  people  whose  pros- 
trate imagination  conceives  no  hope.  This  nowling  lasted  an 
hour  ;  and  as  we  had  passed  through  many  adventures  (in  the 
ideas  of  a  native),  it  took  some  time  to  chant  over.  The  women, 
as  usual,  were  most  outrageous  in  the  lament ;  and  cut  gashet 
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in  their  flesh  with  such  ferocity,  that  I  was  fain  glad  to  quit 
their  vicinity." 

THE   UNIVERSAL   RELATIONSHIP   OF   MAN. 

We  must  reconcile  ourselves,  as  well  as  we  can,  to  the 
fact  of  our  standing  in  the  relationship  of  humanity  with 
whatever  is  the  most  degraded  portion  of  it.  The  declara- 
tion that  ^'  of  one  blood  are  made  all  nations,  to  dwell  on  all 
the  face  of  the  earth,"  brings  something  of  rebuke  and  humi- 
liation to  the  pride  of  civilization  and  refinement,  when  we 
read  of  a  section  of  our  general  kindred  having  at  this  day 
such  a  taste  and  notion  of  luxury  as  that  exhibited  in  the 
following  paragraph : — 

"  I  was  introduced  to  that  part  of  the  enclosure,  where  the 
heads  of  the  enemy  that  had  been  captured  during  the  week 
were  placed  on  poles,  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  chief.  I 
counted  nine.  These  heads  had  chanted  the  war-son^  but  four 
days  previously ;  the  bodies  which  had  appertained  to  them 
danced  the  wild  hdJcd^  and  had  since  been  consigned  to  the 
oven,  and  nearly  wholly  devoured  by  the  natives.  Curious  to 
see  this  abhorrent  food,  after  it  had  undergone  a  culinary  pro- 
cess, I  requested  a  minor  chief  to  show  me  some.  He  accord- 
ingly mounted  a  wdui,  where  the  provisions  are  always  kept, 
and  brought  down  a  small  flax  basket,  containing  the  human 
viand.  At  first  view  I  should  have  taken  it  for  fresh  pork  in  a 
boiled  state,  having  the  same  pale  cadaverous  colour.  My 
informant  stated  it  was  a  piece  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh, 
grasping  with  his  hand  that  part  of  my  body,  illustrative  of 
what  he  advanced.  It  appeared  very  much  shrunk  ;  and  on  my 
observing  it  must  have  appertained  to  a  boy,  the  head  of  ita 
possessor  when  alive  was  pointed  out  to  me,  apparently  a  man 
of  forty-five  years  of  age. 

"  The  sight  of  this  piece  of  mortality  aflbrded  the  chief  some 
pleasure  ;  for  he  stretched  out  his  tongue,  pretending  to  lick 
the  food,  and  gave  other  significant  signs,  indicative  of  the 
excessive  delight  he  felt  in  partaking  of  human  flesh.  He 
entered  largely  on  the  subject,  pointing  to  many  parts  of  my 
body,  such  as  the  palm  of  my  hand,  shoulders,  and  lower 
extremities,  as  being  jxirticularly  delicate,  even  to  the  most 
fastidious." 

VIRTUES   OF   THE   NEW    ZEALAND   WOMEN. 

We  wish  we  had  been  distinctly  told  that  the  women  stand 
aloof  from  such  abominations.     In  other  respects  our  author 
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has  mucli  to  say  in  their  favour.     Here,  as  everywhere  else, 
the  all-pervading  depravity  of  the  human  race  has  a  mitiga- 
tion of  its  virulence  in  the  female  sex.     There  are  in  the 
work  repeated  strong  testimonies  to  a  degree  of  modesty,  in 
the  young  females  especially,  which,  amidst  such  hahits  and 
spectacles  as  they  are  accustomed  to  witness,  could  have  been 
preserved  only  by  an  innate  principle.      Such  of  them  as 
become  the  wives  of  Europeans,  especially  if  they  have  been 
under  the  tuition,  or  become  the  converts,  of  the  missionaries, 
accommodate  themselves  with  admirable  facility  to  the  dress, 
good  order,  and  all  the  decorums  of  civilized  life.     In  the 
savage  state  they  are  remarkable  for  a  devoted  attachment 
to  their  husbands,  much  greater  than,  we  dare  say,  any  of 
those  husbands   deserve.     It  appears  to  be  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  a  wife  to  destroy  herself  on  the  death  of  her 
husband  ;  and  that  not  in  servility  to  any  dictate  of  super- 
stition, as  among   the  Hindoos,  but  from  the  impulse  of 
genuine  and  desolate  affection.     It  happened  several  times 
to  Mr.  Polack  to  witness  the  funeral  rites  for  such  a  self- 
immolated  widow.      The  women  share  the  common  lot  of 
their  sex  among  all  barbarous  nations  in  being  undervalued 
and  doomed  to  all  the  hardship  in  the  economy  of  life. 

ARISTOCRACY   AMONG    SAVAGES. 

The  aristocratic  principle  has  found  its  way  (for  it  inheres 
in  human  nature)  to  this  far-off  fragment  of  the  earth,  where 
ancient  patricians  and  modern  peerage  had  never  been  heard 
of.  But  here  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  thing  is  not  a  con- 
trivance for  exemption  from  being  useful  ;  for  the  chiefs 
work  in  the  plantations,  gardens,  and  manual  employments, 
as  hard  as,  and  along  with,  the  commonalty  and  serfs.  How 
such  an  anomaly  can  have  happened  is  rather  wonderful. 
Is  it  that  they  have  been  less  arrogant  than  their  "  order " 
elsewhere,  on  the  strength  of  rank,  or  that  the  plebeians 
have  been  able  and  had  the  sense  to  keep  them  down  ?  It 
is  not  that  little  value  is  set  on  noble  descent;  it  affects 
materially  the  regulations  of  society,  especially  in  the  affair 
of  marriage.  A  chief  may  take  a  wife  of  inferior  condition 
without  damage  to  his  station  ;  but  when  a  Icidy  of  quality 
accepts  a  man  of  the  lower  order  she  raises  him,  indeed,  but 
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in  the  same  degree  herself  descends.  The  son  of  such  t 
marriage  appears  to  inherit  the  mother  s  original  rank,  foi 
with  all  freedom  of  speech  and  manner,  he  will  remind  bis 
father  tiiat  he  is  of  finer  quality.  Though  the  chieftain  rank 
is  principally  by  descent,  a  man  who  is  natively  "  nobody," 
may  attain  it  by  distinguished  military  exploits.  There  if 
a  slave-class,  consisting  chiefly  of  captives  and  theii 
descendants.  Numerous  runaways  of  tliis  class  have  collected 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  tribe,  in  an  out-of-the-way  district, 
to  which  the  debasement  peculiarly  incident  to  their  condi- 
tion has  accompanied  their  liberty. 

TALUAULK   QUALITIES   OF    THE   NEW   ZEALANDEKS. 

Hideously  savage  and  repulsive  as  the  character  of  these 
islanders  stands  out  in  our  author  s  representation,  verified 
by  numerous  narratives  and  anecdotes,  he  is,  nevertheless^ 
confidently  sanguine  as  to  what  may  come  to  be  at  no  distant 
time.  He  is  strong  in  the  opinion  of  both  their  capability 
of  a  renovated  condition,  and  their  aptitude  for  it.  They 
are  fai'  from  that  lumpish  impregnable  grossness  which  fixes 
down,  as  by  a  law  of  gra\'itation,  the  state  of  some  of  the 
outcasts  of  humanity,  to  remain  the  same  from  generation  to 
generation.  They  are  naturally  intelligent,  inquisitive, 
observant,  of  ready  apprehension  and  flexible  temper.  Thoy 
are  quick  to  perceive  the  advantage  of  European  arts,  imple- 
ments, and  modes  of  operation,  which  they  have  a  facility  in 
imitating  and  adopting.  Their  spirit  of  traffic,  knavish  and 
thievish,  no  doubt,  and  specially  intent  on  obtaining  the 
means  of  cffi»ctive  warfare,  will  gradually  conduce,  by  their 
trade  with  Europeans,  to  a  multiplication  of  their  wants  and 
tastes,  and  tend  to  transfer  their  pas.sion  for  guns  and  powder 
to  objects  more  akin  to  peace  and  civilization.  Their  present 
care  and  neatness  in  the  cultivation  of  their  garden -ground-s 
afford  some  assurance  they  can  be  industrious.  The  vast 
nuisance  of  their  superstition  is  not,  we  think,  of  a  nature 
the  most  difficult  to  be  abated.  It  is  of  a  coarse  consistence, 
by  what  we  may  call  its  poverty  of  dogmas.  It  exists  in 
one  rude  fallacy  of  the  imagination,  instead  of  being  radicated 
in  intellectual  and  abstract  principles  ;  it  cannot,  therefore, 
have  anything  like  the  tenacity  of  the  Asiatic  paganisms, 
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with  their  systematic  order  of  speculative  doctrines,  to  be 
complicated  with  and  pervert  all  thinking  on  all  subjects. 
It  is  a  superstition  which,  when  begun  to  be  thrown  off,  may 
soon  be  wholly  thrown  off ;  since,  though  it  does  maintain  a 
comprehensive  tyranny  over  the  people's  feelings  and  actions, 
it  is  by  one  bare  tangible  form  of  delusion  that  it  does  so. 
A  few  notorious  instances  of  evident  impunity  in  defying 
and  scorning  the  Atuas  and  their  priests,  will  do  much 
toward  a  riddance  of  the  imposition  and  t]ie  bondage  ;  as 
in  the  case  of  the  heroic  native  female  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  who  descended,  alone,  in  the  sight  of  an  anxious  mul- 
titude "  halting  between  two  opinions,"  into  the  great  volcano, 
to  challenge  with  insult  the  dreaded  god  of  fire  in  his  own 
domain,  on  the  very  edge  of  his  glowing  lava.  The  emancipa- 
tion will  be  assisted  by  the  conviction,  acknowledged  by  these 
pagans,  of  the  superior  power  of  the  Englishmen's  God,  who 
makes  them  invulnerable  to  the  power  and  malice  of  theirs. 
Ail  power  sinks  in  estimation  when  seen  in  the  presence  and 
in  awe  of  a  greater  power. 

PROSPECTIVE   COLONIZATION   OF   NEW   ZEALAND. 

Already  considerable  numbers  of  English  have  found  their 
way  into  these  fine  islands  ;  some  to  be  located,  many  to 
traverse,  trade,  or  play  the  villain,  among  the  natives.  The 
consequence  is  a  balance  of  good  and  evil,  with  a  very 
decided  tendency  to  the  latter  ;  a  certainty  that  it  will  and 
must  predominate,  unless  prompt  measures  be  adopted  by 
this  country  to  prevent  it.  Our  author  asserts  pointedly  and 
repeatedly,  that  the  character  of  the  natives,  especially  of 
the  females,  has  become  much  vitiated  (vitiated  from  that  of 
the  savage  state  !)  by  communication  with  the  English. 
The  country  is  becoming  infested  with  deserters  from  ships 
and  miscreants  escaped  from  the  convict  colony.  There  are 
fast  creating  a  pestilent  compost  of  the  vices  of  civilization, 
preposterously  so  called,  with  indigenous  ones  of  the  savages. 
Some  of  the  masters  and  crews  of  trading  ships  have  com- 
mitted the  most  abominable  iniquities. 

It  is  but  little  that,  on  the  wide  scale,  the  mischiefs  done 
by  the  numerous  English  reprobates  can  be  countervailed  by 
the  missionaries,  judicious  and  zealous  as  their  exertions  are 
testified  to  be.     Mr.  Polack  insists,  urgently,  on  the  neces- 
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sit  J  of  a  formal  enterprise  of  colonization,  armed  with  a 
strong  official  power,  to  exercise  a  coercion  over  the  English 
propagators  of  vice  and  ruin  ;  to  protect  the  natives  while 
endeavouring  to  civilize  them  ;  and  to  promote  cultivation 
and  commerce  on  a  large  regular  plan  ;  having,  in  the  first 
instance,  ohtaincd  hy  purchase  an  extensive  portion  of  land. 
He  asserts  that  such  an  occupancy  would  he  very  acceptable 
to  many  of  the  natives  :  who  can  understand  that  it  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  have  European  improvements  introduced 
among  them  ;  to  have  a  traffic  secured  on  equitable  regula- 
tions ,  and  even  to  have  put  over  them,  or  at  least  to  have 
among  them,  a  foreign  authority,  able  to  interpose  for 
the  repression  of  the  disorders  wliich  are  rapidly  working 
their  destruction. 

Under  the  auspices  of  such  an  establishment,  to  some  extent 
lords  of  the  soil,  with  great  maritime  resources  and  facibties, 
and  gradually  diffusing  a  mitigating  and  pacifying  influence 
among  the  barbarous  population,  our  author  thinks  the 
country  would  be  a  fine  field  for  emigrants.  He  expatiates 
on  its  fertility,  the  adaptation  of  its  various  climates  to  all 
the  vegetable  productions  of  necessity  or  luxury  ;  its  noble 
forests,  its  thickets  of  flax  growing  without  cultivation  ;  its 
beautiful  scenery  ;  and  its  commodious  harbours.  It  is  placed 
in  strongly  advantageous  contrast  with  all  but  a  very  minoi 
portion  of  the  Australian  continent  ;  of  which  it  is  mortify- 
ing to  find  so  vast  a  proportion  doomed  to  perpetual  sterility 
for  want  of  water  ;  while  certain  tracts  warn  off  all  but  the 
moveable  scantling  of  human  existence,  by  a  liability  to 
transient  deluges.  It  is  mentioned  in  favour  of  New  Zealand 
that  it  is  fitted  to  be  an  advantageous  point  or  centre  of 
connexion  between  our  already  estabUshed  colonies  and  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  Polack  does  not  take  any  pains  to  obviate  the  fearful 
apprehensions  that  might  arise  in  the  minds  of  persons 
looking  to  emigration,  at  the  thought  of  seeking  a  home  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  ferocious  race.  But  he  assumes,  with  a 
facility  and  confidence,  that  these  formidable  neighbours  will 
speedily  divest  themselves  of  their  infamous  habits  ;  will 
renounce  their  favourite  amusement  of  wholesale  and  retail 
assassination  ;  will  addict  themselves  with  a  ready  good 
will  to  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  traffic  ;  will  gene« 
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rally,  within  a  generation  or  two,  learn  the  English  language ; 
and  will  sweep  away  their  trumpery  of  Atuas,  priests, 
conjurers,  and  that  vexatious  annoyance  of  the  tahoo^  which 
is  encountering  every  poor  mortal  at  every  turn.  They 
are  ambitious  of  acquiring  something  of  what  gives  the 
Europeans  so  evident  a  superiority.  And  our  author  has 
seen  some  of  the  performances  in  the  nicer  parts  of  car- 
pentry-work, which  excelled  those  they  imitated,  and  greatly 
elated  the  vanity  of  the  workmen.  Numbers  of  them  are 
employed  in  the  South  Sea  whaling  and  trading  vessels  ; 
and  soon  become  as  competent  to  the  service,  in  all  its  parts, 
as  any  other  hands  on  board. 

It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  see  in  forward  preparation,  on 
a  respectable  scale,  and  under  liberal  and  powerful  patronage, 
such  a  scheme  as  our  author  recommends.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  already  colonies  more  than  enough  for  the  purposes  of 
exhibiting  bad  government,  draining  the  national  treasury, 
instituting  episcopal  sees,  and  rendering  us  vulnerable  at  so 
many  points  to  any  enemy  hereafter  powerful  at  sea.  But  one 
really  cannot  help  being  sorry  that  so  fine  a  tract  of  earth 
should  be  worse  than  useless  on  the  planet,  so  capable  and 
reclaimable  a  race  of  creatures  abandoned  to  destruction,  and  a 
large  portion  of  our  own  population,  the  while,  in  desperate 
competition  for  bits  of  ground  to  subsist  upon. 

We  ought  to  have  noticed  more  expressly  that  our  author 
always  speaks  of  the  missionaries  in  strong  terms  of  appro- 
bation and  applause.  Besides  the  general  salutary  tendency 
of  their  labours  (although  within  a  sphere  necessarily  very 
limited),  he  mentions  various  instances  of  their  beneficial 
interference  to  prevent  deeds  of  violence,  and  allay  the 
passions  of  hostile  parties. 
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THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIME,  AN  ESSAY. 


ON   THE   WASTE   OP   INIERVALS.* 

The  total  loss  of  time  in  pure  contented  idleness,  needless 
sleep,  and  painful  listlessness,  is  to  be  condemned  without 
mercy  as  the  most  unqualified  guilt.  There  is  another  loss  of 
time  on  which  the  censure  may  be  pronounced  with  conside- 
rable mitigation,  and  that  is,  the  neglect  of  many  short 
periods  wliich  occur  in  the  intervals  of  our  serious  engage- 
ments, and  are  impossible  to  be  prevented,  and  difficult  to  be 
improved.  They,  however,  form,  when  all  added  together,  so 
material  a  portion  of  our  life,  that  the  loss  of  them  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  very  serious  evil.  If  a  man  even  of  consider- 
able assiduity  could  have  a  complete  account  at  the  end  of 
the  year  of  the  whole  measure  of  time  lost  in  short  interval 
— by  passing  inactively  from  one  employment  to  another,  by 
indecision,  by  having  forgotten  to  furnish  himself  with  some 
inconsiderable  but  yet  indispensable  information,  by  wait- 
ing for  the  co-operation  of  other  persons  during  a  delay, 
perhaps,  occasioned  merely  by  tlieir  want  of  punctuality, 
or  of  losing  that  co-operation  by  failure  of  punctuality 
himself — he  would  be  confounded  to  see  this  account  placed 
in  figures  opposite  to  the  number  of  hours  which  he  had 
spent  in  real  industry.  And  if  the  time  consumed  in  use- 
less intervals  were  added  to  what  had  been  expended  in 
sleep,  in  the  other  indispensable  refreshments  of  nature,  and 
in  the  relaxation  indulged  after  the  fatiguing  part  of  bis 
employments,  what  would  be  his  sensations  in  contrasting  this 
collective  account  with  the  comparatively  small  space  of  time 
which  had  been  filled  with  industrious  exertion  ?  It  is  true 
that  intervals  of  perfect  inaction  and  mental  vacancy  may  be 
allowed  to  follow  some  of  the  severe  and  protracted  exertions 
of  physical  or  intellectual  strength  ;  but  it  will  be  admitted 
that  such  intervals,  in  addition  to  the  space  unavoidably 
surrendered  to  sleep  and  the  several  seasons  of  refreshment 
within  the  day,  ought  to  be  very  short,  and  cannot  need  to 

*  This  fragment  is  selected  from  Chap.  VI.  of  an  unpublished  Essay 
by  Mr.  Foster,  entitled  *  The  Improvement  of  Time^  and  which  it  is 
proposed  to  indude  in  our  next  volume. 
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recur  very  often.  The  corporeal  and  mental  machine  is  not 
80  extremely  weak  a  thing  as  that  every  thought  should  be 
anxiously  in  quest  of  occasions  for  giving  it  repose. 

In  looking  for  the  means  of  lessening  this  evil,  it  will  be 
suggested  as  one  useful  direction  that  the  changes  from  one 
employment  to  another  should  not  be  unnecessarily  multi- 
plied.    If,  for  example,  it  is  in  a  man's  choice  to  change  the 
nature   of  his  employment,   whether   study   or   any   other 
occupation,  six  times  in  the  day,  or  to  employ  the  whole 
time   in   three   kinds,    it    would,    perhaps,    be   better    for 
the  saving  of  time  to  adopt  this  latter  plan,  which  would 
preclude   three  of  the  intervals   involved   in   the   former. 
He  (may  devote  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  with  a  similar 
avoidance  of  intervals,  to  the  other  three  pursuits.     And  I 
am  persuaded  that  of  two  men,  of  equal  ability  and  industry, 
and  whose  employments  equally  admitted  this  choice  of  a 
slower  or  quicker  vicissitude,  the  one  who  devoted  the  first 
day  to  half  the  six  kinds  of  employment,  and  the  second 
day  to  the  other  half,  would  accomplish  more  than  he  that 
divided  each  of  the  days  among  all  the  six.     Besides  the 
absolute  space  of  vacancy,  however  small,  between  the  laying 
aside  of  one  occupation  and  the  entrance  on  another,  it  is 
impossible  that  even  the  hand,  but  incomparably  more  the 
mind,  where  the  emplojments  are  intellectual,  should   not 
require  some  little  time  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  mode  of 
operation.     And  in  mental  employments,  the  obvious  advan- 
tage in  point  of  time  gained  by  avoiding  many  intervals  of 
transition,  is  perhaps  much  less  than  that  which  is  gained  in 
the  habit  of  the  mind.     Prolonged  application  to  one  thing 
will  tend  to  improve  the  power  and  produce  the  habit  of 
thinking  in  a  continued  train,  which  is  one  of  the  highest 
endowments  of  intellect.     The  habit  of  patient  reasoning  and 
invincible  perseverance  will  never  be  matured  in  a  plan  of 
diverting  the  attention,  however  vivid  it  might  be  during  the 
allotted  time,  from  one  thing  to  another  in  that  quick  succes- 
sion of  change  which  is  injudiciously  intended  to  turn  the 
labour  into  amusement.     We  are  all  quite  enough  aware  of 
the  advantage  of  relieving  the  physical  and  mental  powers  by 
change  of  the  mode  of  exertion  ;  but  we  are  not  sufficiently 
warned,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  danger  of  acquiring  from 
this  continual  shifting  of  the  object  of  attention,  the  fickle- 
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ness  of  thought  which  is  fatal  to  all  systematic  energy  a 
mind. 

The  importance  of  Method,  as  another  means  of  pre 
venting  loss  of  time  in  small  intervals,  will  already  hav 
occurred  to  every  reader.  The  importance  of  method  extend 
throughout  the  whole  system  of  the  improvement  of  time 
since  the  application  of  its  principles  alone  can  produce  tha 
arrangement  and  combination  which  cause  the  diversifies 
activity  of  life  to  be  a  system  instead  of  a  confused  multipli 
city  of  efforts  without  mutual  dependence  or  connexion^  an< 
perhaps  counteracting  one  another ;  but  I  mention  it  her 
only  for  the  advantage  which  it  gives  in  making  a  mai 
certain,  when  he  is  dismissing  one  kind  of  employment,  wha 
b  to  be  the  next.  The  life  of  an  adventurer  or  travelle; 
will  necessarily  include  so  many  occasions  of  action  whicl 
are  dependent  on  circumstances  and  persons  beyond  hii 
control,  that  a  large  portion  of  his  activity  can  be  subjected 
to  no  methodical  rules,  and  the  choice  of  what  he  shal 
do  at  any  particular  time  must  be  determined  by  what  h* 
could  not  know  till  that  time  arrives.  A  large  proportion  o 
mankind,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  rigidly  bound  down  b; 
the  necessities  of  life  to  occupy  almost  all  their  time  in  on< 
unvaried  employment,  as  to  have  little  room  for  arrangemen 
and  choice.  But  there  are  a  considerable  number  who» 
situations,  whose  plans,  or  whose  duties,  include  severa 
definable  occupations,  which  they  can  dispose,  if  the; 
exert  consideration  enough,  into  an  order  which  will  bes 
combine  the  effect  and  advantage  of  them  all.  This  order 
appointing  the  several  parts  of  the  day  or  the  week  to  thei 
respective  employments,  will  at  the  end  of  each  bring  t 
hand  the  next  in  succession,  as  regularly  as  the  numerics 
names  of  the  hours  of  the  day  follow  one  another,  and  b; 
thus  precluding  the  delay  of  hesitation  considerably  reduo 
the  interval.  At  the  close  of  his  solitary  pursuits,  the  mai 
is  not  compelled  to  waste  half  an  hour  or  a  full  hour  ii 
considering  to  which  of  his  social  offices  or  public  emploj 
ments  he  shall  devote  the  ensuing  portion  of  the  day. 
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1117 

BOOK  OF  GEMS,  OR  THE  POETS  AND  ARTISTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
a  vols.  ive.  ISO  exquiaiie  Line  Bngiavlnga after  Tcaxaa,  BoaiaoTov,  LAvoaBaa.  Roaaara, 
McLRaADT,  etc.  etc:  also  aumerooa  Autographs  (pub.  at  41.  ite.  td,)  CleUi  elegaatiy  glll» 
1/.  !«.,  or  in  mofocoe  M.  S«. 

BOOK  OF  GEMS,  OR  THE  MODERN  POETS  AND  ARTISTS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN.  STO.  SO  exquisitely  beantirul  Line  £agra*ings  aAer  Toajtaa,  Boau»TO»,  ale. 
etc  (pub.  at  II.  lie.  Stf.),  cloth  elegaatiy  gilt,  13c,  or  norocco,  U.  t«. 

BLUNTS  BEAUTY  OF  THE  HEAVENS;  s  Pictorial  Display  of  the  Astronomical 
Plienoniena  of  the  TJnIrene ;  with  a  Familiar  Lecture  oa  Astromnay.  Illuetrated  by  104  Plate*. 
manjr  coloured    Broad  Sre.,  eloCh  gilt,  1/.  la.  llfg 

BOTTA  AND  FLANDIN'8  GREAT  WORK  ON  NINEVEH ;  published  st  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  Preach  Oovemmeat.  Ifovvxaxa  oa  NmiTa.  dicouvens  et  d^rlts  par  P.  B. 
BuTTA.  me«ur«s  et  desala^s  par  B.  tLAimim,  S  yoIs.  large  fblio.  (la  M  UTfalioaaJ.  coataialas 
400BagraTings.(pub.attM.},  M<.  /.  «w 

BOOK  OF  SHAKSPEARE  GEMS.    A  Serietof  LmdscapelUutrationsor ttieiiMwtiat^. 
taatlag  locallUee  of  Shakapeare'a  Drasas;    with  HMorkal  and  ]>aaRipciea  Ace— Oi,  hy 

tfMfUf4UaihadBteelBi«ravii«s(p«k.aili.lUM.),gUtetodmiel 

B 


CULTALOaUF  OF  NBW  BOOKS, 


BOOK  OF  WAVERLEY  GEMS.  A  Serirt  of  64  hiKhly-finMhed  Line  Eaffrwrings  cffk 
most  tntcresiinf  locldcDta  and  Scenes  ia  Welter  8cott'e  Novell,  by  Hsath,  Fisnsv,  Bki^ 
•Dd  othere,  efker  Piciarca  by  Lkslib,  Stothakd,  Coofbk,  Howakd,  Ac,  witk  iUaeiniitt 
letur- picite,  tvo.  (pub.  et  IL  lU.  M.),  cJeU,  ele<«atly  cUW  <*•• 

BROCKEDON'S  PASSES  OF  THE  ALPS.  2  voU. medium  4to.  Containiag  109  bea>liM 

EDfTAvingB  (pub.  et  loi.  lOt.  is  boerdt),  helf-bound  morocco,  gUt-edgee,  ai.  la*.  6dL 

^RITTONS  CATHEDRAL  CHUTCH  OF  UNCOLN.4to,16fine  pUto^by  Lb  Kic^ 

(pub.  et  S/.  3«.)i  cloib,  I/.  U.    Royal  4to,  Large  Vaper,  cloth,  II.  lU.  id,  Mr 

Thia  volume  vas  puhibked  to  eompleU  Mr.  BrHton'i  Cathedrals,  aad  U  vaatlBc  la  vertif 

the  sets. 

BRYAN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PAINTERS  AND  ENQRAVER&  Vmt  edition,  eii^ 
recte«l.  (rreatly  eiilsrire«l,and  contiaued  to  tli«  present  time,  by  OfcOKas  8TA»uiT,£ai^c«»> 
pletr  in  one  erne  volume,  Impl.  Itvo,  aumeruus  plaies  of  aiooograms,  U.  St. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,  Stoth.^kd's  IllusTrotcd  Edition.    8vo,  witfc  17 


esaiiiBltel>  hetiutirul  llliutrationa  alter  this  delightful  Artl*t,  execufd  —  MmaA  hgr  OooMtU 

a  ......      - 


olhrrs.  also  nunteroni  «o«>dculs,  cloth  gilt  ((<ub.  at  W.  !«.),  1S». 
the  same.  Isdia  PBOors,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  I/.  Si.),  1/.  U. 


BURNETTS   ILLUSTRATED    EDITION   OF    SIR   JOSHUA    REYNOLDS  ON 

PAINI ING.  4to.  12  fine  plates,  cloth  (pub  st  %,  S«.),  1/.  1«.  Ud 

■  the  same,  large  paper,  royal  4to,  proof  Impressions  of  Plates,  cloth  (pub.  at  4/.  48.),  tL& 

BYRON'S  TALES  AND  POEMS,  Fuvdkn's  Illustrated  Edition,  with  46  EngraTinfl  m 

Steel,  8vo,  cloth  extrs.  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  it.  U.),  lOt.  6*/. 

CANOVA'S  WORKS,  cnfmred  in  outline  by  Moset.  withDetcriptioBS  ancl  •  Bioyrnldail 
Memoir  hy  Cicotrusii.    3  vols.,  imp.  tvo,  l&S  plates,  and  fine  portrait  bj  Woetklactia.  batf> 

bound  morocco  (pub.  at  61,  lit.),  14.  St. 

CARTER'S  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ENGLAND.  Illastntedby  IOSCoboow 

piste  En{(rsviiifra.  compruing  upwards  of  Two  thotuaitd  specimens.    EdltcU  nyJomm  BaiT* 
TO*,  Lsq.    Royal  folio  (pub.  at  lU.  lit.),  iMif-bouad  morocco,  U,  ic  lg9 

CARTERS    ANCIENT    SCULPTURE    AND    PAINTING    NOW    REMAINING 
IN  ENGI  AN  i>.  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.    With  UiaiOfksd  aai 

Critical   Iilu«tis<loiisi,   by   Douc£,  Gough.   Mkirick,  Dawsov,  Tt^nxsK,   and   li&iTlviL 


Royal  rnlio,  with  l;o  large  Eiigravioga,  manv  of  vhicb  are  ^;autifllll]r  odanned  Md  ■•eersl 
Uluniinsud  with  gold  (pub.  at  liL  lis.),  baif-bouAd  moroceo,  •*.  Is.  ua 

CARTER'S  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  and  Ancient  Buiklingt  in  Ei^[Ud4.  vitb  ISO 

Views,  etchrd  by  hiuiseIC    4  vols,  squai,  l2ato  (  pub.  at  U.  U.),  half  morocoo,  Ms 


CATUN'S  NORTH-AMERICAN  INDIANS.    S vols. impl.  8vo.3C0£nrniTinfs<p«K at 

U.  I2t  W.),  cloth  emblematically  gilt.  It.  lOt.  ^ 

CATTERMOLE'S  EVENINGS  AT  HADDON  HALL.  24 exquisite Ihi{rninnes on StcfL 

from  designs  by  hiuiself.    Post  S«o  (originally  pub.  at  1^.  lU.  ftJ.),  gilt  dfOh,  gt.t  ctlses.  7s.  W. 

CATTERMOLF.S  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR  OF 

THE  TIMES  OF  CHARLES  LAND  CROMWELL,  with  M  kiiKbly-iolshed  lUiyiaviiiVaea 
BtevI,  aHi  r  Caiikrvuls,  by  Rotxs,  WiLuiojut,  and  other  flrai  rate  ▲rUaia,  IvoMtsTte^ 
cloth  extxs.  fdU  e>iges,  IL  It. 

CHAMBERLAINE'S  IMITATIONS  OF  DRAWINGS  firom  tbe  Oini  Mastere  in  thi 

Royal  Coi  fction,  engraved  by  Babtolobbi  and  others,  impL  C9l.,70  PiBtaa  (pvb.  «t  IM.  UfcL 
kal/  bound  murucco,  giit  edges,  Si.  St. 

CLAUDE'S  LIBER  VERITATIS.    A  CollerUon  of  SOO  Esgxwringi  in  uniUtionof  tkt 
ori^ibril  D.awiiijrs  of  Claoub,  by  Eablom.    S  vols.  IbJio  (pub.  afc  Sli.  lOs.1, 
Borocco,  gill  cuges,  lot.  io«. 


CLAUDE.  BEAUTIES  OF,  24  FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  coatBinbiKaone  of  his 

LandHcapth,  hiautimlly  EogrsTed  on  Steel, folkL  with  desciiptisc  kttat  prwa,  aad  Poittaik 
iaaiorifulio  (puK  atSi.  1S«.),  Ii.&t.  ^^  ' 

CONSTABLE  S  GRAPHIC  WORKS.nuinj  of  them  now  flret  published,  oomprisinff  forty 
larito  ana  liiKJ>i}-tii<i>hed  Mezsotiato  KograTings  on  Steel,  bf  l>AVX»  Lbcam,  -t"i  ihnrt  m 
srriptive  Uttcr-piesa,  cBUacted  from  Lssiuc's  U£»  of  CoBstahk*  foUo,  haU-bouud  i 

gilt  edge*.  3<.  '.U.(mI. 


CONSTABLE.  THE  ARTIST,  (Leslie's  Memoirs  of)  including  hifLeetnrea^Snd  ««i 
wiih  a  hesuiifUl  Fortraiu,  and  the  plate  of**  Bpring,'*  demy  4to,  ototh  (pub.  at  IL  is.),  lu. 


COESVELTS  PICTURE  GALLERY.  With  an  inkrodnctioaby  MiA.aiiMBBOii.  toral 
<to,  9u  IMiitcs  hesutirully  engraved  iji  outline.     India  Proolh  IptA,  at  M.  Ss.),  halUbom 

muroccu,  rstni,  3/.  S<. 

COOKE'S  SHIPPING  AND  CRAFT.    A  leriet  af  85  bdBunit  SteUan,  omotUttg 
Jui' &i?)*'il***'ttlu*ii.*S*iiL***  •****^'y  aeowte  nsprsstiHstisBS  Eofal  «ia  (y^hTS 


PUBLIBHED  OR  SOLD  BT  B.  G.  BOHN. 


COOKE'S  PfCTURESQUE  SCENERY  OF  LONDON  AND  ITS  VtCINITY.  SOBesiu 
tiful  EtchtMt*,  after  dravtaffs  hy  CALcoTT,STAiiprsi.D,  PmovT,  fcoana'a,  Hajuuxs,  Stamx, 
ftiid  CoTM  AX.    UoyjJ  4to.    jProolB  (pab.  mt  ^),  fUt  cleUi»  tU  3*. 

CONEY'S  FOREIGN  CATHEDRALS.  MOTELS  DE  VILLE.  TOWN  HALLS. 
AND  OTHEH  RBMAHKABLE  BUILDINOX  IN  FRANCK»  HOLLAND,  0£RMAIIT! 
AND  ITALY.  33  AM  Urge  Pl«fas.  Iaip«rtel  toUo  (jiob. at  10<.  M*.),  luJf-moroeeo,  ^tadns. 
Si.  lit.  Qd.  MAS 


CORONATION  OF  QEOROE  THE  FOURTH.  Hy  Sir  GxoBsit  Natlos,  in  a  S( 

•how  40  mafrnificent  PaiatLm  ot  the  Proreuion,  Crrcmontal.  and  Banquai,  comprchendliqr 
fltitliful  poitiaita  nf  naajr  of  Uic  UUtiDfulslieU  ludlvlduaU  «l»o  wcra  prcaant;  with  bi^toricu. 
atid  descriptive  lelter-ptcaa,  atUa  folio  (pub.  at  Ut.  lOt.),  b^lf-bound  morocco,  gilt  a^gML 
ItL  Lff. 

COSTUME  AND  H»STORY  OF  THE  CLANS,  by  Joiiii  9oBnesKi  Stolbebw  Stvt  rr, 
and  CiiARt.Rs  Edwakd  Stoakt,  impt-rial  fo.io.  comprUlaK  240pafegor  letter-press  and  %t 
flnclj  executed  Lltbotraphs,  crfaaaon  ckHh  boards  (pun.  at  6*.  C*. ).  9i.  3».  Edim.  IMS 

—  ■  tbe  same,  with  Cba  Plata*  oiost  baaatlAitlf  Coloured,  half-boaad  moroeeo  axua,  gHI 
edges,  it.  a*. 

COTMAN'S  SEPULCHRAL  BRASSES  IN  NORFOLK  AND  SUFFOLK,  trndin;  to 
Ulustzate  tbe  Eeclealastleal,  Military,  and  CWU  Cootsma  of  fefmev  area,  «hb  letter  picas 
description*,  ric.  Kr  Daitsox  TtJRKxm  Sib  5.  Msvuics,  ou.  173  Platea.  llie  eowmeiled 
BraMos  are  splendidly  lllamluated,  S  vala.  ImpU  «to,  batf-booad  morocco.gLt  cdgsa,  kt,  fia.  mas 

■  the  same,  large  paper,  ImpeiUl  feUo,  balf  morocco,  gMt  cdgct,  SL  Sib 

COTMAN'S  ETCHINGS  Of  ARCHTTECTUKAL  REMAINS  in  vxrloas  eonnfies  fat 
Bnaland.  wlib  LeiUr-prcaa  neaerlptkwa  by  Rickma*.  S  vols.  Imfiarlal  folio,  eonUlaiag  347 
bifbly  sphlted  Eublugs  (pub.  at  34<. ) ,  ball  morocco,  S^  8*.  IS3S 

OANIELL'S  ORIENTAL  SCENERY  AND  ANTIQUmES.  The  orifiml  niagniftcent 
edilinn,  IM  splendid  rolonred  Views,  on  tbe  largeec  ecmie.  of  iba  Arcbk/eture,  Antiquities,  and 
landscape  Sraaaijr  ot  Hbrfaostaa,  S  toIb.  te  >»  alaphaaC  folio  (pnb.  at  Site),  aie^auOjr  WlC> 
booad  moroeeo,  SM.  Ito. 

OANIELL'S  ORIENTAL  SCENERY,    6  vols,  in  S,  smaU  ftdio,  ISO  Flates  (pab.  al 
lU  iSs.),  baif-boviid  moncctt.  m.  64, 
Tbli  is  redoeed  flrom  tb«  preceding  tvga  woft,  aad  la  oncoloarad. 

OANIELL'S  ANIMATED  NATURE.  Heiiif  PietarnN|^  DeMBtuHoM  of  the  most  into* 

renting  Subjvcu  ft-om  all  Braiicbts  of  Natural  HUtury,  133  BngniTltma,  witb  Le<t-r  press 
]>eserTptlons,  3  voia.  aaaU  folio  (p«b.  at  U4.  Us. ),  batf  mowcea  (luaiatm  wit*  the  Oriental 
Scenery)  SLU, 

OON  QUIXOTE,  PICTORIAL  EDITION.  Trsusfated  by Jartis,  eawreftinT reriaedL 
Wltb  a  cuplooa  wrifinal  Memoir  of  Carvantes.  XUontrated  by  upemrda  of  S30  boaatlrbl  Weo4 
KacTavlnirs  alUr  tbe  celebrated  Dealgna  of  T»nT  Jomak vox,  ia«lttdlat  Id  now  aad  beaotital 
forge  CuU,  by  AaxaxaoKO,  now  ftxst  added.  3  toU.  royal  Sto  (pab.  at  ST.  loi.),  eloib  gill. 
li.fo. 

OULWtCH  GALLERY,  *  9erfn  of  SO  beivtiikny  Colow«d  Mates,  from  tbe  most  ede- 
brated  Ptetures  In  tMi  Bemartabte  Cotlcctioa,  execntcd  by  R.  Coexaoair  (Cuatodlaa.)  All 
mounted  on  Tinted  CaidOioard  in  Iba  maaaer  of  Drawlar*.  hapmrld  fotto.  faacludiag  4  very 


larre  adJtilona^  Plates,_pabltabcd  aeparata.f  at  Hf^  ^l^/^*^*]'*^  **sy.Md  not  belbce 


Included  In  tbe  Sariaa.    la  a  hsadsema  lartlbtta,  wltii  moroeca  back  (p»b  at  M,),  Igl.  Ms. 

•*Tbis  b  one  or  (be  most  splendid  and  latereatiim  of  tha  BiiltaB  Hctaaa  OaOoilM,  aad  hm 
for  some  >  ears  boea  qoUc  naattaiaable,  even  at  th*  lull  prtea.** 

ECCLESTON'S  INTRODUCTIOfI  TO  ENQUSH  AMTIQUrnEtL  tUdkSro^wftk 
Biimerauaaiudcia,ciaili(p»sb.am.  U-h^ 


CQYPT-PERRIWG3  rffTYEIGHT  LARGE  VIEWS  AND  IJ.LUSTRATION8  Of 
TUB  PYilAMIDS  OP  OIZBH,  ABOU  BOA9II,  Re.  Drawn  %um  actual  Surrvy  and 
Admenaorement.  Wlflt  BaCMi  aad  Refonaaas  to  Cm.  ▼yae'a  afaal  Warfc,  afon  to  Deawa,  Ma 
gteai  Piencb  Work  oa  Igypt,  Raoallini,  Belaaul,  BmrekbanlS.  Sir  Oaidaav  Wttklnoon,  Laaa, 
and  otbers.  3  Parte,  efonbaat  folio,  tbe  slaa  of  tbe  great  Preaab  *•  ■ainla  **  (pab.  at  ISC  Us.  I 
lapriuled  wrappers.  Si.  fo.;  hair  bound  aioroccOtU.  its.  W,  IStf 


CNOLEFIELD'S  ANCIENT  VAMEt,  *«r»  md  tnmrmrti  hy  H.  Moam,  tapcHri  tro^ 
•I  Sne  plaus,  13  oT  which  aia  now  Irst  pabUsbod,  cloth  Tettarad  (pub.  aft  U.  tfo.),  Ifo. 


ENGLEFIELDY  ISLE  or  WIGHT.  4ta  Mlwy  Miiff^wtrwJ  byCooKB^SRisOdP. 

togi».alMap(pub.7<.7«.),elifth,Sl.fa.  ^^  MIS 

FLAXMAN-S  HOMER.  9er«iKy4lrs bcNCilU eiiiiiiWryi  to  fks UiAD SRi Omssbt, 
•agraeed  uadar  r  1  iiwirTf  hagpnilaR.  jj  riaaii  Maaa, aad  Bf  sai  IirtfcabfoM  foMa 
(fuh.at3i.fow),baafdaM.Siw  UiS 


rUOCMAN-S  JEtCHYUia;  TMi^Mfc  llMltWlTftilf  iitfiiMl  tf^  OMiRf>loQg>L 


I 


eATALOaUF  OF  NBW  BOOKS, 


BOOK  OF  WAVERLEY  GEMS.    A  Series  of  64  hi^hlj-finished  Line  Enjrr&vinga  o* 
moBt  Inurtftting  IncldenU  and  Scenes  ia  W»)ter  8cott'«  Novels,  by  Hkatii,  Fikdkk  ,  l 
and  others,  after  Piciunt  by  Lksub,  StoTHAaD,  Coofbr,  Uowako,  ftc,  miUi  illujfek^ 
letter  p>«»s,  tvo.  (pub.  at  11.  lU.  6^.),  cJetk,  clexanily  ffUt,  il«.  ^Ck 

BROCKEOON'S  PASSES  OF  THE  ALPS.  9  vols. medium  4to.  Containing  ]09beautih- 
Enfraviogs  (pub.  at  loi.  lOt.  ia  boards),  hair>bound  morocco,  tUt-edges,  3^.  13<1 9d. 

^RITTONS  CATHEDRAL  CHUTCH  OF  UNCOLN,  4to.  16  fine  plate*  by  Lk  Kkux 
(pub.  at  it.  3«.),  cloib,  1/.  U.    Royal  4to,  Larfe  Paper,  cloth,  U.  lit.  td.  fas* 

This  volume  *as  pubtlsbed  to  complete  Mr.  Britton's  Cathedrals,  and  is  wanting  in  ipoat  J 
the  sets. 

BRYAN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PAINTERS  AND  ENQRAVERa  Jl«r  Edilon.  cor- 
rccted,  irrcstly  eiilanrcd.and  continned  to  the  present  ilmr,  by  Qaoaoa  STABl.aT,£sq.,co«- 
pletr  lo  one  arye  volume,  Impl.  Hto,  aumcroiu  plaies  of  aiooograms,  2/. St. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,  Stothakd's  Illnstrated  Editfcm.  8vo.  with  17 
ezQulsitely  hrnutlful  llixutratlone  aOcr  this  dellrhtful  Artift,  executed  aa  Steel  by  Ooonaxa 
aau  others,  ulsu  numerous  eoodculs,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  1/.  l«.),  IS*. 

■  the  tame,  I  am  A  Paoora,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  S^.  s*.),  1/.  Is. 

BURNETTS   ILLUSTRATED    EDITION    OF    SIR   JOSHUA    REYNOLDS    ON 

PAlNllNO.  4to.  12  fine  plaies,  cloth  (pub  at  ^  U.),  U.  U.  ISiS 

■  the  same,  large  paper,  royal  4to,  proof  impressions  of  Plates,  cloth  (pub.  •iil.4».),tLt$, 

BYRON'S  TALES  AND  POEMS,  FiirDRif 'a  Illustrated  Edition,  with  46  Engravings  oa 

steel,  8«o,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  It.  U.),  lOt.  td. 

CANOVA'S  WORKS,  enjrraved  in  outline  by  Moses,  with  Descriptiooi  snd  •  BiograpMod 
Memoir  by  Cicoicuaii.  S  toIs.,  Imp.  Svo,  l&A  platea,  and  fine  portrait  by  WertUucCJU,  half^ 
bound  morocco  (pub.  at  6/.  12«.),  ii.  S«. 

CARTERS  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ENGLAND.  Illustrated  by  103  Copper- 

p!ate  Engravinira.  compribing  upwards  of  Tvo  thouMud  specimens.  Edited  byioKS  ftaiT> 
TOV,  Ksq.    Royal  folio  (pub.  at  i2i.  IS*.),  half-bound  morocco,  *L  4*.  Igsy 

CARTERS  ANCIENT  S'ULPTURE  AND  PAINTING  NOW  REMAINING 
IN  F.NGI  AND.  from  the  EariieBt  Period  to  \he  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  MilA  buUMlcal  and 
Critiral  Iihii>tiaitoi)K,  by  Doucs,  GovcH.  MsYaira.  Davsoit,  Toajtaa,  and  HaiTToy. 
Royal  folio,  with  i.lO  large  Engravings,  many  of  ahich  are  ^;«utUtai|f  eoUuxed  and  saTcnl 
illumiiwUd  with  gold  (pub.  at  lit  U*.),  baif-boiind  morocco,  m.  Is.  1S3S 

CARTER'S  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  and  Ancient  Buildings  in  England,  with  120 

Views,  etchrd  by  himself.    4  vols,  squai.  ISoto  (  pub.  at  tl.  2*.),  half  bkm4»ooo,  ISs  IS34 

CATUN  S  NORTH-AMERICAN  INDIANS.    S  vols.  impl.  8vo.300  Engravings  (pub.  tt 

»L  12*  6d.),  Cloth  emblematically  gilt,  W.  10*. 

CATTERMOLE'S  EVENINGS  AT  HADDON  HALL.  84 exquisite Eagrsvings  on Stcd, 

from  dealgu*  by  Llmself.    Post  Svo  (originaOy  pub.  at  1/.  11*.  6J.),  gilt  dolh,  gLt  6«^e4,  7«.  M. 

CATTERMOLF/S  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR  OF 

THE  TiM£80F  CHARLES  LAND  CROMWELL,  viith  30  bighiy-ialshed  Kugiavinga  e« 
Steel,  an.  r  Cattlkvols,  by  Rolls,  WiLUioas,  and  otber  first  rata  Aztisia*  imperial grok 
cloth  extrs.  fdlt  eilges,  IL  i«. 

CHAMBERLAINE'S  IMITATIONS  OF  DRAWINGS  firom  the  6mt  llMters  in  IJm 
Roysi  C.H  ertiun,  engraved  by  BAaTOLOssi  and  others,  impL  fel.,70  Platas  (imb.  at  IK.  iSs.), 

BAlf  bound  murocco,  gi.t  edges,  S/.  S*. 

CLAUDES  LIBER  VERITATfS.  A  Collection  of  SOO  fingjaTings  in  imitation  of  tiM 
original  Ii:a»ii.irs  of  CLAUDa,  by  Eaalom.  S  vols,  fbiio  (pub.  aS  SU,  tOs.l,  haU-bo«u»d 
BOiocco,  gill  euges,  lo^  io«. 

CLAUDE,  BEAUTIES  OF,  24  FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  containiBfaone  of  his  dmicesi 
LandncapiK,  hi-auUiully  Engraved  on  Steel,  fbUo^  with  deaateiisa  letftw«raM,  and  Pomait, 
la  a  i-orllbiio  (pub.  at  St.  lis.),  U.  it.  -m-  w 

CONSTABLES  GRAPHIC  WORKS,  many  ofthem  now  first  published,  oomprisinf  forty 
large  sii.i  l>iKa:>-il:.i>hed  Hezzutinto  Engravings  oa  fiieei,  bf  IXavi»  J*vcAa,  »i(b  eiNtt  4S- 
srnpiive  litter-piess,  eauacted  £roaa  Laaua'a  LUisof  CoaMahk*  tatto,  lulf^uud  aMSOCca^ 

gilt  edgtfa,  3c.  U«.  Ui. 

CONSTABLE.  THE  ARTIST,  (Leslie's  Memoirs  of)  indnding  hisLectnTeB»SndE4ftiBB 
vi;b  2  livautihil  Fortraiu,  and  tiie  plate  of  *«  Spring,**  demy  4to,  clotk  (pab.  at  U.  Is.),  iSs. 

COESVELTS  PICTURE  GALLERY.  Withan  introdnctioaby  MiA.aAMiao]|.  tofsl 
4to,  9m  HIatcs  beaotlfully  engraved  in  outline.  India  Proaft  (ptA.  at  S<.  !•.)»  VeK-'rft'ia* 
■Morocco,  vx\r»,il.  S$. 

KE-S  SHIPPING  AND  CRAFT.    A  series  ef  6$  briOwBt  Xtddngs,  ciuBnaMii| 

^«ttreeque,  bat  st  the  saoie  tiua  aatcasuljr  tiTwstt  Bsiirsssnlstloas  Earal  MS  (vik.  at 
Ms  Sd!)  fiUa-Vth,  If.  lis.  Srf.  ^^  '  " 


puoLisnED  cnt  sold  by  n.  a.  bobn.  9 

>)CejSP1CTUneSQUESCEI«fi¥  OF  LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY.  Khm- 
tvS    rORCICN    CATHEMALS,    MOTELS    DE    V1LLE,    TOWN     HALLS, 
iMRON ATION  or  OEome  THS  FOUBTM.  V  S™  Oimmi  KiTWML.  in  «  »flnc< 


ENGLCriELD'SISLEOFWiaHT,  Ma  (DlHi(Pklci,aiiIu«d1i3rCo{iu,nidaa*r>- 

FLAXMAH-a  HOMER.  fcinlf-HvikaiWnilCaiaHialiMU  ta  iIhUud  uJOdtihi, 
•.i.i.^uwiH  I ■■.i.ati.-i  w^inlaj, fc)  Tumi, >!»».»»« fa.»»-   ■»u.<'^iut  uu 

FUIXMANllC»C^LUS,IUiti.«IitiBllMCtaa9>i«U>w&iB.  OtloDt  IsUa  (jnh. 


CATALOGUE   OF   FEW  BOOKS, 


FLAXMAN  S  HESIOD.   Thirty'seven  beaatiful  ComponUoni  from.    Oblong  folio  (Mb* 

At  2/.  i:«.  6f/.)*  boards  I/.  1*.  ttlT 

*'  Flaxmaii'a  nncqaallcd  Compositions  ^m  Romtr,  JEseliyIvs,  and  Sesiod,  liav*  Im^ 

l>cen  the  adrolrntion  of  Europs;  of  their  timpHcHy  and  beauty  the  pen  la  quite  iacapcMt  «f 

coBveyinf  an  adequate  inpressioii." — Sir  Tkamma  Lawrautm 

FLAXMIAN'S  ACTS  OF  MERCY.  A  Series  of  Eight  ComixwitionB,  in  the  maimer  of 
Aacieot  Sculpture,  eocraved  la  Imitation  of  Uie  original  Draafnfs,  by  F.  C.  X«xwis.  OMoatt 
folio  (pub.  at  21.  It,),  balf-bouad  morocco,  lis.  mi 

FROISSART.  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF.  Serenty. four  Plates,  printedte 
Gold  and  Colours.    3  Tola  snpsr-royal  tvo,  half  bound,  uncut  (puh.  at  4/.  10a.),  3t,  ics, 

■  the  same,  large  piq>cr,  S  toIs.  royal  4to,  half-bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  10/.  10s.),  0/.  0*. 

QALERIE  DU  PALAIS  PITTI>  in  100  livroioons,  formin*^  4  thick  voli.  raper-royal  fofiot 

containing  Aoo  fine  Engravliigs,  ezocatcd  by  ths  first  Italian  ▲rtlsts,  uitli  dc*cripti»c  Irciotw 

press  In  French  (pub.  at  M/.), 111.  ttoirmce,  Ig37-.4S 

the  same,  bound  ia  4  Tola,  half-moreeco  extra,  gilt  edges,  OL 

the  same,  laboi  TAfWOL,  nuoow  sxjokb  thb  ixttsks,  ICO  UvralMiia,  Imperial  lUte 

(pub.  at  100/.),  3W.  ^      i^-«wu» 

the  same,  bound  In  4  vols,  balf-mofocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  35/. 


QELL  AND  GANOY*S  POMPEIANA,  or  the  Topography.  EdiHoes,  and  Omiuiienti  of 

PompciL  Uriginsl  Series,  wwitainlag  the  Result  of  all  the  Excavations  previous  to  ISIO,  an^aim 
elegant  edition,  in  one  vol.  royal  tvo,  with  upwards  of  100  beantlral  line  Bngnvion  ks 
GooDALi.,  Cooks,  Hbath,  Pvb,  fcc.  cloth  cxua,  U,  is. 

GEMS   OF   ART.  30  FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  after  RnrBKAiixnr,  Cutf.  Rktitoias 
PoossiN.  MbKKiu>,TxjriBKs,Couutooio,  Va«bultblx>x,  folio,  proof  Innxwaatona.  !■  natti 
foUo(pub.  ats/.b.),  W.  lU.fld.  •       -^  r  r  •Mi»«p«r«. 

GILLRAYS  CARICATURES,  printed  from  the  Original  Fhttet,  all  engrared  bylumiclf 
hetveen  1779  snd  ISIO,  comprising  the  best  Political  and  Humorous  satires  of  tl.e  Itetea  of 
Gcorre  the  Third,  la  upwards  of  COO  highly-spirited  Engravings.  In  1  large  vol.  aUaa  B>Ha 
(exacU:  aiiSform  «lth  the  original  Hogarth,  as  sold  by  the  advertiser),  half-bonnd  red  i 
extra,  gilt  ed^es,  U,  ••. 


GILPIN'S  PRACTICAL   HINTS   UPON   LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  with  tcaoe 
Bemarka  on  Domestic  Architecture.    Boyal  ivo.  Plates,  cloth  (pub.  at  l/.),  7a. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST.  ILLUSTRATED  BYRETZSCH  inMbentiftilOatlinet,  rprsl^eo 

(pub.  St  1/.  If.),  gilt  cloth,  10*.  «tf.  — •      J     in-w 

This  edition  contains  a  translation  of  the  origlaal  poem,  with  historical  and  dcacripMwi 


GOODWIN'S  DOMESTIC  ARCHrFECTURE.  A  Seriet  of  New  Deaigns  for  Manciona. 
%'ilUs.  Rectory-Hoases,  Parsonage-Houses;  Bailiff's,  Gardener's.  Gamekeeper's,  and  Park- 
Gate  Lndjrre;  Cottages  and  other  Residences,  in  the  Orrclsn,  Italian,  and  Old  Engilsh  Stvia 
of  Architecture;  with  Estimates.    2  vols.  royU  4to,  M  Plates  (pub.  at  U.  ta.),  elotfc,  a/.  iaB.irf. 

GitlNDLAY'S  (CAPT.)  VIEWS  IN  INDIA,  SCENERY,  COSTUME,  AND  ARCHI- 

'J  ECl'UIlE :  chiefly  on  the  Western  Bide  of  India.    Atlas  4to.    ConsUtiag  oT  M  most  bcmati. 
fully  coloured  Plates,  highly  finished  in  imitation  of  Drawings;  with  daneriptlTe  Lcttcr-prcat 
/ Pub.  at  171.  12*.),  half-bouiid  morocco,  gilt  edges,  •/.  9$.  lait 

This  L>  perhaps  the  most  exquisitely-coloured  voliuna  of  landscapas  ever  prodaoed. 

HAMILTON'S  (LADY)  ATTITUDES.  S6  hold  OatUne  Engraringa,  royal  4ta  fimp 
doth,  lettered  (pub.  at  It  lla.  M.),  10a.  Cd.  «        ^        ->         r 

HANSARD  S  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  ARCHERY.  Being  the  complete  History  and 
Practice  of  the  Art:  interspersed  with  numerous  Anecdotes;  forming  a  complete  Maaoal  for 
the  BovmKn  8vo.  Illustrated  by  3S  beautiful  Line  Engravings,  exquisitely  finished  by 
F.NOLKUKikXT,  PoaxBUBT,  stc  after  Designs  bj  8xb«jcajcobv  (pub.  at  U.  lis.  fd  ), giit  clotlu 
lOa.  <d. 

HARRIS'S  GAME  AND  WILD  ANIMALS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  Large  imperial 
fo.lo.  30  beautifully  coloured  Engravings,  with  M  VigneUes  of  Heads,  OIbs.  £e.  (nub  at 
10/,  lOa.),  half-morocco,  K.  6*.  -.  ••  -~~,  «*-  IP"»^^* 

HARRIS'S  WILD  SPORTS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  Imperial  8vo.  26  heantiAinT 
coloured  Ensravlngs,  sad  a  Map  (pub.  at  J/.  Sa. ),  gUt  cloth,  gUt  edges,  IL  is.  ua 

HEATH'S  CARICAirURE  SCRAP  BOOK,  on  60  sheeta,  containintc  upwards  of  1000 
Comic  Subjects,  after  Sbtmoob,  Cbvibbbabk,  Phis,  and  other  T»«»>f4  Caricatartrta. 


•blong  folio  (puh.  at  2/.  1«.),  cloth  gilt,  lU. 

This  clever  and  entrrtaiiung  volume  is  now  enlarMd  by  tea  additional  skcets,  each  com 
talninc  numerous  sub}Oets.  It  Includes  the  whole  of  Heath's  Omnium  Oatharam.  b«di  8crle*> 
Iliusiratlnns  of  Demonology  and  Witchcraft;  OU  Ways  and  New  Wars;  Kaatlcal  DictioBarv- 
Beenea  In  Ixindon ;  Sayings  and  Doinxs,  etc. ;  a  series  of  hamoronsDlastntiMM  of  l^r^mn^. 
etc.  As  a  large  and  almost  infinite  storahonse  of  hvmoor-li  stands  slsns.  T^  the  vamr 
anikt  It  would  be  fimnd  a  noct  valuable  eollectloa  at  studies:  and  to  the  ^r'"r  tiMtoa 
^orstaat  source  of  naazceptkaabU  amtMeaBenu  •— ~v      •« 


riTBI.UBCI)   OR   lini.I>   BT   H.   O.   BOHK.  •' 

HERVtV^  tT.  KJ  GN0U5H   HELICON;  «  POETS  i.t  Ihe  JMi^nlj.  C«tiiij, 
HOOARTH'SWORKSENQRAVEDBV  HIMSELF.  163HinPlitn.(iiicluJinjl1.elwi> 


COURT  OF  HENRY  THE  EtOKTH.   ASerieiefMeiqouiMjbnntiW 
Sii^'t>  pnut-td  Ii'lLi  Roril  Cti\ltc»-u  II  WlHlBi ;  rlJh  llbMilEal  mtit  Bli|»plil»l 

HOFLAND'S  BRITISH  ANGLER'S   MANUAL;  Edlltdt7g<lu>D^|nii,EN|.i  sr 

HOPE'S  COSTUME  Of  THE  ANCIENTS.  Bnrtratdd  In  npwsrti  "^  ^'J^'^,1j|^''i'j^ 
HOWARD  (FRANK)   ON    COLOUR,   m  •  M»i»i  ot*«i,  l*^^«^Adjj«.jt«  or  m, 

HOWARD'S  IHENftV,  n.  A.)  LECTURES  ON  PAINTINO.    IVIIrcred  nt  Ibe  lUii  Hi 
HOWAflOS  ^FBANKl  SPIRIT  OF^HAKS  PEA  RE.  *83_«nc  Oniliae  Pintle,  illutlnititi 


ml  Uii  IMtR-prw,  £ii  lllmlmlw  ill  ns.  td 


Howrrrs  (mart)  lives  of  the  BomsH  queens;  om.  royal  book  of 

HUNTS  (LEIOHl  BOOK  FOR  A  COHNEB j  illuilnlBl  wilh  M^c^lremcli  l^ii'ljjj} 

huntts ^examples  of  tudor  architecture  adapted  to  modeiIN 

DESIGNS  FOR  parson  (CE- houses,  alms-houses,   ere.    Rmnl 


HUNTS  OESTONS  FOR  OATC  LODGES.  QAMEKEEPERS'  COTTAGES,  ETC. 
HUNTS  ARCHirnrURA 'CAMPtSTHEi  ot  PESICNS  FOR  LODCES,  C*B. 
ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS.   ^unBro.   »  Scrdcn  illnoi. 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK'  B7Hrt,0iri:(.inth>T1uit'<rTirf!'M''ic- 
ITAUAN  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN.  Coniiilinj  of  lOaPlaln.clilrilTtainrri  bj-nAiTO- 

■snciD,  (Ut  dfti,  «.  to.  '"'      "'"         "■  11™  ■  ■  '  1111 

JAMCS'CO  PR.l  BOOK  OF  THf  PASSIONS,  iT)TilBnsiI1utntsd>ilk1<i^«did 


OATAL06T7B   OF   FEW  BOOKS, 


FLAXMAN'S  HESIOD.   Thirty-Mven  beanttful  CompontioiM  fxom.    Obkngkfiotai^ 

al  11.  i:«.  •(^).  board!  1/.  U.  Otf 

•*  Fluxmaii'i  tineqiiiillcd  CompoiltloM  ^m  Roascr,  JEscliyliu,  and  Bcalod,  have  taf 

hern  :i-e  admirntloD  of  Europe ;  of  their  aimpliclty  and  Xtetnty  the  pea  is  q«ito  iacayaMt  rf 

coaTejrinf  an  adequate  inpiaMion." — Sir  Tkomma  Lmmrente* 


FLAXMAN'S  ACTS  OF  MERCY.    A  Serie*  of  Eight  Compodlioiis,  in  Uic 
Ancient  Sculpture,  enirraved  in  Imitation  of  tlia  original  Dravtoga,  by  F.  C.  LJtw 
folio  (pub.  at  7i.  l».)t  u&lf-bouad  morocco,  Ite.  Mil 

FROISSART.  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF.  Sereaty.ftmr Pistes,  priaMa 

Gold  and  Coloura.    2  vols  aoper-rojal  S«o,  balF  bound,  oncnt  (pub.  mttL  10a.),  it,  le*. 

■  the  aamc,  large  paper,  i  eols.  rojal  4to,  bair-bonnd,  uncut  (pub.  at  IM.  Ita.),  o/.  6au 

GALERIE  DU  PALAIS  PITTI,  in  100  livraisoim,  forming  4  thick  vol*,  nper-rq^al  fbiv 
coittalitinir  6oo  fine  Engravlnge,  ezacatcd  by  the  flrit  Italian  ArtlstSa  «iiJi  daarriptitc  lUf 
prcas  in  French  (pub.  at  M/.),  111.  Flmnmce,  HIT  II 

the  aante,  bound  in  4  Yola.  halT-moreeco  extra,  gOt  edgei,  liL 

the  aante,  larsb  rarBH,  rmoov  mtOMM  tbx  lxttsks,  leo  UTimlMMH,  faspctlal  M^ 

(pub.  at  100/.),  M/. 
the  aame,  bound  in  4  yoU.  half-morocco  extra,  gilt  cdgea,  SS/. 


QELL  AND  GANOY*S  POMPEIANA,  or  the  Topography,  Edifices,  snd  Om«Mccti«r 
Pompeii.  Uri^inal  Soriea,  eontainiaf  the  Result  of  all  the  ExcavationaprrvioHa  to  mt.  ■■■»< 
elegant  edition,  in  ono  toI.  roral  fro,  with  upvarda  of  100  bcautiAil  lAam  "^^MfnilmM  ki 
GooDALL,  CooKK,  Hbath,  Pyb,  kc.  cloth  cxua,  U,  la.  ^^ 

OEMS   OF   ART.  30  FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  after  RxMBmAHOT,  CuTp,  Rktpoim. 

Poox.iix.  MbnBii.o,TKXiBKa,Couuto«io,  Vaxcultbldb,  folio,  proof  tnMn8afaMia.iaMM. 
foUo  (pub.  at  8/.  Sf.),  U.  114.  W.  '  '      '^ 

GILLRAY'S  CARICATURES,  printed  from  the  Original  Phitet,  all  eonmred  byluMdf 
hetveen  1779  and  1810,  eonipriaing  the  beat  Political  and  Humoroua  aatlrca  of  tLc  Reten  ef 
Oeorre  llie  Third,  in  upwards  of  600  bifhij-apirlted  Engiaviata.  In  1  Ion*  ^oi  d,-  ^- 
(exacU:  aiiiform  «ith  the  oiiglnal  Hogarth,  as  sold  bj  the  adTarti««r),  Waif-y^wM  cod  j 
extra,  gilt  edijea,  U,  S*. 

GILPIN'S  PRACTICAL   HINTS   UPON   LANDSCAPE   QARDENINa  with 
Remaika  on  Doncatie  Architecture.    Royal  tvo,  Platea,  cloth  (pah.  at  II.),  7«. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  RETZSCH  in86  besotifU  OutUiiciL  rafsl4to 

(pub.  all/.l«.),  gilt  cloth,  lOf.W.  ^    wjMw, 

'Ihis  edition  contains  a  translatioa  oftho  origlaal  poem,  with  historical  aad  Aaacripilsvaata^ 

GOODWIN'S  DOMESTIC  ARCHFTECTURE.  ASeriet  of  New  Designs  for  ITanrisai. 

Villas.  Hertory-Houaea,  Parsonage-Houies ;  Bailiff's,  Gardcner'B,  Oanckeep«r*o,  andPatt^ 
Gate  lAidpt*;  Cottaxe aand  otber  Resldencea,  in  the  Grecian,  Italian,  and  OM  Ebk^IA  Snte 
of  Architecture;  with  Eatimatas.    2  vols,  royal  4to,M  Plates  (pob.at  M.le.),  eloik,  a/TtftTw. 

GitlNDLAY'S  CCAPT.)  VIEWS  IN  INDIA,  SCENERY,  COSTUME.  AND  ARCHh 

lECTUUK ;  chieflr  on  the  Western  Bide  of  India.    Atlas  4(o.    ConaUtinr  oTM  most  haMnM. 

ful!>-  coloured  Plates,  highly  flnislied  in  imitation  of  Drawings;  vith  dsacnptlra 

/  Vi.h.  at  13^  12«.),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edgea,  U.  9$. 

Tliia  la  perhapa  the  most  exquiaitcly-coloured  toIubm  of  laadscapas  crar 


HAMILTON'S  (LADY)  ATTITUDES.    S6  hold  Oatline  Engravings,  xoysl  4tQ.  fin 
cloth,  lettered  (pub.  at  U  lU.  M.),  Iff.  Cd.  •-»       ^      '•»*  —i' 

HANSARD  S  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  ARCHERY.  Being  the  complets  IFttttvyssd 

leroua  Anecdotes;  fomlog  a  complois  Msmh  Ibr 


Practice  or  the  Art:  interaperscd  wiib  numerous, 
the  Boiinn»n      S*o.     I" 
Ekolkuk^bt,  PojaxBt 
10*.  <d. 


iDicrapersca  who  numeroua  Anecooies;  lomiog  a  complois  MaMol  Ibr 

Illustrated  by  3S  beautifol  Line  Engraeibg*,  ezqalsltoly  flalahad  hr 

ftUBT,  ate  after  Designs  by  STBruAXorv  (ptih.  at  U.  lu.  6d  KgLlSstlC 

HARRIS'S  GAME  AND  WILD  ANIMALS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  Lsns  iamerU 
ro:io.  30  heaoiifuUy  coloured  Bngravinga,  with  M  Ylgnauea  of  Heads,  Sklas.  Ce.  f  uS.  aa 
101.  Ite.),  lialf.morocco.  II.  6a.  -,  .  — ,       mh,  «c  ipas^ 

HARRIS'S  WILD  SPORTS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  Imperial  8vo.  K  beivtiMiT 
coloured  Ensravlnga,  aad  a  Map  (pub.  at  24.  2a. ),  gUt  cloth,  gUt  edges,  IC  tt.  jg^ 

HEATH'S  CARICATURE  SCRAP  BOOK,  on  60  sheets,  containinjt  vpvsids  of  1000 
Comic  SuKjecta,  after  SxTMOVR,  Cbviksuavk,  PuiB,  and  other       *  - 

ob!onc  folio  (pub.  at  2/.  2*.),  cloth  gilt,  Ite. 

Thiaclcrer  and  entertaining  Tolume  la  now  enlarged  by  tan  addltioaal  ahaets,  each 
talnine  numrrooa  auhlscta.  It  includas  the  whole  of  Heath'a  Omalam  Gatttanrai,  Wik  flb. 
Illusintiiina  of  Demonology  aad  Witchcraft;  Old  Waya  and  New  Wars;  Kantlcal  FlriliMnTi* 
gcenea  lu  London ;  Sayings  and  Dolnxs,  etc. ;  a  seriea  of  hoaoroas  UlastratlMM  of  Pravaste 
etc.  Aa  a  Lirga  and  alaiost  inftnlte  atorahouae  of  htunoor  tt  standa  sioBs.  Tm  tha  va^v 
arilkt  it  would  be  Amnd  a  most  Yaluahle  collectloa  ol  stndics;  and  to  tiM  ^r^*^  ckatos 
coratant  source  of  ttaazceptlooabU  amaaemeou  ' 


PUBLISHED   OR   HOLD   BY   H.   O.   BOHN.  •> 


HERVErS  (T.  K.)  ENGUSH  HEUCON;  or  POFTI^  «f  tlic  Tfineteentli  Century, 
9fo,  lUnstnted  with  IS  bMuUfal  StMl  £Df imTinfa,  doth.  fUt  edgei.  (pub.  at  II.  !«.}•  9». 

HOGARTH'S  WORKS  ENGRAVED  BY  HIMSELF.  163  fine  Plates,  (iiicluJinp  the  two 
vtli-knowu  *'iupprcss«d  Plat«a/'>  wtlh  tUbonie  Letter-prcH  D<:Krlptlon*,  l<v  J.  Nichols. 
AtlM  folio  (pnb.  at  M/.),  half^booad  morocco,  gUt  back  and  tdgca,  vlth  a  secret  pocket  for 
•oppressed  plates,  71.  7<. 

HOLBEIN'S  COURT  OF  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH.  ASerieiof  SOexqtiUitclybeniitifcl 
Fortr^ita,  cnfravrd  by  BAftTOLOUX,  CoorxR.  and  other*,  in  imitation  of  the  uritfinal 
Drswliifs  pretenred  in  the  Rots!  Collection  at  Windsor;  vlih  IlUtorlcai  and  Ui<>!;ra(*h!ral 
Letter-preas  by  Somvxd  X^dox,  Eiq.  Publiehed  by  JoHX  CiiAMBBaLAiKX.  Imperiji)  4to, 
(pub.  at  lU,  lir.),  half-boond  morocco,  full  gilt  back  and  edges,  M.  l&t.  id.  l«ia 

HOFLANDS  BRITISH  ANGLER'S  MANUAL;  Edited  by  Edward  Jemk,  Ewj. ;  or 
the  Art  of  AnnHiiR  in  Kngiand,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland;  torladiitg  a  Plaestorial  Accnont 
o(  the  principal  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Trout  Streams;  with  Instructions  in  Fly  Fiidiinr,  Trr-iilnj;, 
and  Anglint  of  every  Deseriptioa.  With  upwarda  ol  to  exualvite  PUtes,  miuy  of  «tiicb  aro 
bigbly>Dnitbed  Landscapes  engruTed  on  Steel,  the  remainder  beautifully  engraved  on  Wood, 
•vo,  elegant  in  gilt  dotn,  lit, 

HOPE'S  COSTUME  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.  Ulnftwted  in  upwards  of  820  bcnntifully- 
enirniTed  Plates,  contaroing  ReprcHentntions  of  Kgrp^^^n,  Greek,  and  Roman  llaiilis  and 
Dresses.  3  vols,  royal  ivo,  Ncv  Edition,  vith  nearly  »  additional  Plates,  boards,  reduced 
to  71,  M.  1S41 

HOWARD  (FRANK)  ON  COLOUR,  u  •  Mxaxi  or  Axt.  being  an  Adaptation  of  the 
Experience  of  Profceeora  to  the  practice  of  Amatenrs,  illustrated  by  11  coloured  Plates, 
post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  s«. 

In  this  able  volume  are  shown  the  ground  colours  in  which  the  mnxi  celebrated  painters 
worked.  It  is  very  valuabio  lo  the  connoisseur,  as  well  as  the  student,  iu  paiuiiug  and 
water-colour  drawing. 

HOWARD'S  (HENRY,  R.  A.)  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING.  IVIircred  ntthe  Ro\:ii 
Academy,  with  a  Memoir,  by  his  bon,  Fxaxk  Uowakd,  large  post  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  M.  IHlB 

HOWARD'S  (FRANK)  SPIRIT  OF  SHAKSPEARE.  483  fine  Outline  PUtrs,  illustnitire 

of  all  the  principal  Incidents  la  the  Dramas  of  our  national  Bard,  i  vols,  Svo,  (pub.  at  lu.  S«.) 

cloth.  2/.  U.  19-^7—321 

•^*  The  493  Plates  may  be  had  wlthoat  the  lott«r>preas,  for  lUastrating  all  Svo.  editions  of 

Shakspcare,  for  IL  \l».  M. 

HOWITTS  (MARY)  LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  QUEENS ;  o»,  KOYAL  BOOK  OF 
BEAUTY.  Illustiated  with  2S  eplendid  Portraits  of  the  ttuecns  of  England,  by  tlir  first 
Artists,  engraved  on  Steel  under  the  direction  of  Cmaxlxs  Uxath.  Imperial  »vo,  very  lichly 
boubd  in  crimson  doth,  gilt  edges,  1/.  lis.  6d. 

HUNTS  (LEIGH)  BOOK  FOR  A  CORNER  J  illiutratal  with  SO  cxtrcnicly  bcautiriil 
Wood  Engravings  from  Des^na  by  HVLXX  and  Fxaxxlix.  Post  Svo.,  cloth,  5«.  isSl 

HUNTS  EXAMPLES  OF  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE  ADAPTED  TO  MODERN 
HABITATIONS.    Royal  «to,  37  Plates  (pnb.  at  x/.  a«.),  half  morocco,  II.  U, 

HUNTS  DESIGNS  FOR  PARSON AOE-HOUSES»  ALMS-HOUSES,  ETC.  Bnr.nl 
4to,  21  Plates  (pub,  at  II.  Is.),  half  morocco,  14«.  I'til 

HUNTS  DESIGNS  FOR  GATE  LODGES,  GAMEKEEPERS'  COTTAGES.  ETC. 
Royal  4to.,  n  Plates,  (pub.  at  1/.  U.),  half  morocco,  14«.  ISH 

HUNTS  ARCHITETTURA  TCAMPESTRE;  o»,  DESIGNS  FOR  LODGES,  GAR- 
DEMEKS*  UOV8E8.  xxc,  IN  THE  ITALIAN  STYLE.  13  Platea.  royal  4to.  (pnb.  at 
1M(.),  hall  morocco,  14s.  '  j»S7 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS.  SqiuuvSro.  S4  Bcrdcrs  illnmi. 
nated  in  Oold  and  Colo«Bs,aad  4  benxttftU  Mlxlrtawa,  richly  Onumented  Binding  (pub.  at 
U.Sa.),  ISs.  ^  1M« 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK.  By  Mn.  Owkn,  with  a  m^tnry  of  Xeerllc- 
work,  by  the  Covxtbm  of  WuTox,  Coloured  Platce,  poet  ivo.  (pnb.  at  Its. ),  gilt  ci«>th,  ft>.  1B17 

ITALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN.  ConiiaUnf  of  100  Phrtet.  chiefly  engraved  hy  IUrto- 
Lozzi,  aAer  the  original  PIrtnres and  Dnwings of  OvBmctxo,  Micuakl  Akoxlo.  Dombmi- 
riiiKo.  ANKinALX,  LvDovico.  aad  AaosTtxo  CanAcet.  Prxrao  da  Cobto^a.  Cablo 
Mabatti.  and  others,  in  the  CoUeetlea  of  Her  Ml^}otty.  Imperial  4to.  (pub.  at  IM.  io«.)f  *>*)' 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  3/.  3«.  -»  r  tr  im 

4AM *:S'  (G  P  R.)  BOOKOFTHE  PASSIONS,  myd 9m, {noBtratedwith  16 f^andid 
Lloe  Engravlnxs,  after  DnwIftB  bv  B»WAai>Cotraaoox.i>.STBViiAXorT,  Cualox,Kxxmt 
MKADowa,  and  JxxKiva ;  •agraved  and*  tko  svpcriMendeace  of  Ckaxjjw  Hxatu.    Mev 


and  Improved  •dltios  (jast  pahttited^,  aJagMt  u  gift  t\^\  gilt  edgoe  (pah.  at  IL  lla.  W.), 
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MMESON'S  (MRS.)  BCALmES  CT  THE  COUflT  OF  CHARLES  THE  SCCONd. 
viiti  t)ir>r  Portratt*  after  ttiB  Pbtrb  Lblv  »md  otlMr  caalAMit  Paliiicn;  Uiuatradlair  th«  Ji'mfM 
o(  Plmim,  Evklyii,  Ci.arkndov,  kc  A  ntrv  edttiitD, eonsldcnihlT  vnlarfred,  «iih  an  Id;:*-. 
doctorv  Kasa^  a-id  additK>n«l  Anecdotes.  ImperUI  tve,  illvatrated  bj  Si  bcsulirul  PariaalM 
Ci>n>)Mikiii|r  tli«  »bol«  oi  the  e«'rbiat«d  «uK«  m  Patntings  Iqf  Lblt,  prcacrred  In  ch«  WfndMi 
Gal  riy,  and  acvtraJ  (foai  tb«  DvTonablrc,  Oreareaor,  and  Altkorp  OaUwfM.  entvm  glU  eiot^ 
li.  it. 

tLe  same,  hnpcrial  tro,  with  Imdiagtro^  fayrewigii*,  cxtta  ffUcloCh,  (Ut  edcea.  Si.  13i 


JONES'S  (OWEN)  ILLUMINATED  BOOKS  Of  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  with  Hislo. 
rlcal  und  I>«!8rr1ptive  lrtterprrs»  by  Kokl  I.' vmphbets.  Illustrated  hj»  lar^  PlaAMi,  spice- 
did.y  prinitfd  lii  |to:d  and  colours,  comptUins  some  of  the  flDe«t  Euuuplcs  of  Iltanilp»t<4 
>l4iiii.srri|>(sor  the  Middle  Area,  particalarljr  rtatlaa  and  Freneb.  AtUa  foQo,  hgirtniutij 
haU-bouud  Diorocco,  gilt  edges  ip«>b.  at  IG^  16*«)i  ^  **• 

KINGSBOROUGHS  (LORD)  ANTK^UfTIES  OF  MEXICO,  «>mi»fi*iii^  rae^imike 
or  Audi  lit  Mexhaii  Paliitlogsaiid  HIcruglrpbics,  prvsenred  In  fbe  Rnjal  Litir»il4>«  of  Puia, 
];etil<i,  Dresden.  Vienna;  Ibe  Vailean  and  fbe  Bonciao  Mnseufn,  at  Rome;  die  Insttt<rW  U 
J'.o!oirii« ;  tbe  llndlciaB  Lihrary  •(  Otfoid :  and  tarioos  ottiers ;  Ibe  creater  |Mirt  Im«1i«c^ 
Also,  the  Alonati.entsor  New  hpain,  hv  M.  uupaix,  liiufttrated  hy  apvaids  of  leoe  •taewsis 
and  bi|(iil]r  inieresiinf  Plates. aecureteir  copied  fr«ai  tb*oristB*livb)r  A.  AmLl«*,  • 
rial  fuUo,  very  neatly  balf  boiuid  atorocce,  gilt  edges  (t»ttb.  at  lint.),  3U. 


tlie  Fame.  9  voh.  wrra  thb  Pi,atb»  »ttAwruvvt.r  oosj»vmM9,  Iwirboaad 


gill  edges,  (pub.  at  310/.),  6s/. 

I  be  two  Addltloaal  Volumes,  now  flrst  publlabed,  and  iMwing  the  mh  an4  9th  ef  Iks 


«bole  »oik,  ntay  be  bad  aeparatcly,  lo  complete  Um  fDrmar  aeTea,  in  red  W«fite^  tm  fatmtt.f 
dune  up,  12/.  Va. 

KNIGHTS  (HENRY  GALLY)  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHfTECTURE  OT  fTALY. 
FROM  TIIE  TIME  OF  CONSTANTI^E  TO  THE  FIFrEENTH  CENTURY.  Wiib  «« 
Iittimlurtion  and  lext.  Impciial  folio.  FirU  Series,  containing  40  beautiful  and  lilglifr  l«if  • 
r^»tit<K  Virms  nf  Eccle>iastlcal  Bulkllugs  in  Italyt  eereral  of  «bicb  are  cxpematvelj  IUwijat«4 
ill  gold  stid  ro;ours,  balf-bound  morocco,  i/.  As.  IMS 

fc'rrofd  ai'ii  Concluding  Series,  cnnlsining  41  beantlfnl  andblghly  Interestlmt  Tleve  of  Ecrle- 
sUuttsai  rui'diiifps  in  It^ly,  arranged  in  Cbronological  Older;  wttk  Deacripme  I  afiai  fiiaa 
laiperiai  fo.lo,  balf-bouad  asorocco,  H.  is.  ISi4 

KNIGHTS  PICTORIAL  LONDON.  C  roU.  Loondui  3  Uiick  UudaooM  vob.,  iaperia] 
tvo,  Uiu&trateu  liy  CM  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  S/.  3«.),  clotb  glit),  li.  lHa.  la«l-4t 

LANDSEER'S  (SIR  EDWIN)  ETCHINGS  OF  CARNIVOROUS  ANffMALS»    Obm- 

prising  3R  snMccta.  chiefly  tarty  vorka  o  this  talented  Artist,  etched  l»  Ue  broclier  Vbojus 
cr  his  Father,  (aooM  hUheito  BBpiikUihed),  with  letter^preea  DcactlpttoBa,  teyal  «in^  ehith. 

1/.  Is.  ltd 

LONDON.  ~  WILKINSON'S  LONDINA  ILLUSTRATA:  on,  GRAPniC  AKO 
HISTORICAL  ILLURTIlATIONfl  of  t^e  most  Intercstlneand  Ciarlwie  A rchff«t-tw»|  Maea- 
Dienta  of  tite  City  and  Suburbs  of  London  aitd  WestaiinMer,  r.  g,  Monasteikta,  Ck«fChes» 
Ckailtabie  F^indatlons,  Palacea,  Halle,  Conrta.  Preceeelotis,  Pldeee  ol  euly  AesvseaieMs, 
1  hraties,  and  Old  Ilonaes.  1  vnla.  hnperlal  4to,  eontalaine  Vn  CopMrp^atv  fiiwinilafin.  aith 
Historical  and  Pescriptive  Letter-press  (pub.  at  34/.  St.),  hslf-boand  uorucco,  tL  fa.     Ui9- Jl 

LOUDON'S  EDITION  OF  REPTON  ON  LANDSCAPE  OAin>CN<HQ  AND 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTVRS.  Mew  SditiM,  SM  Wood  Cats,  Portsait,  thick  tevw  ala* 
lettered  (pnb.  at  1/.  10s.),  IS*. 

MARCENYDE  GHUY,  CEUVRES  DE,  crntriMnt  different  Mormraxd*Ilkt<iirci.TlBr. 
trslu,  Pa}-sages.  Bataiiles,  etc.,  «tth  above  M  remarkably  Ane  Envravlnca.  aller  Pahnli^i  *<f 
PopsatK,  Vakdyck,  RxmbxawT,  sad  others,  tael«dlnf  Portraits  ef  Char.'ce  I.,  the  Mall  of 
Orleans,  kc.  fine  impresstona.  Imp.  4to,  half  bound  morocco  (pub.  at  */.  fa.),  U.  iCa.  ^Mta^  ifU 


MARTIN'S  CIVIL  COSTUME  OF  ENQLAIID.  from  the  Ccwqiiot  to  fbe  TntnA 
Period,  fVom  Tapcstrr.  MBS.,  Ac.  Rnyal  4to,  CI  Flates,  beautifttlly  lUundMted  la  GaM  ••>! 
Colottsv,  clotb,  gut,  U.  Us.  M.  IMI 

MEYRICK'S  PAINTED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR, 

a  Critical  Inquiry  into  Aactent Armour  aa  it  existed  In  Eoro|ie,  hat  partitularh  In  Kwawi, 
from  the  Nermaa  Cenauest  to  tlie  R^ga  of  Chavlee  II.,  vith  a  Olaaeery,  eie.  hy  Bix  ajjie^a 
Rvan  Mbtbicx,  LL.D.»  F.9.A.,  etc.,  acw  and  meufly  Improved  Bdiito«.  runsiaed  ami  en- 
Isnted  throMgboot  hy  the  Anihor  himeelf,  vita  the  aaahtiaare  of  Lkeaaty  aad  AsUi 
>neada   (Albbkt  wat«  ete.)  S  ve4e.  Imperial  tte,  lUaetvaied  hy  omm*  tbaa  |«* 

ap^cndldly  Illuminated,  mostly  la  gold  and  si.ver.  exhil*iiln|t  same  of  Ae  tosat  Apo 

«xls':iiig  In  England;  also  a  nev  Plate  of  the  Tournament  of  Locks  ami  Keja  (pah.  •&  f**l 
iwif  hound  meteeee,  gUl  edgea.  Ml.  Ms.  !§,# 

■fh  WAirav  8COCT  i«at)f  daecrlh^a  Ma  CeOgrHou  aa  **  tnt  t»eom9AMMmut  AJUnmi.* 


EYRK^K'S  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  Ik  ARMOVR 

ti  the  Co:leciloa  of  Ooodrleh  Court,  iso  Kogravings  by  Joa.  8iLki.xoK,  t  v<^a.  h4W  (^ak 
•iUI  111.),  half iMiecco,  tap  cdfea|U^M.iU.  Od.  "-^  li^ 


TVBLianKTi  OH  s< 


I  a.  a.  BOHK 


MILLlNOtN'S  INCItNT  UNEStTED  MONUMENTS;  fflinjinlinii  PkidImI  Gn»k 
hie  ^SES,  CANDEUSIU,   LAMM  TDIPOOB.   PATEtlX, 


in  Lira  mil  Tima  ciT  Ihn  Enit 


S  THE  BEIGH  or  m^DERICX 


KCnmiALo 


t-^^S-^^^K^""'' 


.  ls.  .n  iltWHtnsCanm.niflMiriii 
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PINELLI'S  ETCHINGS  OF  ITALIAN  MANNERS  AND  COSTUME,  iadudingliii 
Carnival,  Banditti,  fcc,  S7  PUtea,  Imperial  4to,  balf-bouod  morocco,  Ut.  Mamm,  MM 


PUGIN'S  GLOSSARY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  ORNAMENT  AND  COSTUME: 

aetttng  forth  the  Ortgln,  Hiatorjr,  and  8i|rniOcatlon  of  the  Tarioiu  Emblcma.  Derlre*,  and 
SjrfnlK>lical  Colours,  peculiar  to  Christian  Desifna  of  the  Middle  Agei.  llluiitrated  hjr  Bcarlf 
•j  Plates,  splendidly  printed  in  gold  and  colours.  Rojal  4to,  half  morocco  extra,  top  cdMi 
Kilt,  6/.  «*. 

PUGIN'S  ORNAMENTAL  TIMBER  GABLES,  selected  from  Antrient  Examplei  in 
Knslandacd  Normandy.    Rojral  4to,  SO  Plates,  clotb,  If.  1«.  UM 

PUGIN'S  EXAMPLES  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  lelectcd  from  Anciemt 
rdincei  in  England:  consisting  of  Plans,  EKvsiions,  Sections,  and  Parts  at  IatT|;e,  %Uk 
lliatioriral  and  I>escriptlTe  letter-press,  Illustrated  by  3M  Engravinft  hy  Ls  ILsvx,  3  vols.  4t«k 
(pub.  at  i:/.  12f.)  cloth,  Cf.  C«.  lui 

PUG'N'S  GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS.  90  fine  Plates,  drawn  on  Stone  by  J.B.  HiLV>uro 
and  others.    Royal  4to,  half  morocco,  8f.  3«.  Um 

PUGIN  S  NEW  WORK  ON  FLORIATED  ORNAMENT,  with  SO  Plates,  apleadidiT 

prill' cd  in  Gold  aikd  Colours,  royal  4to,  elegantly  boond  in  cloth,  with  rich  golJ  oraai&tBti, 
(pub.  ats/.s*.),  il.U. 

RADCLIFFE'S  NOBLE  SCIENCE  OF  FOX-HUNTING,  for  the  nsc  of  Sportsmen.  loral 
Svo,  nearly  40  beautiiUl  Wood  Cots  of  Hunting,  Hounds,  ttc.  (pub.  at  1^.  a*.},  cloth  ctH. 
Ids.  td.  itM 

RICAUTI'S  SKETCHES  FOR  RUSTIC  WORK,  including  Bridses.  Park  and  Gardea 

Buildings,  Seals  and  Furniture,  vith  Descriptions  and  Kslimatos  of  the  BaikUan.  )icv 
Edition,  royal  4to,  18  Plates,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  16«.),  U*. 

RETZSCHS   OUTLINES  TO   SCHILLER'S    "FIGHT  WITH  THE  DRAQON." 

lloyal  4 to,  containing  lb  Plates,  engrared  by  Moaas,  stiff  corera,  7*.  td. 

RETZSCH  S  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  SCHILLER'S  "  FRIDOUN/'  Boyal  4to^  coataiiH 

lug  8  Ptates,  eugraved  by  Mosas,  stiff  covers,  4«.  6d. 

REYNOLDS'  (SIR  JOSHUA)  GRAPHIC  WORKS.  S00beanUfulEiigraTing8(comnri». 
ing  nearly  400  subjects,)  after  this  delitrbtful  painter,  engraved  oa  Steel  bj  S.  W.  Rsnioua. 
3  vols,  lOiio  (pub.  at  SC/.),  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  III.  lis. 

ROBINSON'S  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE :  being  a  Series  of  Desifms  for  Ornamental 
Cotta^T's.  in  96  Platea,  vith  Estimates.  Pouiih,  greatly  improved,  Edltioa.  Boyal  i» 
(pub.  ut  4/.  4«.),  half  morocco,  it.  it. 

ROBINSONS    NEW  SERIES  OF  ORNAMENTAL  COTTAGES  AND   VILLA& 

M  Plates  by  Harsixo  and  Allox.    Koyal  4to,  half  morocco,  2/.  2i. 

ROBINSON'S  ORNAMENTAL  VILLAS.  9C  Plates  (pub.  at  il.  4$.)  half  mon>cco,  SI  Sa. 

ROBINSON'S  FARM  BUILDINGS.  56  Plates  (pub.  at  21. 24.)  half  morocco,  1/.  lU  U. 

ROBINSON'S  LODGES  AND  PARK  ENTRANCES.  48  Plates  (pub  at  3/.  Ss.X  half 
n.orocco,  1/  lU.  W.  v*  /» 

ROBINSON'S  VILLAGE  ARCHITECTURE.  Fourth  EdiUou,  mith  additional  Plate. 
41  Plates  (pub.  at  If.  IGi),  half  bound  uniform,  If.  ii. 

ROBINSONS  NEW  VITRUVIUS  BRtTANNICUS:  or.  Vieirs,  Plans  and  EkratiBM 
of  EnffM^li  Mansions,  vis.,  Wobnm  Abbey,  Hatfield  Hunse,  and  Hardvlcke  UaH*  also 
Caaiiobcry  Houre,  by  Johk  BaiTTOX,  impcrinl  folio,  M  fine  Engraviun.  bv  La  kcvx 
(pub.  at  la.  !&».),  hair  morocco,  gUtedgc*.  »L  l»a.  td.  •  •     ^    -^      i$o 

ROYAL  VICTORIA  GALLERY,  eompriving  S3  beautiful  Engrarings,  ailer  Pictures  at 
BUCKINGHAM   PALACE,  particularly  RaMaaairDT,  the  OsTJtoas,  Tkvikiu.  Oaajaa 
Douw.  Pom,  CtTYP,  RKTKOLoa,  TiTiAK,  and  Robens  ;  engraved  by  ORKATnacn   S.  ▼ 
RavxoLos,  PKBsavRT,  BuaxBT,  ftc;  vUh  lattar  press  by  Ltaaaix.  roral  4to.  fMhw  ^ 
4/.  4r.),  hall  morocco.  U.  lit.  td.  r  ^  -^  "»/«  «».  ipM.  m 

SCHOLA  ITAUCA  ARTIS  PiCTORI^,  or  Engrarinn  of  the  finest  Pictures  in  the  Gal. 
leriis  at  Home,  imperial  folio,  consisting  of  40  bcauUhil  EngraTings  after  MtcKasL  Axamuw 
ItAniAEL,  Titian,  CAaACCi,  Ouido,  Par3Iioiaho,  etc.  by  VoLrATO  aad  others  Am  lk»! 
preisjoiis,  half-booad  autrocco  (pub.  at  lU.  10«.),  Si.  U«.  cd.  MmmmlSt 

SHAW  S  SPECIMENS  OF  ANCIENT  FURNITURE.  75  Plates,  drawn  trom  exiatiM 
authorises,  «itb  dcscriptloas  by  Sia  Samokl  R.  Maraicx,  KJl..  mediam  4t0w  -^i**.-^--.*^ 
at  2L 1*.),  U.  lU.td.  »  .  «-.  m%^  piMB  ifm, 

the  same,  with  a  portion  of  the  plates  coloured,  medium  4to.  (pub.  at  4i:  4«.>,  St.  Ik.  MLI. 
—  the  same^  Imparial  4to,  large  paper,  with  all  the  PUtos  flaaly  eolouiv^,  (pub.  at  ma,  m.^ 

--—the aaoM,  faaporial 4to.  larga P*P«r»    Uh  tho  whole  of  tba  Platas  extra  flalsliad  te 


IF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  [mm 


AHArvb  ALI-HA'jErs,  i^UMERALS.  AND  DEVICES  OF  TUl  MIDDLE  AOES, 

SIIAWS  HANO-gOOK  OF  MCDIIEVAL  ALPHABETS  AND   DEVICE^  1"'":  * 

SHA«VS  SPECIMENS  OFTHE  DETAILS  OF  EUZASrrHAN  ARCHITECTUne. 

Wlll4eKIIl>IHii>k]rT.H»Li.KH..Mh*i'-.  (In.  tuudi  Ipai.  al  It.  u),  IL  ]l-,  ai. 
tii>H»r,lucar>«it,  Isptilil  «•■  piosl  jiim  «  lidU  i»(B,  Mm*  enlourtj  iiMib.  M 

SHAWS£NCVCLOP«DIAOFORNAMEr*T.MlMI"i»ril"f"i"tlit[«lf"t"il'>»l 
SHAWSSPeciMENSOFOnNAMENTALMETALWORK,""l''nplnl«,fl"  l»«nl< 


(H*W«CI-AilElfSBOOK,otnr«glit».mJB^ft«OlL.  ..    .t 

IV  ANO  BRIDOEN-SDESiaNSFOtFURNrTURE,  " r 

-<nib.,»^ui»,.<i|il<i>(H'-'l  »i.i»t.h.li-M«M,  u^.ii',  II.  1 1.,  i..'.  n» 

'S  LUTON  CHAPEL  II* ArtbilKMnuidOrm'uBM.IllBniilnlliiiarf'ln of ^1 


1  IC.  J.)  HISTORICAL  AND   LITERARV  CURIOBITIE),    Ccnif.ifat  ol 
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SMITH'S   ANCIENT  COSTUME  OF  GREAT  MITAIfl  AND  HltLANO.    ¥«■ 

the  7Ui  to  the  Ibtb  Centunr,  viih  Ufaitorical  i  lu*tniiioiM.  fkillo,  «ltk  tS  eoioarad  p:mMmm  IDa- 
mtnated  vith  Gold  and  Silver,  aad  highly  fintabwl  (iwOw  «i  Mi.  IM.),  turif  bovad  ■mnrri 
c&tra.  gi;t  edges.  3^  13«.  M. 

SPORTSMAN'S  REPOSITORY:  cwnprifhipaserretofh'jMr-lliilBlied  LtaeBujfTwrhif^ 
rrprekeiitinir  tbc  l!urM  end  ibe  Dor,  In  all  Uielr  Tarietln.  by  the  r»lelinit«4  — yiawer  loma 
Scott,  from  origiael  paiatlnfts  hv  RciB»iile,  Ollpia,  Mubbe,  Cooper,  end  Lewt— er,  aeca^ 
nanied  br  a  comprehensive  DeecrtpUon  br  the  Author  of  the  **  Britbih  PleM  Spone,**  Ma,  vllh 
27  Unre  topper  Plates,  and  aanetous  Woodcuts  by  Boraelt  aad  others  (puk.  ttt  IL  IM,  ML), 
cloih  gilt.  U.  l«. 

STORER'S  CATHEDRAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.    4f«ii. 

Svo,  «iib  s:6  eugravinga  (pub.  at  7/.  10«.)t  balf  morocco,  9i.l3i.id. 

STOTHARD'S  MONUMENTAL  EFHGIEA  OF  GREAT  BRTTAIM.    147  IwMrtiAiOf 

flniihed  Eicliinp,  all  ofahlih  are  more  or  Iom  linied,  a..d  some  oftbeai  higdUlj  (ihmlaafiad  Is 
gold  and  colours,  «Ith  Uiatorteal  OescriptioBs  and  latradoelioB*  Igr  K«nr<.    VMi»  Cpdh.al 

IM.J,  half  morocco,  9L  S«. 

■  or  on  larve  paper,  Platee  lUaailBated  (pvh.  at  Stf.),  UL  lU, 

STRUTTS  sVlvA  BRITANNiCA  ET  SCOTICA;  or  Portniti  oC  Forest 

guished  for  their  Antiquity,  Macnitude,  or  Beauty,  comprising  M  very  larga  mmA  

painurs'  Etchings,  imperUl  folio  (pub.  at  M.  9i.),  half  omkocco  extra,  gilt  edgaa,  tf."itBk 

STRUTTS  DRESSES  AND  HABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENQLANOL  from 
the  EaublUhment  of  the  Ssxons  in  Britain  to  the  present  tirt.e;  «i:h    an  hisfoneal 


CritUal  Inquiry  into  every  branch  of  Costume.  New  and  grrally  kBpi»fe<  BdldBa,  vHlil  Cvl> 
tieal  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  J.  R.  Plakcmb',  Esq.,  P.B.A.  i  vole,  nural  «to,  lU  FlalnL 
cloth,  «/  u.    Ihc  Plates  coloured,  7/.  7«.    llie  PUtes  splendidly  lUuBiiBalcd  1b  gold,  s&vei;, 


STRUTTS    REGAL  AND    ECCLESIASTICAL  ANTiqUITIES   OT   CliQLANO. 

Containing  the  most  antaentle  Represenutions  of  all  the  Kng Im  Moaarcha  ttwm  BtfvaH  the 
Confessor  to  Henry  the  Eighth :  loeether  with  many  of  the  Great  Peraoaagaa  thai  were  eari- 
•  ncnt  under  their  several  Rcignii.  Mew  and  greatly  Improved  EdltloB,  hy  J,  B.  PLaaCMB', 
Ksq..  F.8.A.  Royal  4to,  7S  Piatas,  cloth,  s£  as.  Hm  Plataa  aolaared,  tf.  da.  flplaadMly 
illuminated,  uniform  vith  the  Dresses,  13/.  12f.  nig 

s 

8TUBBS'  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE.  94  fine  laife  Coppw-pbte  Eaymiiagi^  Une- 

ria<  folio  I  pub.  at  4/.  4«.),  boards,  leather  bacic,  W.  lU.  6d. 

The  original  edlttoo  of.this  Hoe  old  work,  which  is  iadlspeuahle  to  arUeCa.    It  haa  loag  heaa 
considered  rare. 

TATTERSALL-S  SPORTING  ARCHITECTURE,  eoaprains  tba  Stad  Ymrm,  tlie  SUB, 
the  Stable,  the  Kennel,  Race  Studs,  ftc,  with  43  beautlAiI  Sleel  and  Wood  lihutoaOoss,  aeeenl 
alter  Hawcock,  cloth  gUt  (pub.  at  1/.  lit.  6tf.),  1/.  1$.  ItM 

rRENDALL'S  DESIGNS  FOR  ROOFS  OF   IRON,  STONE,   AND  WOOawitfc 

Measurements,  Kc,  (or  the  use  of  Carpenters  and  Builders  (an  exeelleat  practical  oon),  lie, 
limp  cloth  (pub.  at  lit.),  7«.  6d.  WSf 

TURNER  AND  QIRTIN-S  RIVER  SCENERY  ;  folio,  20  beantifol  Eafnvhwti 
after  the  drawings  of  J.  M.  W.  TuaxsR,  bnlllant  impressions,  in  a  poetibUo,  wiOi 
hacic  (pub.  at  U.  &«.),  reduced  to  W.  11*.  U, 

the  same,  with  thick  glased  paper  betweoa  the  plataa,  half-hooaA 


edges  (pub.  at  ai.  (U.),  reduced  to  3i.  2a. 

TURNER'S  LIBER  FLUViORUM,  or  River  Srenery  of  France,  63  hi^blr^niahed  Lnt 
Enirravinfrs  on  Steel  by  Willmoxx.  GoooxLln  Mtuxa,  CoirsxirB,  and  other  ittsTln—lifcst 
Anlsts,  with  descriptive  Letter-press  by  Lxitch  RiTCHlK,and  a  Maoioir  of  J.  W.  M.TilMiui. 
KA,  by  Alaxxc  a.  Watts,  imperial  8vo.  gl.t  cloth,  U.  lU.  6d.,  or  India  Proofr,  U,M. 

WALKER'S  ANALYSIS  OF  BEAUTY  IN  WOMAN.   Preceded  by  a  critical  Viev  oC  tlw 

Sneral  Hypothesis  respecting  BcMity.  hy  Lbomakdo  ba  Vivci,  Msxoa,  WnrcXBLMaiTK 
VMtt,  HooARTii.  BUKKB,  IvRioHT.  ALI80K,  and  othesv.  Mew  edhton,  toyol  ge*.  tiloaliMaZ 
hy  37  besutifbl  Plates,  after  drawings  fh>m  lUh.  by  U.  HowAX.i>,  by  Oxuca  and  Lavs  iMb.  al 
3^  2«.),  gilt  ciotb,  K.  1«.  — -•lF«^«i 

WALPOLE-S  (HORACE)  ANECDOTES  OF  PAINTING  IN  ENGLAND.  vUk 

Account  or  the  Principal  Artists,  and  CaUloaue  of  Bngreeers,  who  hava  hoeo  l«ora  U9 
la  England,  with  Notes  by  Dallawat;  llev  Bdltloa,  Revised  aad  BaHafod.  by 
wo&xuM,  Eeq.,  complete  ia  S  vols,  tro,  with  aumerous  beantUW  portraits  aad  plaiaa, 

WARRINGTON'S  HISTORY  OF  STAINED  GLASS,  from  tU  earliwl  period  oTthtJUC 
to  the  present  time,  illustrated  by  Coloured  examples  of  Entire  Windows,  in  the  eaHa—  Mihs 
Imperial  lolio,  vrith  ti  very  large  and  beaotifully  coloured  Plates  looe  of  them  Marte  IhwSal 
is  length)  half  boaad  aiorecco,  gUt  edges  (pub  at  gi.  gs.),  M.  lAs.  drf. 

WATTSS  PSALMS  AND  H  ^MNS.  iLLurrRATSD  Eomoir,  coMpleta^  vjlh  iaiMw A 
;«Soh)ects,"  «*Plrst  Uaaa,"  aad  a Tabia  ofScriptaMa.  two,  prfatad  to sewr  la<» MhMM- 
u!  uT'JSt oSl*^ ^"^ '* WantlM  Waad C«iu hy  Mjmo,  Wmvau» oiMSeSffSTal 


PUBLISHED   OE  SOLO   BT    H.  O.    DOHN.  11 

WE8TWOOOS  PALEOQRAPHIA  SACRA  PICTORIA;  bring  a  aerira  of  lUuatnitionc  of 
the  Anrl«nt  Veraiuiui  ol  the  Kiblr,  copi«J  from  Illtunliwted  MamuKrluti,  exeruted  between 
the/fouith  and  tixieentb  crniuriea,  royal  ito,  so  Flatei  bcaatifally  itluminaied  In  (old  aud 
coJoun,  bati-liottod,  oncut  (pub.  at  4/.  tat.)t  M.  lot. 

WHISTON  S  JOSEPHUS,  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  complete;  contnininjr  »>ot1i  the 
Aiitl<|«i|:ieh  aivl  the  Wart  of  the  Jewa.  2  roU.  Svo,  baiidaomelj  printed,  cmheMuUvd  vith  53 
brauitrul  Woo.1  EnTravlnpi,  hj  vai1'>us  ArtItU  (pub.  at  U.  4a.), cloth  boatda,  elevantlyfcllt,  lit. 

WHtTTOCK'S  OECORATIve  PAINTER'S  AND  GLAZIER'S  GUIDE,  conUmingtlM 
Rioet  appro«e<l  :a«thadfl  oTliuHatiAT  erery  kind  of  V»uey  Wood  and  Marbie,  lu  Oil  or  D  steinper 
Coimir,  Dcsiumi  fur  l>«coratinit  ApwrtmentB,  and  the  Art  of  fctainloff  and  Faintiita  on  Olawi, 
kt.,  «ith  Exftinpin  from  Ancient  Window*,  viUi  the  Supplement,  4to,  Illustrated  with  104 
pintCB.  ol  vhkli  44  are  cotoured  ( pub.  at  tl  14a.),  cloih,  II,  10«. 

WHITTOCKS  MINIATURE  PAINTER'S  MANUAL.  FooUcap 8to, 7 coloitred plates, 
and  aumemus  voodcata  (pub.  at  M. )i  ctoth.  tc 

WIGHTWICK-S  PALACE  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  ■  Ronwuicc  of  Art  and  History.  Impe- 
rial Sto,  wlib  Sll  Illoatratiou,  Steel  PUtrs  and  WuodcuU  (pub.  at  >/.  IS*,  td.),  doth,  1/.  1«. 

IHIO 

WILD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  GRANDEUR  of  Relfinm.  Oerronny,  and  France.  24  ftn« 
Platei  bj  Lc  Kaox.  &e.    Imperial  4te  (pub  at  U.  1S«.).  half-moroeco.  W.  4*.  IS37 

WILD'S  ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS.  Twelve  nelect  evamplea  froTn  tlie  Cathedmli  u( 
England,  uf  the  Ereieelaatk  Arrhltertnre  of  the  Middle  Afce,  beantirully  coloured,  aftnf 
the  orlifinal  dravlnjrtt  by  Chaki.ss  Wild,  Imperial  foilo,  mounted  on  tinted  cardboard  like 
draninft,  la  a  handisunie  portloUo  (pub.  at  I2i.  i.°<.),  U.  iM. 

WILD'S  FOREIGN  CATHED.9ALS.  13  PIntes,  coloured  and  mounted  like  Drawins«.in  « 
handeome  portfolio  (pnh,  at  lU,  IXa.),  Imperial  folio,  U.  A*. 

WILUAMS'  VIEWS  IN  GREECE,  6«  beanUfiU  Une  Engrayinga  by  Miixea.  Hottu 
BvnnH,  and  other*.  S  toU.  imperial  Svo  (pub.  at  6/.  G*.),  hatf-bound  mor.  extra,  filt  edsn^ 
tl.  12a,  6d,  Uai 

WINDSOR  CASTLE  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS,  INCLUDING  ETON,  hj  Lirrcrt 
Rritchir,  new  edition,  rdlted  by  E.  Jxaai:.  Emi.,  Illiulratod  vith  upwards  of  M  beattfUnl 
Eufratrbtfa  on  Steel  and  Wood,  royal  Stro,  gilt  cloth,  IS*. 

WOOD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  AND  RUINS  OF  PALMYRA  A>ID 
BAALREC.  2  volt.  In  I,  Imperial  folio,  contaiulnir  Iio  line  Cop)»er -plate  Enfraviiigi,  tome 
vary  large  and  Cnldlag  (pab.  ai  ti.  7«.)»  half-morocco,  uncut,  H,  U*,  0J.  ■  igj7 


Natural  f^tstors,  ^sricttlture,  Sec. 


ANDREWS  FIGURES  OF  HEATHS,    with  Scientific  DncriptiOM,    8  Tola,  royal  8ro. 

vith  aoo  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  IM.),  cloth  gilt,  7/.  10*.  1041 

BAUER    AND  HOOKER'S   ILLUSTRATIONS  OF   THE  GENERA   OF  FERNS, 

in  vhfc-h  the  rharacters  of  earh  Oenoi  are  diAplayed  In  the  moat  cUbor-tt^  m.-inn.'r    in  a  Mrira 
i-f  magnlOed  DIasectlaaa  nod  ngnrea,  blghly-AuUlied  in  Coloarg,  imp.  8*0,  Platva,  A/.  ISJ*~41 

BEECHEY.— BOTANY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEY'S  VOYAGE,  ctminri-lng  an 
Aeronnt  ef  the  Pianta  eol!erted  by  Meaara.  Lay  and  Collib.  aMd  oilier  Oillcen  of  the 
Expeiiltlon.  during  the  voraira  «•  the  Pactflr  and  Behrlnir'i  Atralta.  Hy  Kir  Wiliiah 
jArXKOji  Hooxxa,  and  O.  A.  W.  Abvott,  Ea«.,  Ulnattated  hy  loO  Piatea,  beaniifullv 
•ngraTed,  compleu  in  le  parts,  4to  (pub.  at  71. 10«.)*  H.  liui— 41 

BCECHEY.- ZOOLOGY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEYS  VOYAGE,  compiled  from  ih9 
CoUecfloaa  and  Moteaof  Captain  Bkbcmst,  and  the  Sdentifle  Oentlemrn  who  ■rrumpan;e>l 
the  Expedition.  Tbe  Mammalia  br  Dr.  Btcii*ai»soii:  Ornithology,  hy  N.  A.  Vi;ioaa,  Rati.; 
FIshea.  hy  O.  T.  Lar,  E«^,  and  B.  T.  BHifXTT.  Esq.;  Croaiacea.  by  Kiciiard  0«ic«, 
Bsq. ;  Reptiles,  by  Joint  Buwako  Obat,  B«a.  Shells,  by  W.  Sow  xnar ,  Eim|.  ;  an*!  0(>n|r>f  • , 
ky  Ike  Rer.  Ur.  BncKi  avo.  4t4».Ulnatrate4  f  y  47  PhMes,  eontiining  many  hundred  Flgnie#, 
beaotiftellj  cotoured  by  Sowskst  (pub.  at  Ai.  to. ),  ctoth,  3t.  IS*.  6d,  ICM 

BOLTON'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  SOMG  BIRDS.  lUnatratMl  with 
FIgnrea  the  sine  of  Life,  of  the  Birda,  both  Male  and  Peasnle,  in  their  most  N.  lural  Attitn'le* : 
their  Kcsta  awl  B«gB,  Food.  Pnennihe  Plnnta,  Shruho,  Tree*,  Ac.  Ac.  Nea  Eiiitlon.  rc%i»e4 
aitd  very  conaldcrably  augmented.  1  vela,  in  I.  medium  4to,  containing  fi  bvaatlfuil)  cwlourr  I 
plates  (pub.  M  U.  8a.),  haif-boupd  moiorco.  gUt  haeka,  gilt  edges,  it.  U.  INI 

•IIOWN9  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH  WATER  SHELLS 
or  OREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IKELANO:  vhh  F^c«s.  I>esrripiions,  and  Lncalliiea  >»r  ail 
Idea.    Eofal  •*•»  contttMnf  on  t7  Urgn  Ptatea,  saa  Figures  of  all  the  known  British 
i,latk«lrlaUaln,neeiiraielr4fM«fk«mNalBre(pah.  atito.).clnik,  Mtt.  «i/.         lau 

CARPCffTEirS  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY;  incladinf  a  ComprekeBwre  Skrdi  of  tlie 
principal  nmna  of  Animal  Stroctart.  Mav  Mlttoa,  carefully  revised,  nith  M7  capital  Wood 
lOaatxMieu*  poat  Irn,  doth,  fa. 
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CATLOWS  DROPS  OF  WATER;  their  marreUoiu  InhabtUaU  dttfifa^ed  ^  tk 

klicrokcope.  Co.ourvd  putes,  12mo.,  clotL  rilt,  ftt. 

CARPENTERS    VEGETABLE    PHYSIOLOGY   AND    BOTANY,     Inetaiftttttt 

•tructurea  and  orgaiu  of  PUntt,  their  rharacten,  «aM,  fMfraphical  dkaUihmMiom»mm4vm^ 
ration,  arconlioK  to  the  Natural  Sjratem  of  Botany.  N««  ud  talaxted  cdUloa.  vlKh  W  cafM 
IllUitraUoiu  on  vood,  pokt  «*o,  cloth,  refnmiim§. 

CURTISS  FLORA  LONOINENSIS;  Kerifedtad  Imprared  by  Gbobox  Gm^TU.o- 

trDdetl  and  eontinoed  by  Sir  W.  Jacxsox  Hookkk;   coamriainc  th*  Hillary  ot  PlaatsiMi* 


r;uoui  to  Great  Britain.  «(th  Indcxri;  the  Drawlnn  n<M  ^J  btixkkaic*  Kd'T-l  . 
INHLKY.  5  ▼oU.  roral  folio  (or  109  parU),  conUinlnx  U1  Platea,  exliildtiBr  th«  fkall  Mtani 
aiu  of  each  Plant,  with  maf  nifled  Dlnsectlo;!*  of  the  Parte  of  Ftnctiflcntloa.  Ac,  all  Waetf- 
fkiliy  coloured  (pub.  at  S7L  4f.  in  paru),  half  bound  moirocco,  top  edgaa  giit.  Ml.  WS 

OENNY-MONOGRAPHIA  ANOPLURORUM^  BRITANNI^  OR  BRmW 
SPr.CIKS  OF  PARASITE  INSECTS  (publbhed  under  tke  patrooaffe  oftlM  BrtdA  JLwmdm- 
tlon)  fcvo.  nnmcroua  beautifully  coluored  plates  of  Uce,  contdnlnf  MT«nI  hodrnd  aagniiei 

flfuici,  cloth.  1/.  lu.  a,  ua 

DE  JUSSIEU-S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY,  tmnslatdl  W  J.  H.  Wtuov,  F.L.8..  Ir, 

titick  post  8TO,  with  7M  capital  Woodcuta,  doth  (pab.  at  lit.  M.),t8.  M.  I'mt  Vmni,  vm 


DON'S  GENERAL  SYSTEM  OF  GARDENING  AND  BOTANY,  4  vola^  royal  41^ 

numeroiia  WoodcuU  (pub.  at  UU  Sfc),  cloth,  IL  lie.  id.  MJl— 10 

DON'S   HORTUS   CANTABRIGIENSIS ;  thirteoiUi  Editkni,  Sro  (pab.  at  U  4A 

cloh,  12». 


DIXON'S  GEOLOGY  AND  FOSSILS  OF  SUSSEX,  edited  by  PkopKssom  Owin-. 
with  10  PUies.  roiitaininc  upaarda  of  1000  Flcnrea,  aerenl  caloMed;  r^yal  4lim^   {f^ 

mi  U,  3«.),  doth,  W.  lU.  6j. 

DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  CHINA.    Bslnfed  by 

J.  O.  WnitTwooD,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  4to,  with  M  plates,  containlaf  apvardn  of  ISO  wrnJlefcfty 
coloured  flgurca  (pub.  at  6/.6«.!t  cloth  gilt,  S/.  &«. 

**  Donovan'a  works  on  lite  Insects  of  India  and  China  are  ntemdidly  OlaaCislvl.  wA 
•Ktrcmely  useful. "_.V«/Mra/M.  ^^ 

*'  The  entomolojrlcal  plates  of  our  countryman  Donovan  are  highly  colotired.  alaanat.  aal 
ttscfu!,  eipertilly  tho»e  contained  In  hiiqunrto  Tolnmes  (Insects  of  India  aad  ChianL  «£acea 
greait  number  of  species  are  delineated  for  the  first  time.**— iSmnumoii. 

DONOVAN'S  WORKS  ON  BRITISH  NATURAL  HISTORY.   Vis;  lB9eelt.UTris.- 

Hir.iii,  10  vols.— Sheila,  5  vols.— Fishes,  5  «o<s.— Quadrupeds,  3  vola.— tocether  30  eels.  tie. 
co.^ulnl.nv  1 19S  beautifully  coloured  plates  (pab.  at  60/.  9«.),  boarda,  tU,  lit.  The  aaasa  set  ef 
t)  Mi\».  hound  in  31  (pub.  at  73/.  lo«.),  half  green  morocco  extra,  gilt  odgco,  glH  bocks, 3M. 
Any  of  the  clsasea  may  be  had  separately. 


DOYLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  HUSBANDRY,  n&d  Bunl  Aflkin  ii 
General,  Mew  Edition,  Enlarged,  thick  tvo,  with  10  wood  oagnnafa  (pah^  atlla.1.  cfcMh, 
u.  M.  isa 

EPISODES  OF  INSECT  LIFE,  S  rolt.  Crovn  8to,  with  108  iUnstntkmt,  tntcfallj 

drawn  and  engraved,  elegantly  bound  in  fkney  cloth  (puh.  at  SI.  ••.),  \L  T#. 

■'  the  saroe,  the  plates  beautifully  coloiured,  bound  la  extra  cloth,  gilt  hock,  sidoo,  ani 

eijres  (pub.  at  3/.  3«.),  1/.  1««. 

the  aecond  series,  containing  36  illustrations,  diatlnet  and  eoiaplote  In  ilaol(  kM  lalstf 


been  reprinted,  and  may  now  be  had  separateiy  (pub.  at  16a.),  ie. 
'^—  or  the  second  series,  with  coloored  platoe  (pub.  at  1/.  !«,),  Ms. 


DRURrS  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  ENTOMOLOGY;  wberein  we  exbifaitsd 
apwMnlt  nf  600  exotic  loaecU,  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  New  HoIUumI,  North  md 
Sniiih  America,  Oeruiany.  &c.  By  J.  O.  Wbstwooo,  Esq.,  F.L.8.  Secretary  of  the  Xntoaio- 
logical  iUjciety,  &c.  3  vols.  4to.  160  Plates,  most  beaotlfblly  eoloared,  eontainiiv  aWvo  •<iO 
flgures  of  Insects  (originally  pub.  at  IS/.  1^.),  half-bound  morocco,  •/.  16b.  irf.  itar 

GOULD'S  HUMMING  BIRDS.    A  General  Hittory  of  the  TroehiUdv,  or  Hannint 

Birds,  with  eapocUl  reference  to  the  Collection  of  J.  Ooitld,  F.R.S.,  Itc.  (now  rxhibltiny  i« 

thp  gwdeos  of  the  Zoological  Sorietv  of  London),  by  W.  C.L.  Maktix,  late  one  of  tho  Bcieatfic 

Ofllccrs  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  fcap.  Svo.  with  16  coloured  Plates,  cloth  glit,  te. 

the  samo,  vith  the  Plates  BXAtmruLLTcoLot;iixz>,  heightened  with  gold,  cloth  gilt,  t«a.6A 

QREVILLE'S  CRYPTOGAMIC  FLORA,  comfiriaiiig  the  Principal  Spedes  foand  U  Gitit 
Briisi'i,  iaclusive  of  all  the  New  Speelee  lecendy  discovered  In  Scotlaad.  i  toIs.  royal  tn« 
MO  beauilftilly  coloored  Plates  (pnb.  at  16/.  16*.),  half-morocco,  I/.  8a.  im   i 


Tills,  thonsh  a  complete  Work  in  itselt  forms  an  almost  iadlspoasohlo  SopploaMat  to  fte 
thirty-six  eorumes  of  Aowerby's  Bnglikh  Botany,  which  docs  aot  coaprehead  CrrpienaBOos 
Plants.  It  la  one  of  the  BMat  adeatiflc  and  boat  oxoeatod  worka  ott  ladVgtaoaa  Bwtaay  OfW 
Vffodacod  ia  this  eooatiy.  * 


PUBLIIBES  OS  8 


>  BT   H.  6.  Bonir. 
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HMDWICKE  AND  OHAYS  INDJAN  ZOOLOGY.    Twentj-  pirta,  farraini  o™  toU 
KARRISS   AURELIAtilj    OR    ENOUSM    MOTHS   AND  BUTTEftFLIES.    Tlidl 

■ban  l»  OrnrfioT  HotliL  DanwlilH,  CMtr^UUn,  tc,  uj  (k#  FUquoD  ablcb  Ibujr  AadT 
■iflDbHclJ  cploBrt4  ■TEai  tht  orlflqtl  4rt*1n|>,  lulFteuMd  ■onHO.  4^  4«.  UM 


HOOKER    AND   OREVILLE,   lOONES   FIUCUM :    OR   FIQURES   OF   FERNS. 

Ulf-ogiiucs.  lilt  il^  ill.  IV. '  luit'li 

HOOKER'S  EXOnC  FLORA,  tonUininj  FipiTM  ind  Dt»miiUmmifTiiT«  or  olhnwiM 


(EH«  JOURNAL  OF  BOJTANT.nmt^ninj  Tim™  ud  Vacnj 


HOOKCH'S  BOTANICAL  MISCELLANY,  cc«UiDiii(  Krrra  ind  DeirHplloiii  of 

NOOKER-S  FLORA  BOREAU-AMEfllCANA ;  OR  TRE  BOTAM  OF  BRITISH 
HUnHONBEEG:  TnEIEHATUB-lLmSTOIlY  AKDCKSERALMAKiOEMENT. 
JARDINrS  NATURALISTS  LIBRARY,  40  tdIi,  1»»  Bolonrcd  FUto,  utn  nd  doth, 

b*udl(pilb.ll  If.),!!.    * 


1-^ 


[I>Hi,^aul>V»,  kcl  t 


14  oATAXoovB  or  VBW  aaou, 


JOHNSON'S  QAHOEfltll,  «Hil '  _ 

Cueumhcr  Mi  qautlmii,  I  voL—Afspc  TIm,  fl  <  ».  _w  .^ 

Pine  Apple,  two  vote.— Stnwkwtyt  •>ac  voL— UahUa,  WM  nili»rwwi|  aa».VM»««apiaMr  H 

volt,  12010.  WoodcUs  (pub.  at  I/,  ta.) ,  cloih,  lOe. 

tli«uaM.bMBiAUSvali.clat)wtolUit<li. 


JOHNSON'S  FARMCirs  ENCYClOPiEOIA  vUVlfMamaj  if  ,lyiii  .AiMw  %  .w». 

br»cinc  aH  tfca  woe!  if— i  ilwreilail*  AKrtemHwl  Cliiwi^iy,  ■<■£>§*  t»  !>•  Cf 

•ion  of  unhciMfTMe  nmUt*,  (bf  CatMNrt  loiuoa.  BiHir  of  Hw  Mmmt*  ilftMMv)  I 
b]rwoodMffmvlafa,tUaktto.cl«lk,nwaMXM«,(p«k.MILMib),  MLte 


LEWIN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALB^ 

Etto«,  folio,  V  platMi  cala«ra«  (p«k.at  41.  («.),  r 


"Tbla  to  as  acMUMy  karalMd  «afk.   Xtwr  »lii«  la  lft«  •  felMr 
■iltar  to  tbooa  taitlM  Hofflkmllanl  TmaMuttoDa.*' 


UNDLEYS  PKMTAUUM  MONOORAPHIA.  NKSBihltaiQrihtBHqllawiCpik 
at  «/.  U.),  cToCli,  11.  lie.  W. 

tinaa«a,UwplalaaWa1«Mljc<loiwa<(y».at».Mttla1,Ji.llM<. 

UNOLEY1S  LADIES*  BOTANY;  «r.  nmriUar  TntvodMtiM  to  tiM  ITshmil  Snton  «r 

Botan« .    Fifth  rdliittn,  t  vole.  «vo.  wiik  loo  eoloaratf  Platva,  tll«alntla(  tlw  na««r»  ftaft. 
▲Bttoanr  of  avmy  Triiio  of  Piaata,  (pub.  at  ft,  it,),  atatk  gilt,  U.  i«w 


LOUDON'S  (MRS)  ENTERTAININQ  NATURALIST,  bchif  PBprfwr  ^ 

Talei,  and  Anecdotes  ofmore  tbea  Five  Haodrad  AaimaU,  compreheadtair  aU  tko  < 

BIrda,  Fi»hf  s  Riptilvi,  Insartiu  ftc,  of  which  a  knowMft  If  ladiaiMmoblo  im  iMiilta  oJiica- 
tlon.    With  Indexes  of  Rclcatiflc  and  PopuUr  Nawes,  aa  Bsplanstion  of  Torms,  Md  «m  Ap- 

Codtx  of  Pabuluus  Animals,  illustrated  by  upvaids  of  &00  ooaiolbsl  srooicasa  In  Bfrwirc. 
ARTBT,  WHiMrFK,  snd  others.    New   Editlun,  rovised,  enlaiftd,  and  flanoHod  «o  iba 
prasant  state  of  Zoological  Kaowledga.    la  oua  thick  vol.  post  Cro,  gUt  doth.  Is.  UM 

LOUDON'S  fJ.  C.)  ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM.  «r  tte 
Trees  and  fthmbs  of  Britain,  Nstlva  and  Foreiirn,  deUneatad  and  described;  «lik  tb«r  « 

Stlon,  cnltura,  msnsirenient.  and  uses.    8rcon«i  improTed  Edition,  I  Tola,  tvow  with  ■ 
)  platos  of  trees,  aad  upwards  of  H09  woodcuts  of  tiooa  aad  ahniba  (pub.  at  IM.),  M.  ta. 


LOUDON'S  VILLA  GARDENER,  compHsini; the  cboire  of  •  Sabutn  Tak 
the  lay inr-out.  plantlnfr,  sod  cultuie  of  the  iratden  aad  arouads:  aad  avory  nsrsaaoi 
mstlon  for  the  Amateur  in  colicrtlnir,  pUelna,  and  rasiinff  all  taa  p'aala  SBd  tr»#a 
cultivated  In  Great  Britain:  the  naaaganiant  of  tha  Villa  Farm,  XSiaivy,  awl  Po«lli« 
Seennd  edlilnn,  edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon,  sto.  elothaxtra«  vi0i  iipvaida of  S7y  4iawnm 
Aaaly  sagraTsd  en  wood  (pub.  at  lis.),  It.  isL  ~ 

LOWS  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  exemplflled  In  Sftr-ab  km 

"  '        boop;^ll£ 


and  very  besotiruIlT  coloared  plates  of  the  various  breeds  of  the  Horaa,  Oi,  Bboos.  _■- 

from  drawlnm  by  NteboUon,  H.S.A.,  ollar  painttnffs  by  tiuma,  E.ll.d.,  S  vol*,  la^i.  ImbTS! 
luUr  bound  woraccc,  g Ut  edges  (pub.  at  lU.  lb.),  a/.  •«.  *  ^^'  ^ 

MANTELL'S  (DR.)  NEW  GEOLOGICAL  WORK.  TIIE  MEDiLB  OF  CRXATraH 
or  First  Lessons  la  Oeoloinr,  and  In  the  Study  of  Orgaale  BaasalDS ;  iaeladliu  Ooal^i^ 
Excursions  to  lbs  Is:e  of  Bheppey,  Brtghton,  Lowes,  Tllirate  Foiavt,  CliorBwood  vSmZ 
Fsrringdnn,  Swindon,  Calna,  Bat^  Bristol,  CIlftoo.Matlock,  Crkk  IIIU.  Stc.  By  Oiimm 
AiOKKvoK  Maittsll,  Baq..  LL.D.,  F.R.8  ,  Ac.  Two  thick  vote,  isolacap  tvo.;  wUJiaa. 
kraccd  Plates,  and  aaverai  hundred  beautlfiil  Woodcuts  of  FookUlMMlM,  alaih  gilt,  ii.  ij^  mi 


MANTELL'S   (DR.)   PICTORIAL  ATLAS  OF  FOSSIL  REMAINS. 
Coluiired  lllnstratlona  selected  fttMs  Psitfaisoa's  **  Onraolc  Baasalns  ofa  " 
Artis's  ••  AntcdUuvlMi  Pbytology,**  with  daaaiipttoaa,  bj  I>r.  Maatall, 
plates, «.  as. 


MAINS.  eoBMtiag  if 
of  a  flamor  WorM/^ial 
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SCHLEIDEN'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BOTANY;  or  BoUny  ai  an  IndactiTO 
Bcimc*,  trsMlstod  bj  Da.  Edwim  LxummnaM,  trot  vith  aearljr  400  llJustnUons  on  wood 
and  tiMl.  dotb  (pib.  at  U.  u.),>lo«.  «A  ia4» 

SELBTS  COMPLETE  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOQY.  A  moat  magniftcent  work  of  the 
Flgun*  of  Brittoh  BlnU,  conUinlafr  esBirt  ind  nilihftil  reprea«nUtlona  in  thehr  fbll  nataral 
•Im  of  all  the  kaowa  apodM  fouad  la  Ortat  Britain,  Ui  Flfnra*  la  818  beautifully  eoloored 
Platai.  1  Tola,  alapluuii  Ibtto,  alcgaatty  lialf>b««iBd  kmocco  (pub.  at  l«M.)>  sUt  back  and 
gUi  cdg«»,  31L  let.  ISM 

**  The  ffrandait  work  on  Oralthology  publlahod  to  thia  eonntry,  the  same  fbr  British  Birds 
that  Audubon's  is  fbr  the  Birds  of  Amerfea.  Ewmj  flfure,  excepting  in  a  very  f^w  instances 
of  extremclT  large  birds,  is  of  the  fUll  natural  sise,  beautifully  and  accurately  drsvn,  with  all 
the  spirit  or  life.'*— OmilAelsfirt'*  Tnt  B^ok. 

**  What  a  trcas«ffa»  dviag  a  rainy  fbrenooa  in  tta  cavalry,  is  saeh  a  flnrieasly  illamliiatad 
work  aa  this  of  Mr  fielbjr  1  It  is,  wttboat  doubt,  the  aseat  splradla  of  the  kind  ever  pabliriied 
In  Briisin,  and  will  staaa  a  comparison,  without  any  eclipse  of  its  lustre,  with  the  most  maf  ni- 
flccnt  oraitholoffleal  lllustiatlons  of  the  French  school.  Mr.  Selby  has  long  and  deserrediy 
naked  klfk  as  a  sdeatifle  aaluralbt."— iriarlr«iaod*#  ifapsufM. 

SELBY^  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY.  9  toU.  8to.  Seeond 
£dlUoB  (pub.  at  Is.  Is.),  Uk  IIU 

SfBTHORPCS  FLORA  QR/ECA.  The  BKWt  foetW  and  mairniflceiit  Botanical  work 
avtr  pubUakad.  le  vola,  feUo,  with  leoe  baauHAilly  coloured  Plates,  baif-bouad.  morocco, 
pabliahiM  by  auhaeriptloia,  aad  the  anabor  aCrlctly  llailtad  to  those  subscribed  fbr  (pub.  ai 

Separata  Froapoetaaas  of  this  work  are  aow  ready  for  delivery.  Only  40  copica  of  ike 
origual  stock  exist.    No  greater  number  of  snbacribers'  names  can  tbcreibre  be  recdred. 

fBBTHORPE'S  FLORA  OR>EC>E  PRODROMUS;  sire  PlantHium  omnitini  Imiaie- 
rstlo,  quas  la  Provlncila  aut  insults  Oracim  invenit  Jon.  SiarMAara :  Characterea  et 
Synonyma  oaiaivm  cum  Aaaeuttoalbua  Jac.  Eoy.  Bxith.  Four  parts,  ia  t  thick  vols,  fro, 
(pub.  at  SI.  ft.)  14s.  Limdinit  IBlt 

SMITH'S  (COLONEL  HAMILTON)  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES,  iti 
Typical  Forma,  PrtaMval  Distribution,  Plllationa  aad  Migratiooa,  with  94  coloured  Platea 
(each  containing  two  or  asore  subjects).  Portrait,  aad  Vigaetta  tltle>page,  tldck  lieap.  sve.  fiui 
gilt  elath  (pub.  aft  r«.  •d.),  U.  w^  r        • 

This  ToluaM  raagea  with  JasoiwB'f  NarvAAuar'a  LtBAattr. 

tOWERSrS  MANUAL  OF  CONCHOLOQY.  ContainiiiK  a  complete  IntrodnetioB  to 
the  Science,  iltustrated  by  upwards  of  eso  Figures  of  Shells,  etched  oa  copper-pUtcs,  la  wklah 
the  most  eharacteriatle  examplea  are  glvea  of  all  the  C^rnrra  established  up  to  the  prsseat 
lime,  arranged  in  Lamarckian  Order,  acrompairiad  by  copious  Expianatlonii ;  ObacrTatloaa 
respecting  the  Oeographlcal  or  Oeologlcal  dhtributioa  of  each  ;  Tabular  VIcwm  of  the  8ys> 
terns  of  Lamarck  aad  Da  Blalnvilie ;  a  01<«sary  of  Technical  TerwM,  fta.  New  EdiHaa, 
considerably  enlarged  and  Improved.  wHh  nuroerotts  Woodeuia  ta  the  text,  now  first  added, 
tro,  cloth,  Its. ;  or  with  the  Puttee  coloured,  cloth,  II.  Itls. 

SOWERBY*S  CONCHOLQQICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS;  OH,  COLOURED  nOURBS 
OF  ALL  THE  HITHERTO  UNFIOURED  SHELLS,  complete  ia  900  Parts,  tvo,  com. 
prising  eereral  thousaad  Figures,  all  beautinally  cekMUed  (pub.  at  13/.)  7f.  10s.  Itu 

9PRY^  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA  DEUNEATED;  eontainiiig  Fibres  and  DeKvip. 
tlotts  of  all  the  Geaeraof  Brittsb  Beetles,  edited  by  Skwckakp,  tvo,  with  01  plates,  conpriaing 
••i  figures  of  Beetleai  beautlfeUy  aad  moet  aeeorately  drawn  (pub.  at  9/.  9*.),  cloth.  If.  b.  tMO 

**  The  moet  perfect  work  yet  published  ia  this  department  of  British  Entomology." 
STEPHENS'  BRITISH  ENTOMOLOOY.    19  vote.  Sro^  100  eokiwed  PUitee  (^b.  at 

Slf.),  half  bound.  If.  ta.  Il9t-4f 

— —  Or  separately,  LnviBOVraBA,  I  ^Is.  U.  «•.    COLBOmnA,  f  roTa.  41.  «•.    DaBVArrBBA, 

OBTHOrTBBA,  NkOBOPTXBA,  kC,  1  TOl.  IL  Is.     HTBTBirOlTBBA,  9  tOlS.  It.  9f. 

•WAINSON'S  EXOTIC  CONCHOLOOY;  oi.  FIGURES  AND  DF.SCRIPTIONS  0? 
RAKE,  BEAUTIFUL,  OR  Uli DESCRIBED  SHBLLA.  Royal  4to,  cootalniitg  94  large  aad 
besutlfiiily  colottred  igaree  ef  Shells,  half  baud  mor.,  gilt  od^s  (pub.  at  If.  A«.),  ».  lis.  M 

9WAINSON-S  ZOOLOQICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS:  ORi  ORIGINAL  HGURES  AND 
DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEWT  RARE.  OR  IMTEKSSTINe  ANIMALS,  selected  chiefly 
lh>ni  the  Claseaa  of  Orattholofiy,  BatooMlagy.  and  Cenehalogy,  f  rola.  ro)al  Oro,  coataiodng 
SIS  flaely  coloured  Plataa  (pob.  at  i%L  l««.),  half  boaad  morocco,  glK  edgaa,  M.  9a. 

SWEETS  FLORA  AUSTRALASICA :  oi,  A  SEtECnON  OF  HANDSOME  OR 
CURIOUS  PLANTS,  IfatHca  of  New  Hollaad  and  the  Soalh  Sea  Islands.  U  Nos..  fbraang 
1  ?oU  royal  lee,  eenfleie,  wMi M  heauUAally  edooed  f  latae  (pub.  at  91.  lis.),  doih,  U,  i(i«. 

ii9?-9a 

SWEETS  CISTINE>E :  or,  NATURAL  ORDER  OF  CI^TUS,  om  ROCK  ROSE.   80 


Moan  fbraiiag  I  ^ot.  iefl  SfW|  oempIeK  wRb  Hi  baatHWy  eolawed  Plato  (pub.  at  M.  9».  I. 
*  One  of  the  HMet  Interteltag,  aad  bUherto  tke  scare«at,or  Mr.  SveeTa 


1« 


CATALOGUE  OF  KBW  BOOKi, 


i^iscellaneotts  ffinglfe]^  Ittetatate^ 

IHCLUDXHO 

mSTORT,  BIOGRAPHY.  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS,  POETRY  Ain>  THB 
DRAMA,  MORALS,  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


BARBAULD'S  (MRS.)  SELECTIONS  from  the  Swcctxto«,Tatij«, Gdabdiam,  •« 
'FBKKHnLDEK,  «lth  »  Preliminary  Ki»«r«  «•*  edition,  complete  In  S  vole,  post  tvo.  oUganty 
printed,  with  Portrait*  of  Addison  and  Steele,  cloth,  )uHiform  mtk  the  Stmmdmni  IMrmnh  ip^ 
at  10*.)- 7<.  JtfewwlStt 


BLAKEY'S   HISTORY  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MIND;    embncbifths 

Opiiiiunc  of  all  Writers  on  Mental  Sclen.  e  trum  tbe  earliest  period  to  the  present  tlma,  i  *oU. 
thick  iiTO,  very  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered,  ( pah.  at  31.),  iU  Lmfgrntmrnt^  W» 


BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON;  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  J.  C.  CROKER. 

Ineorporatinit  hU  Tour  to  tbe  llebttdes,  and  accompanied  hjr  th«  ConameotaTles  ^f  all  f«^ 
cedinc  Editort.  vlth  numerous  Additional  Notes  and  Illuatrailvo  AiMcdotes  ;  to  «iddi  mn 
added  1*110  Supplementary  Volumea  of  Anecdotes  krv  Havkiks,  Piokxx,  llaaLVHT,  Ttbbi^ 
nsriiOLDS,  Stkvems,  and  othen.  10  volt.  12mo,  iIloatratMd  by  upvarda  of  60  Vleva.  Twl^ 
trails,  and  SlieetJ  of  Autographs,  finely  engraTcd  on  Steel,  from  Drawiaga  bjr  SxAMnmx^ 
UaKDiKo,  &c.,  cloth,  reduced  to  1^  lOt. 

Tilts  new.  Improved,  and  greatlT  enlarged  edition,  beantifhlly  printed  ta  tbe  popolar  tbtm  af 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Byron's  Woras,  la  Just  such  an  edition  as  Dr.  Joknaon  bimteir  l«vfd  tmk 
recommended.  In  one  of  the  Ana  recorded  bi  tbe  aupplementary  volanaea  of  tbe  piwet 
edition,  be  sava :  ••  Books  that  you  may  carr>-  to  the  ire,  and  bold  readily  In  yoor  baad,  aN 
the  most  useful  aAer  all.    Such  Dooka  form  the  mass  of  general  and  easj  readbig.** 

BRITISH  ESSAYISTS,  viz.,  SpecUtor,  Tatler.  Guardian,  Rambler,  Adventurer,  Idler. 
and  Connoisseur.    3  thick  vols.  Svo,  Portraits  (pnb.  at  2/.  <«.},  doth,  U.  7«.    £ltli«ff  vot^aa 

may  be  had  kcparate. 

BRITISH  POETS,  CABINET  EDITION,  containing  tbe  complete  Works  of  tbe  nria- 
clpai  English  Poets  from  MiLTOif  to  Kikxb  Writb.  4  vols,  post  tro.  (aixe  of  Standard 
Library ),  printed  in  a  very  small  but  beautlTkil  type.  22  Medallion  Fortxaiu  (pob.  at  2f.  tk)« 
cloth,  lis. 

BROUGHAM'S  (LORD)  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  and  Emy  on  tlie  Bntuh  Otn- 

fttitollon,  Svo'.s.  8vo.  (pub.  at  U.  lU.  0tf.),  cloth,  1/.  I«.  IBM-M 

— — —  British  Constitution  (a  portion  of  the  preceding  woric),  tvo,  doth,  li. 

BURKE'S  (EDMUND)  WORKS.  With  a  Biograpbical  and  Criticdl  Introdnctkn  br 
Rogers,    i  vuls.  imperial  8vo,  closely  but  handsomely  printed  (pub.  at  Si.  Sc),  cloth,  M,  Ifls. 

BURKE'S   ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  HERALDRY;  OR,  GENERAL  ARMOURY  OF 

ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  lUELAND.  Comprising  a  Regb^y  of  all  ArmoriU 
Bearings.  Cresta,  and  Mottoes,  from  tbe  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  laclndiag  tbe 
late  Grants  by  the  College  of  Anns.  With  an  Introduction  to  Heraldry,  and  a  liicfioutry  of 
Terms.  Third  Edition,  with  a  Supplement.  One  very  larga  toI.  imperial  tvo,  beaiitifolly 
printed  in  small  trpe,  In  double  columns,  by  Whittixgkam,  •mbclliabed  viitJi  an  t-laboimte 
Frontispiece,  richly  illuminated  la  gold  and  colours;  also  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  a/. 2«.),  doih 
gilt,  W.  If.  IS14 

The  most  elaborate  and  nsefbl  Work  of  the  kind  ever  ptibllsbed.  It  rontstn*  aovarda  of 
S0,00«  Armorial  Bearings,  and  Incorporates  all  that  have  hltherie  been  given  by  Golllim,  Ed> 
mondson.  Collins,  NUl»et,  Berry,  Rohson.  and  others  :  besides  many  thoosaod  uamea  «hi<:k 
have  never  appeared  in  any  previous  Work.  TbU  volume,  in  fhet,  In  a  small  compass,  bitt 
without  abridgment,  contains  more  than  fbur  ordinary  qoarioa. 

BURNETTS  HISTORY  OF  HIS  OWN  TIMES,  AND  OF  THE  REFORMATION, 

vlih  Historical  and  Biographical  Notices.    »  vols,  super  royal  tvo.  doth,  II.  lU.  M. 

BURNS'  WORKS.  WITH  LIFE  BY  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  AND  NOTES  BY 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  CAMPBELL,  WORDSWORTH,  LOCICHART,  Jtc.  Roial  gve, 
fiae  Portrait  and  Plates  (pub.  at  !••.),  dotli,  uniform  with  Byron,  lOs.  9d. 

This  Is  positively  the  only  complete  edition  of  Burns,  in  a  single  volame,  Sro.  It  contabis 
■ot  only  every  scrap  «hich  Burns  ever  vrrote,  vhether  prose  or  verse,  bnt  also  a  considerable 
Bumlier  of  Scotch  national  airs,  collected  and  illustrated  by  him  (not  given  ebevbere)  and  fall 
and  li:tereKtiii«  accounts  of  the  occasions  and  circumstances  of  bis  various  writings.  Tbe  very 
complete  and  interesting  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham  alone  occupies  Ml  pages,  and  the  ladlrev 
and  Glossary  are  very  roplooa.  The  vhole  furins  a  thick  elegantly  printed  volume,  extending 
in  all  to  til  page*.  Tbe  other  editions,  including  one  published  in  similar  shape,  wl:h  aa 
abritigmcDt  of  the  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham,  comprised  in  only  47  page*,  aad  tbe  vaole  volume 
In  only  &»«  pages,  do  not  contain  above  two-thirds  of  the  above. 

CARrS  EARLY  FRENCH  POETS.  A  Series  of  Notices  and  Tnmslatkms,  with  aR 
Introductonr  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Preach  PocUy ;  Edited  by  bis  Son,  tba  Rev.  HnvmT 
Canr,  Foolscap  tvo,  dotb^  i$»  iMi 
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CARYS  LIVES  OF  ENGLISH  POETS,  supplementary  to  Da.  Jou5SOR*s  "  lirefl."* 
BdM  hj  his  Sod.    FooUcap  8vo,  cloth,  7«.  1B*( 

CHURION'S  RAILROAD  BOOK  OF  ENGLAND ;  Ilbtorical.  Topogmpliical.  and 
Pictai*!«(ue;  dctrripUve  ol  all  the  Citiea,  Town*.  Country  Seat>«  and  SutoecU  ol  lo?-.!  inte- 
rt«t  01  the  ▼firiuoa  Liaea,  lapcrlal  tvo,  cloth,  vUb  map  and  auucrous  cata,  (pub.  at  W.  I*.  >, 
reduce  to  io«.  U,  lui 

CLASSIC  TALES.    Cabinet  Edition,  comprising  the  Vicar  of  Walceneia,  E'.iribet!:, 
Paul  md  VirKlaia,  OalliTcr'a  Travels,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  Sorrows  of  Wrr««T. 
TbeodMuB  and  Constantla,  Castle  of  Otraato.  and  Uassclas,  complete  in  1  toluae,  l2mo; 
mcdaUon  Portraits  (pub.  at  lOs.  M.),  cloth,  it.  M. 

OOPLCn  (FORMERLY  MRS.  HEWLETT)   HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY  AND  ITS 

ABOI.aiON.     Second   Edition,   with  an  Appendix,    thick  amaU  SvOp    fine   Poitrnit  ol 
Clarkaoi  (pub.  at  St.),  cloth,  4«.  (M.  1(39 

COWPER'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  inclnding  his  TTomer,  edited  by  Cakt.  Illustrated 
•dltlon,  i»yal  svo,  with  IS  bonutiAal  Bntravinss  on  Steel,  after  Dosifas  by  llAJiTKr,  cloth,  gilt 
edffea,  1*. 

CRAIK'S  ROMANCE  OF  THE  PEERAGE:  oe,  CURIOSITIES  OF  FAMILY  lllJi- 
TORY.  «vols.  post  Svo,  with  fine  Portraits  on  Htcel  of  Waltbh  Dcvcreix  Earl  or  H'iscx, 
Akvk  DciHxss  or  Moxmovtii  ajfs  JBucclbucii,  Maet  Tvuoa,  utU  Sin  UunKKT  Dudlcy, 
cloth  (pub  at  2/.  >•.),  Its. 

CRIMINAL  TRIALS  IN  SCOTLAND,  narrated  by  John  Hill  Bceto.x.  2  ^ols. 
pOatSTO,  (lub.at  IS*.),  clotli,  S*.  lt>2> 

D'ARBLAY'S DIARY  AND  LETTERS;  edited  by  her  Ni«ck,  incloding  the  Pcru<l 
orber&ei:d4nce  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Charlotte  7  vols,  small  Svo.  With  Portraits,  cluth 
•sua,  14*. 

DAVIS'S  SKETCHES  OF  CHINA,  Daring  an  Inland  Journey  of  Four  Months ;  with 
an  Aicouot  olUio  War.  3  vole.  po»t  Svo,  «Uh  a  new  Map  of  China  (pub.  at !(»».),  cluUi  ja.  Uil 

DIBDIN'S  (CHARLES)  SONGS.  Admiralty  edition,  oomplrte,  with  a  Metm»:r  by 
T.  DianiK.  lUusUated  with  IS  Char^ctarUtie  Sketches,  ensraTed  on  Steel  by  CiLonoK 
CaviKsiiAXK.    i2mo,  cloth  lettered,  St.  1S4S 

DOMESTIC  COOKERY,  by  a  Lady  (Mbs.  Rundkll).  New  Edition,  with  namercua 
additional  Bcceitta,  by  Mrs.  BiacK,  Umo,  with  9  Plates  (pub.  at  Cs.),  clotb,  St. 

EGYPT  AND  NUftlA,  illustrated  from  Rnrckhnrdt,  Lindsay,  ond  other  leading  Ait): ;. 
ritict,  b)  J.  A.  St.  JoiiK.     lU  floe  Wood  KusraT.Q{;s.    Uemy  svo,  (pub.  at  IS^.),  ciot  i,  ».. 

EVELYN'S  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE ;  with  the  Private  Correspondence 
between  Cbar.es  I.  and  >lr  Edward  Ni  hubs,  11) de  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Sir  Eichard  Browne, 
k«.    Portraits.    New  Eaitioa,  con^ldcralily  enlarj^ed,  4  vols,  i<ost  kvo.  U, 

FENN'S  PASTON  LETTER&  Original  Letters  of  the  Pnston  Family,  written  during  the 
Jieifns  of  Henry  VI,  Rdward  IV.  and  Richard  III,  by  \arinus  persons  of  Rank  and  Conse- 
quence, cbicJijr  on  Historical  SubjecU.  New  Edluon.  with  Notes  and  Corrections,  complete, 
a  vols,  bound  in  1,  rquare  I2d)o  (pnb.  at  10«.),  clotli  fUt,  6*.  ttualntly  bound  In  maioon 
Bsorocco.  carted  boards,  in  the  early  sijrie,  filt  edjres,  \i$. 

The  oriRinal  edition  of  thta  very  curious  and  tnterettinf  series  of  historical  Letters  is  a  rarv 
book,  an<i  «ells  fur  upwards  of  ten  atiineas.    The  present  la  not  an  abrideentcnt,  as  nilzht  b« 
supposed  frum  its  Ibrm,  hut  gives  the  whole  matter  hy  OMittiof  the  duplicate  version  of  tlM: 
letters  written  in  an  obsolete  language,  and  adopting  only  the  more  modern,  readah2e  vcnion, 
jrablisbcd  bj  Fenn. 

*1  be  Pa*too  Letters  are  an  Important  testimony  to  the  progressive  condition  of  scclcty,  Had 
come  in  as  a  precioua  link  la  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of  England,  which  they  aicuM  tai 
this  period  supply.    They  ataad  Indeed  ^gly  In  Europc^/af/em. 

FIELDING'S  WORKS,  EDITED  BY  ROSCOE,  COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOT.UMR 
(Tom  Jones,  Amelia,  Jonathan  Wild,  Joseph  Andrews,  Playa,  Eaaaya,  and  MUccUanic*.) 
medium  Svo,  with  30  capital  plates  bv  Cauixxii akk  (pub.  at  U.  it.),  cloth  cilt,  U«.  ^ 

•*  Of  all  the  works  of  imagination  to  which  English  genius  has  given  origin,  tUf'^frltlnss  rf 
Henry  Fieldinx  are  perh^pv  most  decidedly  and  exclusively  herown."— 5ir*t  itKtr  SeoU. 

**The  prose  Homer  of  hoaBaa  aattiro."— i«rd  Sgron. 

FOSTER'S  ESSAYS  ON  DECISION  OF  CHARACTER ;  on  a  UanN  Writing  Mrmoirs 
of  Himielf;  on  the  epithet  Romantic;  on  the  Avrrslon  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  lUliyicn, 
ftc.    Fcap.  Svo,  Eighteenth  Edition  (pnb.  at  fit.),  cloth,  ia. 

**  f  have  read  «ltu  the  greatest  admiration  the  Estajs  of  Mr.  Foster.  He  i«  one  of  the  n.cst 
profound  and  eloquent  ariters  that  England  has  produced."— >Sir7aiNef  MuciiHtotk. 

FOSTER'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  POPULAR  IGNORANCE.  Kcw  Edition 
ele;.'antly  printed,  in  fcap.  bvo,BOw  flrat  uniform  with  hla  Essays  oa  Decision  of  Chai^ctrr, 
cloth,  St. 

•*Mr.  Fo%*n  always  considered  this  Us  best  work,  and  tha  one  by  which  he  wished  Lis 
literrrf  ci'^lm^  to  be  estimated." 

"  A  woik  vhlch,  popular  and  admirad,  as  It  confeasedly  la,  has  navar  met  vHh  the  tboo^andth 
part  of  the  a:tcntion  which  It  desanraa."— JDr.  Fgt  SmuL 


■■^ 


18  OJLTALOaUB   OF   KETT  BOOKS, 

FROISSARTS    CHRONICLES    OF    ENGLAND.    FRANCE.    AND    SPAML  4b^ 

Translated  bj  Culokkl  Johkes,  vlth  ISO  kaaatiAil  Vwodeuts,  S  rm.M,  mp«r40«  *m, 
(pub.at  1/.  I6«.),  ctoihletlerod,   ll,  U.  Ml 

FROISSART,  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF,74inat«t,  priatod  ingMwd 

colours,  X  vol*,  aupcr-rajral  8vo,  iialfhounil,  uncot  (pub.  at  4L,  \0»,),  V.  !§>. 

I  tht  kama,laii«  paper,  3  vols,  rujralito,  hair  botind,  lueat  (puk.  at  1«.  ■&)••.  Ih 

FROISSARTS  CHRONICLES.  Wlin  TRR  74 ILLUMINATED  I LLUniATIOVa^ 

INSERTED,  9  vols.  kap«r-ro)ral  t«o,  •tofUiUy  katf>bo«Ml  nd  ■wucf,  gUft  mitm,  iwMs 


maiK ally  tooled  ( pub.  at «/.  im. ),  4^.  Im.  lUf 

OAZ£TTEER.-NEW  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSAL  OAZETTEEll,  AND  6CD0BA. 

PIIICAL  DICTIONARY,  nofc  compleia  tbanany  hHberto miMWMd.    Kew  K^UIn. 


rtewiMI  

and  completed  to  the  present  time,  by  Joiiv  Thoms**  (Kdiur  •!  tlM  OMwtm.  ^Misi  ftc), 
very  thick  tvo  ( ID40  pages)  Maps  ( pub.  at  18t. ),  elotk,  la^ 

This  comprebeii»l%e  volume  Is  the  latest, and  by  ter  tke  keat  Uatvanal 

It  Includes*  full  account  of  AffgbauUtan,  New  Zealand,  tte,  ftc 

CELL'S  (SIR  WILLIAM)  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ROME  AND  ITt  VfOfimr. 

i-.r.proted  Edition,  complete  In  one  vol.  tvo,  «lth  several  FialML  cloth,  laih    WU  ftvarj] 
Map  of  Rome  and  its  Environs  (hroai  a  noat  carefVil  trl«oiMNB«titeal  aarvvj),  nuiMad  «■  clack 
and  folded  In  a  case  so  as  to  form  a  volume.    Tofcctber  9  vola.  8v«,  clatk,  M.  la.  IMI 

**  These  volumes  are  so  replete  vrUk  whet  Is  valaahle,  ffeai  vera  «a  !•  eidey  mm  «Nke 
Jnurnal,  «e  could  after  all  afford  but  a  meajrre  indication  of  tb^i  Inleival  an4  verth.  Il  K 
ludrcd.  s  laatina  memorial  oi  eminent  literary  exertion,  devoted  to  a  snliMct  cf  i 
anre,  and  one  dear,  not  only  to  every  scholar,  bat  to  cveiy  reod»  of  iMMUgabM 
truib  of  history  Is  an  ol^ect  of  coaaideraima." 

GLEIG'S  ME  '  OIRS  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS,  first  Gorernor-Genend  of  BennL    I 
vols.  Svo,  fine  Portrait  (pob.  at  K.  U. ),  cloth,  U.  Is.  ^IMI 

GIL  BLAS.  irnns.nted  from  tbe  French  of  Ls  Saok.    With  t4  fine  !■•  Eagrarinn 


Slier  Smirk K,  4  *oU.  in  a  trap.  Svo.  eatra  cloth,  gilt  eugee,  (pah.  at  li.  IM.),  I 

GOLDSMITH'S  WORKS,  with  a  Life  and  Motet.  4  troU.  fcmp.  aro.  wit^  eMgwcd  TWea 
and  Platek  by  SroruAJtc  and  CauiKsUAVK.  Kcvaod  elegant  Edtttoo  .nih.  at  I/.),  estis 
cloth,  12*. 


"  Can  any  aothoi^-can  even  Sir  Walter  ficott,  be  compared  with  OoldsmMl  tbrthm  VMlMy. 
i-auty.  Slid  po«er  of  hia conipokltinusr  Yon  msy  take  'ibn  and  'cut  htm  cut  tai  little  atacs.*  so 
irfny  llithtt  does  he  present  to  the  imagination.'*— ></Ae;Hir«Mk  • 

"'fhe  Tolumvs  of  Goldsmith  «UI  ever  constitute  omr  >t  the  most  prevf^ot  **  volb  < 
unde tiled."— <JKar<«W|f  iteirirw. 


Dlrf 


GOOD'S  (DR.  JOHN  MASON)  BOOK  OF  NATURE:  I  vote.,  foolaeap  8tq^  dUk, 

(pub.  at  1/.  4«.).  lOs.  M. 


GORDON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION,  mi  of  tlifl  Wan  and 

nalirns  ariaing  fVomthe  Struggles  o'  the  Orevk  Patrlou  in  emaiiclpiiting  their  eo«ntry  fkwai  fhe 
'i  urkish  vdke.  By  the  late  Thomam  Oorpov.  General  of  a  Divlakm  of  tlM  OrcOk  Armif. 
Second  Lditioa,  1  vola.  Svo,  Mapa  and  Plans  (pab.  at  1^  Its.),  chrth,  IM.  gd;  IMS 

GORTON'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.  A  new  aad  enlarged  Cditkm.  vith  a 
Supplemeat,  completing  Uie  Work  to  tbe  present  time,  4  vols,  tvo,  cloth  lettered.  It.  lU.  ML 

lEN-S  (PROFESSOR)  HISTORICAL  WORKS*  traniUted,  from  the  Germw  vis. 
\BiA,  New  Edition,  complete  In  2  vols».AraicA,  I  vol.*  BtTnOPS  avu  jt»  Coiosiaa*  I 
-AxciKKT  QaKEcx,  and  HiNToairAL  TncATisas,  1  V0L...MAKIIAI.  or  Akciekt  Hu- 
rt 1  vol.— together  6  vols.  Svo  (formerly  ptab.  at  7f.)*  Ooib  lettered,  anUbnn,  tL  la. 
*»*  .Vrw  end  Crmitiet*  /Vrfiotu,  ntti  GemmU  /Nrfr/vs. 
ifessor  Heeren^s  lllstorltal  Researches  stand  In  the  very  highest  rank  among  Ikoie  vitt 
«rbi2^  modern  Germany  has  enriched  the  Literature  of  Lnrope."MQ«orfrr<g  JTrvanr. 

MCER^'S  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLmCS,  llfTERCOUIISE. 

"an  O  trades  of  the  ancient  nations  of  a  FRICA  ,  iBClndlng  Uie  Carthmtadaas, 
Ethioplaiia.  snd  Egrptlans.  New  edKlon.  corrected  throughout,  nlth  an  Indvx,  Life  of  Ike 
Author,  new  Appcmtlzcs,  and  other  Addltlona.    Complete  la  1  voL  tvo,  clotii,  lis. 

HEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POUTICS,  INTCRCCUME. 

AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NA1IONS  OF  ASIA:  IncladlnrtlM  Perslaaa,  nS- 
nlclsns.  Bshylonisns,  Scythians,  and  Indiana.  Kew  aad  hnprovod  KdttloB,  coaspleto  la  S 
vola.  Svo,  eleeant.y  printrd  (pub.  originally  at  Sf.St.), cloth,  IL  4s. 

**  One  of  the  must  valoable  acquisliSoaa  nado  to  oor  hktoilca.  aiortoe  staeo  tka  dam  of 
GiblM>a."-iffAeMon(ai. 

HEEREN'S   ANCIENT  GREECE,  translated  bj  BARcmorr;   and 

TREATISES;  vis.— 1.  The  Politlt-ai  consequences  of  the  Refbrmation.    I 
gress,  and  Practical  laOaence  01  Political  llieoilea.    III.  The  Rise  aad  Oiovlli 
aautal  latomu  of  Great  Brttala.    la  1  vat  a%a.  vltb  index,  clotl^  Us. 


I  fllSTORICAL 
IX.  The  nUmStto- 
»iovili  oTiha  Catft- 


PUBLISHED   OB   SOLD   BT   K.   O.  BOHK. 


HEERIN-S  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  rotlTICAL  SYSTEM  OF 
EUKUPB  ANP  nil  COLONIES.  tr<MD  lU  formatioBat  thccIoM  of  the  PifteeDtli  CMlury, 
to  Itire  tHtkMiahmcDt  upoa  the  Fall  ol  VasolMn;  traaalated  from  tba  Fifth  Oeman  EditloB,  • 

V*yi  tdition,  complete  In  1  toI.  8vo,  cloth.  14».  .  .  .   ,^  ,    ,        .  .  I 

**  Tie  b«it  HUtory  ol  Modem  Bmope  thai  haa  jraC  appeared,  and  it  ia  llk«lj  loof  to  remalB  ^ 

vllboM  a  rival.— i4<MiMrw«.  ,  . .         ...  ^  «*       n  .v 

•*  A  work  rtl  uterllnir  value,  which  wUl  dtffaea  aeeftU  kaoviadyo  for  feneraHona,  after  all  the 
•hallov  preteodcrt  to  that  dlttiactioB  are  fortuaately  forgoUen."— /.iterwy  Ga*ttU, 

HCERErlS  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  MtSTOIIY,  P«?i«^*!^^*iJ3?lj£j*'!£*^^ 
tutlon%  the  Commerce,  and  the  Coloniee  of  the  SUtae  of  AntlquHj.    TUrd  £dith>n,  corrected 
aad  famroved.    Svo  (pub.  at  I  A*.),  cloth  12*.        ....  ,.., 

•^•NfwEtUtim>tVUkIudrx,  "IT 

"  We  nerw  remeinhM  to  have  eeea  a  Work  lo  which  eo  nvch  oeaftd  knowledee  wai  con- 
densed Into  M  email  a  compaaa.    A  careAil  cxamlaation  convinces  us  that  tliis  hook  viu  !>• 
OkCfui  foj  our  EaclUh  hlahtr  sehooU  or  coilesoi,  and  will  contrihute  to  direct  attention  to  the 
better  uM  morr  loBtxuctUe  parts  ofUietorjr.    The  translation  la  executed  with  xreat  fidelity. 
— QiMWrHy  JounuU  qf  EOurmtkm. 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOQRAPHY.^  For  t^•  ««  <>'.St-h*)ola  nnd 
PHvste  ToMoB.  CMnpUed  fkwm  Mm  Worka  of  A.  U.  L.  HxxMX,  Umo  (pub.  *t  l».  <W. ). 
elolh,  2..  Of/or.;  7«/*oyi,  1836 

HOBBES'  COMPLETE  WO^KS,  Fnfl:fMi  sud  Latin,  edited  by  Si&  W.  Molbswostu. 
jPoitfait  fttid  iiliiteai.    la  rols,  »«o,  (pub.at  •/.  Bt.l,  cloth,  it.  i». 
The  Latin  Worfca  form  5  voU.  the  EofH»h  Works  U  vols,  each  with  a  Oaneral  Index.     Aa 
fevrr  wrr«  piloted  of  ilie  l.Mtin    ban  uTihe  Eagliah,  the  lonuer  aie  aot  soMl  scfatate;}-, 
hut  the  KoKlUb  II  vols,  may  be  had  for  !<.  IM. 

HUME  AND  SMOLLETS  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  <romplcl«  in  1  krfe  toI^  whh  « 
Menwlr  ol  Httne.iaipl.  Svo,  fine  pertraiu  oftbe  authora,  ezUrn  cloih  (ptihb  at  W.  A*.),  U.  Is. 

JAMES'S  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD,  cmnpriiinir  the  History  of  bit  Reign.  iUnstrated  in  a 
seiles  of  onituhlUhed  Irtters,  addmsed  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  hy  Jamf.s  VsmvoM, 
SecreUrjr  of  Bute ;  with  Introdactlon  and  Notes,  bjr  O.  P.  &.  Jaiuts,  Siq.,  3  vula.  tru,  For- 
tralu  (pub.  at  x<.  tt.),  cloth,  1st.  It4l 

MCNISCH3  CHESS  PRECEPTOR ;  a  new  Analysis  of  the  tmeainft  of  Garoeti  tru»- 

Tatp«4.  with  Nnies,  hv  W a  i.k  fr.  Ivo.  cloili,  lettered  (pub.  at  lis.),  S«.  W.  1M7 

JOMNSON*S  (0F^  ENQUSH  DtCnON ARYjninted  Terbetim  from  tlie  Anthm^s  Uist 
Folio  EdltlfNi.  with  all  the  Bxaaplea  In  Aill.  To  which  arc  prefixed  a  Illstonr  of  the  Lao  • 
tvafe,  aud  aa  English  OraaHnar.    I  larse  vol.  imperial  svo  (pub.  at  3/.  s<.),  doth,  is*. 

JOHNSON  S  (DR.)  UFE  AND  WORKS,  br  Mubprt.    Tfew  uid  inprovcd  Edition, 
iplete  In  t  thick  vole.  Svo,  PortreH,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  I/.  Il«.  U.>,  ist.  luo 


JOHNSONIANA ;  •  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Anecdotes  and  Sftyiacs,  fnithered  from 
aeartjr  a  hnodred  dlSereat  Puhllcai ions,  and  not  coataioed  ia  Boswkll's  Life  of  Johnson. 
Edited  hj:  J.  W.  CaoKBX,  M.P.  thick  fcap.  Svo, portrait  and  Crontispiece  (pub.  at  lOi.), 
doth,  4*.  M. 

JOHNSTONS  TRAVELS  IN  SOUTHERN  ABYSSINIA,  throarb  the  Coantrr  of  Add. 
to  the  Kinndora  of  Khoa.    3  vole.  Svo,  Map  and  Plates  (pub.  at  I/,  it.)  doth,  la*.  GtF.         1S44 

KNIGHT'S  JOURNEY-BOOKS  OF  ENGLAND.  BEKKSH1RE,  including  n  full 
Drxf  riptlon  of  Windsor.  %^lth  S3  EnfravUifs  on  Wood,  aid  a  large  UloiBlaatcd  Map. 
Reduced  to  It.  td.  •  •-• 

HAMPSin RE.  including  the  Isle  of  Wight.    WHh  33  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  latv*  llla- 
nlniited  Map.    Redoced  to  ft. 

DERBY81IIRE.  iorluding  the  Peak,  ftc    With  33  Bagravlags  on  Wood,  and  a  large  Uluml.  f 
Bated  Map.    Redoced  to  U,  6rf.  f 

KBKT,  with  SS  Bnicravings  on  Wood,  and  a  large  lUtunlBBtBd  Map.    Rednced  to  3i.  Stf . 

KNIGHTS  OLD  ENGLAND'S  WORTHIES:  a  Pobtbait  Gai.lk&t  of  tbe  nort 
eminent  Suiesmen.  iJtarers,  Warriors,  Artists,  Men  of  Loiters  and  Itcience,  ftc,  of  Great 
Briiaip.  accecipanled  bf  fnH  and  oriplnal  Blofrmphles  (wriuen  h/  Loan  Brougm sM,  Cbaik, 
Dx  Monasx.and  others).  Imperial  4to.  with  74  InePoriraiU  en  steel,  I  Starve  coloured  Plates 
of  reflMU-kable  hiilldlngs,  and  upwards  of  33*  hlatorlcal  and  decoratlvt  Vignetua  on  wood, 
cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  U.  3t.  M.),  lis. 

KNOWLES'S  IMPROVED  WALKER'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY,  contiifninK 
above  M,o«0  addlliftnal  Words;  to  which  is  added  an  Accentuated  VocaSaiarj  of  Classical  «Bd 
Scripture  Proper  If  antes,  new  edition,  ia  1  Hilek  bandaosse  volvuie,  large  svo,  with  Portrait, 
cloth  lettarMi  (pub.  at  W.  4t.),  f.  M. 

NICS;  OR,   THE  BEST  WORDS  OF  THE   BEST  AUTHORS.    Serenth 
itlon.    3  vola.  ismo,  with  elegant  Prontiapieces,  e«intalnlag  30  Portraits  (pub.  at  Us.),  cloth 
filt.  7e.««t. 

Thla  pleiBBBt  •oUedioB  of  pithjr  aad  sententJotu  readings,  IHms  the  beat  SBgliab  atrthocs  cw 
all  agaa,  ban  ioair  •aiiajtd  great  and  daoerved  poptriarity. 

LOW'S  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN;  emnprehmdinr  tho 
Natural  and  BcoBomlral  Hiator^of  Apei  lea  and  Varieties ;  with  Observattoos  on  Uie  utiBci> 
pies  and  practice  of  Breedlag .    Thkk  Svo,  (pub.  at  W.  it. ),  cloth,  it. 


•^ 
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IDC  lits  Letters,  EaMvs  ct  ESa. 
;  addltkMUd  McmorUls,  !>  9n  T.  H. 
itcd,  vlih  Portxmit  aad  Vbwcu  TkU, 


USING'S  KINGS  OF  NORWAY:  THE  IIEIMSKRINGLA.  or  CHRONICLE  «f4f 
RINGS  OF  NORWAY. traiisUted  f^om  the  Icelandic  orSnorroStariMon.  vlth  a  ^rrihMnT 
r  u«ert*tion  and  Notes  bjr  SA>irEL  Laiko,  Eaq, ;  3  vols.,  Stq.;  doth,  (|iub.  at  IL  mtX  V^ 

LAMB'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS,   complete;  containii 
]*  )«n;s.  Pia}>«  &.C.,  with  Life  of  the  Author,  Incluuiox  tlic  i 
T  tr.rnur.D,  In  1  stout  volumo  royal  Svo,  handsooiely  printed, ' 
<pub. at  lu.),  cloth,  13>. 

LEAXES  (COL.)  TRAVELS  IN  THE  MOREA.  8  roll.  8n>.  With  a  very  Krft  Vapof 
L>:e  Morea,  and  apvarda  efso  Tarkma  Maps,  Plana,  Platas  of  ancloat  Gr««k  lasciifCiaaa,  Ac 
(^lub.  at ».»!.),  cloth,  U.  St.  U> 

LEWIS'S  (MONK)  UFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  vith  mnnr  Pieces  ^  IVoce  ael 
Vetse,  never  before  pnblUhcd.    1  vols.  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  IL  •«.).  eloili,  ];i#.  ICt 

LEIGH    HUNT'S    STORIES    FROM   THE    ITAUAN     POETS,    (l»no*c   inoito, 
li  lUrdu.  Tasao,  Puici).  viih  Lives  ofihe  Writers.  2  vols,  post  »vo,  (vcb.  at  1/.  :-.).rk4ls  la. 
•a*  This  elegant  work  U  for  the  liallaa  PoeU  what  Lamb's  Tales  are  lor  Slhik«spcsfC 

LODGE'S  (EDMUND)  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH  H1ST07?Y,  SfOGRAPHY. 
AND  MANNERS,  lo  the  Reigns  of  Ucnry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Marj,  EUzahcth,  ami  Jaw«>  I. 
h'cconJ  Eiliiif>n,  with  aboT«  90  Autofrapha  o;  tiie  principal  Charaetcra  of  tliii  fmdmA,  Tkrct 
vcls.  Svo.  (pub.  at  1/.  KU.),  cloth,  1/.  1SJ« 

MACGREGOR^S  COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS  OT  ALL  NATIONS.  A  Dijccst  d 
t<  f  RcKOurcea.  Leirlslatlon.  Tariffs.  Daca,  Kbipplny,  Importi.  Exporta,  Welj^laaad  Mca««ct, 
t  r.,  &c.  of  AU  Nations,  Includlnf  all  the  Bntbh  Coumcreial  Tieailca,  i  Ur«c*  vcln,»«pe(- 
K.val  Svo.  doth,  (pab.  at  71*  10*. ),  1/.  ISs.  M. 

MALCOLM'S  MEMOIR  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA.  Two  roll.  8to^  thiid  edition,  witk  hrri 
Ma,i  ( pub.  at  H.  to. ),  doth,  ISs.  ISS 

MALTE-BRUN  AND  BALBI'S  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY:  romprainff;  1.  Tbe 
Hi-itory  of  Geosraphlcal  DUcovery;  2.  Princicles  of  Physical  OeorraphT:  X  Ctivp'ote  De> 
S'  rliition,  from  tlw  nwst  recent  sources,  of  all  the  CounUics  of  the  World. '  Kcv  and  eniaired 
K  Utton,  revised  and  corrected  throughout,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  IXSM  Kamcs. 
a\.ick  SVC,  cloth  (pub.  at  1/.  lOt.),  reduced  to  ito.  lUi 

MARRYATS  BORNEO  AND  THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO.  IiuMnnl  Svo. 
richly  illustrated  with  uniaerous  beautiful  Lithofraphs,  tinted  like  Drawian.  and  Sarravinas 
on  wood  (pub.  at  It,  lu.  W.),  do;h  yilt,  13».  ^  ^      ^U 

MARTIN'S  (MONTGOMERY)  BRITISH  COLONIAL  LIBRARY:  fbrniiiKapomlA 
aiid  Aut!ientlc  Description  of  all  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Bmpira,  and  eaibrmclnff  the  Hto. 
t:)r}'— Physical  Geo^Aphy—Giolnry— Climate— Auimal,  Vegetable,  and  Miuejal  KuunloaM- 
Go^crnm^nt— Finance— MniuryDefenccCommerce—Khlppinr— Monetary  S^jwien— fedMoa 
— Population,  White  and  Coloured— Education  and  the  Press— Eali|^ratIoa—^ocla1  Stale,  tc. 
of  each  Kettlement.  Foimded  on  OOrid  and  Public  Documenta,  furnUhed  bj  GovcraamZ 
tiie  lion.  East  India  Company,  fte.  Illustrated  by  Ortglnal  Maps  and  Platea.  •  volaaca. 
frap.  :ivo.  cloth,  I/.  Is.  ^ 

l-.ai-n  volume  of  the  above  aeries  Is  complete  in  Itself,  and  sold  separateiya   aa  feUovi, 

*■    wf*  tH'»  *M^ 

TifK  Caxadab,  UrrER  akd  Loveh. 

Nlw>outh  Walks,  Van*  Dicxex'i  Laxd,  Swa^  RivRa,  and  Socra  AvsTaAt-iA. 

TiiR  Wksl  Isdibs.   Vol.  1.— Jamaica,  llonditras,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Granada,  the  Bahaauau 

And  tlie  Virdn  Isles.  — — » 

T;ir.  Wbht  Ixuies.    Vol.  II.— British  Guiana,  Barbadoes.  St.  Lncia,  St.  Vincent,  Demera-^ 

ilisrqulho,  Berblce,  An^uUla,  Tortols,  St.  Kitt's,  Barbuda,  AnU?ua,  Moatsemt,  Doniaica. 

and  Nevis.  ^ 

Nova  .^corlA,  New  BeiuvtvricK.  Cape  Bektov,  Pkiecx  Edwabji^s  lata,  Taa  Bca. 

>jc[)AS,  NKwrocjrDl.«XD,  and  IIvdson'b  Bay. 
TiiE  East  Ixi>ir3.    Vol.  I.  containing  Bengd,  Madras,  Boabay,  Agra,  ke. 
T'lr.  East  Indies.    VoL  II. 
U  :iTisii  Possxaaioxt  ix  the  Ixdiax   axd  ArtAXTtc  OcxAxa,  viz Ceylon,  Penanx 

Malicra,  Mnirapore,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia,  Cape  Coast  Ca«tie,  Accra,  the  Falkland 

Inlands,  St.  Helena,  and  Ascension. 

MARTIN'S  (MONTGOMERY)  CHINA.  Political,  Commercial,  uid  SociaL  Two  vo^. 
B\a,  6  Maps,  Statistical  Tables,  ftc,  (pub.  at  1/.  O.),  doth,  lU.  I8t7 

MAXWELL'S  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.  Threr  bandsome  rob.  8ro. 
F.nibellished  with  nomeroQs  hishly-OnUhed  Llne-Encrravlnn  by  Coopxa  and  o(!icr  cnr.ii.eirt 
ArlUia,  consisting  of  Battle- Pieces,  Portraits,  Military  Plana  and  Maps ;  I.evUee  a  {rie^t 
m.niher  of  fine  Wood  Engravinxs  ;  (pub.  at  3/.  7<.)i  eiegaat  la  gilt  doth,  11.  lU.  Large  paper, 
loiiiA  pmob  (pub.  at  it.),  gilt  doih,  XI.  12m.  td. 

**  .Mr.  Maxwell's 'Life  oftheDuIce  of  Wellington,  In  oar  opinion,  has  no  rival  aramig  almilar 
publications  of  the  day.    ....    We  pronounce  it  fkve  IVom  flattery  and  bonbaat,  succinct 

ard  n-aktrrly The  type  and  merhanlcal  execution  are  admiraMe;  the  plans  ol 

liAtiles  and  sieges  numerous,  ample,  and  uselul;  the  portraits  of  the  Duke  ud  bis  warrior 
Contemporaries  many  and  fkitblui;  the  battle  pictures  animated  and  brilliant;  and  the 
vi^neucs  of  coattuues  aad  Banners  worUiy  of  the  aiiUtary  genloa  of  Uoraca  Veraat  UauwU.** 
—fimtt. 

MAXWELL'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELUON  OF  1708,  with  Uemoinof 
the  L  nion.  and  of  En:mett's  Insurrection  In  IMt9,  doth.  8*o.  with  Portraits  and  avBan 
liiUkUaUoas  oa  steel  by  Gxoaaa  CatrixsBAXX,  acw  cditfoa,  gilt  ciMh,  (puh.  tl  its.),  ta. 
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MINIATURE  LIBRARY  (BOIIN'S.) 

All  foolscap  12IDO.,  printed  oa  the  flnes!  pap«r,  mif  vtrf  eUfmmlif  tecrrfrrf  f*  tkt  new  </yto  ^ 
iMortM-.  o  elotk. 

BARBAULD  AND  AIKIN'S  EVENINGS  AT  HOME;  rampriting  a  great  raricty 
o(  tmusin?  Instrnrtlnn  for  Yuuuf  Persons,  compleU,  elegantly  printed,  frontispiece*, 
cloth  rl!t  (pub.  At  b.),  U.i  or  with  gilt  edges,  3t.  bd, 

BOURRIENNE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON.  One  itovt.  cloMly  but  clejpintly 
printed  Toitinir,  fcap.  ISino.  vlth  fine  euiiciitrlan  portrait  of  Napoleon,  and  frontispiece, 
clolb  gilt,  (put),  at  U.),  3f.  dl. ;  or  vith  giit  edges,  it. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.    Quite  complete,  including  the  Tliird  Part 

with  a  Life  snd  numerous  ex|ilanatiur>  Notes  by  tlie  Rct.  T.  Scott.  Kiegantly  printed  on 

flne  wove  paper,  snd  embellished  with  25  fine  luU-sized  Woodcuts  bv  Uaktkt,  conlaininc 

,  all  in  Soitihej's  edition,  also  a  fine  frontispiece  and  vignette,  dotn  gUt,  Se.  6(1. ;  or  with 

giit  edi^cs,  it. 

BYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  including  several  Suppressed  Poems  not  published 
In  other  editions,  ia  1  tliick  tol.,  with  a  beautiful  Froatl»piecc,  dotb  gilt,  St.  Si. ;  or  with 
gilt  edges,  O. 

BYRON'S  DON  JUAN,  complete,  elegnnlly  printed,  frontispieces,  cloth  gilt,  (pub. 
at  :>$.),  2i.  Ci/.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  is. 

CHEEVER-S  LECTURES  ON  BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,  and  the 
Liie  and  Times  ofBuajran,  flrontlapiec«;s,  cloth  gilt,  it.  Cd. 

COLERIDGE'S  SELECT  POETICAL  WORKS,  doth  gflt.  S#. ;  or  gilt  edges,  Zs.  M, 

COWPER'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  iritli  a  short  Life  by  Southbt,  including  (for  the 
first  time  In  a  small  sixe).  all  the  CoPTnioiiT  Povms,  complete  ia  one  haridsome  tolurae, 
fcap.  Zinio,  (7C0  pages),  vcrjr  eles-antly  printed,  with  two  extremeljr  beaiitifol  Frontispieces 
after  llAavKT,  engraTed  on  Steel  by  Ooowam,  cloth  gilt,  Ss.  6^.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  u. 

DRYDEN'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  complete  in  1  vol.  with  a  Portrait,  Ifrontispieoe 
and  Vi;nclte  'I1tlc,  cloth  gilt,  3«.  bd. ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  4«. 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  MANNERS  AND  ETIQUETTE:  oompristng  an  improved 
edition  of  Chesterflehi's  Advice  to  bb  Son  on  Men  and  Manners:  and  The  xoviia  Max's 
Owx  Book;  a  Manual  of  Politeness,  Intellectual  Improvement,  and  Moral  Deportment, 
calculated  to  form  the  Character  on  a  solid  Baai!i,  and  to  insure  Hcspectabilitjr  and  tloccess 
in  Life,  one  elegantlj  printed  voltunc,  fronlUpicce,  cloth  gilt,  it. ;  or  wltbgUt  edges,  3«.  W. 

HEBER'S  (BISHOP)  AND  MRS.  NEMAN'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Three  Toll. 
In  one.  cloth  gilt,  it.  Od. ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  2t. 

HERRICK'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  romnlete  in  one  thick  volume,  elegantly  printed. 
ine  frontispiece  by  CArrtftMOLB,  cloth  gilt,  3#.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  St.  S«/. 

JOE  MILLER'S  JEST  BOOK;  being  a  Collection  of  the  most  excellent  Don  Mots. 
Crilliant  Jeati,  snd  Strilting  Anecdotes  in  the  English  Language,  complete  in  one  thicli  and 
closely  but  elegantl}*  printed  voiuae,  frontiipiece,  cloth  pit  (pub.  at  if.),  S«. ;  or  with  giU 
edges,  3«.  fid. 

NEW  JOE  MILLER.  A  Selection  of  Mudcru  Jests,  Witticisms,  Droll  Tales,  fcc. 
doth  gilt.  It.  6d.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3#. 

LONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  vii.,  Voices  of  the  Night— tvangeliue— 
Seaside  and  Fireaide— Spanish  Students  -Poetical  Translations,  1  vols,  la  1,  portrait  and 
frontispieces,  cloth  gilt,  it.  td. ;  or  with  giit  edges,  St. 

I^NGFELLOWS  PROSE  WORKS,  viz.,  Outre-Mer— Hyperion— Kavanagh.  8 
vols,  in  I,  cloth  gUt  it.  6d.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  St. 

MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Life  and  Notes  by  Dm.  Stebbiko  ;  to  irhich 
la  prefixed  Da.  CitAXxiKG's  Essay  on  Milton.  Froatlspleee,  eloth  gilt,  (pub.  at  Os.), 
St.  6rf. ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  it.  ••»%!' 

OSSIAN'S  POEMS,  translated  by  MAcnPKRsoif :  with  Diiwertations  concemii«g 
the  Era  and  Poems  of  OasMX;  and  Da.  Kt.AiR,'a  Critical  Dissertation.  Complete  In 
1  neatly  printed  volume,  frontispiece,  new  Ediiioa,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  it.),  St.;  or  with 
f  ilt  edges,  it.  Ctl. 

POPE'S  HOMER'S  ILIAD,  complete,  with  Exphinatory  Notes  and  Index,  and  an 
Easay  on  the  Life,  Writingk.  and  Genius  of  Homer,  ele^atly  printed,  frontispieces,  cloth 
gilt  (pub.  at6t.),  S«j  nr  with  giit  edges,  it   Cd. 

Tnis  Is  titc  only  pocket  editioa  wMl  «>tes. 

SCOTTS  (SIR  WALTER)  POETICAL  WORKS;  containing  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel, Marniioo,  Lady  of  t!ie  Lake,  Don  Iloiietkk,  Hokeby,  Bal.ads.  I.yrk-s,  an«l  Songs; 
with  Notes,  and  a  Li^e  uf  the  Author,  complete  in  1  elegantly  printed  volume,  portrait  ana 
frontispiece,  cloth  gi.t  (pub.  at  it.),  S*.  (</.;  or  with  gill  edges,  it. 

STURM'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  WORKS  OF  GOD,  and  of  his  Pro\i.lenre 
throusbout  all  Nature,  translated  from  the  Oermsn,  complete  In  1  elegantly  printed  vol., 
fSrontlspicce,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  fts. ),  St. ;  or  witu  gilt  edgea,  St.  M, 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS,  with  hU  Castle  of  Indolence;  4  beaatiftU  woodnits, 
cloth  gilt,  St. ;  or  with  gUt  edges,  S«  <^. 

VATHEK  AND  THE  AMBER  WITCH.  Two  vols,  in  one,  tdoth  giU,  8f .  ei.  j  or 
wltli  gilt  adtes,  U, 
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monstrelets  chrcnicles  of  englan3  and  france.  i7  com«| 

JoHHi.s,  mith  Kofm,  a««1  H}.marda  ot  Hi%  WuodcuU  (unifoim  vilb  F.oisMui},  a  ««b.  «f« 
royal  8vo,  clotb  Iruricd  (|.uh.  at  1/.  lc«.),  1/.  u.  * 

NELSON'S  LETTERS  AND   DISPATCHES,  bj  S:b  Uaekis  Kicolai^  7  iq1«,  »« 

(|iiih.  at  U.  10*.).  cloth,  9U  lr«.  llU-tf 

NUGENTS  MEMORIALS  OF  HAMPOEN,  his  Pnrtj  and  Times.  Third  Editte. 
Wiib  a  Memoir  of  ibe  Writer.    Portialu.    Poat  «vo,  ( paU.  at  it'.  U  C«. 

PEPYS  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE.  «lii«^  by  Lo«d  Bjiaykrh  kz.    Xt^ 

aid  i0i|iruTed  Edition,  »iib  iBi|;ortaut  AddUioaa,  inciuaiiif  upward*  of  1  mo  llMuurva  L|L'-'f-*> 
4  vo:af  crowa  kvo,  cl«ili  exirA,  l'.  ;»  1 

rCRCrS  RELIQUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY,  conmtiiir  of  OM  llrrr^ 

llalla<1«,  Fotifrs.  and  other  Pieces  01  our  Earlier  Poata,  toect her  with  somm  .v«  of  Liter  Jaw. 
and  a  C(t(>io>is<  Olotsarr,  complete  in  I  «ul.  niediura  8to.  Nen  and  elefront  F.diiiitn,  «i*S  V.-*^ 
tifttll)  eaicTATcd  TlUa  and  Froaiiapicce,  hy  STSPHAKorv  (pub.  at  )<«.)•  clotb  fi.t,  7>.  u'. 

POPE'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  mnijtlcte  in  1  thick  volume,  foolacip  8to.»  frontL«irrrf 

aud  «lirnciie,  coth  xlii.  (puh.  at  S«.),  i*.  Sii,  iMi 

RAFFLES'  HISTORY  OF  JAVA,  witli  nn  Arcwint  of  Ttcnrooleii,  mni  IVtMiIt  of  tke 

ComiurrccaAd  Kcauurreaol  tiie  ludiaii  ArchlrelAico.  Edited  by  La  pt  RArM.r.K.  T^nrrtlm 
t  vnis.  (vo,  and  a  anlenUid  qaaito  Atlaa,  cuntaiiJiig  «p«ar4iof  100  Platc«  kjr  liA&iSLJU.  mw 
finely  coloured  (pub.  at  3/.  10«.),  clwlh,  W.  7*. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  Cnbini-t  Pictoriiil  Edition,  inrlndint  bio  ftartber  Adrcnimtii 
with  Lira  of  Dkfub,  ^c  ,  opvaids  ofM  fin*  Woodru^a,  from  Dedna  W  Hakwrx.  Da«t  Ovai 
Kev  aud  improved  Edition.  »ith  addiiiunal  cau,  cloib  gilt,  4»,  §d.  *  '^ 

The  only  antall  edition  vbicb  la  quite  (ompleta. 

*•  Perhaps  there  ex^ta  no  work,  either  of  InntmctioB  or  raterfalmBCtit.  I«  ni»  RiMr*l<b  Vn- 
rnace,  «bicb  has  b«cn  more  fencraily  read  or  more  deaer%«il7  adadncrf,  CKaa  tke  LMm  ami. 
Adventuiea  of  Roliii  son  Crusoe."— Imt  Ifa/rrr  &«(/. 

ROBIN  HOOD;  a  CoUertitm  of  all  the  Pocm«,  SoDg^  mid  B»Ilada  relatims  to  iltia  cde> 
brated  Ymtman  •  to  vhlrh  is  prefixed,  hla  History  from  incdited  Uoctiaicafs,  ai,4  a  Memoir  af 
RiTSOK,  b\  J.  M.  OVTCH,  I-.8.A.  Tvo  Tols.  eleirantly  printed  Ui rrovn  avo,  wirh  Por'rait  of 
Mtsnn.  aud  apwarda  of  uo  taaief ul  »ood  •nsravbigs  by  ITaibiunux,  •zu»  dotb  1  vuh.  at 
II.  10>.),  reduced  to  \i$,  *^ 

ROLLINS  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  A  Ncv  and  mnplctt  Edition,  vith  encnrcd 
Froi.ti»|-icce8  and  7  Mapa.  S  vols,  bound  in  1  stout  baadaoBa  voL  niyal  tvo,  (pub.  at  1/.  Isl). 
doib,  iss. 


The  only  complete  atil'lon  la  a  comr*ct  form;  It  k  miform  In  diat  aai  appcwnBcc 

Moxon's  heries  of  Dramatists,  fcc.  I'ha  previous  cdititins  of  EolUa  la  a  alAgia  vgluBta  a« 
graatly  abridged,  and  contain  scarcely  half  the  «oik. 

ROSCOE*S  LIFE  AND  PONTIFICATE  OF   LEO  THE  TENTH.    Kew  Md  mark 

Improved  Edition,  edited  hy  his  Son,  Thomas  Roscok.  Complete  iu  I  atont  voL  avo.  ecmtty 
but  Yery  handsomely  printrd.  illusdrated  hy  3  fioo  Pottraiu,  »nA  aaamtaiM  UlualJtmd««  Eb- 
graTinrs,  as  head  and  t^il-  pieces,  cloth,  U.  4s.  ia4S 

ROSCOE-S  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE  MEDtCI,  CALLED  "  THE  MAGNIRCENT.- 

Xew  and  much  improted  E<)iiion,  edited  h>  his  b\>u.  Thomao  Rokcox.  Comp)e:«  iu  1  stnat 
Tul.  8«o,  closely  but  very  handson-.ely  printed,  ilioatratcd  by  aiuDcrosM  Eo^avuags.  iHtrodarcd 
as  bead  and  tail-|iiecea,  clotb,  l'J$.  If  If 

**  I  have  not  terms  sufllclent  to  express  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Roseoe*s  pcnltia  and  emdltiea, 
or  my  gratUiidc  for  the  aniu»eircnt  and  ioformaiioa  I  have  received.  I  rrconimead  bis  lahoaia 
to  our  countiy  as  aoiks  of  unquestionable  aci>ii»  aoJ  aiicomik.oa  merit,  lliryadd  ti.e  aemeof 
Boacoe  to  the  verr  flrU  rank  of  Enrlish  Claasiral  Ilistoriana."— JVaffMai*,  Hir»mftff  Ijffrn'uir, 

**  Roaroe  is,  I  think,  hy  far  the  bert  of  our  l{i»tuiiana,  both  for  beauty  of  at)  le  aud  fnr  dcrn 
reflections;  and  bis  translations  of  poetry  aree^ual  to  tltc  originals."— N'aipeie,  iTer*  rj  u^-mrj 

ROSCOE'S  ILLUSTRATIONS,   HISTORICAL  AND   CRITICAU  o^  tLe   Life  ^ 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  vltb  an  Appendix  of  lirijrhial  Uocumcnta.    Oro.  Portrait  of  Lnrvnxn.  and 
Plates  (pub.  at  14«. I,  boards,  7t.,  or  in  4lo,  printed  to  match  tbc  origlaal  edition.    FaRraiiaad 
Platea jpub.  art/,  lla.  Ctf.),  boards,  ICt. 
*•*  Tuis  volume  la  suppleasentary  to  all  edltioaa  of  the  voik. 

ROXBURGHE  BALLADS,   editrd  Iit  Joun  Patkk  Colukil,  post  4to,   bnratifany 

Cribied  hv  WitiTTivciHAif,  and  embcllubed  with  40  ctukma  WoodctMa,  half  bornd  «orocc«s 
I  tlte  Roxhurghe  style  (ptib.at  II.  4«.),  19b.  Miy 

SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS-  Valpt**  Cabtnet  Piclorinl  Fdilion.  viih 
Life,  Gloasarial  Notes,  and  HUtorlral  Difrehts  of  each  Plar,  kc  IS  vols.  loan.  8*0,  »itb  171 
Plates  cnersTcd  on  steel  after  l)ca|gna  of  the  most  distiurulabed  BritliJi  Artists;  also  Fte- 
aimilcs  of  ail  ibe  known  Autographs  of  Shakespeare  ( pub.  at  3/.  lis. ),  cioth,  rich  gilt,  9i.  Ja.  lou 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.  1  n>l.  8ro,  vith  Enboutary  NolCiL  and  • 
Meaoir  by  D».  JOHHWir,  Pocirait  (pab.  at  IIsl),  dolk,  7a.  fid. 


BHAKSPCNCS  PLAYS  ANO  POEMS,  ■'im  ""rtUf^j 'J'*^' l"*  n.?",1lu'^il3 
hCENTimr,  AND  OF  THI  9ttX<k 


-   SEA.    Stmtuia  nt  Ui 


g  1  ml.   (Hodrriik  nuduB 
IH.  Ill  Okiiumiii  Ifiiu.  • 


STERNE'S  WOAKS.  Co0pl«t*  tn  1  i«L  >nii  rortntt  aM  TifattM  [pHh  t»  ISiJ 
ST..PieRPf  S  WOBIJ^S.  iiiirluJIhF  Ihm  "Smdic.  or Kninrr."  "  PubI  (Ml  VWni*."  rat 
SWIFTS  WOBKS.  KJrirf  bi  Rqicol  CoHpIclc  in  1  lol^  nidlHai  B«,  ForiiUI, 
SVIA  AND  THE  HOtY  LANp.^th*"Sf.Brtj«idilnirlV(^lt,  hMBflnrUnUat 

TAArES  HISTOtrv  OF  THE  KNiaHT9  OF  MALTA,  fco.,  4'«l*.l>  9,  mv.riD(li 

TAVLOfi;s  (W.  B.  S  )  HISTOftV  OF  THE  UNIVIRSITr  OF  OUflLm    Konsnui 

THIERS'  HI5T0HV  Or  THE  IRENGH  REVOLUTION,  llivlOpwUlal  lliicktal- 

EflS'  HISTORY  OF   THE  CONSULATE    AND   EMPIRE  OF  NAPOLEON. 

KKER-S  UQHT  OF  NATURE  PURSUED  ComiilcWta  Inli  tn.  (pnb.  M II.  lOi.h 


r^   Hl»  COnrCMPORAHmi 
0=   ^11  iiCAKTILRUW.nVAXCK. 
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WEBSTER'S  AND   WORCESTER'S    NEW    CRITICAI.    AND    PRONOUNCMB 

DICrrmNARYOPTIlE  ENGLISH  I>AT10UA0E,  locladlnff  SdcBtlfle  Tcvms:  la  vtfa 
areadJed  Walxbk's  Key  to  th«  Pronuaci  iiioo  of  CUs^cal  and  Setiptaral  Proper  Xiaak 
much  eniancd :  and  a  Prooooncinf  Voc«l>ulary  of  Modern  QroirapLical  Mames.  litv  B4^ 
tion,  calargad  and  aatiraly  rcvlaed  by  Wu&csstkk.  In  1  thkk  toL  loj'al  tvo  fpulw  at  14  li>l 
doth,  1»#.  "* 

WHITE'S  FARRIERY,  unproved  by  Rosskb,  8ro,  with  PUtei  cngrered  on  ited  di^ 

at  14«.),  cloih.  7*.  " 

WHYTES  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  TURF,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PEKOT^ 
TO  TUE  PRESENT  DAY.    t  ToU.  Src,  PUte*  (pub.  at  I/.  S«.),  dotk,  IS*.  »» 

WILUS'S  PENCILUNQS  BY  THE  WAY.    Anew  andbetntiliil  £diticm.  wOlkwtS- 

tlona,  reap.  Sto,  One  Portrait  and  Plates  (pub.  at  Cj.},  axUa  red  Turkey  clotb,  tidily  gUt  tack. 

3*.  Ct/. 

WRIGHT'S  COURT  HAND   RESTORED,  or  the  Stndent  asdated   in'  rcsdiBf  oU 

Cbarien,  Decda,  i.c.  amaU  4to.  S9  plates  (pub.  at  li.  6^ ),  d«tli,  U«.  tm 


^IjtoIoQi},  iVtorals,  (Ecclesiastical  l^istorg,  Src 

BARRETT'S  SYNOPSIS  OF  CRITICISMS  open  thowj  Fa«MgC8  of  the  OLD  TESTA- 

>tKNT  in  «i.icb  Commentators  bave  diffeted  ftom  ibc  Antborized  Version;  tofcetarr  aAb 
an  cxplaojiion  oi  dti&culties  la  the  Iicl>>e«  a;.d  ED;;U9th  Tr&tA.  ft  vols,  rov&i  »«n  (pub. 
at  J/.  io».),  c.Dib,  IL  It. 

BAXTER'S  (RICHARD)  WORKS,  with  Sketch  of  the  Life.  audEsaaj  on  the  Qczugs 

of  Ute  Author,  4  vols,  imperial  Svo,  (pub.  at  U.  t*.).  It.  12*.  W. 

BINGHAM'S  ANTfQUITIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.    Ncv and iipptorcd 

Edition,  carefiiily  revised,  «lih  «n  enlari^d  Index.    2  vols.  Impi.  rro,  doth,  I^  li«.  M.       ItW 

•'Blncham  Isawrlrer  «bo  dr»e«  equal  honour  to  the  Endish  clcrfj  and  to  the  Endich  naliiHi« 
nod  whose  learninif  in  only  to  be  equalled  by  his  moderation  and  Impartiality.** — Q  iarierip  Rn. 

CALMET'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  WITH  THE  BIBUCAL  FRAG- 
MENTS, hy  the  late  Cuarlcs  Tatloe.  ft  toIh.  4U>,  Ulustrated  by  313  Copper^p-at*  Caxmv* 
in^.  Eifchth  greatly  enlarged  Edition,  beautifully  printed  on  Ana  vove  pavcx  (puS.  at 
10/.  lOf.),  gilt  cloth,  4/.  lie.  6(/. 

**Mr.  Taylor's  improved  edition  of  Ca]met*8  Dictionary  Is  tndlapeniably  necessary  te  evety 
Biblical  Student.    The  adiiitions  made  under  the  title  of  '  Fragments*  arc  axtrartcd  frrm  th« 


theutic  Voyajres  und  Travels  into  Jiidea  and  other  Oriental  coonirica;  aad 
iNemhIage  of  ctirluus  and  iUastratlve  descripttoDs,  explanatory  of  StcjintBio 
s,  and  manners,  which  could  nrt  possibly  be  explained  by  any  other  lucdiaak 


most  rare  and  authentic 

conipiehcr.d  an  as» 

fnciacnts,  customs, 

The  numerous  engraviugs  throKircAt  light  on  Oriental  customs." — Hormt, 


CALMET'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  abridged.  1  large  toL  imp.  Stxh 

Woodcuts  and  Maps  (pub.  at  U.  it.),  cloth,  l&i. 

GARY'S  TESTIMONIES  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FOUR  CENTURIES 
TO  THK  COXSTITUTIO.S'  AND  DOCTItlNES  OF  THE  CHUBCU  OP  ENGLAUD, 
as  sst  forth  in  the  XXXIX  Articles,  Sro,  ( pub.  at  12t.),  doth,  7'.  M.  OtfM-il,  Tm^kt^t. 

*'  I'Mi  work  may  be  claised  with  those  of  I'eaison  and  Bishop  Ball;  and  soch  a  daaaiflc^ 
tlon  ia  no  mean  honour."— CAarrA  r>/  Eng'«»d  Qmmrterif, 

CHARNOCK-S  DISCOURSES  UPON  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF 

QOD.    Contitletc  in  1  thick  closely  printed  vol.  bvo,  vith  Portrait  (pub.  at  14#.),  doth,  •«.  W. 
**  Perspicuity  and  depth,  mctapliyvical  sublimity  and  evancellcal  almplldty.  imoieaac  lean- 
ing but  irrefragable  reasoning,  conspire  to  iciuler  tlils  performance  one  of  the  n.ost  iiiratllBa%]» 
pnidoetloiu  that  ever  did  honour  to  the  aanciified  Judgment  and  ganius  of  a  huutaa  lieins."— 
Topladf. 

CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES.  Conlnininf^  tlic  folloirinir  esteeme^l  Trcntiscii.  trith  Ytf 
bkXaij  Memoirs  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Mi;Mr.a.  LL.1>.,  via:... Watson's  Apolocy  for  Chrlatianltj ; 
Watson's  Apoocy  for  the  Bible;  Paley's  EvMenvesof  Cbiiatisoity;  Palcy's  Horm  PauIlMe: 
Jcnynii'  Inic-mal  Evidence  of  the  Chiistian  Ucllirion;  Leslie'*  Truth  of  Cjhriatbnliy  Dcmoa- 
straied;  Ixslie'a  Short  and  Easy  MethtMi  vilh  ttie  I>eUu;  Leslio's  Short  and  Ej^y  MetlHid 
with  the  Jews-  Chand'er's  Plain  Ileasuni  for  being  a  Christian  :  l.ytUeton  on  the  Convciaiea 
ol  St.  Paul;  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Mlracies;  Sherlock's  Trial  of  the  Witncaaea,  with 
Sequel;  West  on  the  Resurrection.    In  1  vol.  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  lis.),  cloth,  10a. 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY.  Consisting  of  the  following  Expositions  and  TreaUMs.  Edited 
by  McMEs.  viz:— Majree'a  Disconrxes  and  DUscrCitioiis  on  ttie  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atona^- 
ment  andtSaeriAce;  Witherspoon's  Prartlcal  TreattAe  on  IlegencrAtfuu ;  BosUh's  Crook  ia  tte 
Lot;  Guild's  Mo4es  Unveiltrd:  Guild's  llarmoi.y  of  all  the  Piopbeti;  Less 'a  AulhcnUc 
Vncorrupted  Prekervation,  and  CrediMlitv  of  the  Ne«  Tr>tameut;  Stuart's  Lclten  aa 
Divinity  0/  Christ.    In  i  toL  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  I2«.},  cloth,  u. 


PCBLiaHED  OB  BOLD  BT  K.  O.  BOHIT.  95 

CHUOEN'B  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  """EirTAMENT,  wrtjjil 

EVELYN'S    RATIONAL^  ACCOUNT   OFJ^HE  TBUE  REUOION,  n<W  flnl  jmh- 

FOXS  BOOK  OF  MARTYRS;  the  Act.  iiid  Uonomtnli  of  Ihc  Church,  nllled  bj 

FULUR'S  (REV.  ANDREW)  COMPLETE  WORKS;  ■ilh  ''*'™^^,^]'i;  ^''-  ^J  ^ 
GRAVEST  (DEAN)  LECTURES  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH.  Bio,  New  Edition  [potj. 
MALL'S  iTtie'cEV   rcr'':^T'  COMPLF.TF  WORK!^  irithi  M™oi^rof^hU  Wf^lj 

".-'["^'   '      '  .       ,  adtr  Ic  rht  iBmorUt  vnrtt  or  Robert  lUIL 

HENflY'S  tMATTHEW)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PSALMS.  Cooiplele  Ip  ™» 
fflLL'S  (REV.  ROWLAND)  MEMOIRS,  ^J  htt  Fri«id.  (ho  R.T.  W.  Jonn.    Fjlilrf, 

■Itbl  ritrkft.blUil  Htl.lxuit  ■•IIIII»    (Ho'T.llTD  llllL->  RUCOKOr  HI  Mtali»  ol 
■unirChi^l).    knwl  F.dlili>B.i:u>IliUrn<lHd,  Ibtck  fnuin,  Bu  lUal  FdiuUI  (iiiiV 

HOPKINS'S  (BISHOP)  WHOLE  WORK|k  "ijll  •  W™'Jj  ^f  ^  fui'""'!"!*  ii? 
MORNE  ON  THE  PSALM*  »  Commmtirr  on  (lie  %'^  ^^^^  J^u^'^'^J'' 
HUNTINQOON'S  [COUNTESS  OF)  UFE  ANDTIMES-  By  a  Mcmbec of  Uio  HrmKi 
LDOHTON-S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS;  to  wbich  ii  nrcfiicd  o  UrEortlii 

LEraHTON-S  COMMENTARY  ON  PETER;  Tilh  Life  bf  FuiSD.'i,  compltlc  ia  1 
UVES  OF  T-E  ENQUSH  SAINTS.  Bj  tlie  B»».  J.  U.  Kiwiu.i  uil  c,Ule.^. 
irCfljrS  UFE  OF  JOHN  KNOX,  wilh  illmtntunu  <■(  tlM  Hiitoir  of  Ibe  ReformBlkn 
MMEEB  (ARCHBISHOP)  WORK^  uniiriiigi  IHiannci  and  DiMrUliou  on  tli* 

■■ORE'S  (HANNAH)  UFCliT  tbeRn.  HilIKTTBOHnDii,ButSTg,Brist>dulfimlT 

dtt  kv  mki,  Panntt,  and  WHd  IntnTlnc  (r^.itlu.;.  »tnelaU.1b.        (MtU.UI* 


OATALOOUB   OV   VSW  BOOKS, 


•IORE'6  fHANNAH)  WORK9^  complete  in  11  vol*,  top.  Bra,  witk  povtcaU  vd,  fjt 

DCtt*  UtiM,  cloth,  U.  lb.  M.  Iw" 

MORE  S  (HANNAH)  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER,  fcap.  Sto,  Portrait  (paU.  at  «»0.  cWk.  4fc. 

CmdtiU  IMS 

MORES    (HANNAH)    ESSAY    ON   THE    CHARACTER   AND     PRACTICAL 

WRITINGS  OF  ST.  PAUL,  piwt  Ito  ( pub.  at  10a.  W.),  dotli.  U. 

MORE-S  (HANNAH)  PRACTICAL  PIETY:  Or  Uie  Inlliiciice  of  tke  Religica  of  tkt 
Heart  on  tlio  Conduct  of  the  Lite,  S2a>e,  Portnlt,  cloth,  la.  UL 

llie  only  complete  small  edition.    It  vai  rctlaod  just  bcfoic  ktr  death,  and  eoatalaa  anch 
UnproTement,  which  Is  copyright. 

MORES  (HANNAH)  SACRED  DRAMAS  chiefly  intended  forToong  Peopk^  to  vkkh 
is  added  " bensiblwty,'*  an  EpUtle,  S.mo  (pub.  at  xa.  ««/.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  adgca,  U. 

This  is  the  laat  genuine  cdlLion.  and  contains  some  copyright  sddlU^w,  whleli  are  not  la  aay 
other. 

MORES  (HANNAH)  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS;  with  Balladi,  TUca,  HjaiM^ 

and  Epitaphs,  Xlmo  (pub.  at  ia.  «d.),  gilt  cloth,  gUt  edges,  La.  6al. 

NEFF  (FELIX)  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF,  tranelated  from  tha  P^CBdi  of  M .  Boar,  by 

M.  A.  Wtatt,  fcap.  Ito,  Portrait  (pub.  at  fta. ),  cloth.  Xa.  i^.  IMl 

NEWTON'S  (REV.  JOHN)  WORKS,  «ith  a  Ufe  of  the  Anther,  by  the  Rer.  RtcHAio 
Ckcii^  and  an  ibUoduction  by  the  Aar.  T.  Cvji»&K«aAJf,  M.A.kap«ial  tvo.  vUh  PaiUaii 

(pub.  at  U.Sa.),  ISa. 

PALEY'S  WORKS,  in  1  rol.  consbting  of  hia  Natnrel  TheohM^,  Moral  and  PditirU 
Phlloeopliy.  Evidences  of  CKrtstisolty,  Horie  Pauline,  Clerg)BMUi'sCoainanIo«te  Tlaltiwcha 
Sick,  &c.  Kvo,  hsni:somely  ptintea  in  double  coluoins  (pub.  at  10*.  to.),  doth,  1«. 

RIDDLES  ECCLESIASTICAL  CHRONOLOGY;  or  Anaalaof  the  ChriatiaQ  Cborrh 

from  iu  FuundAtion  to  the  Pre*ent  lime  ;  cootdlniDg  «  View  of  Oenaral  Church  Hl»toer  <lii> 
cludlujr  Coniroversics,  Sectt,  and  Patties,  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  ke.)  tea,  doth  (a«b.at 
l&a.),  reduced  to  7a.  fid. 

ROBINSON'S  SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS;  or.  a  Practical  laiprovcnient  af  tha 
Principal  Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Tc«tameat,  2  thick  vola.,  Iro,  iModaonciv  mMi^ 
with  Portrait  and  Life  of  the  Author,  cloth  lettered,  (pub.  at  it.  Is.),  l€s.6d. 

SCOTT'S  (R£V.  THOMAS)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE,  with  the  Aathor'a 

Iss'  Corrections  and  Improvement^,  and  84  ItcautiAil  Woodcut  lllustratiaaa  aai  Mapa.  g  vois. 
Imperial  a«o  (pub.  at  il.  4a.),  doth,  1/.  Ifia. 


SIMEON'S  WORKS,  indnding  his  Skeletons  of  Sermons  and  TTons  nomiT':tif«,  cr 
DiMiMviies  diirestcd  into  one  conllnuvd  Series,  and  foimin];  a  Commentary  upon  ovary  Book 
of  the  Uld  Slid  New  Te^tsment ;  to  vrliich  are  fennexe<l  an  impro«rd  edition  of  CUude'e  Kssay 
on  the  Compuaiiion  of  a  Sermun,  sod  very  coiupreiiensiw  indexes,  edited  by  Bav.  THQItaa 
Uahtwell  Uobae,  21  vols.  Svo   (pub.  at  l(U,  10«.),  cloth,  74.  7«* 

TV  foUou-ing  miMiaturt  editiotu  q/'Stmean'M  populmr  vwrkt  are  um^m  mig  jfrvUtd  ia  Ubm^  m^ 

bound  la  cMk  : 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  ARMOUR,  W. 

THE  EXCELLENCY  OF  THE  LITURGY,  M. 

THE  OFFICES  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIUIT,  W.  • 

HUMILIATION  OF  THE  SON  OFOUD;  TWELVE  SBAM0K8,  ML 

APPEAL  TO  MEN  OF  WISDOM  AND  CANl>OUR,  M. 

DISCOURSES  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  JEWS,  la.  6d. 

••The  vrorks  of  Simeon,  containing  nis  diM-oumas  on  tiM  prlnelaal  paasagaa «f  fka  OH  aai 


••  ine  vroras  oi  Bimeon,  containing  3iis  utM-oumas  on  tae  pnnenai  paaMgaa  artna  OH  aai 
New  TesUmeitt  vriil  be  found  pcculiariy  adapted  to  assist  the  studies  af  the  youi^crelarKy  ia 
their  i'teparation  for  the  pulpit;  litey  will  liicewlse  eerve  as  s  Borij  eriT  Dteinl'jr;  axtd  axe  by 
many  recommended  as  a  JbibUcal  CommcDUry,  vel'  adspted  to  ha  read  In  *-— *'4r  "     faiMJn 


many  recommended  as  a  Bibiical  Commeatsry,  vel'  adspted  to  ha  read  In  : 

SMYTH'S   (REV.    DR)    EXPOSITION    OF    VARIOtIS    PASSAGES   OF    HOLY 

SCRIPTUUE,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Families,  for  every  Day  tliroughoat  US  Yaar»  S  TOi^  tvo 
(puk.  at  I/.  11*.  6d.),cMb,  9a.  |g4j 

SORTAIN'S  (REV  JOSEPH)  SERMONS,  on  some  of  tko  most  inporlaat  tofiica af 
Morality,  Doctrine,  and  Religious  Opinion,  preached  at  Brlgiitoa,  9»m,  doili,  (pub.  at  Ua.  V  ds. 

SOUTH'S  (OR.  ROBERT)  SERMONS :  to  aUtcb  are  annexed  the  chief  headg  of  the 
KemKins.  a  Bio^raplilcal  Memoir,  and  General  Index,  1  vols,  loyal  tro  (p«d».  a^  IL  4i.), 
•loth,  lia. 

STEBBING'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  froattlia  BictoT  Anolwft 

1430,  to  the  present  Century,  ^  vols,  svo  ( pub.  at  U.  Ma.),  cieth,  13a.  ^"  ".Mj? 

SPOTTISWOODES  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND,  fiiitca  bf 
tbeBiuHTlUv.DA.BcaaaLL.    S  vols,  Svo,  (pub.  at  K.  loa.).  cioib  extra,  iW.  ' 

TAYLORS   (JEREMY)  COMPLETE    WORKS,   with  aa  Emit,  Biomnhical  wad 

CrUical ;  a  larfo  vols.  Imparlal  Sto,  Portrait  ( pub.  at  «.  l»a. J,  cloth,  «.  is.  F««*  "■ 


^TTBLISHED  OB  SOLD  B7  II.  O.  BOHX. 


■    ENTHUSIASM, 


rLOIfStrMnC)  SATUROAveVENtNa.    Sertntk  Edllim.    ?nip.  «tb,  cloth,  lii. 


'HftCTICALVIEW  OFCHRrSnANtTV,   Wilt.t 


JFoitfgn  'a.Ruguaacs  anti  1liicr>-)turt. 


^1 


iSES.— A  NEW   CENERAL  *'''1^^„ "^,'jS  *,ii.^M*'  ""'"  '''"2  '"'IS 

:INSPN3  CLASSICAL  AND   SCRIPTURAL  A7>AS>   *"^   IlisWial  ani 

■N'SttENHALATIJia.    Sw  Mil  mpmei  EiUlioB,  wHluB  U«  IUObmA 

P«|HluIiB  Hivltal  In  lt>  UM  CrHH.  PullimnUir  aioitM,  kl^  U.rabl  Ko, 

MHSWORTHS  LATIN  DICnONART,  bT  1*.  J«llt«oir.  wi  mlwrrt  Mltmi, te». 
SI8L>*  HEBBAICA.  EX  EOITIONE  VANDER  H9OQHT.  ^_ll«ilg»«;ll  J^D^ 


Its  CATALOOUB  OF  KBW  BOOKS, 

DAMMIt  LEXICON  GR/ECUM,  HOMERICUM  ET  PINDAfflCUM.  Cari  DuaiCA*. 
ro}«I  4t<i.  New  Kdlllon,  printed  on  fine  paper  (puh.  At  il.  St.),  cintb,  1/.  Ii.  ISO 

•*An  excellent  vork,  the  merits  of  vbkhhave  been  ualTersallj  aclcaowledscd  bjUICsaiy 
ebaractert.**— /ir.  tHUdim. 

DEMOSTHENES,  trant^lnted  by  Lillakii,  tlie  two  vols.  8to,  complete  in  1  tqI.  1Sn» 
bandconely  printed  In  double  colurona,  in  ftmxl  type,  portrait  (pub.  at  ^.),  ilotb,  a«. 

DONNEGAN'S  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON,  enlorged;  with  examplea. Ntcrrily 

tranaUted,  selected  from  the  cUaalcal  autbora.  Fourth  Editluu,  ronsbterabljr  rnUrrrd.  e«fe- 
fully  revised,  mad  materially  improrcd  throushout;  thick  St o  (nil  pases) ^puu.  at  31.  Z*.), 
cloth,  lit. 

GRAGLIA'S  ITALIAN-ENGLISH  AND  EN6LISH-ITAUAN  DICTIONARY,  vfth  a 
compendious  Italian  Graaimar  aiid  Supplemeatary  Dictionary  of  MaTsl  Tcnca,  itso*  raaa 
(pub.  at  St.),  4f.  Cd. 

HERMANN'S  MANUAL   OF  THE   POLITICAL   ANTIQUITIES   OF   GREECE, 

Ui«toticAlly  considered,  translated  from  the  German,  Sro  (pub.  at  lU.),  cloth.  I9r.  im/. 

Ojf'/rd^  Ihit^gm,  MM 
*'  nermann's  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  la  most  Important.**— ntrlic«/r«  lAx.'.  ^  Grwete, 
▼ol.  1,  p.  443. 

HERODOTUS,   CAREYS  (REV.    H.)   GREEK   AND    ENGLISH    LEXICON   TO 

HERODOTUS,  adapted  to  the  Text  of  Oaisibrd  and  liaehr,  and  all  other  Edluoos,  ixo,  cloU 
(pub.  at  i2f.),S«. 

LEMPRIERE'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY.  Miniature  Etlt(ion,  ftontaining  a  foH 
Account  of  all  the  Proper  names  mentioned  in  Ancient  Authors,  and  much  useful  ibfomatioa 
respecting;  ilio  uses  and  habits  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  New  and  comp.'ete  EdltlM, 
elegantly  printed  in  pearl  type,  in  I  very  thick  vol.  l8mo  (pub.  at  7*.  M.),  cloth,  U.  6d. 

UVtl     HISTORIA,     EX     RECENSIONE     ORAKENBORCHII     ET    KREYSSIG; 

Et  Annotstlnncs  CarTiKRiT,  Stmotkit,  KurRKTi.  et  aliorum  :  Animadrerkioncs  NiebunbK, 
Wachsmuthii,  et  sua'!  addidit  TaAv  i.aa  Twiss,  J.  C.  O.  Coll.  Ucir.  Oron.  Socius  et  Total. 
Com  Indice  amplissimo,  4  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  I/.  lU.),  cloth,  1/.  1'.  Orfvrd^  Itll 

This  is  the  best  and  moat  uscftil  edition  of  Ury  ever  published  la  octaro,  and  It  is  pii'fcuwd 
io  all  our  uolversiUca  and  classical  schools. 

UVY.    Edited  by  Pkendevtllk.    Livii  ITistorin  libri  qninqne  prioret,  witli  £ngV»b 

Notes,  by  PmKKDKTXLtB.    New  Edition,  IXmo,  neatly  bound  in  roaa,  M, 
^— — ^— ^—  the  same,  Books  1  to  III,  separately,  cioth,  3«.  id, 
— — — ^—  tbo  same,  Books  IV  and  V,  cloth,  S«.  6c£.  * 

NEWMANS  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  OF  RHETORIC;  or,  the  Principles  ana  Rokt  of 

Style,  with  Example*,    bl&th  Edition,  I2mo  (pub,  at  &*.  Go.),  cloth  U,  6d. 

OXFORD  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  from  the 
ear  irst  Period  to  the  present  Time:  in  which  all  the  preat  ETcnls,  Civil.  Reli^ioua.  S;ica'{ftc, 
and  Literary,  of  the  variotts  Nations  of  the  Worid  are  ii!acc«l,  at  cite  view,  under  tr.e  eie  of  the 
Reader  in  a  Series  of  parallel  column*,  so  as  to  exhibit  tl-c  atate  of  the  whole  CiTS!<zed  Wnrid 
at  any  epoch,  and  at  the  aame  time  form  a  continuoua  cliain  of  Hiatory,  wi:h  Oo'nealeykal 
Tables  of  all  the  principal  Dynasties.  Comu'.ete  In  3  Seciioas;  vis;— I.  Ancient  Jltatonr, 
IT.  Middle  Ayes.  III.  Modern  Hiktnry.  with  a  most  complete  Index  to  the  eti'.lra  workt 
fuUo  (pub.  at  1/.  10«.).  half- bound  mororco,  1/.  I*. 

The  above  Is  also  sold  separately,  as  follows  ;— 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  MODERN  lilSlORY,  S  pans  ia  1,  foUe  (pub.  at  If.  2s.  U.}, 

sewed,  !::*.  » 

MODERN  niSTOIlT,  folio  (pub.  at  Iti. ),  sewed,  t*. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES*  by  the  Lanqiioemks.    Guiuplete  in  3  rob.  8vo.  (pnb.  at  II.  1«l) 

clath,  lo<.  Qdm 


RAMSHORNS  DICpONARY  OF  LATIN  SYNONYMES,  for  the  Ute  of  Srhoole  _ 
rnvate  btudeuta.    Translated  and cdttcd  by  Da.Li£Bi:a.  Postive.  (pub.  at  7».),  cioth,  U.  §J, 

l»ll 
SCHOMANNS    HISTORY  OF   THE    ASSEMBUES    OF    THE    ATHENIANS. 
translated  f^om  the  Latin,  with  a  complete  U^x^To7{p^.Bt  iST.  flrf. )"  loth?3ir  cJIJirvS 
A  book  of  the  same  school  and  character  as  Uie  worka  of  nscacx,  BoscxM,  Scursoxx,  Jt« 

^4-!i'v^Ti?«®,5,^»F^  ft^^P  F!!°."L"  "J^ICON  to  SOPHOCLES.  xxr^nHmtei  hj 
C Aa\ .    ivo,  (pub.  at  12s.}.  cloth,  6«.  W,  Ot/ord^  TtUbo^t,  1S41 

^"^APT?  y^?''^?!!^  CHRESTOMATHY,  dcsi-med  as  an  lutrodnction  to  a  Coom 
of  llel^rew  Study,    lliini  Edifion.  «vo,  (pub.  at  U«.),  cioth,  9..  Ojjord,  TV/ftoys.  im 

This  work,  whirh  waa  dralsrncd  by  ita  learned  author  to  faeilitate  the  atudv  of  Hebiww  kM 

J  f  ''"Z  «**"»»'*«  ••'«  In  America.    It  t.-r.us  a  desirable  adjunct  to  all  2Ie>irew  Oramaan. 

•d  Is  sufficient  to  complete  the  system  if  instruction  in  that  lauyua^.  *• 

TAYLORS  (ISAAC,  OF  ONGAR)  HOME  EDUCATION :  •  new  and  enlarged  cOitioa. 

letised  by  the  Author,  fcap.l\o,  cloth.  »s.  **  ^^ 

'^9kh9!!^'^  I'^.^y .^'ifP.Af^LECTA  THEOLOGICA.  eivc  SYNOPSIS  CRITh 

CMUM;   a  CrliLal    Philologiral.  and  Exoffctical   Commcntiry  on  the  New  l^aUmeilt- 

•dspted  to  the  Qrevk  Text,  eowpllcd  and  diKCkted  from  the  most  approved  sourcesL  Biitaali  aai 

rurtrifo ;  and  so  arraaccd  aa  to  exhibit  at  one  %  lew  t  he  comparative  welcht  of  dtffcreat  i 

ou  disputed  texts,  J  rery  thick  v©li,  8to,  cloth  lettered,  (pub.  at  iL  Its.),  lit. 
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TACITUS,  (the  Lfttin  TcxtX  complete,  from  the  Text  of  Bbotixk,  with  hit  Explanatory 
Kot««  In  Bnclitb,  edited,  for  the  me  of  Schools  and  CoUcftB*  by  A.  J.  VALrx,  M.A.  S  volt. 
poet  tvo,  (pub.  at  lU  i«.)i  cloth,  lOi.  CdL 

TERENTIUS,  CUM  NOTIS  VARIORUM,  CURA  ZEUNII.  eora  Gilxs;  acced.Iudex 
•opioeieelinaB.    CompleU  la  I  thick  vol.  tvo,  (pub.  «t  1««.),  cloth,  U.  It37 

VIRQIL  EDWARDS'S  SCHOOL  EDITION.  Virgilii  Aneii,  cura  Edwards,  et  QnctU. 
•nee  VirgllUinB,  or  Notee  tad  auesUoni,  Adapted  to  the  middle  Forms  lo  SchooU,  2  vols  In  I, 
Umo,  boutid  io  cloth  (pob.  tt  6a.  6<f.)«  ^• 

*•*  Either  the  Text  or  duestloos  may  be  had  separately  (pab.  at  U.  W.),  U.  dd, 

WILSON'S  (JAMES  PROFESSOR  OF  FRENCH  IN  ST.  GREGORY'S  COLLEGE) 
VRBNCH-BNQLISII  AND  ENOLISH-FRENCH  DICTIONARY.  contslDlair  full  RxpU- 
■ations,  DeflBlUont.  bynonyms.  Idioms,  Proverbs,  Terms  of  Art  and  Science,  and  R  Jlee  of 
Pronunciation  In  earh  Language.  Compiled  from  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Academv,  Bonrrta, 
Crambauh,  OARxaa,  Lavbaux,  Dbs  CAKatxaaa  and  Paiv,  JoMxaov  and  WAi,Ksa. 
1  large  closely  printed  voL  Imperial  tvo,  (pub.  at  2/.  Z*.),  cloth,  IBs. 

XENOPHONTIS  OPERA,  QR.  ET  LAT.  SCHNEIDERI  ET  ZEUNII,  Accedit  loder 
(Pomsojr  and  Elmslkt's  Edition),  10  vols.  lamo,  handsomely  printed  la  a  larfe  type,  dona 
op  In  5  vols.  (pub.  at  4/.  10«.),  cloth,  18f.  1S41 

■  tho  same,  large  paper,  10  volt,  crown  tvo,  done  op  la  S  volt,  cloth,  If.  $$, 

XENOPHON'S  WHOLE  WORKS,  trantlated  by  Spklman  and  othm.  The  only  com* 
plete  Edition,  I  thick  vol.  tvo,  portrait,  (pub.  at  It*.),  cloth,  Its. 


i^obels,  Wioxks  of  jffittion,  %i^t  Xleatrfng* 

CRUIKSHANK  "AT  HOME:**  a  New  Family  Album  of  Endlett  Entertainment,  con- 
aistlnf  of  a  Scries  of  Tales  and  sketches  by  the  most  popular  Authors,  with  numerous  clever  and 
hamorons  Illuslrstions  on  Wood,  by  Cruiksh axk  and  Sxtmoviu  Also,  CRUIKSHANK'8 
ODD  VOLUME,  OR  BOOK  OF  VARIETY.  Illustrated  by  Tvo  Odd  Pellows-SxYMOva 
and  CaoiKsuARK.    Together  4  vols.  In  2,  ficap.  tvo,  (pub.  at  21.  It«.),  cloth,  gilt,  lOt.  Cd.  It46 

HOWITFS  (WILLIAM)  GERMAN  EXPERIENCES.  Addrctted  to  the  English,  both 
Goers  Abroad  and  Stayers  at  Home.    I  vol.  fcap.  tvo,  (pub.  at  Of.),  cloth,  St.  M,  1814 

MARRYATS  (CAPT.)  POOR  JACK.  lUuatratcd  by  46  lar|;e  and  exqoititcly  beautiful 
Enfravinics  on  Wood,  after  the  masterly  Designs  of  Clarksox  Staxfikld,  R.A.  1  hand- 
tome  vol.  royal  tvo,  (pub.  at  14*.),  gilt  cloth,  Of. 

MARRYAT'S  PIRATE  AND  THE  THREE  CUTTERS.  8vo,  with  SO  raott  splendid 
line  Engrsvin^s,  sfierSxA wrxsLU,  engraved  on  Steel  by  CuAiix.Ba  IIkath  (originally  puh. 
at!/.  4s.)   gUt  cloth,  lOf.  W. 

MARRYATS  (CAPT.)  PRIVATEER'S  MAN  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

new  edition,  iiluttraed  with  t  highly  finished  line  Engravings  on  steel,  In  the  manuer  ef 
Stothard,  (rap.  tvo.  gilt  doth,  Sm. 

MARRYATS  (CAPT)  MASTERMAN  READY,  or  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific  (written 
for  Youiig  People).  New  edition,  complete  ia  1  voL  fcap.  tvo.  with  t2  beautiful  engravings 
on  wood,  cloth  extra,  sll^  U.  ^       ItM 

MARRYATS  MISSION,  or  SCENES  IN  AFRICA.  (Written  for  Tomif  People). 
New  edition.  Ihap.  tvo.  with  t  Illastrations  on  wood  by  OiLBxar  k  Da lziel, cloth,  ex.  gilt,  Sa. 

MARRYAT'S  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA  (Written  for  YouBf  People).  New  editioB» 
fcap.  tvo.,  wlih  10  lUttstraslons  oa  wood  by  Oilmbt  and  Dalxxxl,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  ts. 

MAYHEWS  IMAGE  OF  HIS  FATHER ;  or.  One  Boy  U  More  Trouble  than  a  Doua 

Olria:  a  Tsle,  with  12  capital  Engravings  by  Puiz.  Nev  Edition,  la  i  vol.  post  tvo.  cloth  gilt, 
(pub.  at  7«.),  reduced  to  9$.  M. 

MILLER'S  GODFREY  MALVERN,  OR  THE  UFE  OF  AN  AUTHOR.    By  the 

Author  of  •'  Glde<in  OUes,"  ••  Royston  Oower,"  "  Day  ia  the  Woods,"  Re.  Re.    2  volt.  In  1. 
tvo,  with  21  clever  Illastrations  by  Puis  (pub.  at  13«.),  cloth,  6«.  9d.  ItM 

*'  This  work  has  a  tone  and  an  Individuality  which  distlagvlshes  It  from  all  othtra,  and  eaaaal 
be  read  without  pleasure.  Mr.  Miller  ha«  the  forms  aad  colours  of  rustie  life  BMyre  coaqptete^ 
under  his  cootrol  th^ia  any  of  his  predecessors."— .llAmenija. 

MITFORD'S  (MISS)  OUR  VILLAGE;  complete  in  8  roll,  port  8tq^  R  Series  oT  Bani 
Tales  and  Sketches.    New  Edition,  boaatiful  Woodcvta,'gllt  elotb,  Ms. 

SKETCHES  FROM  FLEMISH  UFE.  By  Hxudrik  Cmtscurcb.  Sauze  ISmo^  111 
Wood  Eagravloffs  (pab.  at  <e  ),  cloth,  4s.  %J, 
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ALPHABET  or  QUADRUPEDS.  Illastnited  by  Tljnires  •elcttc*!  fnm  tfie  worlt«  (iffke 
0;d  Uacten,  BoiMrt  l^mo,  wIU  31  iplrttctl  EnfrriTtiin  sfter  BrsonEV.  RnvRRAKnT,  Corr, 
Paul  Pottxk,  &c.  and  with  Initial  Uitm  hj  If  a.  Shaw,  clotb,  gHf  edge*  (pub.  at  u.  W.),  » 


tlie  nine,  (br  Platea  eoloarcd,  gflt  eleth,  gfit  adgea  {pnh.  at  7fl.  •«'.)•  **• 


CRABB-S  (REV.  G  )  NEW  PANTHEON.  «•  Mylholoyv  of  nfl  Katioiw;  etpednny  (Jar 
tlic  t'w  of  Schools  and  Totrair  Penont;  vtth  Qocstlons  for  Biamlaaltoa  vu  thv  Pla«  or 
PiVKOcK.    18mo,  «hh  30  p!easia«  Lithofraphs  (pab.  at  )■.).  cloth,  3i.  IM7 

DRAPER'S  JUVENILE  NATURALIST,  or  Country  Walks  iu  Sprinjr.  S«mmer.  Antwiiiii. 
and  Whiter.  Suuarc  ItUKh  viCb  W  b«avtiruUx«Mc«tcd  WoodcaU  (pab.  at  7«.  M>),  cistb,  yOl 
•dg«a,aa.ed.       *  »^ 

EVANS'S  TALES  OF  CHIVALRY;  Qr,Eve»infsv:th  UteClironidn;  aqwire  Itaa 
10  voodcuU,  cloth  lettered,  (pub.  at  4a.  Gd.),  3x.  Cd. 

EVANS'S  TRUE  TALES  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME,  lelcded  froM  Fiot9sa«t.  ThM 
£ai  ton,  bAndaome:}-  )<rin(ed,  16  ftae«A«d«u<«,  square  lOaio.  gi'A  clotb.  (pab.  at  4a.  «a.).  Sa.64 

CAMMER  GRETHEL"S  FAIRY  TAI.F.5  AND  POPULAR  STORIES,  tmnshtrf  from 
the  Grciniui-nr  Orimm  (coatalntar  **  PmHt  Talct).  post  tro,  aaoMrous  Wi.odcats  by  Qh^nnm 
Chl-iksiiank  (pub.  at  7«.6J.),  cloth  ^i.l,  U.  ISM 

GOOD-NATURED  BEAR.  A  Story  for  CUitdren  of  all  X^t%  by  R.  H.  Houib.  Square 
8vo,  Piatck  (]>tih.  at  it  ),  clotb,  3«.,  or  «ith  the  Plates  coloured,  i:  isM 

GR'/ilM'S  TALES  FROM  EASTERN  LANDS.  Square  1>!qio.  Plates  (pub.  at  U\ 
cloth,  3*.  S'i..  or  Plataa  eotoiued,  4«^  Ctf.  l»«9 

HOWrrrS  (MARY)  CHfLOrS  picture  and  verse  book,  onrmmily  caBcd 
**  Otto  S,ierkier'a  PaWc  Hook  ;**  ifaneUted  into  Bii«lMi  Verse,  vttb  Prenrb  «ad  OeniNia  Verse* 
opi>nT('e.  fniminfr  aTil«l<lt,  ■quaie  Imo.  with  IM  large  Wood  Enyi-avln^  (pab.  ai  io«.  w.). 
extra  Turkey  cloth,  filt  edfrea,  :^.  MU 

1  his  ia  one  n(  the  aaet  elegant  javaaBa  boeka  eecr  pradocad,  and  baa  tbc  aaec.'ty  ef  belay  ie 
tUrifp  laiiruaires. 

ILLUSTRATED  DITTIES  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME;  «  Series  of  29  e»|«:mte>r  gnw- 
fu'.  Dc>l«[M,  i:.us'.ratlve  of  popular  llurserjr  Bbyaiea,  sawll  4to^  elegaatly  bo«n<l  i*  vMk,  U. 

LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE,  desiymcd  principany  fbr  the  useof  Toimc  Vet- 
sros  ( vritten  by  Miss  and  CRAaLBS  Laaca),  SIxtb  Editloa,  embcilbbed  with  T  •  'srcir  aiJ  hoaa 
Ti'ei  Woodcut  EitgraTloga,  from  i>Mlgas  by  UxarKr,  fcap.  tvo.,  (pab.  at  7*.  U.),  clo«b  aUt 
s«.  tfi/.  •^  • 

C  E.  L-  TRAITS  AND  TRf  ALS  OF  EARLY  UFE  A  Series  of  TWes  a«!,!rf!«-d  la 
Tnnnr  People.  By  L.  B.  L.  (Mtss  LAirT>osl.  Pburth  IdlUoB,  b^ap.  Svo,  aitb  a  beaotlfd 
ruiti4ii  engraved  on  SUel  (pub.  at  St.),  gilt  clotb,  ^t.  i^g 

LOUDON'S  fM?{r>.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST;  Mn^  popwlar  Ptariiptiiwa. 
T^Tes  ami  An^Cfhites  of  more  than  soe  Animals,  enmprehendiair  all  the  Q««dni|-e«{s  B»ids. 
Fi-I>e«.  Uepti:ea.  Insects,  ftc,  of  which  a  knowledge  U  indUpcnsaHle  la  Pofltc  EdocatkHs! 
I  )tit:rated  hr  upwind*  af  ISO  haaatifai  Weadcvta.  by  Dbwxck.  ILaavay.  Wbus^sju  m^ 
others.  poM  tTo.  gilt  clotb,  9a.  #  -»  .        •«-•.*,  hb 

MARTIN  AND  WESTALL't  PtCTOfNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE ;  the  Irttn^ 

press  hf  the  fca».  H(»aAaT  CasiiTaB,  •«•.  144  estrvaiely  beaotirnl  Wood  E««ravlMr»  br  thm 

ft  SI  AriUu  (i>.rlMdi«c  redared  copws  of  MAaTia'srolebrsted  Pictures,  Balaboazai'B  PtMC 

The  De:n?e.  Fart  oi  Nluereb,  »r.).  ctotb  gin,  gilt  sdgas,  redaced  to  iSa,  ^^^ 

A  most  elegant  preseat  to  joong  people. 

WARBYATg  MASTERMAN  READY,  PBIYATEER'S  MA»,  KISSIOK,  aad  SETTUML. 

#<v  ftrt^i»i0M  ptttre. 

MERRY  TALES  FOR  LfTTLE  FOLK  ;  ilhwtratctf  with  vpvanla  of  Two  nuMlrtd  and 
FtCj  Wood  Buri  at  legs;  aea  aad  Improved  edition,  ekganily  piiii  ed.  estrs  cto  h  irtiL  a*.  M. 
*•*  Tb  i*  big IM>  pepnlsf  ealoaw  caatnlna  «»  diCerei.  t  Morics  uT  tbe  o.dea  &aa*. 


.    t»  t;.a  Meeeat  «we,  embalUihsd  villi  M  aacaediagUr  baaatiial  Wood  Bi»n««a  .,..  .».. 
efntn  gilt,  wi**  edce*.  5e.  ^    ^*^  ''"^  "*•*» 

Tliia  ^-vautirul  vutuxne  has  e^)o7ed  a  large  ihart  orsaeeaas,  aad  diewr>edl|. 

ROBIN  HOOD  AND  HIS  MERRY  FORESTERS.   By  »irPHCif  PrtcT.  Soun  IftotL 
•  llhutratiuBS  by  Q  iLaajiT  (pubw  aC  te.),  ala^  Js.  *&,  ar  altb  coloaiad  P.Atas,  tel  nn 

tHERWOODS  (MRS.)  ROBERT  AND  FREDERICK:  •  TWIe  fbr  ToQih.  fbik.  Bi^l 
«M  3«  bighgr  diJabed  voad  Kagtavlwn,  ciaih,  fill  edgaa,  Uf^  St  tfc  td.),  lateaad  ta  «rS 


PITBLIIHED  OK  SOLD  ST   H.  9.  SOSK. 


SPENSER'S  FAERIE  4UEIM  (TALES  FftOMX  Sqwn  Kbo,  ytHa.  uln  cinlh, 
VniCKLAND'S  (MISS  JANE)  EDWARD  EVELYN.  A  TileoTllie  Bchellimi  oOT^t-. 
TALES  Of  THE  OENII;  "  lb"  dtligblfui  Leumu  of  llonuii,  Uit  Son  sT  Aimir.  b. 
TOMMNl  BEAUTin  OF  GNOLISH  POETRV.  uJectci  for  the  me  of  Yontli,  mil 

WUTTJ»  (THE)  HAND-BOOK  OF  ENTERTAININO  KNOWLEOQE,  1»  »  S«iie» 


iWlusfc  anb  inusUal  QSaoibs, 


mniCAL  CABINET  ANO  tUnMONIST.  A  CoIkrUoa  of  CliiBtnl  and  Populii 
Thu  aoJ  iHlniHHUI  UmIc:  comartaln  Sfll*«lDnt  tnm  Uio  b«il  Broducllohi  of  Ail  lb« 
gRUVuMi,Ki«lkk.»nlcl>,uniMiii[lMlrii  iLt  «■«  ol  Vh^Idd^  Alii il MbH 
CnHTlfh  nlHuIiui  ^Rimi,  Jlln^  Sd!a  '**'''""•  ^aHKI.  M  U>Ils|>Hlni 


MUSICAL  OEM ;  >  CollKtIon  of  100  Modcrti  Snp.  Doeto,  Olett,  kt.  b;  tha  nnit 


itbtitint,  Sburger^,  0nniome,  <S{iemtsti9, 


HHH«  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANATOMY,  bj  ButriiT  (Dcuutnlwitamr'i  UnrUal), 


■UDN-S  PRINCIPLES  OF  MIDWIf  ERY.    lalh  ud  bMt  Hitiod,  Uikk  Stil  eMk 
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CELSUS  DE  MEDICINA-    Kditcd  by  F..  Vii.i.iga*! .  M.D.  cum  Indice  copiodaMBft CK 

edit.  Targx.    Thick  8to,  FrootUiiicce,  (pub.  at  16>.),  cloth,  Ot.  im 

T.iij  U  the  »cry  best  edition  ofCeUu^.  I;  contains  crItSciI  .m4  nedl'**!  notcn,  a;ip1leaM«  to 
the  practice  of  this  coutitrj- ;  a  p^rAl'.ei  T.»>  '.cof  aHclt-nl  an  '  rr-odern  Medical  tern  ».  ryr-nnyaXK^ 
▼•iiihti,  ineaiorei.  Uc.  aud.  lodeed,  cTer>taiur  *hicb  can  be  useful  to  the  >;cjlcal  MudeM; 
toireilier  »iih  a  ningulaxly  e&tenklve  laJex. 

ELUOTSON'S  (DR.)  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  illustrated nilb  nnmeroua  woodcata. 
tnii  edition,  thkk  8vo.  cloth,  (imb.  ct ::(.  2^.),  ti>i  id. 

LAWRENCE'S  LECTURES  ON  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  PKYS:OLOGY» 
ZOOLOGY,  AND  THE  NATURAL  Hisrony  OP  MAN.  New  Kd.tioD,  pu-l  Im,  «iUie 
Fror.ii£]>icce  of  Portraits,  engiavi-d  on  Stctl,  ar.d  U  riiiei,  cloth,  it, 

LAWRENCE  (W.)  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.    Third  Editiou,  revised  and 

rniar.-cd.    8\o,  (s20  closely  priotcd  pa-t-s >,  l:>tib.  ai  1/.  4*.),  clfiUi,  l"^:  W.  1S«* 

LEY'S  'OR.)  ESSAY  ON  THE  CROUP.  Svo,  6  Flatca  (pab. at  15t.),  rlotli.^f. Gil,  \S-$ 

NEW  LONDON  SURGICAL  POCKET  BOOK.  Tliick  rcyHl  16mo.  (imb.  ai  li:*0,  Inll 
l.ound,  it.  »H4 

PARIS'  (OR.)  TREATISE  ON  DIET  AND  THE  DIGESTIVE  FUNCTIONS^ 
I  liMi  K^ltioQ  (pub.  at  12<.),  cloth,  &». 

PLUMDE'S    PRACTICAL   TREATISE  ON    THE   DISEASES    Or    THE    SKJN, 

Taurth  Edition,  Plates,  thick  Ivo  (I'r.h.  &t  1/.  i«  ),  cXih,  C<.  OJ. 

SINCLAIR'S  (SIR  JOHN)  CODE  OF  HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY.   SixUi  Edition 
V>.i  .-itfte  in  1  thick  vui.  &to,  Portrait  (pub.  at  P.),  cloth,  7<.  lyU 

SOUTHS  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BONES;  to-ethcrwitb  tbrir  frvor?.!  Conncxif-iw 
«ii!i  eiirh  t.-li:vr.  and  iii;h  tlie  Musc'p*.  s;ieciAlly  attapt'ed  f>r  Students  in  An:.t\>u:y,  Dua'iCrous 
Vj.  dcutt,  tbiid  edition,  ivino,  clo:.'i  lettered  (iiub.  at  ;?.),  :•.  u/.  Itjf 

STEPHENSON'S  MEDICAL  ZOOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY;  inrlndicg  also  an 
Ac<.Oiii.t  nf  tLe  Animal  and  Mineral  i'uuons.  4j  coloured  Plates,  ivjii  tro,  (pub.  at  2.'.  U.\ 
c1j.1i.  1/   1«.  Ittt 

WOODVILLE'S  MEDICAL  BOTANY.  Tl.Ird  Edition,  eiiUrfrcd  by  Sir  W.  J jvcK»:)]l 
ilooKKK.  5  vnlK.  itu.  «iUi  310  PIn'cf.  encr.^r<:d  by  SowEnnr,  mot  rarefolljr  coi^iired  (puk. 
at  u  /.  lo:.).  bill-bound  murocco,  il.  r.i.  The  Flah,  or  Snppietucntary  Volume,  e..iifclr  br  8lK 
V.J.  liouKEn,  to  coa.;3lcte  the  uMEditionv.  4to,  3ii  coloured  Platca  ipub.  tt2Ll3u6-r,}, 
hoixii,  1/.  111.  6 J,  IIJS 

/ttatljematirs. 

BRADLEY'S  GEOMETRY.  PERSPECTIVE,  AND   PROJECTION,  for  tlic  ue  of 

Artiili.    I  Plates  and  ouincrous  Wu«Mi>.ut«  (pub.  at  7*.},  cloth,  St.  Itff 

EUCUD'S  SIX  ELEMENTARY  LOCKS,  by  Ds.  Lardniis,  with  an  r.\p1nn3t.;ry 
Cftinr.^cntary,  Geometrical  Exercise*,  and  a  Tieaiiae  on  Solid  Geometry.  Svo,  M  iih  £dittaa. 
tl'A'.i,  Gf.  ^^ 


*'  A  treat  mecbulcal  treasure."— Dr.  BirLbeet, 


BOOKS  PIII>TED  UNIFORM  WITH  THE  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

CHILLINGWORTHS  RELIGION  OF  PROTESTANTS.    WO  pp.    S*.  6d. 

GARY'S  TRANSLATION  OF  DANTE.    jUpuarda  of  600  pages),  extra  blue  dolh. 
tilth  a  ricbl>  ijiit  back,  ;«.  Cd.  '  r  a    **  lajjr 

LAMARTINE'S  THREE  MONTHS  IN  POWER;  a  Ilistcry  of  hit  Political  Camr 
PostSTO,  sewed,  2i.  '  '  *  *-^««. 

MACLISE'S  COMPARATIVE  OSTEOLOGY;  demcnstratinglhc  ArcUctvpcSkrictim 
of  Verlebrated  Auima!*.    Folio,  51  plates,  cJotli,  1/.  i,.  *         ^ii-uti^jic  OKClClon 

STANDARD   LIBRARY  CYCLOPEDIA  OF   POLITICAL.  CONSTITUTtOMAi 
eiatUtlcal.  ai-.d  Forensic  Kno«  'edsrc   4  »0:s,  3*.  C./.  eacb.  •*"*'^    ^'wna  1 1 1  u  i  lUNALr 
The  Compiler,  Ma.  Oborok  Lokc,  is  cie  of  the  mckt  compcteat  Scholars  of  the  day 
MiCHELETS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  tranalated  by  a  Cocml 

•"''kJIW.'^h®*^  W^i^^  ^ffiS^rP^^OS  OF  WOMAN.  «  Examplei  of  Female  Oonnnu 
SSJilSirc'Jjant'ln  Jiolh?*.'!  '  ""''*'^*  "*^  l^'ProTed.  wlt^two  terj  beaatltetftS 

mSSTSB  BT  HABSMOSr  AVD  SOTS,  ST.  MAani** 


B0HN8  CLASSICAL  LIBRART. 


I        jfrnii'.    Cirnifi    UgUtt.    riBHwflnM,  itrr"*''   d 


|r,.(I.fH,  JttcMia,  Firfi^  « 


rttinillAt,  .JEKltlHt, 


I.  HEiraOOTUS.    Bj  tht  Rir.  Iliiiim*  Ci«T.  It*.    fVmfKplM. 

a  l>  3.  TKUCYDIDES.   Hf  Uie  Ht*. (I- n*L*.   liiSVnU.ni  U.aich),  AiWli^Hn.  | 

4.  PLATO.     Vol.  I,     Hi  C»1.     [Thg  Ai«H[T  ef  eocmui.  Ciili    n«tio.  Oiir|iu, 

t'R*Ufa-uUi,  Plucilriu,  Tbfttletuii  HuUiiiiwhi,  Ljdil^    /VvjifU,  .j^ 
a.  UVV'S  HISTORY  OF  nOML  Uunll;  UiuhIxIhL    Vnl,  1,  Honli  1  (a  S. 
0.  PLATO,    V.il.  II.     M,  Ii»ii..    n"lit>l»P»Wlo.Tiii.inn,.uaCHU4i.) 
7.  VIVrS  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    VgL  lU  Bdo1i.»  loM. 
0.   SOPHOCLES.    TE^Uiliinl  TniuUUni.  icTUul. 
I     0.   iCsCHYLUS,  Uunlli  innilaud     Ki  *n  OinHim.    <ril(BS>.U) 

I  nmui  rJilJuii  iir  iHirhTl"*.  tnn>la(«l  uul  editiij  tij  (f  HvinM.  11.*.    Il>.  gJl. 

i  10.  ARISTOTLE'S  RHETORIC  AND  Pomc.    Wllb  EiuiwUm  Ovallaiu. 

I  11.  UVYS  HISTORY  OF  ROME     V«l.  ILL.  Ogolu'JT  ti.  U, 

I  13  &  14.  EURIPIDES.  lUinllT  UwtUioA.    |-Nn  tke  Tut  of  Dinterf.    IntVoli. 

I  tS.  HORACE.    B)  «■•■•.    Xiw  EdJUas,  bniud.    (Vn«  li.  (.J.)    nnfiiriM. 

I  16,  ARISTOTLE'S  ETHICS    Bj  I'Kir.  IL  W  B»o»I.I,o/ Klnn'i  Cullfp. 

C  17.  CtCEDOS  OFFICES.    EOMAp.  rhflUiililr.SdIiin'l  Pnn,  rxxtiiM,  bl 

i  18.  PLATO    Vul.  1|[.    Bt  Q.  DuiBU.  U.A.    rRiiUinlmii*.  SiBWaiiui.  iucliuUi. 

I  IVIiiici,  l^li».  Pu«ui<Ih,  Cniljlui.  uil^oir/ ]  "^ 

I  IB.  UvrS  HISTORt  OF  ROME.     Val,  IV.  (nlndinBplatM  Ihe  wsrli). 

i  to.  CASAR  ANO  KIRTIUS.     Wllk  Indu, 

I  il.  HOMERS  lUAD,  lu  l>r»M,  li»9ill)  tnwblBl.    rnmliifitir. 

I  9rHOMERSODYSSEY.niiiiii,ETiaiuu.(iioB(m>orn»t'a»n*Aai)  Ml". 

I  a.i,  PLATO     Vul    IV.     n.  u.   Dmari.  II,  A.     [PUll«llu^  Clum"'**  LK*n.1^« 

E  I'wu  Ucjlm^a.  uiJ  I'cn  ntlitl  Uls1ii(UEi.} 

I  94,3ft,&31     OWID.    D;II.T.  KILKY.  B.A.  CmrUM In  1  V*lfc    »V>-«ii^«M. 

I  30.  LUCRETIUS.   ilj«j.tli[..J.S.W«lo«.  WlU.lktlHtfW^'" 

I  SJ.  30,  SI,  h  3*.  CtCCROS  ORATIONS.    Bf  C.  II.  V"""*- 

9  iVol.*amUin.lMUuiHWl«ini^t™.)  wMo 

i  M.  PINDAR.    B/Diirioii  W.Tirmti.  WlH.Ui»»H''<e^  *"*" 

!ae.  PLATO.    Vol.V.    Bj  Q,  BvMM,  M.i.    (11"  i*^-'  mJL    »■  * 

I  89  »  M.  THE  COMEDIES  OF  PLAUTUS,  Bf  H.  T.  ""■'I'^     w^k 

S   aa.  JUVENAL,  PERS1U8,  fco.     1.'  «-  «»•.  l"  K"*"**      '  „ 

f  vn»mi«r  OitruBu.    l^.tMrim,  nunau.  A.N -> 

i   ai.  THE  OREEH  ANTHOLOGY.  MMl.ud  rtMOj  >» 

I  «.  BEMOvrHENES.    Tb.  ■  Ijiilli-t,   I'bilrpr"-  ""%*,  *«.> 


^F9'WS!l?S?^'?'5Pff!?9'?fl7) 


I'Tls! 


J-AN'S  PHAHSALIA,  wilhcspUiuNiiUi.  b)  U.T.  BlLIt,  BX 
icOCniTUS.  BION.  MOSCHUS  ailll  TTHTjCUS,  lijrUlI  EcT.  J.BUIM.tU. 

. _____     .__    ,  .ff.".  K^,  Bin 

iiitL  *IulI>c^  Ulc,  Lutmluiuuu,  uiil  IiiiUi. 

lOCENES  LAERTIU5.  LIVES  AND  OPINIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PHh 
LOSOPHEBS,  "llh  Nolo,  hj  C,  U.  luMiR,  »,1. 

-IRENCE   •"J    PH«DnUS,   Iw  H-  T.   niui.    lo  tUtt  U  added  'nun^ 
l''-iiiiU  Vej  Villi  lit  I'linlnif.     frt^liifUei, 


;.  J .  A  Rl  STOTLE'V  OROA  N  O  N, 

o    ARISTOPHANES,  •«li:«»l'>>'>il  EiUifU  (rau  Uie  bnlJIcUiiiAl  VinluW, 
..W.J   l(.^tii.,i»OoU.    iK'^urim 

i  THE  NATURE  O^  THE  CO09,  DIVINATION.  FATt,  Umt, 


AEPUaUC.  As,  tmialauil  b)  U.  D.  t< 
i1   APULEIUS.  [TlioOiilJBi  WIl™llin(h 

Uii.Titiit'tri.'rhe.    AmiHriM*. 
S  JUSTIN.  CORNEUUS  NEPOS  u<<   EUTItOPIUS,  ""b  N°la  > 
.3  \  it.  TACrrUe.     Va!  l.     Ilm  AbuiIi.     Vol.  II.   TbB  UilUlj,  (It 


kDUrh 


uT  l^upjj  hud  l^cktj   iiul 
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